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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  BUSINESS  MANAGER. 


Office  of  the  Business  Manager  of  the  School  Committee, 

15  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  July  1,  1929. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  compliance  with  the  Rules  governing  the  duties 
of  the  Business  Manager,  the  following  report  for  the 
financial  year  1928  is  submitted.  The  budget  for  the 
financial  year  immediately  following  the  period  for 
which  this  report  is  made,  is  included  in  summarized 
form  only  for  reference  purposes. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  following 
items  of  interest  set  forth  in  this  report: 

a.  Table  brought  up  to  date  showing  the  appro- 
priating power  for  maintenance  of  the  school 
system  beginning  with  the  year  1916-17. 

b.  Digest  of  Acts  of  the  Legislature  brought  up 
to  date  showing  appropriating  and  expending 
power  for  lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school 
buildings  beginning  with  the  year  1919-20. 

c.  Summary  of  expenditures  brought  up  to  date 
for  maintenance  and  for  lands,  plans  and  con- 
struction of  school  buildings  beginning  with  the  year 
1916-17. 

d.  Expenditures  by  the  Schoolhouse  Commis- 
sion for  lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school 
buildings  and  for  alterations  and  repairs,  including 
furniture  and  fixtures. 

e.  Engineer's  report  on  the  acquiring  of  the 
property  at  440  Brookline  avenue  for  use  as  a 
supply  room. 

/.  Determination  of  responsibility  for  the  safety 
of  school  buildings  from  a  structural  or  fire  hazard 
point  of  view. 

Respectfully  yours,  # 

Alexander  M.  Sullivan, 

Business  Manager. 


APPROPRIATING  POWER 
FOR 

MAINTENANCE  OF  THE   SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


APPROPRIATING  POWER  FOR  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM, 
The  following  table  shows  the  growth  in  appropriating  power  per  thousand  dollars  (exclusive  of 
lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school  buildings)  of  the  valuation  on  which  appropriations  are  based 
for  the  fifteen-year  period,  beginning  with  1916-17. 


Financial 
Year. 

1 

General 
School 
Purposes. 

2 

Alteration 
and  Repair 
of  School. 
Buildings. 

3 

Physical 
Educa- 
tion. 

4 

School 
Physi- 
cians and 
Nurses. 

5 

Extended 
Use  of  the 
Public 
Schools. 

6 

Pensions 
to 

Teachers. 

7 

Totals 
Allowed 
per  $1,000 

of  the 
Valuation. 

8 

Average  Valuation 
for  Three  Years, 
Less  Abatements  — 

on  Which  Appro- 
priations are  Based. 

9 

Total  Amount 
Provided 
(Column  7  Applied 
to  Column  8). 

1 
I 

1  Q1  7 

$3  40 

$0  04 

$0  02 

$0  02 

$0  07 

$3  90 

<M  koo  nnn  71  a  aa 

3>1,53»,020,714  00 

$5,998,280  78 

2 

1 Q1 7_1 c 

o  tv 

35 

t\± 
u* 

02 

02 

07 

3  90 

1    KAQ  OAA  O/IE  AA 

1,000,^90,000  00 

6,116,332  42 

3 

3  67 

oO 

04 

02 

02 

07 

4  17 

1    CZA1    CAT  fiin  AA 

1,541,597,610  00 

6,428,462  03 

1O10  OA 

4  15 

35 

08 

06 

02 

07 

4  73 

1,518,938,942  00 

7,184,581  19 

5 

1 AOA  Ol 

5  41 

84 

10 

08 

02 

07 

6  52 

1,490,343,142  00 

9,717,037  29 

6 

iaoi  no 

6  34 

84 

11 

09 

03 

07 

7  48 

1,526,365,955  00 

11,417,217  34 

7 

1  Ann  no 

6  34 

84 

11 

09 

03 

07 

7  48 

1,557,388,410  00 

11,649,265  31 

8 

i  noo  o.i 

6  34 

91 

11 

09 

03 

07 

7  55 

1,606,575,807  00 

12,129,647  34 

9 

1924-25  

6  34 

91 

11 

09 

03 

07 

7  55 

1,651,200,431  88 

12,466,563  25 

10 

1925  

6  34 

91 

11 

09 

03 

07 

7  55 

1,720,250,701  60 

12,987,892  79 

11 

1926  

6  90 

91 

15 

11 

04 

07 

8  18 

1,780,945,466  16 

14,568,133  91 

12 

1927  

6  98 

91 

15 

11 

04 

07 

8  26 

1,841,057,566  16 

15,207,135  50 

13 

1928..  

7  00 

91 

15 

11 

04 

05 

8  26 

1,882,009,566  67 

15,545,399  02 

14 

1929  

7  02 

91 

15 

11 

04 

05 

8  28 

1,909,255,300  00 

15,808,633  88 

15 

1930  

7  03 

91 

15 

11 

04 

05 

8  29 

Notes. —  a.   The  amounts  per  $1,000  for  Americanization  and  Vocational  Guidance  are  included  in  this  table  under  the  item 
"General  School  Purposes." 

b.  The  above  figures  are  based  on  statutory  limitations  in  effect  June  1,  1926. 

c.  In  addition  to  the  appropriating  power  per  $1,000  of  the  valuation  on  which  appropriations  are  based,  the  School 

Committee  is  further  authorized  to  appropriate  each  year  the  estimated  income;  the  excess  of  income,  if  any;  and 
the  unexpended  balances  of  the  preceding  financial  year. 

d.  Pensions  to  teachers'  appropriation  covers  pensions  to  those  teachers  retired  before  the  establishment  of  the  Boston 

Retirement  System  and  to  future  retirements  of  teachers  who  did  not  become  members  of  such  system. 

e.  Prior  to  the  year  1925  the  period  of  the  financial  year  covered  twelve  months,  from  February  first  of  one  year  to 

January  thirty-first  of  the  following  year.  In  1925  the  financial  year  period  was  changed  to  the  calendar  year 
period.    (For  details  see  Business  Manager's  report  for  the  year  1925.) 
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DIGEST  OF  ACTS  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  SHOWING  APPRO  = 
PRIATING  AND  EXPENDING  POWER  FOR  LANDS,  PLANS 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  BEGINNING 
WITH  THE  YEAR  1919=20. 


Acts  of  the 
Legislature. 


Tax  Limits 
Per  SI  ,000 


Appropriation 
Limits. 


How  Raised  by  Taxation 
and  Years  Involved.* 


Chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  i 
1919. 

Chapter  524  of  the 
Acts  of  1920. 


Chapter  488  of  the 
Acts  of  1923. 


Chapter  327  of  the 
Acts  of  1925. 


Chapter  314  of  the 
Acts  of  1926. 


Chapter  256  of  the 
Acts  of  1929. 


SO  65 
$1  63 


S2  33 


SI  77 


S2  25 
and 
SI  68 


$1  83+- 


S0  65. 


SI  63. 


Not  to  exceed 
S3,500,000  for  years 
ending  on  January 
31,  1924,  and  on 
January  31,  1925, 
respectively. 

Not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  year 
1925. 

Not  to  exceed 
$4,000,000  for  year 
1926  —  $3,000,000 
for  year  1927  — 
$3,000,000  for  year 
1928. 


Not  to  exceed 
$3,500,000  for  year 
1929. 


In  full  for  year  ending  on  January 
31,  1920. 

In  full  for  years  ending  on 
January  31,  1921,  January  31, 
1922,  and  January  31,  1923, 
respectively. 

As  required,  based  on  estimated 
expenditures  for  each  year 
beginning  with  the  year  end- 
ing on  January  31,  1924. 


One-half  of  $3,000,000  to  be 
raised  in  year  1925  and  the 
remaining  one-half  as  required. 

Not  less  than  $1,000,000  and  not 
more  than  $1,500,000  for  year 
1926 — not  less  than  $3,500,000 
and  not  more  than  $4,000,000 
for  year  1927  —  not  less  than 
$3,000,000  and  not  more  than 
$3,500,000  for  year  1928,  and 
in  year  1929  the  balance  of  the 
sums  not  already  raised  by 
taxation. 

As  may  be  determined  for  year 
1929,  the  balance  remaining  to 
be  raised  in  the  year  1930. 


♦Prior  to  1925  the  financial  year  period  covered  from  February  first  of  one  year  to 
January  thirty-first  of  the  following  year.  (For  details  see  Business  Manager's  report 
for  the  year  1925.) 

N.  B. —  Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926  for  the  years  succeeding 
1929  there  is  but  $0.68  per  $1,000  of  the  valuation  on  which  appropriations  are  based, 
available  for  lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school  buildings.  Under  existing  conditions 
$0.68  per  $1,000  provides  approximately  $1,298,000.  This  sum  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
carry  the  cost  of  future  building  programs. 


SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAIN- 
TENANCE AND  FOR  LANDS,  PLANS  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  BEGINNING  WITH  THE 
YEAR  1916-17. 


SUMMARY  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  FOR  LANDS,  PLANS  AND  CONSTRUCTION  BEGINNING  WITH  THE  YEAR  1916-17. 


Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  supervising  staff  and 
others  


Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  supervisors  of  attendance,  clerks, 
stenographers,  storekeepers  and  other  employees  


Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons  

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power  

Supplies  and  incidentals  

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to  custodians***. . .  . 

Physical  Education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the  supervising  staff 
and  others,  supplies  and  incidentals  for  day  schools  and  playgrounds) .  . . 

School  physicians  and  school  nurses,  including  members  of  supervising 


Pensions  to  teachers  ***  

Extended  use  of  public  schools  

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire  hazard,  and  new  fur- 
niture and  furnishings  for  old  buildings,  including  new  lighting  fixtures  t .  . 


Totals  for  maintenance  

Expenditures  for  lands,  plans  and  construction  t . 


Totals  for  maintenance  and  for  lands,  plans  and  construction. 


$4,334,492  97 

149,845  16 
346,485  35 
204,919  26 
276,426  79 
8,203  13 

83,413  54 


96,029  97 
30,084  91 


,495  15 
,996  94 


150,527  11 
351,941  29 
303,380  54 
358,523  82 
8,001  02 

92,186  18 

63,830  26 
104,347  95 
32,888  99 

471,322  83 


$6,355,589  16 
1,040,930  29 


$7,396,519  45 


157,393  00 

372,644  60 

460,447  45 

345,959  11 

7,439  10 

91,346  05 

67,824  24 

110,782  38 

24,723  90 


572,8 


00 


$6,7/9,121  62 
616,484  11 


176,270  93 
433,221  51 
317,171  47 
408,436  14 
6,745  03 

115,410  27 

85,720  51 
116,392  59 
39,133  67 

518,194  62 


$7,394,457  58 
545,015  32 


206,556  85 
545,273  11 
564,168  36 
488,881  68 
7,799  63. 

148,569  60 

113,643  82 
127,567  79 
29,800  21 


$9,887,477 
1,210,824 


N.  B. —  Prior  to  the  year  1925  the  period  of  the  financial  year  covered  twelve  months,  from  P  ebruary  first  of  one  year  to  January  thirty-first  of  the 
following  year.  By  City  Charter  amendment  the  financial  year  period  was  changed  to  the  calendar  year  period  (January  first  to  December 
thirty-first).  This  change  was  effected  in  1925  with  the  consequence  that  the  expenditures  for  that  year  (1925)  covered  an  eleveD-month  period 
instead  of  the  usual  twelve-month  period.  The  period  covered  in  order  to  effect  the  change  was  from  February  first  to  December  thirty-first,  1925. 
Beginning  with  the  year  1926,  and  for  each  year  thereafter,  expenditures  will  again  cover  a  twelve-month  period,  taking  in  the  calendar  year  liabilities 
from  January  first  to  December  thirty-first. 


1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925.* 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

Increase  1928 
Over  1916-17. 

$7,763,333  68 

$8,297,755  32 

$8,393,835  85 

$8,843,667  91 

$8,710,424  31 

$10,422,971  10 

$10,904,956  41 

$11,252,524  10 

$6,918,031  13 

226,046  12 
561,263  48 
492,867  29 
651,605  12 
7,256  72 

234,167  98 
583,896  70 
382,789  94 
640,606  31 
6,847  33 

242,894  26 
607,311  52 
535,399  89 
661,819  03 
6,802  37 

258,762  85 
655,170  38 
422,322  73 
845,747  13 
5,935  80 

262,733  34 
654,419  33 
376,659  90 
744,649  06 
5,441  15 

318,163  12 
763,178  05 
415,192  69 
865,377  69 
5,107  95 

346,719  83 
809,027  05 
445,754  27 
930,014  60 
4,642  24 

365,007  45 
841,944  33 
455,622  81 
987,685  06 
3,993  50 

215,162  29 
495,458  98 
250,703  55 
711,258  27 
**  4,209  63 

167,993  40 

175,080  69 

176,014  19 

184,965  84 

193,044  28 

261,115  49 

284,507  53 

291,189  09 

207,775  55 

132,158  23 
134,783  68 
59,309  92 

140,049  32 
143,035  79 
52,536  95 

136,587  54 
145,165  60 
54,012  30 

154,814  62 
145,657  02 
59,796  51 

146,176  48 
127,956  15 
55,079  70 

168,515  28 
131,698  12 
71,911  91 

189,299  04 
133,015  82 
82,130  63 

202,970  53 
131,529  49 
83,895  37 

141,933  37 
35,499  52 
53,810  46 

953,712  71 

1,099,999  84 

1,461,983  61 

1,468,809  68 

1,420,455  35 

1,623,411  55 

1,675,124  10 

1,609,475  04 

1,165,918  13 

$11,150,330  35 
1,651,322  69 

$11,756,766  17 
2,329,904  76 

$12,421,826  16 
3,219,283  78 

$13,045,650  47 
3,219,365  21 

$12,697,039  05* 
$,317,824  77* 

$15,046,642  95 
4,655,749  21 

$15,805,191  52 
3,703,039  41 

$16,225,836  77 
3,408,407  55 

$10,191,341  62 
2,968,410  61 

$12,801,653  04 

$14,086,670  93 

$15,641,109  94 

$16,265,015  68 

$17,014,863  82* 

$19,702,392  16 

$19,508,230  93 

$19,634,244  32 

$13,159,752  23 

the  year  immediately  preceding,  brought  about  by  City  Charter 


*  Eleven  months  of  expenditures  for  1925  which  accounts  for  the  decrease 
amendment  changing  the  financial  year  period.    See  note  for  details. 

f  Expenditures  for  this  item  are  made  by  the  Schoolhou3e  Commission,  a  department  under  control  of  the  Mayor. 
**  Decrease. 

***  Pensions  to  employees  retired  before  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  Retirement  3y3tem  or  who  did  not  become 


memoers  oi  sucn  system. 
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EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  SCHOOLHOUSE 
COMMISSION  FOR  "  LANDS,  PLANS  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS " 
AND  FOR  "  ALTERATIONS  AND  REPAIRS, 
INCLUDING  FURNITURE  AND  FIXTURES." 

The  School  Committee  secures  its  appropriating 
power  direct  from  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  public  school  education  in  the  city  in  all 
its  phases.  While  the  Committee  makes  appropria- 
tions for  "  lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school 
buildings"  and  for  " alterations  and  repairs  of  school 
buildings,  including  furniture  and  fixtures,"  the  actual 
expenditure  of  the  money  for  these  purposes  is  made 
by  the  Schoolhouse  Commission,  an  organization  created 
by  statute,  and  under  the  control  and  directly  responsible 
to  the  mayor  of  the  city.  The  Schoolhouse  Commis- 
sion consists  of  a  chairman  and  two  associates  who  are 
appointed  by  each  succeeding  mayor.  There  is,  there- 
fore, dual  or  divided  control  of  school  expenditures  in 
Boston. 

During  the  thirteen  years  beginning  with  the  year 
1916-17  and  ending  with  the  year  1928  the  School- 
house  Commission  has  expended  on  the  basis  of  appro- 
priations made  by  the  School  Committee  the  sum  of 
$14,330,398.75  for  "  Alterations  and  Repairs  of  School 
Buildings,  including  Furniture  and  Fixtures;"  and  the 
sum  of  $30,358,149.02  for  "  Lands,  Plans  and  Con- 
struction of  School  Buildings."  The  total  for  these 
two  items  is  $44,688,547.77. 

No  economies  in  construction  or  in  repairs  or  altera- 
tions to  school  buildings  can  be  effected  except  through 
this  Commission  and  through  its  watchfulness  over 
expenditures  for  all  items  for  which  appropriations  have 
been  made  by  the  School  Committee. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  1928  by  the  School- 
house  Commission,  for  which  appropriations  are  made 
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by  the  School  Committee,  are  set  forth  below.  The 
details  of  these  expenditures  covering  "  lands,  plans  and 
construction  of  school  buildings"  and  " alterations  and,, 
repairs  of  school  buildings,  including  furniture  and  fix- 
tures" are  not  included  in  this  report  as  all  the  accounts 
and  data  in  connection  with  such  items  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission: 

a.  Lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school  buildings 

b.  Alterations  and  repairs,  including  furniture  and  fix 

tures       .      .  '  .      v     *i     -  .    •      •  it 

Total    .      .      .i^^jajN.  1'H/i  i 


$3,408,407  55 

1,609,475  04 
$5,017,882  59 
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ENGINEER'S  REPORT  ON  THE  ACQUIRING 
OF  THE  PROPERTY  AT  440  BROOKLINE 
AVENUE  FOR  USE  AS  A  SUPPLY  ROOM. 

The  following  communication  received  from  the 
Engineer  at  the  request  of  the  Business  Manager  gives 
details  in  connection  with  the  acquiring  of  the  property 
at  440  Brookline  avenue  for  use  as  a  supply  room  for 
the  School  Committee: 

Mr.  Alexander  M.  Sullivan, 

Business  Manager,  Boston  School  Committee. 

Dear  Sir, —  At  your  request  I  respectfully  submit 
the  following  report  on  the  acquiring  of  the  property  at 
440  Brookline  avenue,  Boston,  which  is  to  be  used 
as  a  supply  room  for  the  School  Committee. 

For  many  years  the  Boston  public  school  system 
has  been  severely  handicapped  because  of  the  need  of  a 
large  and  suitable  building  for  the  receiving,  storage 
and  delivery  of  school  supplies.  The  building* now  used 
for  this  purpose  is  located  at  the  corner  of  Warren 
avenue  and  Dartmouth  street,  Boston.  It  was  originally 
designed  and  erected  to  serve  two  purposes  —  first,  as 
a  School  Committee  supply  room,  and  second,  as  a  means 
to  provide  additional  classroom  accommodations  for 
the  then  Public  Latin  School.  The  basement  and  first 
floor  of  this  building  were  set  aside  for  the  storage  of 
school  supplies  while  the  upper  floors  were  laid  out  as 
classrooms  and  laboratories.  It  was  completed  and 
made  ready  for  occupancy  during  the  year  1913. 

Not  long  after  its  occupancy  it  became  apparent 
that  the  quarters  provided  were  entirely  too  small  and 
wholly  inadequate  for  the  proper  handling  of  school 
supplies.  It  soon  became  necessary  to  store  materials 
in  aisles  or  on  the  floors.  This  practice  not  only  caused 
greater  congestion  but  severely  handicapped  the  em- 
ployees in  the  efficient  performance  of  their  duties. 
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The  growth  of  the  school  system  has  resulted  in  a 
great  increase  in  the  quantity  of  school  supplies  to  be 
handled.  Consequently,  it  became  urgent  to  deprive  the 
English  High  School  pupils  of  the  use  of  large  basement 
areas  and  to  store  in  them  quantities  of  paper,  custodians' 
supplies  and  other  materials. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  space,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  delay  making  contracts  for  the  delivery 
of  certain  school  materials  until  such  times  as  the 
schools  are  ready  to  receive  them.  Many  contracts  are 
now  made  requiring  deliveries  to  be  made  directly  to  the 
various  schools.  This  method  has  been  found  in  many 
cases  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  costly.  Owing  to  the 
present  limited  storage  space,  the  purchase  of  school 
supplies  on  a  quantity  basis  at  certain  times  when 
prices  are  low  is  prohibited. 

From  a  fire  hazard  point  of  view  conditions  of  the 
Dartmouth  street  building  have  been  objected  to  many 
times  by  officials  of  the  Boston  Fire  Department.  They 
have  held  to  the  opinion  that  because  of  the  storage 
of  inflammable  materials  in  this  building  a  fire  hazard 
exists,  which  is  always  a  source  of  danger  to  the  pupils 
of  the  English  High  School. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  conditions  referred 
to  above,  the  entire  matter  became  one  of  great  concern 
to  you.  You  have  always  maintained  that  a  more 
modern  fireproof  building  and  one  that  could  adequately 
take  care  of  the  future  needs  of  the  Boston  school 
system  should  be  either  built  or  purchased. 

I  was  therefore  directed  by  you  to  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  present  supply  room  and  to  determine,  if 
possible,  whether  or  not  a  building  could  be  immediately 
purchased  or  leased  which  would  be  suitable  for  our 
needs.  Mr.  Wetherbee,  chief  storekeeper,  and  I  made 
a  complete  tour  of  the  city  and  inspected  many  build- 
ings which  could  be  either  leased  or  purchased.  All  of 
the  buildings  inspected  by  us  were  formerly  used  as 
warehouses,  manufacturing  plants  or  breweries.    In  the 
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examination  of  over  twenty-five  such  buildings  we  found 
none  which  would  fulfil  all  of  the  following  requirements: 

a.  One  located  at  or  near  the  center  of  the 
entire  school  system. 

b.  One  of  first-class  or  fireproof  construction. 

c.  One  large  enough  to  meet  the  future  demands 
of  a  rapidly  growing  school  system. 

d.  One  well  constructed,  in  good  condition  and 
which  could  be  purchased  at  a  price  much  lower 
than  that  required  for  a  new  building. 

e.  One  well  lighted,  adequately  heated  and 
sanitary  in  all  respects. 

/.  One  which  could  be  purchased  at  a  low  cost 
and  which  could  be  altered  to  meet  our  requirements 
at  a  minimum  expense. 

Beside  making  inspections  of  buildings  we  also  investi- 
gated several  pieces  of  vacant  land  as  possible  sites 
on  which  a  new  supply  room  could  be  erected.  These 
sites  included  those  owned  by  the  City  of  Boston  and 
which  were  called  to  your  attention  by  the  Boston 
Finance  Commission.  One  of  them  is  in  Roxbury  and  is 
the  one  on  which  the  old  Miles  Standish  School  had 
formerly  stood.  Because  of  our  inability  to  find  at  that 
time  a  suitable  building  which  could  be  purchased  at  a 
reasonable  price,  we  were  about  to  recommend  that  the 
Miles  Standish  lot  be  selected  as  a  suitable  one  on 
which  should  be  built  a  new  up-to-date  supply  room. 

During  the  month  of  March,  1928,  Mr.  Wetherbee 
called  my  attention  to  a  vacant  building  which  the 
owners  were  desirous  of  selling  and  which  was  located 
at  440  Brookline  avenue,  near  the  corner  of  Long- 
wood  avenue.  We  both  visited  the  building  in  company 
with  the  agent  for  the  property  and  made  a  complete 
examination  of  it.  We  were  both  very  favorably 
impressed  with  the  design,  construction  and  location 
of  this  building.  We  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it 
could  be  easily  converted  into  an  up-to-date  supply 
room  at  a  minimum  cost  for  alterations. 
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It  might  be  well  to  add  here  that  during  the  inspection 
of  this  and  other  buildings  we  were  most  careful  not  to 
disclose  our  identity  nor  in  any  way  to  make  known  the 
fact  that  we  were  representatives  of  the  City  of  Boston 
endeavoring  to  procure  suitable  quarters  for  a  School 
Committee  supply  room. 

A  description  of  this  property,  which  is  part  of  a 
report  made  to  you  at  the  time,  is  as  follows:  The 
lot  contains  66,811  square  feet,  and  is  bounded  by  three 
streets,  namely,  Brookline  avenue,  Binney  street  and 
Deaconess  road.  The  building  is  a  one-story  brick 
structure  and  covers  a  little  less  than  one  half  of  the 
entire  lot.  It  has  a  frontage  on  Brookline  avenue 
of  86  feet  and  a  depth  along  Deaconess  road  covering 
the  entire  block  of  approximately  337  feet.  The 
total  area  of  the  first  floor  is  approximately  30,000 
square  feet.  It  has  natural  light  on  four  sides  and 
is  well  provided  with  skylights  on  the  roof.  It  is 
high  studded  and  is  provided  with  up-to-date  mechanical 
equipment  such  as  heating,  electrical  and  plumbing 
systems.  The  building  is  constructed  in  a  first-class 
manner  and  all  of  the  materials  used  in  its  construction 
are  'of  high  grade.  At  the  front  of  the  building  and  as 
part  of  the  first  floor  facing  Brookline  avenue  is  a  large 
general  office  and  three  smaller  ones.  The  large  office 
is  provided  with  well-constructed  bookcases  and  a  large 
safety  deposit  vault.  In  addition  to  the  first-floor 
area  the  front  part  of  the  building  has  a  well-lighted 
basement  and  contains  an  area  of  approximately  8,000 
square  feet.  The  basement  can  be  used  as  a  garage  for 
the  storage  of  School  Committee  cars  as  well  as  for  the 
storage  of  custodians'  supplies.  The  heating  plant  is 
the  so-called  modulation  type,  well  designed  and  amply 
large  to  heat  the  building.  The  boilers  are  so  equipped 
that  they  can  be  fired  with  either  coal  or  oil.  The  build- 
ing is  provided  with  a  fuel  oil  tank,  a  separate  hot-water 
heating  system  for  summer  use,  and  a  gasoline  tank 
having  a  capacity  of  4,000  gallons. 
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In  checking  up  at  this  time  the  valuation  of  the 
property  as  shown  on  the  books  of  the  Assessing  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Boston,  I  found  that  both  land  and 
building  were  assessed  for  four  years  previous  to  our 
negotiations  as  follows: 

Assessed  valuation,  66,811  square  feet  of  land  .  .  .  $50,100  00 
Assessed  valuation  of  building   94,900  00 

Total  assessed  valuation     .  $145,000  00 

A  few  days  after  this  building  was  brought  to  our 
attention  you,  the  real  estate  agent  and  I  made  a 
visit  to  the  building.  You  expressed  yourself  then  as 
very  favor  ably  impressed  with  it  and  immediately 
decided  that  it  was  a  building  most  suitable  for  our 
needs.  At  this  conference  the  agent  stated  to  you  that 
the  owners  of  the  property  were  desirous  of  disposing 
of  it  and  were  willing  to  sell  it  for  the  sum  of  $165,000. 

After  obtaining  from  the  agent  the  selling  price  of 
the  land  and  building  you  then  informed  him  that  you 
represented  the  City  of  Boston  as  Business  Manager 
of  the  School  Committee  and  that  you  were  desirous 
of  procuring  the  property  for  use  as  a  supply  room  for 
the  public  schools.  The  agent  then  stated  that  the 
price  asked  by  the  owners  would  be  the  same  to  the 
City  of  Boston  as  any  private  concern  and  at  your 
request  he  submitted  to  you  in  writing  a  signed  com- 
munication setting  forth  the  price  and  other  data  in 
reference  to  the  property. 

Since  funds  were  not  available  out  of  appropriations 
at  that  time  for  the  immediate  purchase  of  the  property 
you  then  submitted  to  the  owners  a  proposition  to 
lease  it  with  an  option  to  purchase  it  at  any  time  during 
the  term  of  the  lease.  The  owners  at  first  refused 
to  consider  any  proposition  of  leasing  but  later  stated 
that  they  were  willing  to  lease  it  for  the  sum  of  $25,000 
per  annum,  a  price  which,  in  your  opinion,  was  exces- 
sive. At  your  request  I  consulted  the  Finance  Com- 
mission who  referred  me  to  a  prominent  real  estate 
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expert.  He  claimed  that  the  rental  for  this  property 
should  not  exceed  $18,000  per  year.  This  offer  was 
made  by  you  to  the  owners,  who  later  on  agreed  to 
lease  it  at  this  figure. 

Consequently  on  June  19,  1928,  you  submitted  to 
the  School  Committee  a  communication  accompanying 
the  following  order: 

" Ordered,  That  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  is 
hereby  requested  to  lease  from  September  1,  1928, 
from  E.  T.  Redmond  &  Co.,  agents,  the  property 
at  440  Brookline  avenue,  bounded  by  Brookline 
avenue,  Binney  street  and  Deaconess  road,  con- 
sisting of  a  building  and  66,811  square  feet  of  land, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  at  a  rental  not  to  exceed 
$18,000  per  year,  with  an  option  to  be  exercised 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  School  Committee 
to  purchase  the  property  at  a  price  of  not  more  than 
$165,000  at  any  time  during  the  term  of  the  lease 
upon  a  written  notice  of  thirty  days,  and  with  the 
understanding  that  prior  to  occupancy  by  the 
School  Committee  the  building  shall  be  made  ready 
for  use  by  cleaning  it  thoroughly  and  making  all 
necessary  repairs/' 

The  above  order  was  passed  and  the  Schoolhouse 
Commissioners  were  requested  to  prepare  the  proper 
lease  for  the  taking  over  of  the  land  and  building  by  the 
School  Committee. 

After  much  delay  the  School  Committee  were  given 
possession  of  the  building  on  December  1,  1928,  and  the 
rental  of  it  started  from  that  time. 

During  the  past  few  months  contractors  employed  by 
the  Schoolhouse  Commission  have  been  making  altera- 
tions and  have  been  installing  the  necessary  equipment 
for  the  storage  of  school  supplies.  It  is  now  expected 
that  this  work  will  be  completed  and  everything  made 
ready  for  occupancy  early  in  June. 

Since  the  lease  was  executed  the  School  Committee 
passed  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  the  entire 
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property  at  the  price  covered  in  the  lease,  viz,  $165,000. 
This  matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Street  Com- 
missioners. 

In  the  leasing  and  purchase  of  this  new  supply  room 
every  precaution  has  been  taken  by  you  to  safeguard 
carefully  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers  by  negotiating 
with  the  owner  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  building 
and  land  at  a  reasonable  price.  You  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  this  building  together  with  the  land  for 
si (35,000,  a  price  which  is  but  14  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  assessed  valuation.  This  percentage  is  exceedingly 
low  when  compared  with  land  and  property  takings 
made  by  the  city  at  various  times. 

The  Boston  Finance  Commission  in  a  recent  report 
to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  made  known  the  results  of  a 
study  of  the  cost  of  land  takings  during  the  last  ten 
years.  The  report  contains  a  table  showing  the  prices 
paid  by  the  City  of  Boston  as  compared  with  assessed 
values.  A  study  of  this  report  will  show  that  in  the 
land  takings  made  during  the  above-stated  period  the 
City  of  Boston  paid  prices  ranging  from  50  to  100 
per  cent  more  than  the  assessed  valuation.  The 
Finance  Commission  in  this  report  recommends  the  very 
same  policy  which  you  had  adopted  previously  in  the 
purchase  of  the  new  supply  room,  namely,  the  policy  of 
first  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  property 
in  order  to  establish  a  limit  in  the  price  to  be  paid 
when  land  and  property  is  finally  taken  by  the  city. 

The  School  Committee  in  acquiring  the  building  at 
440  Brookline  avenue  for  supply  room  purposes  has 
selected  one  which,  in  my  opinion,  fulfills  all  require- 
ments. This  building  should  be  the  means  of  providing 
in  the  future  for  a  prompt,  efficient  and  economic 
distribution  of  supplies. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

James  J.  Mahar, 

Engineer. 
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DETERMINATION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
THE  SAFETY  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 
FROM  A  STRUCTURAL  OR  FIRE  HAZARD 
POINT  OF  VIEW. , 

At  a  conference  of  the  School  Committee  the  Business 
Manager  recommended  that  an  opinion  be  sought  from 
the  City  Law  Department  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing under  existing  law  as  to  what  body  is  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  school  buildings  from  a  structural  or 
fire  hazard  point  of  view. 

The  following  opinion  was  received  from  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  under  date  of  December  14,  1928, 
and  in  such  opinion  it  is  clearly  stated  that  the  responsi- 
bility has  been  placed  by  the  Legislature  upon  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission  to  provide  buildings  which  are 
safe  for  occupancy  by  school  pupils,  and  to  prevent 
buildings  from  becoming  fire  hazards: 

Law  Department, 
11  Beacon  Street,  December  14,  1928. 

Miss  Ellen  M.  Cronin,  Secretary,  School  Committee 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  15  Beacon  street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Dear  Madam, —  The  School  Committee  has  asked  to 
be  advised  upon  the  following  questions: 

1.  Who  is  the  responsible  body  for  determining  the 
safety  of  school  buildings  from  a  structural  or  fire 
hazard  point  of  view? 

2.  If  it  shall  be  determined  that  the  responsibility 
is  with  the  School  Committee,  what  procedure  shall  be 
followed  by  the  School  Committee  in  determining  the 
question  of  safety? 

3.  What  is  the  law  regarding  inspection  of  public 
buildings  other  than  school  buildings,  and  what  body 
determines  the  question  of  safety  or  unsafety  of  such 
public  buildings? 

My  answer  to  your  first  question  is  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  decision  as  to  the  safety  or  unsafety  of 
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school  buildings  from  the  point  of  view  of  structural  or 
fire  hazard  rests  with  the  Board  of  Schoolhouse  Com- 
missioners. By  chapter  473  of  the  Acts  of  1901  the 
Schoolhouse  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston  was 
established.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  School- 
house  Department  are  provided  for  in  section  2  of 
this  act.  By  this  section  the  Schoolhouse  Department 
is  given  whatever  power  and  authority  the  City  Council 
or  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  had  relative 
to  the  selecting  of  land  for  school  purposes,  the  pro- 
viding of  temporary  school  accommodations  and  the 
making,  altering  and  approving  of  designs  and  plans  for 
school  purposes,  erecting,  completing,  altering,  repairing, 
furnishing  and  preparing  yards  for  school  buildings  and 
making  contracts  and  selecting  architects  for  doing  the 
said  work.  This  power  and  authority  it  is  provided 
shall  no  longer  be  exercised  by  nor  shall  the  duties  and 
obligations  be  imposed  upon  the  City  Council  or  School 
Committee.  The  power  to  do  the  aforesaid  work  is 
limited  only  by  the  provision  that  the  Board  of  School- 
house  Commissioners  shall  not  incur  any  expense  for 
any  purpose  beyond  the  amount  authorized  by  the 
School  Committee  under  section  4  of  the  act,  nor 
beyond  the  sums  which  may  be  appropriated  by  the 
School  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  doing  this  work. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Legislature  has  placed  the  burden 
and  responsibility  of  altering,  repairing  and  furnishing 
school  buildings  upon  the  Schoolhouse  Commissioners 
and  has  taken  this  duty  away  from  the  School  Com- 
mittee. In  order  to  comply  with  these  provisions  of 
law  the  Schoolhouse  Commissioners  have  designated 
inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  and  examine  the 
school  buildings  of  the  city  and  to  report  to  the  Chief 
Inspector,  who  in  turn  reports  to  the  Schoolhouse 
Commission  any  instances  where  school  buildings  are 
in  need  of  repairs  or  alteration.  These  inspectors 
are  required  to  report  any  building  which  because 
of  its  condition  will  endanger  the  lives  of  the  pupils 
and  teachers  or  which  has  become  a  fire  hazard.  Of 
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course,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  prevents  any 
person,  whether  he  be  a  school  teacher  or  any  other 
officer  of  the  School  Committee,  from  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commissioners  or  their 
inspectors  the  fact  that  a  school  building  is  in  dangerous 
condition  or  is  a  fire  hazard.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  the  burden  is  upon  the  Schoolhouse  Department 
to  maintain  the  school  buildings  in  proper  condition, 
whether  the  same  be  called  to  their  attention  by  persons 
other  than  their  own  inspectors  or  by  such  officers 
designated  by  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  primarily 
for  this  purpose. 

The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  under  the 
authority  granted  to  it  by  the  various  acts  of  the  Legis- 
lature (see  chapter  206,  Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended) 
has  authority  to  provide  by  appropriation  a  lump  sum 
appropriation  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing 
buildings. 

Of  course,  this  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  School- 
house  Commissioners  to  main  school  buildings  in  proper 
condition  does  not  take  away  from  the  School  Com- 
mittee the  important  inherent  power  and  dut}^  which 
resides  in  it  to  care  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
pupils  in  their  charge  who  attend  public  schools.  While 
the  care  and  welfare  of  the  pupils  who  attend  public 
schools  must  necessarily  be  related  to  the  proper  housing 
of  the  children  by  the  providing  of  proper  school  build- 
ings, nevertheless,  the  Legislature  has  placed  upon 
the  Schoolhouse  Commission  the  obligation  of  pro- 
viding proper  school  facilities  while  retaining  to  the 
School  Committee  the  duty  and  obligation  to  provide 
for  the  immediate  care  and  welfare  of  the  pupils  who 
attend  the  schools.  See  opinion  of  this  department, 
dated  September  28,  1927,  to  the  School  Committee,  in 
which  opinion  this  department  advised  your  Board 
that  when  once  a  schoolhouse  has  been  constructed 
and  turned  over  for  occupancy  by  the  Schoolhouse 
Commission  to  the  School  Committee,  such  property  is 
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within  the  control  of  the  School  Committee,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  care  and  welfare  of  the  pupils  who 
attend  the  school.  This  opinion  was  rendered  to 
advise  the  School  Committee  that  it  has  the  authority 
to  issue  permits  for  the  occupancy  of  a  schoolyard 
where  a  construction  company  desired  permission  to 
build  and  maintain  a  fence  or  barricade  in  the  yard  of  a 
school  where  children  were  attending  school.  Clearly 
this  was  a  matter  which  involved  the  health  and  safety 
of  pupils  attending  the  school  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  structural  condition  of  the  school  building 
itself.  In  this  opinion  your  Board  was  further  advised 
that  if  it  was  of  the  opinion  that  some  kind  of  con- 
struction was  necessary  in  order  to  safeguard  the  pupils 
that  it  should  call  upon  the  Schoolhouse  Commission 
to  provide  the  necessary  construction. 

I  advise  you,  therefore,  that  the  responsibility  has 
been  placed  by  the  Legislature  upon  the  Schoolhouse 
Commission  to  provide  buildings  which  are  safe  for 
occupancy  by  school  pupils  and  to  prevent  buildings 
from  becoming  fire  hazards. 

My  answer  to  the  first  question  necessarily  precludes 
an  answer  to  your  second  question. 

My  answer  to  your  third  question  is  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  maintaining  the  public  buildings  of  the  city  in 
safe  and  proper  condition,  which  are  within  the  control 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings,  is  placed 
upon  his  shoulders  and  he  is  required  to  maintain 
all  buildings  under  his  control  in  proper  and  safe  con- 
dition. He  has  inspectors  and  janitors  to  advise  him 
regarding  these  matters  and,  of  course,  is  advised  in 
many  instances  by  the  Building  Department  and  the 
Fire  Department  of  the  city.  In  the  case  of  other 
public  buildings  such  as  the  Fire  Department  buildings 
or  Police  Department  buildings,  the  responsibility  is 
clearly  upon  those  in  charge  of  such  departments. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  S.  Deland, 
Corporation  Counsel. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  AND  SUMMARY  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS.  DETAILS  OF  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS AND  ESTIMATES  WILL  BE 
FOUND  IN  THE  BUDGET  FOR  THE  YEAR. 


On  April  16,  1928,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  summarized  appropriations  "on  account": 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  Vocational 
Guidance: 

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others   $4,800,000  00 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees  .      .  160,000  00 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons  .      .      .  363,000  00 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power  270,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   265,000  00 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians   1,700  00 

Physical  Education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of 
the  supervising  staff  and  others  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals —  day  schools  and  playgrounds)     .      .      .  90,000  00 
Salaries  of  school  physicians  and  school  nurses,  includ- 
ing members  of  the  supervising  staff     .      .      .      .  86,500  00 
Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals)   44,000  00 

Pensions  to  teachers   58,800  00 

Total   $6,139,000  00 


On  May  21,  1928,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  summarized  appropriations  "on  account"  in 
addition  to  those  appropriated  at  the  meeting  of  April 
16,  1928: 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  Vocational 
Guidance: 

Salaries  of  principals,|teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others  $2,000,000  00 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of^attendance  and  other  employees  .      .         60,000  00 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons  .      .      .        120,000  00 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric^current  for  power       .  20,000  00 


Carried  forward 


$2,200,000  00 
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Brought  forward   $2,200,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   175,000  00 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians   1,500  00 

Physical  Education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of 

the  supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and 

incidentals  —  day  schools  and  playgrounds)  .  .  100,000  00 
Salaries  of  school  physicians  and  school  nurses,  including 

members  of  the  supervising  staff   50,000  00 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals)   20,000  00 

Pensions  to  teachers   25,000  00 

Total   $2,571,500  00 


On  June  25,  1928,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  final  summarized  appropriations  in  addition  to 
those  made  "on  account"  at  the  meetings  of  April  16, 
1928,  and  May  21,  1928: 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  Vocational 
Guidance : 

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 


vising staff  and  others   $4,748,438  24 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees  .      .  158,258  55 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons        .      .  362,710  04 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power      .  231,865  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   659,485  84 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians   1,300  00 

Physical  Education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of 
the  supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and 

incidentals — •  day  schools  and  playgrounds)  .  .  121,219  62 
Salaries  of  school  physicians  and  school  nurses,  including 

members  of  the  supervising  staff   69,906  00 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals)   20,778  87 

Pensions  to  teachers   10,300  48 


Total  $6,384,262  64 


The  three  preceding  orders  (April  16,  1928,  $6,139,000;  May  21,  1928, 
$2,571,500;  June  25,  1928,  $6,384,262.64;)  total,  $15,094,762.64. 

On  October  1,  1928,  the  School  Committee  passed  an 
order  making  the  following  transfer: 

From  the  item  "Salaries  of  Principals,  Teachers,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Supervising  Staff  and  Others"  to  the  item 
1 '  Salaries  of  Custodians  and  Salaries  of  Matrons ' '      .        $17,000  00 
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ALTERATIONS  AND  REPAIRS  TO  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

On  April  2,  1928,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriation  on  account,  for  the  alteration 
and  repair  of  school  buuldings,  for  furniture,  fixtures, 
and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protec- 
tion for  existing  buildings  and  for  improving  existing 
schoolyards : 

C.    General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings, 

exclusive  of  major  educational  items  ....    $1,000,000  00 


On  May  28,  1928,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriations  on  account,  for  the  alteration 
and  repair  of  school  buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures, 
and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protec- 
tion for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing 
schoolyards,  in  addition  to  the  amount  appropriated  at 
the  meeting  of  April  2,  1928: 


B.  Major  Educational  Items.  (For  the  following  items 
calling  only  for  work  necessitated  by  educational 
requirements  approved  by  the  Superintendent.) 

1.  Protective  work  by  pupils  $15,000  00 

2.  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston: 

(a)    Partition,  gymnasium   6,000  00 

(6)    Passageway  between  first  and  second  floor,         10,000  00 

(c)  50-foot  cases,  third  floor  corridor      .      .  1,500  00 

(d)  Cupboards,  Rooms  15,  25   .      .      .      .  800  00 

(e)  Cases,  Rooms  27,  28    600  00 

(/)    One  vertical  filing  cabinet  each,  Rooms 

28,  43    80  00 

(g)  Enlarge  case  between  Rooms  18  and  20    .  1,200  00 

(h)  Enclose  bench,  Room  33     ...      .  200  00 

(i)  Provide  shelving  and  ladder,  Room  34  .  300  00 
(j)    Build  cabinet  and  shelving  in  passageway, 

Room  43    300  00 

(k)    Four    tables    and    twenty-four  chairs, 

library   600  00 

(I)     Five  tables  and  fifty  chairs,  lunchroom    .  400  00 

O)  100  tablet  armchairs   700  00 

(n)    Art  Department: 

Two  demonstration  desks,  Rooms  43, 

44,  two  model  stands   ....  1,000  00 


Carried  forward  $38,680  00 
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Brought  forward   $38,680  00 

(o)    Electrical  equipment,  Rooms  34,  35,  42, 

switchboard  and  bench  connections  .  1,800  00 
(p)    Furnish  nine   desk  lamps  for  existing 

outlets   100  00 

(q)    Install  four  lantern  screens        ...  150  00 

(r)    White  shades,  Rooms  31,  32      .      .      .  400  00 

(s)    Additional  toilets,  teachers'  room     .      .  1,200  00 

3.  Charlestown  High  School: 

Enlarge  Rooms  26,  32    5,000  00 

4.  Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls: 

Remodel  Room  27  as  biology  laboratory      .      .  4,000  00 


(a)    Partition  off  workroom. 

(6)  Equip  workroom  with  work  bench,  shelv- 
ing and  sink. 

(c)    Equip  laboratory  with  small  demonstra- 
tion table,  eighteen  standard  biological 
laboratory  tables  and  stoves. 
5.    East  Boston  High  School: 

(a)  Improve  the  lighting  of  the  shops  for  boys 

in  the  co-operative  course      ...  75  00 

(b)  Install  lighting  on  display  boards     .      .  250  00 

(c)  Provide  lighting  for  paper  storage  room 

in  the  basement  and  staircase       .      .  30  00 

(d)  Install  a  light  in  the  telephone  booth      .  40  00 

(e)  Provide  suitable  receptacles  in  the  office 

practice  room   150  00 

(J)  Relocate  switch  controls  where  necessary 
in  the  co-operative  industrial  shops  and 
add  additional  receptacles  where  neces- 
sary. This  should  include  connecting 
a  new  Springfield  lathe,  and  the  replace- 


ment of  defective  switches     .      .      .  250  00 

(g)    Additional  facilities  for  drawing  room  and 

school  corridors   2,800  00 

6.  Girls'  High  School: 

Relight  and  refinish  corridors,  etc   6,000  00 

7.  Hyde  Park  High  School: 

Remodel  and  refinish  for  intermediate  school  pur- 
poses   65,000  00 

8.  Jamaica  Plain  High  School : 
Furnish  for  agricultural  department : 

One  Spencer  turbo  compressor  (in  place  of 

present  blower)   350  00 

One  wall  display  board,  4  feet  by  12  feet  .      .  50  00 

Twenty  wooden  stools   60  00 

One  standard  sheet  metal  bench  ....  60  00 

One  lumber  rack,  4  feet  by  12  feet  by  6  feet     .  100  00 

One  floor  stand  rest  for  lathe      ....  20  00 


Carried  forward  $126,565  00 
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Brought  forward  $126,565  00 

9.    Mechanic  Arts  High  School: 

Additional  machine  equipment       ....  2,000  00 

10.  South  Boston  High  School: 

Equip  for  projection  work,  Rooms  212,  216,  308,  1,000  00 

1 1 .  Boston  Trade  School : 

(a)    Repair  machines   600  00 

{b)  Bring  into  use  two  engines  secured  from 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School  (repairs, 
cost  of  connecting,  remodeling  floor)  5,500  00 

(c)  Additional  equipment  for  printing  depart- 
ment and  lever  cutter,  linotype,  cut 
cost  cabinets   13,250  00 

12.  Trade  School  for  Girls: 

(a)  Enlarge  cookery  classroom  on  the  first 
floor  to  provide  additional  daylight, 
and  prepare  for  use   1,500  00 

(6)    Buttonhole  machine   300  00 

13.  Gun  racks: 

Public  Latin,  200;  Charlestown  High,  150; 
*  Brighton  High,  100;  Mechanic  Arts,  400; 
Donald  McKay,  100;  Washington  Allston,  75; 
Bennett,  125    6,900  00 

14.  (a)    High  School  safes: 

Charlestown  High       ....  1 

Girls'  High  f  1 

—  900  00 

(b)    Intermediate  School  safes: 

Thomas  Gardner  District    ....  450  00 

15.  Dearborn  School : 

(a)    Build  fire  escape  link  to  annex    .      .      .  3,500  00 

(6)    Door  from  basement  to  yard        .  .  1,200  00 

16.  Dudley  District: 

Nathan  Hale  School,  remodel  two  rooms,  first 

floor,  to  form  kindergarten,  one  toilet       .      .  4,000  00 

17.  Elihu  Greenwood  District: 

Create  and  equip  nurse's  room  at  Trescott  School,  2,000  00 

18.  Lowell  District: 

Health  room,  Lucretia  Crocker  School  .      .      .  3,000  00 

19.  Martin  District : 

(a)    Supply  additional  shelving  in  Rooms  1,  2, 

3,  4,  5,  6,  8  and  12,  Martin  School. 
(6)    Supply  maple  floor  in  nurse's  room,  Martin 

School. 

(c)    Equipment  of  combination  science  and 

dressmaking  room,  Martin  School  .      .  1,300  00 


Carried  forward  $173,965  00 


*  In  addition,  install  false  bottoms  in  old  racks. 

t  Equipped  with  three  shelves  (adjustable)  and  no  drawers. 
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Brought  forward  $173,965  00 

20.  Prince  School : 

Wood  floor  in  basement  shop   325  00 

21.  Rice  School: 

(a)    Create  new  master's  office  on  second  floor. 
(6)    Make  of  present  office,  storeroom  with 
laboratory. 

(c)  Refinish  teachers'  room  on  second  floor 

for  health  room. 

(d)  Refinish  health  room  on  third  floor  for 

teachers'  room,  providing  lavatory  in 


small  room  adjoining      ....  3,500  00 

22.  Robert  Treat  Paine  School: 

(a)    Install  toilet  room  in  basement  .      .      .  600  00 

(6)    Move  kindergarten  from  Room  106  to  102, 

and  install  toilet   900  00 

(c)    Build  storeroom  in  health  room        .      .  1,000  00 

23.  Theodore  Lyman  School : 

Teachers'  toilet   2,500  00 

24.  Washington  Allston  School : 

(a)  Install  and  equip  lunchroom  for  300  chil- 
dren in  present  voting  place   .      .      .  2,500  00 

(6)  Remodel  teachers'  room  to  provide  health 
room.  (See  plans  submitted  December, 
1926)   1,500  00 

25.  Washington  Irving  School : 

(a)    Change  girls'  sanitary  on  first  floor  of  third 

unit  to  boys'  sanitary      ....  1,200  00 

(6)  Cut  a  door  into  courtyard  from  the  corri- 
dor in  basement  of  second  unit     .      .  800  00 

(c)  Prepare  about  9,000  square  feet  on  Haw- 
thorne street  side  for  play  space    .      .  7,500  00 

26.  Department  of  Evening  and  Summer  Schools: 

(a)    Incidental  repairs  and  equipment     .      .  4,000  00 

(6)    Remodel  lighting  in  English  High  School,  8,000  00 

27.  Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts: 

Incidental  repairs  and  equipment  ....         15,000  00 

28.  Department  of  Manual  Arts  (mechanical) : 

(a)    South  Boston  High  School : 

Locksmith  work  on  drawing  tables     .      .  250  00 

(6)    Eliot  District: 

Manual  training  room   2,500  00 

(c)  Henry  L.  Pierce  District: 

Bring  Emily  A.  Fifield  machine  equipment 
up  to  intermediate  standard  .      .      .  600  00 

(d)  Michelangelo  Intermediate  District: 
Bring  sheet  metal  and  auto  mechanics' 

equipments  up  to  intermediate  standards  1,425  00 


Carried  forward  $228,065  00 
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Brought  forward  $228,065  00 

(e)    Prescott  District : 

Bring  Abram  E.  Cutter  electrical  and, 
woodworking  equipments  up  to  inter- 
mediate standards   3,000  00 

(/)    Thomas  N.  Hart  District  : 

Create  and  equip  a  room  for  printing      .  3,000  00 

(g)    Ulysses  S.  Grant  District : 

Bring   woodworking    equipment    up  to 

intermediate  standards    ....  1,400  00 

(/?)  Incidental  repairs  and  equipment  .  .  10,500  00 
(i)    Electric  light  alterations  and  additions     .  1,250  00 

29.  Department  of  Manual  Arts  (drawing) : 

(a)    High  School  of  Commerce: 

Equip  Room  302  as  drawing  studio  .      .  1,400  00 

(6)    Incidental  repairs  and  equipment      .      .  6,000  00 

(c)  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  Room 

110: 

Create  storage  space  and  furnish  chairs   .  1,300  00 

(d)  Joseph  H.  Barnes  School    ....  875  00 

(e)  Michelangelo  School   960  00 

30.  Department  of  Physical  Education: 

Nine  plaj-ground  shelters   18,000  00 

Donald  McKay,  James  A.  Garfield,  John  D. 
Philbrick,  John  J.  Williams,  Lafayette, 
Michael  J.  Perkins,  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Harriet  A.  Baldwin 
schoolyards. 

31.  Department  of  School  Hygiene : 

(a)    Miscellaneous  repairs,  adjustments  and 

equipment   4,000  00 

(6)    Rest  and  nutrition  equipment  (25  items),  7,500  00 

32.  Lockers  (steel) : 

(a)  Michelangelo,  70    420  00 

(b)  Teachers  College,  50    300  00 

(c)  Brighton  High,  250    1,500  00 

(Of  such  character  that  they  may  be 
transferred  to  new  high  school.) 

(d)  English  High,  100    600  00 

(e)  High  School  of  Commerce,  400  .  .  2,400  00 
(/)    Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  122       .      .  732  00 

(g)  South  Boston  High  School,  1  teacher's    .  24  00 

(h)  Girls'  High  School,  12  teachers'         .  •     .  120  00 

33.  Equip  nine  standard  science  rooms:  Blackinton, 

Francis  Parkman,  John  Cheverus,  Norcross, 
Quincy,  Prescott,  Dwight,  Hugh  O'Brien  and 
Mather  Schools   7,200  00 


Total  of  the  foregoing  items  ....  $300,546  00 
Reserve   14,454  00 


Total  $315,000  00 
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C.    General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings, 

exclusive  of  major  educational  items  ....      $272,628  71 


On  July  9,  1928,  the  School  Committee  made  the 
following  appropriation  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of 
school  buildings,  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing 
buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  schoolyards,  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  appropriated  at  the  meetings  of 
April  2,  1928,  and  May  28,  1928: 

A.    Administration  expenses,  Schoolhouse  Department 

(alterations  and  repairs  appropriations)    .      .      .      $125,000  00 


AMENDMENTS  TO  APPROPRIATION  ORDERS,  ALTERATIONS 
AND  REPAIRS. 

On  November  5,  1928,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order : 

Ordered,  That  the  minutes  of  May  28,  1928,  are  hereby  amended,  on  page 
132,  to  provide  that  the  following-named  item  included  in  the  estimates  of 
costs  of  work  to  be  done  under  (6),  Major  Educational  Items  shall  read  as 
follows: 

26.    Department  of  Evening  and  Summer  Schools: 

(6)    Remodel  lighting  in  English  High  School,         $8,000  00 


TRANSFERS    WITHIN    APPROPRIATION    FOR  REPAIRS, 
ALTERATIONS,  ETC. 

On  November  19,  1928,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  sum  appropriated  at  the  meeting  of  May  28,  1928 
(see  pages  132-133),  "To  provide  for  the  cost  of  alteration  and  repair  of 
•school  buildings  and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of 
fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving 
existing  schoolyards  during  the  financial  year  January  1  to  December  31 , 
1928,"  the  following-named  sum  is  hereby  transferred  from  Item  (6) 
Major  Educational  Items  to  Item  (c)  General  Alterations  and  Repairs 
to  school  buildings,  exclusive  of  major  educational  items: 
Fnmzltemb.—  Major  Educational  Items    ....       $75.000  00 


To  Item  c. —  General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school 

buildings,  exclusive  of  major  educational  items  .      .        S75.000  00 
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On  December  27,  1928,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  sums  appropriated  at  the  meetings  of  May  28  (see 
pages  132-133)  and  July  9,  1928  (see  pages  190-191),  "To  provide  for  the 
alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings  and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings, 
and  for  improving  existing  schoolyards  during  the  financial  year  January  1 , 
to  December  31,  1928"  (including  the  administration  expenses  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Department  under  this  item),  the  following-named  sums  are 
hereby  transferred  from  Item  (a)  Administration  Expenses,  Schoolhouse 
Department,  and  from  Item  (6)  Major  Educational  Items  to  Item  (c) 
General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school  buildings,  exclusive  of  major 
educational  items: 

From  Item  a. —  Administration  Expenses,  Schoolhouse 

Department  $21,000  00 

Fromltemb. —  Major  Educational  Items      ....         60,134  39 

$81,134  39 

To  Item  c. —  General  alterations  and  repairs  to  school 

buildings,  exclusive  of  major  educational  items  .      .        $81,134  39 


CREDITS    TO    APPROPRIATION  ITEMS. 

To  the  item  " Pensions  to  Teachers"  was  credited  the 
sum  of  $75,580.23,  made  available  by  chapter  289  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  1916. 

SUMMARY   OF   THE    FOREGOING    MAINTENANCE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, INCLUDING  CREDITS  AND  TRANSFERS. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  Vocational 


Guidance : 

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others  $11,531,438  24 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees  .      .  378,258  55 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons    .      .      .  862,710  04 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power  .      .  521,865  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   1,099,485  84, 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians   4,500  00 

Physical  Education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of 
the  supervising  staff  and  others  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals—  day  schools  and  playgrounds)     .      .      .  311,219  62 
Salaries  of  school  physicians  and  school  nurses,  including 

members  of  the  supervising  staff   206,406  00 


Carried  forward  $14,915,883  29 
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Brought  forward   $14,915,883  29 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals)   84,778  87 

Pensions  to  teachers  '*.  169,680  71 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 

hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old 

buildings,  including  new  lighting  fixtures     .      .      .  1,712,628  71 

Total  amount  appropriated   $16,882,971  58 


The  expenditures  for  maintenance  were  as  follows: 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  Vocational 


Guidance : 

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others   $11,252,524  10 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees  .  .  365,007  45 
Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons  .  .  841,944  33 
Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power      .        455,622  81 

Supplies  and  incidentals   987,685  06 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians   3,993  50 

Physical  Education   (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of 
the  supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and 
incidentals  —  day  schools  and  playgrounds)       .      .        291,189  09 
Salaries  of  school  physicians  and  school  nurses,  including 

members  of  the  supervising  staff   202,970  53 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals)   83,895  37 

Pensions  to  teachers   131,529  49 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old 
buildings,  including  new  lighting  fixtures     .      .      .      1,609,475  04 

Total  expenditures  $16,225,836  77 

Total  credits  brought  down  $16,882,971  58 

Total  expenditures  brought  down   16,225,836  77 

Balance  $657,134  81 


The  balance  at  the  end  of  year  was  made  up  as 
follows: 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  Vocational 
Guidance : 

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others  $278,914  14 

Carried  forward   $278,914  14 


i 
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Brought  forward   $278,914  14 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees  .      .  13.251  10 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons        .      .  20,765  71 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power      .  66,242  19 

Supplies  and  incidentals   111,800  78 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians    506  50 

Physical  Education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of 
the  supervising  staff  and  others  and  supplies  and 

incidentals  —  day  schools  and  playgrounds)  .  .  20,030  53 
Salaries  of  school  physicians  and  school  nurses,  including 

members  of  the  supervising  staff   3,435  47 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals)   883  50 

Pensions  to  teachers   38,151  22 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old 

buildings,  including  new  lighting  fixtures     .      .      .  103,153  67 


Balance  $657,134  81 


APPROPRIATION    FOR    NEW    SCHOOL    BUILDINGS,  LANDS, 

YARDS,  ETC. 

Appropriation  orders  for  lands  and  buildings  from  the 
tax  levy  for  the  financial  year  1928  were  passed  by  the 
School  Committee  as  follows : 

On  February  6,  1928,  the  School  Committee  passed 
the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  (a) 
the  cost  of  new  land  and  building  items,  (5)  the  additional  cost  of  land  and 
building  items  previously  authorized,  and  (c)  the  cost  of  revisions  of 
estimates: 

(a)    Appropriations  for  New  Land  and  Building  Items. 
Item  2. —  Abraham  Lincoln  District,  city  proper:  Continu- 
ation School,  equipment  of  first  unit  for  boys.  (Item 


20,  1926)  $100,000  00 

Item  3. —  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Hyde  Park:  Equip- 
ment of  thirty-six  classroom  high  school  for  boys  and 
girls.    (Item  14,  1927)   125,000  00 


Carried  forward  $225,000  00 
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Brought  forward  $225,000  00 

Item  4- — Francis  Parkman  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Henry  Abrahams  School,  equipment  of  five-room  unit  . 
(Item  10,  1926)   4,000  00 

Item  5. —  Grover  Cleveland  Intermediate  District,  Dor- 
chester: Equipment  of  eight -classroom  addition. 
(Item  8,  1927)   8,000  00 

Item  6. —  Lewis  IntermediateDistrict,  Roxbury:  Memorial 
High  School,  equipment  of  thirty-six  classroom  boys' 
unit.    (Item  27,  1926)   95,000  00 

Item  7. —  Longfellow  District,  West  Roxbury:  Equipment 

of  twelve-classroom  building.    (Item  17,  1927)    .      .  10,500  00 

Item  S. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Equipment  of  thirteen-room  building,  near  Weld 
street  and  Russett  road.    (Item  10,  1927)  .      .      .  7,500  00 


(b)    Appropriation-  for  Land  and  Building  Item  Previously 

Authorized. 

Item  9. —  Lewis  Intermediate  District,  Roxbury:  Land 
and  construction  of  twelve-classroom  annex  (Grades 
VII.  to  IX.).    (Item  30, 1924;  Item  8,  1925)  . 

(c)  Revision  of  Estimate. 
If' m  10. —  Longfellow  District,  West  Roxbury:  Land  and 
construction  of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  III.)  of  eight-room  building,  adjoining 
Phineas  Bates  School.  (Item  25,  1925.)  (To  cover 
change  to  a  twelve-room  building,  kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  VI.)    (Item  47,  1926;  Item  17,  1927)  . 

Total  ,  


1,500  00 


49,213  45 
$400,713  45 


On  March  5,  1928,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  new  land  and  building  items : 

Item  11. —  Abraham  Lincoln  District,  city  proper:  Con- 
tinuation School,  construction  of  second  unit  for  girls, 
with  public  library,  shops,  etc.    (Item  42, 1926)       .      $410,000  00 

Item  12. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  extension  of  schoolyard. 
(Item  44,  1926)   1,500  00 


Carried  forward 


$411,500  00 


« 
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Brought  forward   $411,500  00 

Item  13. —  Bowditch  District,  Jamaica  Plain:  Addition  to 

yard  of  Margaret  Fuller  School   10,000  00 

Item  14. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester:  Dor- 
chester High  School  for  Boys,  fencing.    (Item  37, 

1926)   2,000  00 

Item  15. —  Michelangelo  Intermediate  District,  North  End: 
Plans  for  shop  and  gymnasium-assembly  hall  annex, 

with  roof  playground.    (Item  9,  1927)        .      .  12,000  00 

Htm  16. —  Rent  of  hired  accommodations  ....  55,000  00 


Total  $490,500  00 


On  March  19,  1928,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920, 
chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  chapter  327  of  the  Acts  of  1925,  chapter 
314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the  following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for 


meeting  the  cost  of  new  land  and  building  items: 

Item  17. — -Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Construction  of 
thirty-six  classroom  high  school  for  boys  and  girls. 
(Item  35,  1923;  Item  22,  1924;  Item  12,  1925)  .      .    $1,286,000  00 

Item  18. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester:  Dorches- 
ter High  School  for  Girls,  plans  for  nine-classroom 
addition   15,000  00 

Item  19. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester:  Site  for 

forty-classroom  intermediate  school      ....        100,000  00 

Item  20. —  Robert  Treat  Paine  District,  Dorchester: 
Robert  Treat  Paine  School,  fencing  and  grading, 
additional  play  space,  already  property  of  the  city    .  5,000  00 

Item  21. —  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  Roxbury: 
Plans  and  construction  of  addition  to  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  Building,  kindergarten  and  five -classrooms 
(Grades  I.  to  VI.)   104,000  00 


Total  $1,510,000  00 


On  April  2,  1928,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920, 
as  amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter 
327  of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  new  land  and  building  items: 
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Item  22. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  for  inter- 
mediate school,  forty  classrooms,  with  combination 
gymnasium-assembly  hall  and  shop  facilities  for  boys 
and  girls.    (Item  4,  1927)  $50,000  00 

Item  23. —  Prince  District,  city  proper:  Construction  of 
eight-classroom  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades 
I.  to  VI.    (Item  30,  1925;  Item  49,  1926)    .      .      .        160,000  00 

Item  24- — Washington    Irving   Intermediate  District, 

Roslindale:  Site  for  intermediate  or  high  school  .      .        100,000  00 

Total  $310,000  00 


On  April  9,  1928,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  the  administration  expenses  of 
the  Schoolhouse  Department  for  land,  plans  and  construction  of  school 
buildings,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the  Special 
Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as  amended 
by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327  of  the  Acts 
of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the  following  sum 
is  hereby  appropriated: 

Item  1,   1928. —  Administration  expenses,  Schoolhouse 
Department  (lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school 
buildings)  $91,000  00 

On  April  16,  1928,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
additional  cost  of  a  land  and  building  item  previously  authorized: 
Item  25. —  Elihu  Greenwood  District:  Land  for  ele- 
mentary school.    (Item  6,  1927)   $5,000  00 

On  July  9,  1928,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  a  revision  of  an  estimate: 

Item  26. —  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  Roxbury: 
Plans  and  construction  of  addition  to  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  building,  kindergarten  and  five  classrooms, 
Grades  I.  to  VI  $21.786  55 
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On  July  24,  1928,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  reserve  for 
such  items  of  lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school  buildings  as  are  or 
may  finally  be  approved : 

Item  27,  1928. —  Reserve  for  such  items  of  lands,  plans  and 
construction  of  school  buildings  as  are  or  may  finally 
be  approved  $171,000  00 


TRANSFERS    OF   APPROPRIATIONS,   NEW    SCHOOL  BUILD- 
INGS, LANDS,  YARDS,  ETC. 

In  addition  to  above  orders  making  appropriations 
for  lands  and  buildings  from  the  tax  levy  for  the 
financial  year,  orders  making  transfers  from  appropria- 
tions made  during  this  financial  year  and  former  financial 
years  were  passed  by  the  School  Committee  as  follows: 

On  February  6,  1928,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  orders: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  April  7,  1924  (see  page  54)  and  March  15,  1926  (see  page 
46),  the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1925  item  of 
school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 

From 

Item  15,  1924. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica 
Plain:  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  (originally  West 
Roxbury  High  School),  demolition  of  original  struc- 
ture and  construction  of  eighteen-room  addition. 
(Item  19,  1923,  as  amended  June  19,  1923,  and  further 
amended  November  5,  1923;  Item  28,  1923,  as 
amended  November  5,  1923)   

Item  13,  1926.—  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury: Plans,  construction  and  equipment  of  three- 
room  addition  to  Robert  Gould  Shaw  building, 
including  accommodations  for  domestic  science  and 
drawing  


S2,403  06 


22,596  94 


Total 
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To 

Item  28,  192-5. —  Washington  District,  West  End:  Con- 
struction of  combination  gymnasium-assembly  hall 
and  manual  training  and  domestic  science  accommo- 
dations  $25,000  00 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  May  10,  1926  (see  page  94),  the  following  amount  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  items  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 

From 

Item  S3,  1926. —  Washington  Irving  District,  West  Rox- 
bury:  Construction  of  third  twelve-classroom  unit 


(Grades  VII.  to  XII.).    (Item  27, 1925)       .      .      .         $3,736  54 


To 

Item  9, 1925. —  Minot  District,  Dorchester:  Land  and  con- 
struction of  eight-classroom  unit  (kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  III.)  of  twenty-four  classroom  inter- 
mediate school.  (Item  31,  1924,  as  amended  May  18, 
1925)    .  $118  00 

Item  9,  1926. —  Sherwin  District,  Roxbury:  Boston  Trade 
School,  plans  and  construction  of  shop  addition. 
(Item  20,  1923;  Item  34,  1923;  Item  16,  1924;  Item 
14,  1925)   1,906  00 

Item  35,  1926  —  Dudley  District,  Roxbury:  Land  for 
twenty-four  classroom  intermediate  school  building 
with  combination  gymnasium-hall,  and  shop  accom- 
modations for  boys  and  girls   430  46 

Item  15, 1927. — Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Land  for  additional  school  accommodations.  (Item 
12,  1926)   1,282  08 


Total  :  $3,736  54 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  May  8,  1922  (see  page  57),  April  7,  1924  (see  page  54),  and 
May  10,  1926  (see  page  94),  the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  1926  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 

From 

Item  17,  1922. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Land  and 
construction  of  sixteen  or  eighteen-room  unit  of  a 
new  central  girls'  high  school,  without  laboratories, 
with  gymnasium  and  lunchroom  • 

Item  15,  1921}.. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica 
Plain:  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  (originally  West 
Roxbury  High  School),  demolition  of  original  struc- 
ture and  construction  of  eighteen-room  addition. 
(Item  19,  1923,  as  amended  June  19,  1923,  and  further 
amended  November  5,  1923;  Item  28,  1923,  as 
amended  November  5, 1923)  


$0  60 


1,324  55 


Carried  forward 


$1,325  15 
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Brought  forward   $1,325  15 

Item  30,  1926. —  Thomas  Gardner  District,  Brighton: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-classroom  unit  of  six- 
teen-room  building  (kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to 
VI.).    (Item  33,  1924;  Item  10,  1925;  Item  6,  1926),  23  82 

Item  88,  1926. —  Washington  Irving  District,  West  Rox- 
bury:  Construction  of  third  twelve-classroom  unit 
(Grades  VII.  to  XII.).    (Item  27,  1925)     .      .      .  1,179  13 


Total   $2,528  10 


To 

Item  46,  1926. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Preparation  of 

lot  on  Dunreath  street  for  playground  purposes  .      .         $2,528  10 


On  April  9,  1928,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  May  10,  1926  (see  page  94),  the  following  amount  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  items  of  school  accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 


From 

Item  33,  1926  —  Washington  Irving  District,  West  Rox- 
bury: Construction  of  third  twelve-classroom  unit 
(Grades  VII.  to  XII.).    (Item  27,  1925)      .      .      .         $1,829  30 


To 

Item  5, 1921. —  Additional  portable  buildings      .      .      .  $864  00 

Item  14,  1928. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester: 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  fencing.    (Item  37, 

1926)   200  00 

Item  44,  1923  —  Wendell  Phillips  District,  West  End: 

Grant  School,  enlargement  of  schoolyard     .      .      .  765  30 


Total   $1,829  30 


On  April  23,  1928,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  July  31,  1922  (see  page  110),  June  19,  1923  (see  page  101), 
April  7,  1924  (see  page  54),  May  18,  1925  (see  page  82),  May  3,  1926 
(see  page  87),  May  10,  1926  (see  page  94),  December  6,  1926  (see  page 
279),  and  March  21,  1927  (see  page  68),  the  following  amounts  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1926  item  of  school  accommodations  as  set  forth  below.- 
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Item  25,  1922. —  Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Completion  of  intermediate  school.  (Item  20,  1920; 
Item  13,  1921;  Item  2,  1922)   $170  50 

Item  33,  1923. —  Samuel  Adams  District,  East  Boston: 
Land  and  construction  of  intermediate  school  building, 
thirty  classrooms  and  shops.  (Item  18,  1922,  as 
amended  June  19,  1923)   1,422  23 

Item  6,  192 Jf. —  Charles  Sumner  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Washington  Irving  School,  land,  plans  and  construc- 
tion of  twelve-room  addition  to  intermediate  school 
building,  Grades  VII.  to  XII.    (Item  21,  1923)  .      .  861  40 

Item  19,  1925  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury: Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit 
(kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  III.)  near  Vermont 
street  •  16,000  00 


Item  11,  1926.—  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury: Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  (kin- 
dergarten and  Grades  I.  to  III.)  near  Wren  street. 
(Item  20,  1925.)    (To  cover  plans  and  construction 


and  change  to  a  five-room  building,  kindergarten  and 

Grades  I.  to  VI.)   2,861  08 

Item  33,  1926. —  Washington  Irving  District,  West  Rox- 
bury: Construction  of  third  twelve-classroom  unit 
(Grades  VII.  to  XII.).    (Item  27,  1925)      .      .      .  1,096  89 

Item  48, 1926. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Preparation  of 

White  lot  for  playground  purposes       ....  15  75 

Item  22,  1927.  — Prince  District,  city  proper.  Preparation 

of  lot  on  Scotia  street  for  playground  purposes    .      .  5  00 

Total   $22,432  85 

To 

Item  20,  1926. —  Abraham  Lincoln  District :  Continuation 
School,  land  and  construction  of  first  unit,  for  boys, 

with haU,  shops,  etc.    (Item  50,  1923)  .      .       .      .  $22,432  85 


On  July  9,  1928,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  May  10,  1926  (see  pages  93,  94),  the  following  amount  is 
hereby  transferred  to  the  1928  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed 
below: 

From 

Item  26,  1926  —  B.eniy  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Land 
and  construction  of  eight-room  unit  (kindergarten 
and  Grades  I.  to  III.)  of  six-grade  elementary  building 
with  hall.    (Item  23,  1925)   $5,333  45 
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To 

Item  21,  1928. —  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  Rox- 
bury:  Plans  and  construction  of  addition  to  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  building,  kindergarten  and  five  class- 
rooms, Grades  I.  to  VI   $5,333  45 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amount  appropriated  by  transfer  by  the  School 
Committee  under  date  of  April  25,  1927  (see  page  92),  the  following 
amount  is  hereby  transferred  to  the  items  of  school  accommodations  as 
set  forth  below: 

From 

Item  8,  1927. —  Grover  Cleveland  Intermediate  District, 
Dorchester:  Construction  of  six-classroom  addition 
to  Grover  Cleveland  School  building.  (Item  45, 
1926.)  (To  cover  change  to  an  eight-classroom 
addition.)    (Item  5,  1928)  $21,593  82 


To 

Item  10, 1926. —  Francis  Parkman  District,  West  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  of  eight - 
room  building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  III. 
(Item  22,  1925.)  (To  cover  plans  and  construction 
and  change  to  a  five-room  unit,  kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  VI.  of  future  eleven-room  building.) 
(Item  4,  1928)   $6,800  00 

Item  U,  1928  —  Wendell  Phillips  District,  West  End: 

Grant  School,  enlargement  of  schoolyard    ...  55  00 

Item  49,  1926. —  Prince  District,  city  proper:  Land  and 
construction  of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  III.).  (Item  30,  1925.)  (To  include 
change  to  an  eight-room  building,  kindergarten  and 
Grades  I.  to  VI.)    (Item  23,  1928)      ....         14,738  82 

Total  $21,593  82 


On  August  6,  1928,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  order: 

Ordered,  That  the  following-named  amount  appropriated  by  the  School 
Committee  under  date  of  July  24, 1928  (see  page  213)  is  here  by  transferred 
to  the  1927  item  of  school  accommodations  as  set  forth  below: 

From 

Item  27,  1928. —  Reserve  for  such  items  of  lands,  plans  and 
construction  of  school  buildings  as  are  or  may  finally 
be  approved  $171,000  00 
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To 

Item  16,  1927. —  Dearborn  District,  Roxbury:  Horace 
Mann  School,  land  and  construction  of  twenty- 
classroom  building,  including  auditorium,  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  accommodations. 
(Item  31,  1925)  $171,000  00 


On  October  1,  1928,  the  School  Committee  passed  the 
following  orders: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  May  18,  1925  (see  page  82),  the  following  amount  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  items  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 


From 

Item  8,  1925. —  Lewis  Intermediate  District,  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  twelve-classroom  annex, 
Grades  VII.  to  IX.    (Item  30,  1924;  Item  9,  1928)  .         $1,407  96 

To 

Item  17,  1924. —  Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate  Dis- 
trict, Dorchester:  Land  and  construction  of  nine- 
classroom  addition.  (Item  23,  1923,  as  amended 
June  19,  1923,  and  further  amended  April  7,  1924; 
I>em  30,  1923,  as  amended  April  7,  1924)    .      .      .         $1,030  36 

Item  16,  1926. —  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  Rox- 
bury: Addition  to  yard  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
School   377  60 

$1,407  96 


Ordered,  That  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee  under 
dates  of  June  19,  1923  (see  page  101),  May  18,  1925  (see  page  82),  May  3, 
1926  (see  page  87),  May  10,  1926  (see  page  94),  June  28,  1926  (see  page 
172),  December  6,  1926  (see  page  279),  April  25,  1927  (see  page  92),  May, 
16,  1927  (see  page  133),  the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to 
the  1927  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 


From 

Item  33,  1923. —  Samuel  Adams  District,  East  Boston: 
Donald  McKay  School,  land  and  construction  of 
intermediate  school  building,  thirty-classrooms  and 
shops.    (Item  18,  1922,  as  amended  June  19,  1923)  .  $51  70 

Item  8,  1925. —  Intermediate  District,  Roxbury:  Lewis 
School  addition,  land  and  construction  of  twelve- 
classroom  annex,  Grades  VII.  to  IX.  (Item  30,  1924; 
Item  9,  1928)  .      .    122  04 


Carried  forward 


$173  74 
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Brought  forward   $173  74 

Item  11,  1925. —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester: 
Champlain  School,  construction  of  twelve-room 
building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item 
24,  1923,  as  amended  June  19,  1923;  Item  31,  1923; 
Item  18,  1924)    4,500  00 

Item  19,  1925. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury:  Land  and  construction  of  four-room  unit  (kin- 
dergarten and  Grades  I.  to  III),  near  Vermont  street,  241  98 

Item  11,  1926  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury:  Randall  G.  Morris  School,  land  and  construc- 
tion of  four-room  unit  (kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to 
III.),  near  Wren  street.  (Item  20,  1925).  (To  cover 
plans  and  construction  and  change  to  a  five-room 
building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.)      .      .  18  00 

Item  26,  1926  —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park: 
William  Ellery  Charming  School,  land  and  construc- 
tion of  eight-room  unit  (kindergarten  and  Grades  I. 
to  III.)  of  six-grade  elementary  building  with  hall. 
(Item  23,  1925)   8,666  55 

Item  29,  1926  —  Mather  District,  Dorchester:  Grover 
Cleveland  School,  land  and  construction  of  twenty- 
classroom  intermediate  school  building.  (Item  36, 
1920,  as  amended  May  1,  1922;  Item  9,  1922;  Item 
5, 1923;  Item  5, 1926;  Item  19,  1926   ....  6,115  76 

Item  33,  1926.—  Washington  Irving  District,  West  Rox- 
bury:  Construction  of  third  twelve-classroom  unit 
(Grades  VII.  to  XII.).    (Item  27,  1925)      .      .      .  2,608  92 

Item  87,  1926. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester: 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  completion  of  rough 
grading  and  construction  of  athletic  field.  (Item  13, 
1925;  Item  14,  1928)   73  42 

Item  44,  1926. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica 
Plain :  Addition  to  yard  of  Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 
(Item  12,  1928)   4,895  75 

Item  46,  1926. —  Lewis  District,  Roxbury:  Preparation  of 

lot  on  Dunreath  street  for  playground  purposes    .  1  25 

Item  8,  1927. —  Grover  Cleveland  Intermediate  District, 
Dorchester:  Construction  of  six-classroom  addition 
to  Grover  Cleveland  School  building.  (Item  45, 
1926.)  (To  cover  change  to  an  eight-classroom 
addition).    (Item  5, 1928)   25,000  00 

Item  23,  1927. —  Chapman  District,  East  Boston:  Grad- 
ing, fencing  and  shrubbery,  East  Boston  High  School 
yard   1,115  51 


Total  $53,410  88 
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To 

Item  16,  1927. —  Dearborn  District,  Roxbury:  Horace 
Mann  School,  land  and  construction  of  twenty-class- 
room building,  including  auditorium,  manual  training 
and  domestic  science  accommodations.  (Item  31, 
1925)   .  $53,410  88 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  May  10,  1926  (see  page  94)  the  following  amount  is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  1928  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 


From 

Item  S3,  1926. —  Washington  Irving  District,  West  Rox- 
bury: Construction  of  third  twelve-classroom  unit 
(Grades  VII.  to  XII.).    (Item  27,  1925)     .      .      .        $10,096  40 


To 

Item  28,  1928. —  Dearborn  District,  Roxbury:  Equipment 
of  Horace  Mann  School.  (Item  31,  1925;  Item  16, 
1927)  $10,096  40 

The  sums  appropriated  for  new  buildings,  lands, 
yards,  etc.,  totaled  $3,000,000. 

In  addition  the  sum  of  $147,369.30  has  been  provided 
by  transfer  of  unexpended  balances  of  previous  years  as 
referred  to  in  a  foregoing  statement. 

This  money  is  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission  and  is  accounted  for  by  them 
in  their  report. 

SUMMARY. 

APPROPRIATIONS,  CREDITS  TO   APPROPRIATIONS  AND  TRANSFERS. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  Vocational 
Guidance : 

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members 

of  the  supervising  staff  and  others  .      $11,531,438  24 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks, 
stenographers,  supervisors  of  attendance 
and  other  employees       ....     378,258  55 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of 

matrons   862,710  04 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current 
for  power   521,865  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals     ....  1,099,485  84 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and 

pensions  to  custodians     ....        4,500  00 


Carried  forward 


$14,398,257  67 
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Brought  forward       ....      §14,398,257  67 
Physical  Education  (salaries  of  teachers, 
members  of  the  supervising  staff  and 
others,  and  supplies  and  incidentals  — 
day  school  and  playgrounds)  .      .      .     311,219  62 

Salaries  of  school  physicians  and  school 
nurses,  including  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff   206,406  00 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries 

and  supplies  and  incidentals)  .      .      .      84,778  87 

Pensions  to  teachers   169,680  71 

 $15,170,342  87 

Alterations  and  repairs  of  school  buildings,  etc.    .      ...      1,712,628  71 

New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.  (from  the  tax 

levy)   3,000,000  00 

New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.  (by  transfer  of 

unexpended  balances  of  previous  years)       .      .      .        147,369  30 

$20,030,340  88 


DETAILS  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  "  LANDS,  PLANS  AND 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS"  AND  FOR 
1 1  ALTERATIONS  AND  REPAIRS,  INCLUDING  FURNITURE, 
FIXTURES,  ETC." 

The  details  of  expenditures  under  the  two  appropria- 
tion items,  viz.,  "Lands,  plans  and  construction  of 
school  buildings"  and  "Alterations  and  repairs,  includ- 
ing furniture,  fixtures,  etc.,"  are  not  set  forth  in  this 
report  for  the  reason  that  while  the  School  Committee 
makes  appropriations  under  existing  statutes  for  such 
items,  the  actual  expenditures  are  made  by  the  School- 
house  Commission,  a  department  under  the  control  of 
the  mayor  of  the  city. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  refer  to  the  reports  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Commission  for  the  details  of  expenditures 
under  these  appropriations. 

The  expenditures  are  shown  in  the  Report  of  the 
Business  Manager  by  totals  only,  as  follows : 

a.  Lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school  buildings      .    $3,408,407  55 

b.  Alterations  and  repairs,  including  furniture,  fixtures, 

etc   1,609,475  04 


Total 


$5,017,882  59 
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INCOME  RECEIVED  DURING  FINANCIAL  YEAR. 
Tuition  of  non-resident  pupils: 

Teachers  College   $9,737  50 

Latin  and  high  schools        ....  21,491  88 

Elementary  and  intermediate  schools       .  590  03 

Boston  Clerical  School       ....  570  50 
Trade  School  for  Girls,  day  and  extension 

classes   27,375  75 

Boston  Trade  School   23,764  04 

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes      .  2,051  49 

Continuation  School   13,022  54 

Day  School  for  Immigrants       ...  13  86 
Training  School  for  teachers  of  Mechanic 

Arts   728  64 

Evening  high  schools   170  00 

Evening  elementary  schools       .      .      .  123  70 

Lip-reading  classes   213  95 

Tuition  of  rehabilitated  pupils  (from  the 

Commonwealth)   50  38 

Speech  improvement  classes      ...  72  70 
Summer  Review  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate schools   117  00 

Summer  Review  High  School     .      .      .  251  35 

Vacation  schools   23  46 

State  wards  (from  the  Commonwealth)    .  10,515  28 
Tuition  of  deaf  mutes  (from  the  Common- 
wealth)   58,627  91 

One  half  tuition  charges  paid  for  Boston 
pupils  attending  state-aided  schools  in 
other  cities  and  towns  (from  the  Com- 
monwealth)   1,555  62 

  $171,067  58 

Salaries  of  instructors  overpaid  refunded     ....  661  24 

Smith  Fund   324  50 

Stoughton  Fund   212  00 

Aid  from  the  Commonwealth  for  industrial  education: 
Trade  School  for  Girls  (day  and  extension 
classes) : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1926,  to 

August  31,  1927   $40,996  35 

Boston  Trade  School: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1926,  to 

August  31,  1927    67,829  68 

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes: 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1926,  to 

August  31,  1927    6,660  54   

Carried  forward  $115,486  57      $172,265  32 
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Brought  forward  S115,486  57     $172,265  32 

Continuation  School,  compulsory: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1926,  to 

August  31,  1927    73,770  86 

Brighton  High  School  Co-operative  Course : 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1926,  to 

August  31,  1927    3,207  43 

Charlestown  High  School.  Co-operative 
Course : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1926,  to 
August  31,  1927    14.194  23 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  Co- 
operative Course: 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1926,  to 
August  31,  1927    4,302  27 

East  Boston  High  School,  Co-operative 
Course : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1926,  to 

August  31,  1927    5,069  08 

Hyde  Park  High  School,  Co-operative 
Course: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1926,  to 

August  31,  1927    6,209  45 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Household 
Arts  Department: 
One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1926,  to 

August  31,  1927    46,981  53 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  Vocational 
Agricultural  Department : 
Reimbursement  for  the  period  Septem- 
ber 1,  1926,  to  August  31,  1927  .      .        4,498  20 
Evening  Practical  Arts  Courses: 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,   1926,  to 

August  31,  1927    11,048  61 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes : 

One  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  for 
the  period  September  1,  1926,  to 
August  31,  1927    2,080  54 


  286,848  77 

Traveling  expenses  of  deaf  mutes  (from  .the  Common- 
wealth)   3,750  05 


Carried  forward 


$462,864  14 
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Brought  forward  

Reimbursement  from  the  Commonwealth,  promotion  of 
Americanization  (chapter  295,  General  Acts  of  1919)  . 

Smith-Hughes  Fund,  allotment  

Lighting  polling  places  (from  Election  Department)  . 

Sale  of  badges  to  licensed  minors  .      .      .  ... 

Sale  of  books  and  supplies  

Sale  of  car  tickets  

Registration  fees  for  improvement  courses  .... 

Loan  of  musical  instruments  to  pupils,  and  instrumental 
instruction  to  pupils  

Reimbursement  from  Commonwealth,  conservation  of  eye- 
sight (chapter  229,  General  Acts  of  1919)  ... 

Electric  current  used  

Fuel  oil  returned  "... 

Fuel  used  for  temporarily  heating  additions  to  existing 
school  buildings  before  acceptance  

Sale  of  manual  arts  materials  

Manual  arts,  work  done  for  Schoolhouse  Commission 


Incidentals  

Trade  School  for  Girls: 
Sale  of  products,  etc  

Boston  Trade  School: 

Sale  of  products,  etc  $5,333  09 

Work  done  for  Schoolhouse  Commission  .        4,506  80 


Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes,  sale  of  products 


Continuation  School,  Compulsor}-: 

Sale  of  products,  etc  

Telephone  charges  

Forfeited  advance  payments : 

Evening  high  schools  $4,446  00 

Evening  elementary  schools  .  .  .  1,579  00 
Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes  .  1,117  00 
Interest   288  60 


Department  of  Physical  Education,  returns,  etc.,  from 
games  .  

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools,  receipts  from  school 
centers  and  from  use  of  school  accommodations 

Sale  of  second-hand  furniture,  etc.,  Schoolhouse  Commis- 
sion   

Cosmopolitan  Trust  Company,  dividend  on  funds  depos- 
ited   

Barrels,  etc.,  returned  to  dealers  

Dog  licenses  $29,777  00 

Less  damages  by  dogs   5,524  14 


Total  income  * 


$462,864  14 

19,251  01 

54,643  41 

214  95 

427  00 

7,797  19 

2,241  60 

7,800  00 

18,778  90 

5,791  67 

333  14 

1,269  98 

8,609  87 
3,954  65 

5,462  90 

237  02 

16,853  87 


9,839  89 


936  62 
514  84 


7,430  60 
21,981  91 
10,355  01 

1,259  84 

4  48 
89  25 


24,252  86 
$693,196  60 


*  Exclusive  of  items  credited  to  appropriations  and  sinking  funds. 
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Income  from  Trust  Funds. 

Bowdoin  Dorchester  School  Fund   $191  26 

Eastburn  School  Fund   440  00 

Franklin  Medal  Fund   35  00 

Gibson  School  Fund   2,902  39 

Horace  Mann  School  Funds   337  50 

Peter  P.  F.  Degrand  School  Fund   1,174  26 

Teachers'  Waterston  Fund   144  00 

Charlestown  School  Fund   222  76 

Comins  School  Library  Fund   17  50 

Latin  School  Prize  Fund   29  21 

Lawrence  High  School  Fund   80  00 

Lawrence  Latin  School  Fund   '    80  00 

Milmore  Brimmer  School  Fund   20  00 

Norcross  School  Library  Fund   41  26 

Sherwin  School  Graduates  Fund   40  01 

Devens  Infant  School  Fund   40  00 

Webb  Franklin  School  Fund   Ill  00 

Smith  Fund  *   324  50 

Stoughton  Fund  *   212  00 

Ensign  David  A.  Hoffman  Memorial  Fund  ....  50  00 

Prince  School  Fund   7  60 


$6,500  25 


The  income  of  each  of  the  above  funds  is  available  for 
and  limited  to  expenditures  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bequest  or  donation. 


Expenditures  Under  Trust  Funds. 

Bowdoin  Dorchester  School  Fund,  Income  ....  $32  88 

Eastburn  School  Fund,  Income   1,200  00 

Franklin  Medal  Fund,  Income   52  40 

Gibson  School  Fund,  Income  .«   3,164  49 

Horace  Mann  School  Fund,  Income   54  00 

Peter  P.  F.  Degrand  School  Fund,  Income  ....  — 

Teachers'  Waterston  Fund,  Income  

Total   •   .  84,503  77 


AID    FROM    THE    COMMONWEALTH    FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

Under  the  provisions  of  existing  laws,  the  Common- 
mealth  has  paid  over  into  the  city  treasury  daring  the 
past  financial  year  the  sum  of  $286,848.77. 


*  Included  in  general  income  of  School  Committee.    (See  income  statement  preceding.) 
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This  sum  represents,  in  all  instances  except  one 
(Jamaica  Plain  High,  Vocational  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment), one  half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  of  schools 
and  classes  established  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  The  amounts  which  are  included 
in  the  income  statement  preceding  are  as  follows: 

Trade  School  for  Girls  (day  and  extension  classes): 

From  September  1, 1926,  to  August  31, 1927    .      .      .        $40,996  35 

Boston  Trade  School : 

From  September  1,  1926,  to  August  31,  1927  .  .  .  67,829  68 
Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes: 

From  September  1,  1926,  to  August  31,  1927  .      .      .  6,660  54 

Continuation  School,  compulsory: 

From  September  1,  1926,  to  August  31,  1927  .  .  .  73,770  86 
Brighton  High  Co-operative  Course: 

From  September  1,  1926,  to  August  31,  1927  .  .  .  3,207  43 
Charlestown  High  Co-operative  Course : 

From  September  1,  1926,  to  August  31,  1927  .  .  .  14,194  23 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  Co-operative  Course : 

From  September  1,  1926,  to  August  31,  1927  .  .  .  4,302  27 
East  Boston  High  Co-operative  Course : 

From  September  1,  1926,  to  August  31,  1927  .  .  .  5,069  08 
Hyde  Park  High  Co-operative  Course : 

From  September  1,  1926,  to  August  31,  1927  .      .      .  6,209  45 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts;  Household  Arts  Depart- 
ment: 

From  September  1, 1926,  to  August  31, 1927  .  .  .  46,981.  53 
Jamaica  Plain  High,  Vocational  Agricultural  Department: 

From  September  1,  1926,  to  August  31,  1927  .  .  .  4,498  20 
Evening   Practical  Arts   Courses   (evening  elementary 


schools) : 

From  September  1,  1926,  to  August  31,  1927  .  .  .  11,048  61 
Day  Practical  Arts  Classes: 

From  September  1,  1926,  to  August  31,  1927  .      .      .  2,080  54 

Total    $286,848  77 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  CERTAIN 
PURPOSES. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  expenditures,  exclusive 
of  lands  and  buildings,  pensions,  and  repairs  and  altera- 
tions, in  percentage  of  the  whole  sum,  is  shown  on 
next  page. 
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Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  supervising 

SI  1,252,524 

10 

77.7 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees  

365,007 

45 

2.5 

841,944 

33 

5.8 

455,622 

81 

3.2 

Supplies  and  incidentals 

987,685 

06 

6.8 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 

vising staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and  equipment  —  day 

291,189 

09 

2.0 

Salaries  of  school  physicians  and  school  nurses,  including 

202,970 

53 

1.4 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  (salaries  and  supplies  and 

incidentals)  

83,895 

37 

0.6 

Total  

$14,480,838 

74 

100.0 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TOTAL  EXPENDITURES  FOR 

ALL  PURPOSES.* 

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  supervising 

staff  and  others  

$11,252,524 

10 

57.3 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,   clerks,  stenographers, 

365,007 

45 

1.9 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons  

841,944 

33 

4.3 

455,622 

81 

2.3 

987,685 

06 

5.0 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to  cus- 

0.1 

3,993 

50 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  super- 

vising staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and  incidentals  — 

291,189 

09 

1.5 

Salaries  of  school  physicians  and  school  nurses,  including 

202,970 

53 

1.0 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  (salaries  and  supplies  and 

83,895 

37 

0.4 

131,529 

49 

0.7 

1,609,475 

04 

8.2 

Lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school  buildings  

3,408,407 

55 

17.3 

Total  

$19,634,244 

32 

100.0 

*  Exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges. 


COMPARISON    OF  EXPENDITURES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  expenditures  for 
the  financial  years  1928  and  1927,  exclusive  of  lands 
and  buildings,  with  the  increases  and  decreases  in  the 
several  items. 
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1928. 

1927. 

Increases, 
1928  over  1927. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including 

Americanization    and  vocational 

guidance: 

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  mem- 

bers of  the  supervising  staff  and 

5>1  1,2d-',oJ4 

_ 
10 

©in  c\f\A  n  rrc 

41 

$o47,5o7 

69 

Salaries   of   administrative  officers, 

clerks,  stenographers,  supervisors 
of  attendance,  and  o^her  employ- 
ees  

365,007 

45 

346,719 

83 

18,287 

62 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of 

841,944 

33 

809,027 

05 

32,917 

28 

Fuel  and  light  (including  electric  cur- 

455,622 

81 

445,754 

27 

9,868 

54 

no 7  fioc 
yo7,ooo 

06 

nor*  ni  a 

60 

57,670 

46 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance 

3,993 

50 

4,642 

24 

648 

74* 

Physical      education      (salaries  of 

teachers,  members  of  the  supervis- 

ing staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and 

equipment  —  day  schools  and  play- 

grounds) .   

291,189 

09 

284,507 

53 

6,681 

56 

Salaries  of  school  physicians  and  school 

nurses,  including  members  of  super- 

vising staff 

202,970 

53 

189,299 

04 

13,671 

49 

131,529 

49 

133,015 

82 

1,486 

33* 

Payments  to  Permanent  Pension  Fund, 

73,227 

88 

73,227 

88* 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools 

(salaries    and    supplies    and  inci- 

74 

83,895 

37 

82,130 

63 

1,764 

Repairs    and    alterations,  protection 

against  fire  and  fire  hazard,  and  new 

furniture   and   furnishings   for  old 

buildings,    including    new  lighting 

65,649 

06* 

fixtures  

1,609,475 

04 

1,675,124 

10 

Totals  

$16,225,836 

77 

$15,878,419 

40 

$347,417 

37 

*  Decrease. 


NET  EXPENDITURES,   EXCLUSIVE   OF  INTEREST  AND 
SINKING  FUND. 

Total  expenditures  (exclusive  of  new  buildings,  lands, 


yards,  etc.)  $16,225,836  77 

Deduct  total  income  (see  income  statement)      .      .      .        693,196  60 


Net  expenditures  $15,532,640  17 

Add  expenditures  for  new  schoolhouses,  additions,  etc.  (by 

the  Schoolhouse  Commission)   3,408,407  55 


Total  net  expenditures  $18,941,047  72 
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PENSIONS  TO  TEACHERS  WHO  WERE  RETIRED  BEFORE 
THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  BOSTON  RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM  OR  WHO  HAVE  NOT  BECOME  MEMBERS  OF 
SUCH  SYSTEM. 

In  1908  and  each  year  thereafter,  up  to  and  including 
1914,  the  School  Committee,  under  the  authority  of 
section  4  of  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  of  1908,  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  pensions  and  making  pay- 
ments to  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund  the  sum  of  five 
cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the  valuation  of  the  city,  upon 
which  appropriations  by  the  City  Council  are  based. 

During  the  year  1913-14  the  sum  so  appropriated 
was  found  insufficient  to  pay  pensions  for  the  year,  and 
the  additional  sum  of  $880.43  was  transferred  from  the 
accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund. 

In  1914-15  a  transfer  of  $7,628.60  from  the  same 
fund  was  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  same  reason. 

Chapter  304  of  the  Acts  of  1915  has  made  available 
from  the  tax  levy  seven  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the 
valuation  of  the  city,  which,  during  the  year  1918-19, 
amounted  to  $107,911.83.  This  sum  was  found  insuffi- 
cient and  it  became  necessary  to  transfer  $2,870.55 
from  the  accrued  interest  of  the  Permanent  Pension 
Fund,  making  a  total  of  $110,782.38  expended  for  the 
purpose  during  that  year. 

Chapter  289  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1916  provided  that 
"The  sums  payable  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  City 
of  Boston,  under  the  provisions  of  section  13  of  chapter 
832  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1913,  being  an  act  to  establish 
a  retirement  system  for  public  school  teachers,  as  reim- 
bursement for  certain  pensions  paid  by  the  city  to  retired 
school  teachers,  shall  be  put  into  the  current  pension 
fund  held  by  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston 
and  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter 
589  of  the  Acts  of  the  year  1908." 

Since  the  enactment  of  chapter  589  of  the  Acts  1908, 
payments  for  pensions  and  payments  to  the  Permanent 
Pension  Fund  have  been  distributed  as  shown  in  the 
following  table  up  to  and  including  the  year  1927: 
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Pensions  to  Retired  Teachers  and  Payments  to  Permanent  Pension  Fund. 


Pensions  to  Retired  Teachers. 

Payments 
to  the  Per- 
manent Pen- 
sion Fund 

from  the 
Tax  Levy. 

P3.yiD.ent3 
to  the  Per- 

Financial 
Year. 

From  tlie 
Tax  Levy. 

Transfers 
from  Accrued 
Interest  of  the 

Permanent 
Pension  Fund. 

From  Amount 

Paid  over 
by  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Total 
Pensions. 

manent  Pen- 
sion Fund 
from  the 
Fund  Paid 
over  by  the 
Common- 
wealth.* 

190S-09 

$1,678  50 

$1,678  50 

— 

1909-10  .  .  . 

8,075  12 

8,075  12 

$119,181  08 

1910-11  .... 

26,247  88 

26,247  88 

39,946  77 

1911-12.  ,  . 

55,350  31 

55,350  31 

12,420  53 

1912-13  , 

64,510  76 

64,510  76 

5,681  66 

1913-14  . 

72,012  76 

$S80  43 

72,893  19 

— 

1914-15  

73,854  36 

7,628  60 

81,482  96 

— 

1915-16  

90,011  87 

— 

90,011  87 

15,741  25 

1916-17 

96,029  97 

— 

96,029  97 

1 1  fi^l  48 

1917-18 

104,347  95 

104,347  95 

439  37 

$24,321  96 

1918-19  ... 

107,911  83 

2,870  55 

— 

110,782  38 

22,490  03 

1919-20 

106,325  73 

$10,066  86 

116,392  59 

18,175  03 

1920-21 

104,324  02 

23,243  77 

127,567  79 

z 

10,450  65 

1921-22 

106,845  62 

27,938  06 

134,783  68 



17,590  83 

1922-23 

109,017  18 

34,018  61 

143,035  79 

91  704.  83 

1923-24 

112,460  31 

32,705  29 

145,165  60 

1924-25 

115,584  03 

30,072  99 

145,657  02 

85,649  66 

1925  

120,417  55 
124,666  18 
128,874  03 

7,538  60 
7,031  94 
4,141  79 

127,956  15 
131,698  12 
133,015  82 

72,284  00 
71,859  45 
73,227  88 

1926  

1927  

Totals..  .  . 

$1,728,545  96 

$11,379  58 

$176,757  91 

$1,916,683  45 

$210,035  14 

$417,754  32 

Grand  total,  twentv  Vfiars  (npnsirms  and  navtnpnts  t.n  Pprmanont  "Fund") 

$2,544,472  91 

*  Under  chapter  289,  Special  Acts  of  1916. 


During  the  year  1928  the  amount  available  for 
pensions  to  teachers  from  the  tax  levy  has  been  reduced 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  382  of  the  Acts  of  1928 
from  seven  cents  to  five  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the 
average  valuation  upon  which  appropriations  are  based. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1928  and  under  the  provisions 
of  chapter  382  of  the  Acts  of  1928  balances  remaining 
unexpended  from  the  funds  available  for  ''Pensions  to 
Teachers"  will  no  longer  be  paid  over  to  the  Trustees 
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of  the  Permanent  Pension  Fund  for  investment.  Such 
balances  shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  pensions 
in  any  year  subsequent  to  1928. 


Appropriations,  Expenditures  and  Balances  —  Pensions  to  Teachers. 


Financial 
Year. 

Appropriation, 
Tax  Levy. 

Reimbursement 

from  the 
Commonwealth. 

Total 
Available. 

Expenditures. 

Balances. 

1928  

$94,100  48 

$75,580  23 

$169,680  71 

$131,529  49 

$38,151  22 

SUPPLIES  AND  INCIDENTALS,  GENERAL. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  under  the  appropria- 
tion for  supplies  and  incidentals  are  subdivided  as 
follows : 


Text-books   $196,302  68 

Reference  books   19,482  57 

Rebinding  books   12,850  36 

Music  sheets   459  34 

Globes   429  41 

Maps    7,494  81 

Charts   251  90 

Science  apparatus,  supplies  and  incidentals        .      .      .  17,429  76 

Kindergarten  supplies  and  equipment   12,682  96 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades  ....  13,438  99 

Postage  expenses  of  principals   3,474  59 

Stationery  for  schools   81,000  81 

Other  educational  supplies  and  incidentals  ....  39,463  65 
Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for  elementary 
and  intermediate  schools  and  for  gardening  and  recrea- 
tional handicraft  classes   62,372  49 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for  Mechanic 

Arts  High  School   6,592  00 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for  Teachers 
College,  Latin  and  high  schools  (exclusive  of  Mechanic 

Arts  High  School)       .   35,399  44 

Manual  training  supplies  and  equipment  for  special  and 

evening  schools   41,023  97 

Manual  training  supplies,  general  stock      ....  11,81364 
Drawing  supplies  and  equipment  for  elemental  and  in- 
termediate schools   26,430  78 

Drawing  supplies  and  equipment  for  Teachers  College, 

Latin  and  high  schools   5,927  10 


Carried  forward 


$594,321  25 
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Brought  forward  $594,321  25 

Drawing  supplies  and  equipment  for  special  and  evening 

schools   1,473  14 

Drawing  supplies,  general  stock   6,772  40 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment  for  high  schools  (except 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts)   1,105  30 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment  for  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate schools   1,808  60 

Sewing  supplies  and  equipment  for  other  schools  and 

classes   6,704  24 

Sewing  supplies,  general  stock   6,599  47 

Supplies  for  other  practical  arts  classes  ....  114  48 
Commercial  machines  and  typewriters:  new  and  rentals 

for  Teachers  College,  Latin  and  high  schools  .  .  .  21,529  32 
Commercial  machines  and  typewriters:  new,  rentals  and 

repairs,  elementary  and  special  schools  ....  1,907  57 
Commercial  machines  and  typewriters:  new  and  rentals  for 

Continuation  School   1,667  55 

Commercial  machines  and  typewriters:  new  and  rentals  for 

Boston  Clerical  School   1,977  86 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  typewriters,  Teachers 

College,  Latin  and  high  schools   1,243  92 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  typewriters,  Con- 
tinuation School   212  92 

Repairs  to  commercial  machines  and  typewriters,  Boston 

Clerical  School   166  44 

Military  drill  supplies  and  equipment,  and  expenses  of 

annual  parade   16,928  82 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  visual  education  .  .  .  12,113  65 
Cookery  supplies,  elementary  and  high  schools  (except 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts)   21,284  85 

Cookery  supplies  and  equipment  for  special  and  evening 

schools  and  High  School  of  Practical  Arts      .      .      .  8,128  04 

Pianos,  kindergartens   1,950  00 

Pianos,  rooms   4,040  00 

Pianos,  halls   2,000  00 

Pianos,  special  classes   700  00 

Silent  piano  keyboards   2,000  00 

Orchestral  and  band  instruments  and  music  stands         .  3,945  32 

Repairs  on  orchestral  and  band  instruments      .      .      .  1,821  11 

Orchestral  and  band  music   2,886  39 

Music  festival  expenses   1,250  01 

Piano  covers  and  stools   121  64 

Piano  tuning  and  minor  repairs   2,112  00 

Repairs,  regulation  and  reconstruction  of  pianos       .      .  505  60 

Moving  pianos   381  00 

Printing,  stock  for  printing,  and  binding  of  documents 

and  pamphlets   40,090  01 


Carried  forward  $769,862  90 
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Brought  forward  $769,862  90 

Advertising  examinations,  etc   819  30 

Publishing  proceedings  of  School  Committee      .      .      .  6,048  34 

Office  supplies   5,695  33 

Office  equipment   1,263  97 

Office  printing   5,260  45 

Office  postage   7,152  21 

Journal  for  Character  Training,  printing  and  other  ex- 
penses   6,372  70 

Expenses,  examiners  in  music   350  00 

Department  of  Investigation  and  Measurement,  supplies  6,501  56 

Custodians'  supplies  and  equipment   29,660  51 

Express  charges   3,862  44 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  city   22,668  44 

Tuition  of  pupils  attending  state-aided  industrial  schools 

and  agricultural  schools  in  other  cities  and  towns  .      .  3,235  21 

Refunds  of  tuition  charges   104  00 

Transportation,  Horace  Mann  School  pupils  (except  street 

car  tickets)   1,395  16 

Car  tickets   22,639  19 

Transportation  of  pupils  to  dental  infirmaries    .      .      .  3,520  61 

Diplomas  and  certificates   4,669  83 

Removing  ashes  and  debris   1,683  00 

Surety  bonds   158  00 

School  Committee  contingent  fund   688  15 

Board  of  Superintendents  contingent  fund  ....  85  00 
Traveling  expenses  of  officers,  teachers  and  members  of  the 

supervising  staff  to  conventions   580  00 

Traveling  expenses  of  officers,  teachers,  and  members  of 
the  supervising  staff  visiting  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment or  promotion      ........  15  47 

Assistance  at  teachers'  examinations   4,754  50 

School  exhibits   64  40 

Telephone  and  telegraph   20,646  61 

Towels  and  soap  for  use  of  teachers  and  pupils  .      .      .  5,337  57 

Badges  for  licensed  minors   356  60 

Improvement  and  promotional  courses  for  teachers  .      .  18,767  00 

Services  of  certified  public  accountants,  auditing  accounts,  331  25 

Services  of  experts  to  Business  Manager     .      .            .  1,160  50 

Automobile  supplies,  equipment,  repairs,  etc.     .      .      .  2,711  56 

Automobile  for  bookbinder   592  50 

Automobile  for  department  of  evening  and  summer  schools,  995  00 

Automobile  mileage  for  officers,  supervisors  and  teachers  4,711  73 

Automobile  hire   900  12 

Administration  Library,  books  and  supplies       .      .      .  932  81 

Supplies  and  equipment  for  School  Physicians  and  Nurses,  5,472  40 

Survey  Committee,  expenses   5,823  87 

National  Education  Association  Convention,  expenses     .  3,294  68 

Sundries   6,540  19 


Total  $987,685  06 
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Supplies  and  Equipment  for  Physical  Education. 
Regular. 

Athletic 'supplies  and  equipment  .  .  .  $14,735  09 
Expenses  of  games  and  contests  (umpires, 

referees,  linesmen,  etc.)       .      .      .      .  7,493  12 

Athletic  certificates   229  42 

Automobile  mileage   253  44 

Gymnastics:  games  and  play  supplies  and 

incidentals   1,254  47 

Apparatus,  new  and  repairs  ....  2,958  67 
Postage,  printing,  car  tickets,  office  supplies 

and  incidentals   1,167  18 

Automobile  for  associate  director  .      .      .  1,170  00 

Automobile  supplies,  equipment,  repairs,  etc.,  489  61 


$29,751  00 


Playgrounds. 

Apparatus,  new  and  repairs    ....  $12,092  76 

Games  and  play  supplies  and  incidentals     .  9,717  48 

Printing   227  85 

Certificates   8  10 

Automobile  mileage   175  60 

Total  


22,221  79 


$51,972  79 


Supplies  and  Equipment  for  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools. 

School  centers  $6,407  17 

Use  of  school  accommodations  for  various 

purposes   98  61 

Postage,  printing,  car  tickets,  office  supplies 

and  incidentals   236  10 

Automobile  mileage   307  44 

  $7,049  32 

Debit  transfer  from  fuel  and  light   6,000  00 

Total  $13,049  32 


Summary. 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  general      .      .      .  $987,685  06 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  physical  education  .  51,972  79 
Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals,  extended  use  of  the 

public  schools   13,049  32 


Total 


$1,052,707  17 
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FUEL  AND  LIGHT. 

(Including  Electric  Current  for  Power.) 
From  January  1,  1928  to  June  15,  1928,  coal  was 
purchased  under  contract  as  follows : 

Semi-Bituminous  Coal. 
•  Metropolitan  Coal  Company:  $6.84  per  ton  for  entire  city. 

Anthracite  Coal. 
Standard  Coal  Company:  $13.08  per  ton  for  entire  city. 

Beginning  June  16,  1928,  and  until  the  end  of  the 
financial  year,  coal  was  purchased  under  contract  as 
follows: 

Semi-Bituminous  Coal. 
Burton-Furber  Coal  Company:  $5.90  per  ton  for  entire  city. 

Anthracite  Coal. 

East  Boston  Coal  Company:  $12.70  per  ton  City  Proper,  South  Boston, 
East  Boston,  Charlestown. 

Massachusetts  Wharf  Coal  Company:  $12.74  per  ton  Roxbury,  Dor- 
chester, Brighton,  West  Roxbury,  Hyde  Park. 

Fuel  and  Light  (Including  Electric  Current  for  Power.) 


Semi- 

American 

Bituminous 

Anthracite 

Coal, 

Coal, 

Number 

Number 

of  Tons 

of  Tons 

Purchased. 

Purchased. 

27,209.577 

f 

3,882.395 

$218,410  92 

Expenses,  sampling,  testing  and  expert  advice  on  fuel     .  2,530  00 

Expenses  moving  coal   86  01 

604^  cords  of  wood   9,690  02 


$230,716  95 


Deduct  penalties  exacted  from  contractors  on  account  of 

quality  of  coal  falling  below  contract  requirements       .  1,438  82 

$229,278  13 

1,340,314.35  gallons  fuel  oil    .      .      .      .     $61,658  71 

Add  premium  allowed  contractor  on  account 
of  quality  of  oil  exceeding  contract  re- 
quirements   9  37 

Carned forward  $61,668  08      $229,278  13 
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Brought  forward  $61,668  08     $229,278  13 

Deduct  penalties  exacted  from  contractor  on 
account  of  quality  of  oil  falling  below  con- 
tract requirements   730  06 

  60,938  02 

Total   $290,216  15 

Deduct  amount  charged  to  appropriation,  Extended  Use  of 
the  Public  Schools,  for  cost  of  fuel  used  in  school  centers 
and  other  activities   2,192  83 

Net  total,  fuel  $288,023  32 

Light  and  Power. 
Electric  current  for  light  and  power     .      .   $157,248  16 

Gas  13,651  76 

Mazda  lamps   506  74 

$171,406  66 

Deduct  amount  charged  to  appropriation, 
Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools,  for 
cost  of  light  used  in  school  centers  and 
other  activities     ......        3,807  17 

Net  total,  light  and  power   167,599  49 

Total  net  expenditures,  fuel  and  light  (including 

electric  current  for  power)  *  $455,622  81 


METHODS  OF  APPORTIONING  COSTS  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  ITEMS. 

In  the  appended  numbered  tables  will  be  found  in 
detail  the  costs  of  schools  and  of  all  other  activities  in 
operation  during  the  financial  year. 

The  costs  as  shown  on  the  other  tables  have  been 
recapitulated  on  Table  No.  1.  The  costs  of  general  con- 
trol, supervision  and  other  items  have  been  included 
thereon.  Total  and  net  costs  may  therefore  be  ascer- 
tained from  Table  No.  1. 

The  method  of  apportioning  the  costs  of  general  con- 
trol, supervision  and  other  items  is,  briefly,  as  follows: 

When  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cost  of  an  office  or 
department  could  be  charged  directly  against  a  school 


*  Includes  charges  for  fuel  and  light  amounting  to  $7,892.54  made  against  contractors 
and  others,  for  use  of  temporary  heat  and  electric  current  in  connection  with  new  con- 
struction. 
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or  group  of  schools,  it  has  been  so  charged.  For  the 
purposes  of  apportioning  residuary  costs,  the  average 
number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  financial  year 
has  been  used  as  the  basis.  ,  In  schools  such  as  evening 
schools  and  summer  schools  the  number  of  teachers  has 
been  reduced  to  a  relative  average,  which  takes  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  service  such  teachers 
render  during  the  year  as  compared  with  that  rendered 
by  teachers  in  the  day  schools. 

Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  apportion  the  cost  of 
supervision  or  professional  control,  the  number  of 
teachers  coming  under  the  supervision  of  the  respective 
departments  has  been  used  as  the  basis.  In  some 
instances  the  cost  has  been  divided  on  the  basis  of 
percentages  furnished  by  the  director  of  a  department. 

None  of  the  cost  of  general  control  or  the  general 
account  has  been  charged  to  playgrounds  or  extended 
use  of  the  public  schools. 

The  method  of  apportioning  overhead  costs,  as 
described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  is,  of  course, 
arbitrary.  There  are  other  methods  just  as  satisfac- 
tory. There  seems  to  be  no  uniform  basis  for  appor- 
tioning costs  of  overhead  charges.  Each  city  apparently 
has  a  plan  of  its  own. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  INCOME. 

Any  part  of  the  income  which  could  be  directly 
credited  to  a  school  or  group  of  schools,  office  or  depart- 
ment has  been  so  credited,  and  the  balance  has  been 
apportioned  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers 
in  each  such  school  or  group  of  schools. 

The  result  is  as  follows: 

Direct  Credits  and  Tuition  Receipts. 

Direct  credits  to  each  school,  etc  $445,159  37 

Tuition  received  from  non-resident  pupils   ....        171,067  58 


Total 


$616,226  95 
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Group 
Credits. 


Balance 
Apportioned. 


Teachers  College  

Latin  and  high  schools  

Elementary  and  intermediate  school  districts 

Speech  Improvement  classes  

Horace  Mann  School  


Trade  School  for  Girls,  day  and  extension 
classes  


Boston  Trade  School  

Continuation  School,  compulsory. 

Boston  Clerical  School  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. . 

Day  School  for  Immigrants  

Summer  Review  High  School  


Summer  Review  elementary  and  intermediate 
schools  


Vacation  schools  

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes  

Evening  high  schools  

Evening  elementary  schools  

Evening  school  extension  

Day  Practical  Arts  classes  #  

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts 


$5,811  66 


178  93 
24,960  11 


$552  23 
10,400  28 
31,338  90 
184  08* 
138  06 

460  19 
506  21 
506  21 
230  09 
46  02 
46  02 
92  04 

322  13 
322  13 
46  02 
322  13 
368  15 
46  02 
46  02 
46  02 


Totals. 


$30,950  70 


$46,018  95 


Summary. 


Direct  credits  to  each  school,  etc   $445,159  37 

Tuition  received  for  non-resident  pupils      ....  171,067  58 

Group  credits   30,950  70 

Balance  apportioned   46,018  95 


Total  income  $693,196  60 
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COST    OF    GENERAL    CONTROL,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  OTHER  ITEMS. 

GENERAL  CONTROL  AND  GENERAL  ACCOUNT. 

Superintendent  and  Secretary. 

Salary  of  Superintendent  $12,000  00 

Salary  of  Secretary   6,000  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  .  .  .  28,096  28 
Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants  .  .  1,099  50 
Salaries  of  pupil  clerical  assistants    ...  26  40 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....        1,015  13 

Printing   27  95 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  424  27 

Telephone  (not  connected  with  switchboard)  .  196  19 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service      ...  2  86 

Postage    1,692  46 

Carfares   3  30 

Lunches  for  assistants   47  80 

Books  and  subscriptions   2  00 

Typewriters  (two  old  machines  in  exchange)    .  167  50 

Expenses  in  connection  with  distribution  of 

manuals   — 

Surety  bonds   — 

Car  fares  for  clerical  assistants  ....  3  10 

Incidentals  •     .    '  .  6  37 

  $50,811  11 

Newsboys'  Trial  Board. 

Salaries  of  judges   $109  50 

Salary  of  clerk   46  50 

Printing   31  75 

Car  tickets   8  00 

  195  75 

Total  $51,006  86 


Business  Manager. 

Salary  of  Business  Manager      ....  $7,500  00 

Salary  of  Assistant  Business  Manager     .      .  4,500  00 

Salary  of  Domestic  Engineer     ....  4,500  00 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  .      .      .  47,297  90 

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants   .     . .  4,970  00 

Salaries  of  bookbinders   4,512  42 

Salary  of  temporary  bookbinder       .      .      .  138  32 

Salaries  of  supply  room  assistants     .      .      .  24,601  47 

Salaries  of  chauffeurs,  automobile  trucks  .      .  4,121  17 


Carried  forward   $102,141  28 
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Brought  forward   $102,141  28 

Salaries  of  temporary  and  emergenc}-  assistants, 

supply  room   4,744  00 

Account  books   533  55 

Surety  bonds   120  00 

Typewriter   105  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  867  32 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  485  90 

Printing  and  binding   835  55 

Postage    674  05 

Traveling  expenses  of  Business  Manager   .      .  250  00 

Car  fares,  assistants   4  00 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage,  bookbinder  .      .  108  80 

Lunches  for  assistants   48  80 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service      ...  10  67 

Books  and  subscriptions   4  90 

Calculation  of  pay  roll  estimates      .      .      .  100  50 

Boston  Directory   10  00 

Incidentals   24  29 

Automobile,  Domestic  Engineer. 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes)   .  $8  90 

Gasoline   65  77 

Lubricants   14  25 

Repairs  and  miscellaneous  parts       .      .      .  122  23 

Registration  fee   4  50 

Garage  rental   165  00 

Automobile,  Bookbinder. 

Automobile   $592  50 

Gasoline   16  05 

Repairs  and  miscellaneous  parts     ...  5  00 

Garage  rental   22  50 

Supply  Room. 

General  supplies   $924  54 

Equipment   115  30 

Car  fares   6  50 

Expressage   2,429  93 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  181  83 

Telephone  (not  connected  with  switchboard)  .  124  93 

Printing                                                    .  23  75 

Postage                                               .      .  140  15 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  157  79 

Car  tickets   44  00 

Lunches  for  assistants   3  00 

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange)       .      .  50  00 

Incidentals   15  84 


$111,068161 


380  65 


636  05 


4,217  56 


Carried  forward 


$116,302  S7 
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Brought  forward  $116,302  87 

Automobile  and  Automobile  Trucks,  Automobile  (1),  Trucks  (2). 
Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes)    .       $307  06 

Gasoline   316  10 

Lubricants   4  75 

Repairs  and  miscellaneous  parts       .      .      .  296  39 

Registration  fees  .      .      .      .      .      .      .  17  00 

Garage  rental       .    180  00 

 1,121  30 

Total  $117,424  17 

SCHOOLHOUSE  CUSTODIAN. 

Salary  of  Schoolhouse  Custodian      .      .      .  $4,800  00 

Salary  of  clerk   2,034  50 

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants   .      .  390  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  52  84 

Postage    125  30 

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange)     .  42  50 

Printing   — 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  121  22 

Telephone  (not  connected  with  switchboard)    .  54  90 

Incidentals   — 

  $7,621  26 

Automobile. 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes)  .  $53  06 

Gasoline   88  44 

Registration  fee   13  00 

Lubricants     ........  11  33 

Miscellaneous  parts  and  repairs        .      .      .  160  39 

Garage  rental   1 10  00 

Incidentals   — 

  436  22 

Total  $8,057  48 


Assistant  Superintendents. 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Superintendents  (6)        .  $41,999  76 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  .      .      .  11,346  22 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  303  90 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  484  88 

Postage  .                                                 .  167  50 

Printing   125  65 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service      ...  2  88 

Traveling  expenses,  conventions,  etc.       .      .  85  00 

Car  tickets    .      .      .    "  .      .      .      .      .  50  00 

Type-writers  (old  machine  in  exchange)    .      .  143  50 

Books  and  subscriptions   17  10 

Membership    in    Department    of  Superin- 
tendence   5  00 


Carried  forward 


$54,731  39 
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Brought  forward    ...•>..  $54,731  39 

Boston  Directory  .......  10  00 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage        .  121  10 

Incidentals   1  80 

Total  $54,864  29 


Board  of  Apportionment. 

Salaries  of  clerks  $3,377  78 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  30  84 

Postage   10  00 

Printing   8  70 

Incidentals   — 

Total  $3,427  32 


The  Board  of  Apportionment  consists  of  the  Superintendent,  Assistant 
Superintendents  and  the  Business  Manager. 


Board  of  Examiners. 


Salary  of  Chief  Examiner   $5,376  00 

Salaries  of  examiners   7,424  80 

Salaries  of  clerks  and  stenographers  .      .      .  4,560  99 

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants   .      .  327  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  140  18 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  242  48 

Car  tickets   '30  00 

Traveling  expenses  visiting  candidates,  etc.    .  — 

Printing   638  25 

Postage  •  378  96 

Boston  Directory   10  00 

Supplies  for  examinations   27  81 

Assistance  at  examinations   5,279  50 

Incidentals   60 


Total      „  $24,436  57 


Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement. 
Salaries  and  Office  Expenditures. 


Salary  of  Educational  Statistician    .      .      .  $4,512  00 

Salary  of  First  Assistant  Director     .      .      .  4,074  96 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director      ....  2,855  20 

Salaries  of  clerks   3,991  66 

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants   .      .  581  50 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  210  28 

Postage   72  00 

Printing   18  80 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  181  83 

Car  tickets   33  00 


Carried  forward  $16,531  23 
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Brought  forward  $16,531  23 

Traveling  expenses      .......  — 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage       ....  29  84 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service      ...  64 

Incidentals   93 

  $16,562  64 

Educational  Measu rement. 

Printing   $213  70 

Tests   6,283  86 

Incidentals   70  71 

  6,568  27 


Total  $23,130  91 


Administration*  Library. 

Salary  of  Librarian  $2,080  57 

Salary  of  temporary  librarian     ....  108  00 

Salaries  of  pupil  clerical  assistants    ...  78  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  68  39 

Postage   55  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges        ...  60  61 

Books  and  subscriptions   927  95 

Membership   in   department   of  elementary 

school  principals  of  X.  E.  A   3  00 

Car  fares  for  pupil  clerical  assistants       .      .  1100 

Printing  .      ;    34  25 

Boston  Directory   10  00 

Incidentals   5  00 


Total      .   $3,441  77 

General  Control,  Sundry  Items. 
Administration  Building: 

Salary  of  custodian  $13,510  28 

Fuel   1,427  20 

Electric  current  for  light  and  power     .      .        5,472  58 

Towels   489  12 

Custodians'  supplies   167  54 

Supplies  for  offices   318  73 

Washing  windows   325  00 

Ice      ........  335  50 

Cleaning  couch  covers  in  rest  room      .  42  00 

Incidentals   33  86 

 $22,121  81 

Brookline  Avenue: 

Salary  of  custodian   $70  00 

Fuel   488  27 

Custodians'  supplies   63  78 

  622  05 


Carried  forward 


$22,743  86 
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Brought  forward  

Common  Street  Building   (partly  used  for 


administration  purposes) : 

Salary  of  custodian   $935  93 

Fuel   132  50 

Electric  current  for  light  and  power     .      .  283  52 

Custodians'  supplies   — 

Ice   10  66 

Towels   9  00 


Dartmouth  Street: 

Salary  of  custodian   $760  47 

Fuel   236  00 

Electric  current  for  light  and  power     .      .  113  10 

Towels   48  75 

Custodians'  supplies        ......  — 

Ice   42  75 


Warrento  n  Street  (partly  used  for  administra- 
tion purposes): 

Salary  of  custodian   $236  60 

Fuel   142  53 

Electric  light   50  96 

Custodians'  supplies   33  90 

Towels       ........  28  38 

Ice   16  31 

Water  cooler   17  00 


School  Committee: 

Salary  of  clerk  $1,252  00 

Stationery  and  office  supplies        .      .      .  377  30 

Postage   — 

Printing   182  40 

Books  and  subscriptions   12  26 

Telephone  and  telegraph        .      .      .      .  105  85 

Refreshments   688  15 

Office  equipment   22  73 

Services  of  stenographer  at  hearings     .      .  193  32 


General  Expense : 

Auditing  accounts  of  Business  Manager  and 

Secretary  $277  07 

Automobile  hire   901  87 

Engrossing  memorial  on  death  of  Thomas 

Forsyth   15  00 


Custodians'  Trial  Board: 

Attendance  of  custodian  member  at  hearings,  $15  00 

Salary,  clerical  assistant   — 


Carried  forward 


$22,743  86 


1,371  61 


1,201  07 


525  68 


2,834  01 


1,193  94 

15  00 

$29,885  17 
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Brought  forward  $29,885  17 

Administration  Printing: 

Minutes   $6,402  82 

Index  to  minutes   677  90 

Binding  minutes   170  40 

Index  to  school  documents     ....  282  25 

Teachers'  examinations   1,563  80 

Manuals   4,093  71 

Amendments  to  rules  and  regulations  .      .  109  00 

Book  labels   500  00 

Pay  rolls  and  certifications     ....  595  15 

Bills  and  statements   665  90 

Purchase  order  blocks   253  70 

School  and  office  requisition  blocks      .      .  977  71 

High  schools   1,648  72 

Latin  and  high,  intermediate  and  elementary 

schools   1,077  50 

Latin,  high,  elementary,  intermediate  and 

trade  schools   320  00 

Latin  and  high  schools   656  15 

Intermediate  schools   747  75 

Elementary  and  intermediate  schools   .      .  288  50 

Elementary  schools   921  75 

Vacation  schools   236  90 

Evening  high  and  evening  elementary  schools,  84  80 

Evening  high  schools   67  10 

Evening  elementary  schools    .      .      .      .  148  45 

Evening  high  and  evening  trade  schools       .  69  75 

Evening  schools   116  75 

Summer  Review  high  school  ....  104  10 
Summer    Review    intermediate    and  ele- 
mentary schools   333  10 

Summer  schools   143  50 

Business  Manager's  report     ....  2,267  03 

Superintendent's  report   2,464  75 

Proposals  for  furnishing  supplies  to  schools,  154  00 

Courses  at  Teachers  College  ....  209  75 

Request  for  quotations,  etc   129  20 

Circular  on  rebinding  and  repairing  of  books,  15  50 
Revised  finding  lists  in  spelling       .      .      .  358  63 
Tentative  plan  for  group  counselling  in  inter- 
mediate schools   173  83 

Tentative  course  of  study  in  Latin  for 

Grades  VII  to  IX   104  98 

Course  in  citizenship   497  34 

Spelling  lists  for  Grades  I,  II  .      .      .      .  75  00 

Special  syllabus  on  manual  training     .      .  426  11 

Training  the  emotions   1,138  93 

A  guide  to  a  choice  of  a  secondary  school     .  275  23 

Practice  problems   607  96 


Carried  forward 


$32,155  40    $29,885  17 
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$32,155 

40 

Outline  in  merchandising  and  retail  selling  . 

265 

85 

2,836 

95 

Organization  and  administration  of  inter- 

143 

10 

Manual  of  instructions  for  immigrants 

899 

65 

Guidance,  educational  and  vocational  . 

49 

70 

PreUminar}'  estimates,  budget  and  annual 

appropriation  order  

1,240 

15 

Restriction  on  use  of  school  premises  . 

242 

42 

Request  for  information  in  preparing  mainte- 

nance budget  for  1929   

38 

00 

List  of  new  books  added  to  Administration 

46 

80 

Proposals  for  removing  ashes 

37 

35 

Circular  of  information  in  regard  to  books 

and  other  supplies  used  in  schools 

17 

60 

Reappointment  of  teachers  and  members  of 

286 

08 

Schedule  of  teachers'  salaries 

84 

05 

797 

38 

List  of  eligible  candidates  .... 

576 

10 

1,222 

59 

26 

35 

40,965  52 


Total  $70,850  69 


Director  of  School  Hygiene. 


School  Physicians 
and  Nurses 
Appropriation. 

Regular 

Appropriation. 

$6,733  32 
2,290  10 

$2,112  00 
1,600  00 
3,984  58 
60  00 
337  59 
3,520  61 
540  00 
32  11 

$9,023  42 

$12,186  S9 
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£  =5.2 
O  C  *r 


a 

si. 

3a 
Pi 


Brought  forward  

Telephone  switchboard  charges  

Telephone  (not  connected  with  switchboard). . 

Printing  

Allowance  for  auto  mileage  

Car  tickets  

Traveling  expenses  of  Director  !...., 

Supplies  for  physicians  and  nurses  

Towels  

Incidentals  

Salary  of  Supervising  Nurse  

Salary  of  nurse  assigned  to  certificating  office. 

Salaries  of  temporary  nurses  

Office  supplies  and  equipment  , 

Supplies  for  physicians  and  nurses  

Printing  

Postage  

Removable  trays  for  audiometer  

Supplies  for  audiometer  

Transfer  of  audiometer  to  various  schools  

Car  tickets  

Incidentals  


$9,023  42 


2,920  00 
1,978  08 
120  00 


$12,186  89 

181  83 
38  41 
899  75 
454  94 
128  75 
195  00 
228  15 
12  00 
4  21 


19  20 
28  80 
257  00 
196  00 
340  00 
18  00 
77  10 
946  50 
4  00 


Totals. 


$14,041  50 


$16,216  53 


Total   $30,258  03 


Director  of  Vocational  Guidance. 


Salary  of  director  

Salaries  of  clerks  

Salary  of  temporary  clerical  assistant 
Salaries  of  pupil  clerical  assistants 
Office  supplies  and  equipment  . 

Printing  

Postage  

Telephone  switchboard  charges  . 
Car  fares  for  pupil  clerical  assistants  . 
Telephone  (not  connected  with  switchboard) 


$4,120  00 
3,077  83 
4  50 
74  40 
268  56 
176  30 
146  00 
303  05 
13  60 
219  83 


Total 


$8,404  07 
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Head  Supervisors  of 

Attendance. 

Salary  of  Head  Supervisor  of  Attendance 

$3,776 

00 

Salary  of  clerk  

1,989 

29 

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants  . 

18 

00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment  . 

202 

14 

329 

40 

385 

00 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage 

224 

40 

Telephone  

45 

61 

32 

80 

105 

00 

Car  tickets  '  .  

95 

00 

3 

43 

$7,206  07 


Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 

Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  .      .  $3,060  00 

Salary  of  clerk   1,837  50 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  24  05 

Telephone   60  45 

Printing   31  90 

Postage   66  08 

Car  tickets   70  00 

Badges  and  cards  for  licensed  minors      .      .  360  00 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage       ....  200  00 

  5,709  98 

Total  $12,916  05 


General  Account. 
Salary  allowed  City  Treasurer  as  Custodian  of 

Teachers'  Retirement  Fund    ....  $1,500  00 

Salaries  of  custodians,  not  otherwise  charged  .  404  56 
Salaries  of  salesmanship  teachers  employed 

part  time  at  Retail  Trade  Board     .      .      .  400  00 

Sampling,  testing  and  expert  advice  on  fuel    .  2,530  00 

Tuning  and  care  of  pianos   2,117  50 

Premium  on  fuel  oil   9  37 

Premium  on  fuel   — 

Cost  of  moving  coal   86  01 

Advertising   1,234  30 

Diplomas  and  certificates  for  day  schools  .      .  3,942  84 

Ribbon  for  diplomas   434  00 

Supplies  broken  and  lost  in  transit  and  at 

schools   42  88 

Moving  furniture  at  Michelangelo  School  for 

drill  purposes   556  80 

Fuel  for  branch  of  the  Public  Library  at  the 

Memorial  High  School   240  41 

Carried  forward   $13,498  67 
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Brought  forward   $13,498  67 

Custodian's  supplies  for  branch  of  the  Public 

Library  at  the  Memorial  High  School  .  14  31 
Electric  current  for  branch  of  the  Public 

Library  at  the  Memorial  High  School  .  .  77  24 
Salary  of  custodian  for  branch  of  the  Public 

Library  at  the  Memorial  High  School  .  .  3,128  57 
Books,  supplies,  stamps  and  car  tickets  sold 

out  of  stock   2,501  56 

Exhibits   188  40 

Removing  ashes  ...        ....  1,362  00 

Services  of  custodian  at  class  day  and  gradua- 
tion exercises  at  Hyde  Park  High  School    .  30  00 
Moving  furniture  from  Hyde  Park  High  School 

to  Hyde  Park  Municipal  Building  ...  4  00 
Cleaning  and  moving  casts  from  old  Hyde 

Park  High  School  to  new  Hyde  Park  High 

School   260  00 

Workmen's      compensation      received  by 

custodian   172  28 

Removing  debris  from  schools    ....  70  00 
Equipment  missing  on  exchange  of  typewriters,  331  75 
Refund  of  deposits  made  on  musical  instru- 
ments   105  50 

Refund  on  books   1  71 

Supplies  destroyed  by  water      ....  22  51 

Moving  and  salvaging  of  Millmore  drawing  .  1,000  00 
Allowance  for  automobile  mileage  in  connection 

with  teaching  science  in  intermediate  schools,  340  40 

Printing  Boston  Science  News   ....  325  00 

Tuition,  wards  of  the  city   21,079  04 

Transportation,  wards  of  the  city     .      .      .  1,589  40 

Tuition,  paid  town  of  Winthrop       .      .      .  334  40 

Transportation,  paid  town  of  Winthrop  .  .  48  25 
Tuition,     paid     Massachusetts  Industrial 

Schools   642  00 

Tuition,  paid  for  Continuation  School  pupils 

in  other  cities  and  towns        ....  2,210  56 

Rebate  on  tuition  charges   104  00 

Printing  and  other  expenses  in  connection  with 

Journal  of  Character  Training       .      .      .  6,392  70 

Supplies  for  bookbinder   101  20 

Public  library  books  lost  at  various  schools  .  265  65 
Upkeep   and    transportation    of  Katherine 

Bowlker  Public  School  loan  collection  .      .  484  94 

Discarded  material   156  61 

Diplomas  and  certificates,  military  drill  .  .  29  25 
Services  of  judges,  use  of  armories,  supplies, 

etc.,  for  military  drills   1,297  70 

Supplies  purchased  1927,  paid  for  1928    .      .  110  59 


Carried  forward  $58,280  19 
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$58,280 

19 

Use  of  tents,  etc.,  annual  parade  of  school 

529 

00 

Storage  on  films  used  in  connection  with  visual 

instruction  

300 

00 

Professional  services  in  connection  with  injuries 

to  custodians  

95 

00 

Radiotone  photographs  for  Memorial  High 

160 

00 

Services  of  experts  to  the  Business  Manager  on 

supplies,  apparatus,  etc  

1,060 

00 

46 

12 

Salaries  of  custodians,  promotional  and  im- 

provement courses  for  teachers 

1,571 

00 

Conducting   promotional   and  improvement 

18,242 

00 

Printing  and  other  expenses,  N.  E.  A.  Conven- 

tion    ^ — A  

1,573 

48 

Pupils'  car  tickets,  N.  E.  A.  Convention  . 

405 

35 

Pamphlets  of  Welcome  in  connection  with 

2,000 

00 

Salary  of  master,  head  of  department,  assigned 

to  Survey  Committee  

1,044 

00 

Salaries  of  clerks,  Survey  Committee 

1,955 

96 

Book  and  accompanying  material  of  Prof. 

L.  0.  Cummings,  Survey  Committee  . 

500 

00 

Accommodations  at  City  Club  for  subcommit- 

tees of  Survey  Committee  .... 

248 

00 

Office  equipment  and  supplies,  Survey  Com- 

mittee   

414 

04 

Typewriters,  Survey  Committee 

230 

00 

Mimeograph  machine,  Survey  Committee 

207 

50 

Services  of  accountants  at  auditor's  office,  Sur- 

3,352 

40 

Professional  service  of  Prof.  Jesse  B.  Davis, 

757 

50 

Postage,  Survey  Committee  .... 

92 

18 

Telephone,  Survey  Committee  .... 

60 

61 

Printing  and  other  expenses,  Survey  Corn- 

103 

40 

Car  tickets,  Survey  Committee  .... 

10 

00 

Auto  hire,  Survey  Committee  .... 

83 

68 

Rental  of  typewriters  at  auditor's  office,  Sur- 

36 

00 

Incidentals,  Survey  Committee  .... 

2 

41 

138 

20 

Supplies  not  severally  charged  to  schools  and 

2,594 

00 

9 

35 

$96,101  37 


Carried  forward 


$96,101  37 
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Brought  forward  $96,101  37 

Credits: 

Barrels,  cans,  packing  cases,  etc.    .      .      .  $32  30 

Penalty  exacted  from  contractors  on  account 
of  quality  of  fuel  falling  below  standard 
requirements   2,168  88 

Penalties  exacted  from  contractors  on  ac- 
count of  quality  of  supplies  falling  below 
standard  requirements   117  56 

Cash  discounts   2,123  54 

-   4,442  28 

Total  $91,659  09 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES  OF  SUPERVISORS  OF  GRADES  AND 

SUBJECTS. 

Practice  and  Training. 

Salary  of  Director   $4,120  00 

Salary  of  First  Assistant  Director     .      .      .  3,654  90 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors   ....  12,148  90 

Salaries  of  clerks   2,214  99 

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants   .      .  — 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  101  87 

Printing   377  75 

Postage   106  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  181  83 

Traveling  expenses  visiting  candidates     .      .  3  55 

Car  tickets   351  38 

Telegraph  and  messenger  service      ...  70 


Total  $23,261  87 

Primary  Supervisors. 

Primary  supervisors  (2)   $6,582  35 

Salary  of  clerk  (part  time)   403  33 

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants   .      .  36  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  48  25 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  60  61 

Car  tickets   53  75 

Printing   30  10 

Postage   14  03 

Books  and  subscriptions   14  40 

Incidentals   76 


Total  $7,243  58 


Manual  Arts. 

Salary  of  Director   $5,040  00 

Salary  of  Associate  Director      ....  4,656  00 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors   ....  12,863  69 


Carried  forward  $22,559  69 
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$22,559  69 

Salaries  of  First  Assistants  in  Manual  Arts 

6,111  30 

Salaries  of  Assistants  in  Manual  Arts 

30,024  64 

Salary  of  Foreman,  shop  work,  assigned  to  de- 

2,976  00 

Salaries  of  temporary  teachers  at  Museum  of 

2,328  95 

Salaries  of  clerks  -  . 

7,485  90 

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants  . 

30  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment  .... 

428  78 

381  10 

494  14 

Books  and  subscriptions  

14  26 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .... 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage  .... 

348  18 

540  00 

Drawing  supplies  

93  86 

Manual  training  supplies  

49  54 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service 

48 

Insurance  on  exhibits  and  textiles 

17  44 

Traveling  expenses  visiting  candidates 

8  00 

Incidentals  

15  36 

$74,513  72 


Automobile  and  Automobile  Trucks. 


Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes)  . 

$16 

05 

Gasoline  

133 

42 

Lubricants 

41 

85 

Repairs  and  miscellaneous  parts 

139 

56 

Registration  fees  

2 

00 

Garage  rentals  

309 

00 

Total  

Music. 

Salary  of  Director  

$5,040 

00 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors  .... 

25,015 

44 

Salaries  of  Assistants  

32,916 

16 

Salaries  of  supervisors  of  bands  and  orchestras, 

6,762 

01 

Supervisor  of  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 

2,556 

85 

Salary  of  clerk  

1,825 

83 

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants  . 

87 

00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment  .... 

240 

62 

Car  tickets   . 

650 

00 

Printing  

114 

45 

Postage  

225 

42 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .... 

121 

22 

641  88 


Services  in  connection  with  outside  study  of 

music  by  pupils   350  00 

Carried  forward  $75,905  00 
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Brought  forward  $75,905  00 

Inventory  summary  of  musical  instruments    .  40  00 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service       ...  1  06 

Expenses  in  connection  with  music  festival  .  444  18 
Services  of  judges  on  musical  instruments  and 

bands  .      .   65  00 

Music  supplies   303  32 

Repairs  to  musical  instruments  ....  96  00 
Services  of  police  at  competition  of  bands, 

etc   16  00 

Rental  of  armory  for  band  contests    .      .      .  100  00 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage        .      .      .      .  1,112  63 


Total   $78,083  19 


Kindergartens. 

Salary  of  Director   $3,878  50 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director      ....  3,280  00 

Salary  of  clerk  (part  time)   861  50 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  38  92 

Car  tickets   60  00 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service      ...  1  24 

Typewriters  (2  old  machines  in  exchange)      .  92  50 

Printing   105  25 

Postage   83  46 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  60  61 

Incidentals   — 

Total  $8,461  98 


Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Salary  of  Director   $4,114  90 

Salaries  of  Assistant  Directors  ....  6,232  25 
Salary  of  First  Assistant  Manual  Arts  (assigned 

part  time)   680  00 

Salaries  of  clerks   2,045  50 

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants    .  45  00 

Office  supplies  and  equipment          .      .      .  156  09 

Car  tickets   184  50 

Printing   56  50 

Postage                                            .      .  129  92 

Printing   account   sheets   for   inventory  of 

equipment   309  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .      .      .      .  145  61 

Incidentals   8  90 


Total  $14,108  17 


Special  Classes. 

Salary  of  Director  $4,120  00 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director      ....        3,028  75 


Carried  forward 


$7,148  75 
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Brought  foi-ward   $7,148  75 

Salary  of  clerk  (part  time)   1,055  17 

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants   .      .  — 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    .      .      .      .  146  01 

Printing   50  50 

Postage  n  67  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  60  61 

Car  tickets   120  00 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage       ....  50  90 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service      ...  — ■ 

Incidentals   23 


Total  $8,699  17 


Commercial  Co-ordinator. 

Salary  of  Commercial  Co-ordinator  .      .      .  $4,224  00 

Salary  of  clerk  (part  time)   — 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  367  11 

Printing   78  15 

Postage   12  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  60  61 

Car  tickets  50  00 

Supplies  for  salesmanship  classes      ...  29  35 


Total  $4,821  22 


Penmanship. 

Salary  of  Director   $3,860  20 

Salary  of  Assistant  Director      .      .      .      .  3,143  80 

Salary  of  Master's  Assistant  (assigned)  .  .  2,720  00 
Salary  of  Assistant  Conservation  of  Eyesight 

(assigned)   2,565  14 

Salary  of  clerk   1,139  66 

Salaries  of  pupil  clerical  assistants    .      .      .  309  45 

Office  supplies  and  equipment    ....  317  45 

Car  tickets   230  00 

Printing   91  00 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage       .      .      .      .  29  90 

Postage   76  00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  ....  60  61 

Automobile  hire   15  50 

Incidentals   1  12 


Total  $14,559  83 


Evening  and  Summer  Schools. 

Salary  of  Director  $5,376  00 

Salary  of  Supervisor  of  Division  UC"  Classes,  345  00 

Salaries  of  clerks   7,905  64 

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants   .      .  252  00 


Carried  forward  $13,878  64 
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Brought  forward  

$13,878 

64 

Office  supplies  and  equipment  .... 

301 

74 

Car  tickets  

5 

00 

Printing  

160 

70 

Postage  

132 

77 

Allowance  for  auto  mileage  .... 

78 

00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .... 

363 

60 

Telephone  (not  connected  with  switchboard)  . 

60 

73 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service 

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange) 

45 

25 

Diplomas  and  certificates  for  evening  schools  . 

259 

78 

07 

Automobile. 

Automobile  

Gasoline  

Lubricants  

Repairs  and  miscellaneous  parts 

Registration  fee  

Garage  rental  


$995  00 
32  70 
7  90 
26  90 
10  00 
44  00 


Total 


Modern  Foreign  Languages. 


Salary  of  Director  (part  time)  .... 

1600 

00 

Salary  of  clerk  (part  time)  

538 

83 

Printing  

Office  supplies  and  equipment  .... 

38 

90 

Postage  

41 

00 

Car  tickets  

20 

00 

Telephone  switchboard  charges  .... 

60 

61 

Telephone  (not  connected  with  switchboard)  . 

40 

00 

Telegrams  and  messenger  service 

2 

35 

$15,286  28 


1,116  50 
$16,402  78 


Total 


$1,341  69 


Physical  Education. 


ion. 

a 
_c 

ation 
opriat 

opriat 

Physica 
Educ 
Appr 

Regulai 
Appr 

Salary  of  Director  

Salary  of  Associate  Director  

Salary  of  Assistant  Director  

Salary  of  Supervisor  in  Charge  of  Playgrounds 


So  ,040  00 
4,896  00 
4,176  00 
2,920  00 


Carried/ or  ward 


$17,032  00 
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Brought  forward  

Salaries  of  temporary  superv  isors  of  playgrounds  

Salaries  of  clerks  

Salaries  of  temporary  clerical  assistants.  

Office  supplies  and  equipment  

Typewriter  (old  machine  in  exchange)  , 

Printing  

Surety  bonds  

Postage  

Telephone  switchboard  charges  

Traveling  expenses  

Telegrams  and  messenger  service  

Incidentals  

Services  of  officials  at  football  games  

Rental  of  grounds  for  football  games  and  football  practice. 

Rental  of  grounds  for  athletic  activities  of  girls  

Car  tickets  

Services  of  officials  at  track  meets  

Services  of  officials  at  baseball  games  

Serv  ices  of  officials  at  hockey  games  

Services  of  police  at  football  games  

Services  of  police  at  track  meets  

Services  of  physicians  at  track  meets  

Incidental  supplies  for  athletic  games  and  contests  

Diplomas  and  certificates  

Printing  for  athletic  meets  and  games  

Salaries  of  custodians  (girls'  athletics)  

Salaries  of  caretakers  of  athletic  fields  

Custodians'  supplies  for  athletic  fields  

Equipment  and  supplies  for  athletic  fields  

Rental  of  grounds  for  track  meets  

Cartage  on  gymnasium  equipment  to  supply  room  

Supplies  for  gymnastics,  games  and  play  


$17,032  00 
4,527  25 
3,416 

97  30 
41  10 

68  35 


265  00 


7  86 
957  00 
1,183  10 
265  00 
261  70 
1,567  00 
298  00 
242  00 
671  00 
64  00 
20  00 
372  68 
239  28 
579  00 
185  00 
990  00 
109  66 
532  67 
25  00 

71  00 

72  49 


Carried  forward. 


$34,161  10 
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Physical  Education. —  Concluded. 
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Brought  forward  

Car  tickets  for  athletics  and  games  

Rental  of  101  st  Infantry  Armory,  and  services  of  armorer,  for 
athletic  purposes  


Services  of  lecturer  

Rental  of  Boston  Arena  for  hockey  games. 
Allowance  for  auto  mileage  


$34,161  10 

284  50 

395  00 
30  00 
875  00 
429  04 


Automobiles  (2), 

Automobile  $1,170  00 

Tires  and  tire  repairs  (including  inner  tubes)   2  25 

Gasoline   146  27 

Registration   10  00 

Lubricants   33  00 

Miscellaneous  parts  and  repairs,  etc   165  09 

Garage  rental    133  00 

Incidentals   — 


1,659  61 


$509  69 


Totals. 


$37,834  25 


$509 


Total. 


$38,343  94 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE,  COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE,  ETC. 

Vocational  Guidance. 

Salaries  of  Vocational  Instructors     .      .      .  §18,975  88 

Salaries  of  Vocational  Assistants       .      .      .  24,930  01 
Compensation  for  extra  work  and  summer  work, 

Vocational  Instructors   564  00 

Compensation  for  extra  work  and  summer  work, 

Vocational  Assistants   564  00 

Car  tickets   40  00 

Total  845,073  89 

Compulsory  Attendance. 
Salaries  of  Supervisors  of  Attendance      .      .     $80,054  48 
Salaries     of     Temporary     Supervisors  of 

Attendance   306  00 

Car  tickets  1.361  00 


Total 


$81,721  48 
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Extended  Use 
ot  tne  Fublic 

Schools . 
Appropriation. 

Regular 
Appropriation. 

$4,224  00 
1,721  50 
2  70 
212  65 
68  92 
30  00 
307  44 

$30  50 
121  22 

Salary  of  clerk  

Telephone  switchboard  charges  

Incidentals  

Totals  

$6,567  21 

$151  72 

$6,718  93 

Summary. —  Cost  of  General  Control, 

Items. 


Supervision  and  Other 


General  Control  and  General  Account. 


Superintendent  and  Secretary  

Business  Manager  

Schoolhouse  Custodian  

Assistant  Superintendents  

Board  of  Apportionment  

Board  of  Examiners  

Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement  

Administration  Library  

General  Control,  Sundry  Items  

Director  of  School  Hygiene  

Director  of  Vocational  Guidance  

Head  Supervisor  of  Attendance  

General  Account  

Total  

Salaries  and  Expenses  of  Supervisors  of  Grades  and  Subjects 

Practice  and  Training  

Primary  Supervisors  

Manual  Arts  

Music  

Kindergartens  

Household  Science  and  Arts  

Special  Classes  

Commercial  Co-ordinator  

Penmanship  

Modern  Foreign  Languages  

Evening  and  Summer  Schools  

Physical  Education  

Total  

Vocational  Guidance,  Compulsory  Attendance,  Etc. 

Vocational  Guidance  

Compulsory  Attendance  

Supervision,  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  

Total  

Total  cost  of  general  control,  supervision  and  other  items  
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Summary  of  Apportionment  of  Costs  of  General  Control,  Super- 
vision and  Other  Items  to  Schools,  Groups  of  Schools  and 
Activities. 

Teachers  College   $15,776  47 

Latin  and  high  schools   230,219  92 

Elementary  and  intermediate  schools   573,623  05 

Speech  Improvement  classes   1,831  62 

Boston  Clerical  School   2,697  65 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School   3,495  82 

Horace  Mann  School   1,828  64 

Trade  School  for  Girls   5,755  98 

Boston  Trade  School,  day  classes   12,542  83 

Continuation  School,  compulsory   14,817  59 

Day  School  for  Immigrants   1,405  55 

Training  school  for  teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts       .      .      .  1,816  12 

Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Band  .      .  1,800  10 

Summer  Review  High  School   2,493  29 

Summer  Review  elementary  and  intermediate  schools         .  6,817  85 

Vacation  schools   4,368  80 

Recreational  Handicraft  Classes   46  56 

Gardening   3,195  36 

Evening  high  schools   7,947  02 

Evening  elementary  schools   10,701  46 

Evening  school  extension   693  50 

Boston  Trade  School,  evening  classes   896  33 

Day  Practical  Arts  classes   1,094  94 

Park  playgrounds   6,089  66 

Schoolyard  playgrounds   5,199  58 

School  centers   5,711  09 

Use  of  school  accommodations   1,007  84 


Total  $923,874  62 


TELEPHONE  SWITCHBOARD  COSTS. 

All  items  of  telephone  costs  which  could  be  charged 
directly  to  the  several  offices  have  been  so  charged.  In 
addition  to  such  costs  there  is  the  cost  of  operation  of 
the  switchboard,  which  has  been  apportioned  to  the 
respective  offices  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  instru- 
ments thereon  connected  to  the  switchboard. 

Cost  of  Telephone  Switchboard  Operation. 


Salaries  of  operators   $2,169  67 

Switchboard  rental   87  47 

Trunk  lines   244  49 

Metallic  circuits   85  77 


Carried  forward  $2,587  40 
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Brought  forward   $2,587  40 

Telephone  sets   .571  12 

Listings   6  99 

Excess  calls  .  .  1,577  99 

Toll  calls  and  messages   132  61 

Incidentals   110 

Miscellaneous  service   32  IS 


$4,909  39 


Apportionment  of  Cost  of  Telephone  Switchboard  Charges. 


Superintendent  and  Secretary    ....  $424  27 

Business  Manager   484  S8 

Supply  room   181  83 

Schoolhouse  Custodian   121  22 

Assistant  Superintendents   484  88 

Board  of  Examiners   242  48 

Administration  Library   60  61 

School  Committee   60  61 

Department  of  Practice  and  Training      .      .  181  83 

Primary  Supervisors   60  61 

Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 

Measurement   181  83 

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance        .      .  303  05 

Department  of  Manual  Arts      ....  606  10 

Department  of  Music   121  22 

Department  of  Kindergartens    ....  60  61 

Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts    .  121  22 

Department  of  Special  Classes   ....  60  61 

Commercial  Co-ordinator   60  61 

Director  of  Penmanship   60  61 

Department  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages     .  60  61 

Department  of  Evening  Schools       .      .      .  363  60 

Department  of  Physical  Education   .      .      .  242  44 

Department  of  School  Hygiene  .      .      .      .  J81  83 

Survey  Committee   60  61 

Department  of  Extended  Use  of  the  Public 

Schools   121  22 

  $4,909  39 


STOCK  BALANCE,  1928. 
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Stock  Balance,  1928. 
Debit. 

Inventory  December  31,  1927: 

Books   $5,790  55 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  5,723  56 

Drawing  supplies   5,892  92 

Kindergarten  supplies   2,348  61 

Custodians'  supplies   5,433  99 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  *  37,279  99 

Sewing  supplies   1,124  91 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades  .  2,652  05 

Cookery  supplies   198  61 

Science  supplies   37  35 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  4,724  77 
Supplies  for  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   167  32 

  $71,374  63 

Receipts  1928: 
Purchases: 

Books   $7,304  27 

Manual  training  supplies    ....  13,437  47 

Drawing  supplies   6,804  37 

Kindergarten  supplies   11,660  94 

Custodians'  supplies   24,154  05 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies    .      .  *  131,865  03 

Sewing  supplies   6,690  63 

Educational  materials  for  first  three  grades,  12,906  28 

Cookery  supplies   1,437  68 

Science  supplies   — 

Physical  education  supplies       .      .      .  11,327  50 
Supplies  for  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   — 

  227,588  22 

From  schools: 

Books   $8  54 

Manual  training  supplies    ....  475  42 

Drawing  supplies  .      .      .      .      .      .  1,032  21 

Kindergarten  supplies   10  80 

Custodians'  supplies   74  97 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies    .      .  *  775  75 

Sewing  supplies   25  88 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades,  616  40 

Cookery  supplies   5  00 

Physical  education  supplies      .      .      .  5,687  80 

  8,712  77 

Overcharges 

Kindergarten  supplies   $278  71 

Custodians'  supplies   175  36 

Sewing  supplies   50  26 

Cookery  supplies   142  97 

  647  30 

Total  .   $308,322  92 

Note —  The  items  included  in  the  above  account  are  only  those  pur- 
chased for  general  distribution  and  do  not  include  those  purchased  for 
any  particular  school.    The  latter  are  charged  direct  to  the  school. 


*  Including  school  physicians  and  nurses. 
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Stock  Balance,  1928. 
Credit. 

Deliveries  on  requisitions: 

Books   $9,665  46 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  13,688  59 

Drawing  supplies   9,316  40 

Kindergarten  supplies   11,252  87 

Custodians'  supplies   24,677  03 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies      .      .  *  142,224  00 

Sewing  supplies   6,519  55 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades  .  12,935  81 

Cookery  supplies   1,609  67 

Science  supplies   19  37 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  15,661  76 
Supplies  for  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   98  92 

  $247,669  43 

Undercharges : 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  *  $1,597  80 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades  .  1,082  29 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  49  15 

Drawing  supplies   63  24 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  448  82 

  3,241  30 

Inventory  December  31,  1928: 

Books   $3,437  90 

Manual  training  supplies       ....  5,361  82 

Drawing  supplies   4,296  56 

Kindergarten  supplies   2,417  93 

Custodians'  supplies   5,161  34 

Miscellaneous  educational  supplies       .      .  *  26,986  25 

Sewing  supplies   1,339  15 

Educational  material  for  first  three  grades  .  2,122  58 

Cookery  supplies   173  12 

Science  supplies   17  98 

Physical  education  supplies    ....  6,029  16 
Supplies  for  extended  use  of  the  public 

schools   68  40 

  57,412  19 


Total  $308,322  92 


Note. —  The  items  included  in  the  above  account  are  only  those  pur- 
chased for  general  distribution  and  do  not  include  those  purchased  for 
any  particular  school.    The  latter  are  charged  direct  to  the  school. 


*  Including  school  physicians  and  nurses. 


Summary  of  Costs  Checking  Total  Expenditures.* 


Costs,  Exclusive 

of  General 
Control,  Super- 
vision and 
Other  Items 
and  with 
Direct  Income 
Deducted. 

Costs,  with 
Costs  of 
General 
Control, 
Supervision 
and  Other 
Items  Added. 

Costs,  with 

Tuition 
Receipts  and 
Other 
Income 
Deducted. 

Teachers  College  

$204,473  57 

$220,754  30 

$210,255  59  . 

3,146,181  71 

3,377,582  60 

3,343,320  46 

8,840,017  84 

9,411,955  66 

9,366,738  73 

42,130  03 

43,961  65 

43,704  87 

Boston  Clerical  School  

60,009  08 

62,706  73 

61,906  14 

22,662  24 

26,158  06 

26,112  04 

57,960  07 

59,788  71 

1.022  74 

Trade  School  for  Girls  -  

56,358  76 

62,114  74 

33,545  49 

84,229  40 

96,772  23 

72,501  98 

Compulsory  Continuation  School  

108,119  24 

122,936  83 

108,208  19 

Day  School  for  Immigrants  

7,832  39 

9,237  94 

9,178  06 

Recreational  Handicraft  Classes  

3,715  51 

3,762  07 

3  762  07 

Gardening  Classes 

16,724  74 

19,920  10 

io  qoo  in 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  ^lechanic  ^rts 

4,811  14 

6,627  26 

O.oOZ  OU 

Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Band, 

836  59 

2,636  69 

Summer  Review  High  School 

15,882  51 

18,375  80 

1  8  M.QO   A  1 

Summer   Review   Elementary   and  Intermediate 

36,337  95 

43,155  80 

42,716  67 

38,708  98 

43,077  78 

42,732  19 

Evening  High  Schools  

83,690  47 

91,637  49 

90,884  03 

74,446  79 

85,148  25 

59,482  34 

Evening  School  Extension  

756  58 

1,450  08 

1,404  06 

11,6(j0  68 

12,497  01 

10,399  50 

Dav  Practical  Arts  Classes  

545  06 

1,640  00 

1,593  98 

7,196  24 

7,196  24 

7,145  86 

64,714  45 

70,804  11 

70,804  11 

68,718  30 

73,917  88 

73,917  88 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools: 

60,669  78 

66,380  87 

66,380  87 

6,437  09 

7,444  93 

7,444  93 

Totals  

Add  costs  of  general  control,  supervision  and  other 

Deduct  apportioned  income  (including  tuition  and 

Add  total  income  (direct  and  apportioned)  

Total  

$13,125,767  19 

923,874  62 
$14,049,641  81 

248,037  23 
$13,801,604  58 
$13,801,604  58 

693,196  60 
$14,494,801  .1.8 
13,962  44 
$14,480,838  74 

$14,049,641  81 

$13,801,604  58 

*  Exclusive  of  cost  of  pensions  to  teachers,  pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians,  new  buildings, 
lands,  yards,  etc.,  repairs  and  alterations,  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges. 
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Salaries  of  Instructors,  Other  Per  Capita  Costs 
and  Total  for  Instruction,  Based  on  Average  Attendance. 

Teachers  College. 


School. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Teachers  College  

S226  59 

$7  75 

$13  44 

$21  19 

$247  78 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 

Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Dorchester  High  for  Boys .... 

Dorchester  High  for  Girls  

East  Boston  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce .... 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts 
Hyde  Park  High  t  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Memorial  High  for  Boys  t-  ■  ■  ■ 

$109  18 
106  56 
115  86 
136  47 
119  02 

125  79 
141  33 
124  31 

126  53 
171  44 
181  40 
124  24 
118  67 
176  32 

$3  77 
4  70 
4  49 
3  76 
2  49 

2  99 

3  39 
3  28 

3  22 
2  60 

2  36 

4  25 

3  76 
1  53 

$3  93 
2  35 
7  95 

13  38 
7  59 
4  61 

10  50 

4  38 

5  01 
5  78 
5  62 

15  74 
5  23 
12  96 

$7  70 
7  05 

12  44 
17  14 
10  08 

7  60 

13  89. 

7  66 

8  23 
8  38 
7  98 

19  99 
S  99 

14  49 

$116  88 
113  61 

128  30 
153  61 

129  10 

133  39 
155  22" 
131  97 

134  76 
179  82 

189  38 
144  23 
127  66 

190  81 

Memorial  High  for  Girls  

South  Boston  High  

103  61 
124  61 

3  92 
2  94 

4  64 

5  94 

8  56 
8  88 

112  17 
133  52 

S12S  11 

$3  78 

$7  58 

$11  35 

$139  46 

*  Includes  principals,  teachers  of  all  ranks  and  clerks  to  principals. 

t  New  building  opened  for  instruction  September,  1928. 

+  Opened  for  instruction  September,  1928.    Per  capita  costs  not  determined. 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts. 


Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Totsl  for 
Instruction. 

Abraham  Lincoln  

$90  09 

11 

04 

S3 

58 

H 

62 

S94  71 

Agassiz  

84 

17 

! 

62 

2 

85 

4 

47 

88  64 

Bennett   

75 

56 

1 

27 

2 

86 

4 

13 

79  69 

Bigelow 

75  24 

1 

70 

3 

48 

5 

18 

80  42 

Blackinton  

70 

58 

1 

24 

2 

00 

3 

24 

73  82 

Bowditch  

70 

42 

91 

! 

76 

2 

67 

73  09 

Bowdoin    .  .   

86 

01 

65 

1 

81 

2 

46 

88  47 

Chapman 

62 

81  . 

74 

1 

80 

2 

54 

65  35 

Charles  Sumner  . 

61 

17 

1 

17 

1 

66 

2 

83 

64  00 

Christopher  Gibson  

70 

70 

1 

88 

2 

50 

4 

38 

75  08 

Dearborn   

85 

84 

1 

42 

2 

77 

4 

19 

90  03 

Dillawav 

73 

79 

37 

2 

09 

3 

46 

77  25 

Donald  McKay  Intermediate.  . 

94 

05 

2 

27 

5 

07 

7 

34 

101  39 

Dudlev 

79 

35 

88 

3 

61 

4 

49 

83  84 

Dwight 

96 

03 

1 

27 

3 

6S 

4 

95 

100  9S 

Edmund  P  Tileston 

69 

07 

1 

81 

2 

08 

3 

89 

72  96 

Edward  Everett  . 

72 

32 

i 
i 

15 

i 

t  y 

2 

1 14 

75  26 

Elihu  Greenwood 

68 

31 

1 

60 

2 

97 

4 

57 

72  88 

Eliot    .  ... 

70 

11 

76 

2 

54 

3 

30 

73  41 

Emerson 

62 

30 

1 

07 

2 

15 

3 

22 

65  52 

Emily  A.  Fifield  

57 

55 

88 

1 

64 

2 

52 

60  07 

Everett  

75 

06 

1 

39 

2 

27 

3 

66 

78  72 

Francis  Parkman  

66 

97 

1 

80 

3 

16 

4 

96 

71  93 

Franklin  

80 

17 

1 

23 

2 

53 

-3 

76 

83  93 

F.  Y.  Thompson  Intermediate, 

85 

95 

2 

94 

5 

05 

99 

93  94 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

78 

13 

1 

43 

4 

04 

5 

47 

83  60 

Gaston  : . .  . 

74 

43 

1 

60 

2 

26 

& 

S6 

78  29 

79 

73 

1 

51 

3 

62 

5 

13 

S4  86 

Grover   Cleveland  Inter- 

111 

07 

2 

85 

8 

97 

11 

82 

122  89 

Hancock  

77 

48 

75 

1 

91 

2 

66 

80  14 

Harvard-Frothingham  

92 

54 

1 

25 

3 

34 

4 

59 

97  13 

Henry  Grew  

67 

20 

1 

17 

3 

12 

4 

29 

71  49 

Henry  L.  Higginson  

64 

66 

1 

02 

1 

82 

2 

84 

67  50 

84 

91 

1 

84 

3 

69 

5 

53 

90  44 

71 

81 

1 

51 

2 

42 

3 

93 

75  74 

*  Includes  principals,  teachers  of  all  ranks  and  clerks  to  principals. 
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Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Boot 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction . 

Hvde  

84 

41 

1 

23 

73 

3  96 

88  37 

70 

67 

1 

44 

2 

30 

3  74 

76  41 

John  A.  Andrew  

59 

37 

1 

00 

2 

93 

3  93 

63  30 

78 

40 

1 

19 

1 

90 

3  09 

81  49 

John  Marshall  

92 

1 

06 

2 

59 

3  65 

75  57 

John  Winthrop  

70 

00 

1 

45 

2 

53 

3  98 

73  98 

Joseph     H.  Barnes 

Inter- 

mediate  

104 

25 

2 

66 

5 

38 

8  04 

112  29 

Julia  Ward  Howe  

64 

49 

77 

3 

47 

4  24 

68  73 

Lawrence  

75 

57 

83 

3 

67 

4  50 

80  07 

Lewis  Intermediate 

8S 

28 

2 

93 

4 

73 

7  66 

95  94 

Longfellow  

65 

11 

1 

12 

97 

3  09 

68  20 

Lowell  

76 

92 

1 

20 

3  02 

4  22 

81  14 

Martin  

96 

82 

1 

28 

3 

03 

4  31 

101  13 

Mary  Hemenway  

75 

00 

1 

12 

2 

25 

3  37 

78  37 

Mather  

69 

22 

1 

00 

2 

01 

3  01 

.      72  23 

Michelangelo  Intermediate. . .  . 

98  91 

2 

76 

5 

85 

8  61 

107  52 

Minot  

73 

07 

1 

47 

3 

35 

4  82 

77  89 

Norcross  

84 

28 

1 

24 

3  20 

4  44 

88  72 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry 

80 

53 

1 

73 

2 

74 

4  47 

85  00 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Inter- 

mediate  

89 

44 

2 

42 

4 

62 

7  04 

96  48 

Phillips  Brooks. .  . 

72 

63 

1 

94 

2 

53 

4  47 

77  10 

Prescott  

82 

49 

1 

53 

3 

28 

4  81 

87  30 

Prince  

82 

22 

1 

36 

3 

18 

4  54 

86  76 

Quincy  

88 

86 

1 

23 

2 

68 

3  91 

92  77 

Rice  

77 

82 

1 

61 

2 

94 

4  55 

82  37 

Robert  G.  Shaw  

74 

56 

2 

33 

3 

85 

6  IS 

80  74 

Robert  Treat  Paine 

61 

36 

83 

2 

12 

2  95 

64  31 

Roger  Wolcott  

63 

87 

98 

1 

88 

2  86 

66  73 

Samuel  Adams .  .  . 

59 

76 

1 

28 

1 

39 

2  67 

62  43 

Sherwin  

104 

77 

1 

31 

4 

44 

5  75 

110  52 

Shurtleff  

69 

68 

1 

03 

3 

39 

4  42 

74  10 

Theodore  Lyman  

70 

68 

1 

33 

2 

47 

3  SO 

74  4S 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

Inter- 

mediate  

84 

15 

1 

65 

2 

92 

4  57 

88  72 

Thomas  Gardner  

72 

05 

1 

01 

1 

86 

2  87 

74  92 

*  Includes  principals,  teachers  of  all  ranks  and  clerks  to  principals. 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts. —  Concluded. 


Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Thomas  X.  Hart  

I'lvsses  S.  Grant  

Washington  

Washington      Irving  Inter- 
Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

86  77 
57  14 
77  22 
103  93 
81  12 

96  69 
77  65 
102  30 

1  35 
1  03 

1  44 

2  69 

1  84 

2  78 
98 

1  40 

4  45 

1  86 

2  69 

5  59 
2  37 

6  41 

2  02 
2  60 

5  80 

2  89 
4  13 

8  28 
4  21 

9  19 

3  00 

4  00 

92  57 
60  03 
81  35 
112  21 
85  33 

105  88 
80  65 

106  30 

William  E.  Endicott  

William  E.  Russell  

William  Lloyd  Garrison  

69  22 
75  34 
59  53 

1  24 
1  46 
72 

1  58 

2  24 
2  40 

2  82 

3  70 
3  12 

72  04 
79  04 
62  65 

Averages  

$75  99 

SI  41 

$2  86 

$4  27 

$80  26 

*  Includes  principals,  teachers  of  all  ranks  and  clerks  to  principals. 

t  Opened  as  a  district  September,  1928.    Per  capita  costs  not  determined. 

Special  Schools. 

Schools. 

Salaries 
of  In- 
structors.* 

Books. 

Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Books  and 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Incidentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Boston  Clerical  

Boston  Trade,  Day  Classes.  .  . 

S361  57 
137  94 
251  80 
225  64 

S3  17 
1  39 
4  27 
1  98 

S8  28 
11  29 
18  84 
56  28 

$11  45 
12  68 
23  11 

58  26 

$373  02 
150  62 
274  91 
283  90 

*  Includes  principals,  teachers  of  all  ranks  and  clerks  to  principals. 
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Per  Capita  Costs  of  Custodians'  Salaries,  Fuel  and  Light,  Custodians' 
Supplies,  Telephone  and  Total  for  Operation  of  Plant,  Based  on 
Average  Attendance. 

Teachers  College. 


School. 

Salarie-s 
of 
Cus- 
todians. 

Fuel 
and 
Light. 

Custodians' 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Telephone. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Teachers  College  

$7  58 

$4  19 

$0  42 

$0  27 

$12  46 

Latin  and  High  Schools. 


Schools. 

Salaries 
of 
Cus- 
todians. 

Fuel 
and 
Light. 

Custodians' 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Telephone. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

So  88 

S3  34 

SO 

19 

$0  12 

89  53 

6  10 

3  96 

34 

08 

10  48 

Brighton  High  

6  63 

5  22 

19 

09 

12  13 

Charlestown  High  

7  63 

.    3  97 

30 

21 

12  11 

Dorchester  High  for  Bovs 

7  71 

3  89 

28 

12 

12  00 

Dorchester  High  for  Girls  

5  51 

4  37 

15 

03 

10  06 

East  Boston  High  

9  45 

7  60 

60 

13 

17  78 

English  High  

3  95 

4  39 

21 

35 

8  90 

Girls'  High  

5  53 

4  99 

13 

08 

10  73 

6  20 

3  14 

22 

49 

10  05 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 

11  77 

8  40 

52 

18 

20  87 

Hyde  Park  High  J  

6  25 

5  42 

92 

05 

12  64 

Jamaica  Plain  High  

6  97 

3  97 

16 

11 

11  21 

Mechanic  Arts  High  

S  09 

8  64 

17 

05 

16  95 

Memorial  High  for  Girls  

5  00 

6  28 

22 

06 

11  56 

South  Boston  High  

8  02 

5  24 

29 

06 

13  61 

Averages  

$6  53 

S5  05 

$0 

28 

SO  14 

$12  00 

t  Opened  for  instruction  September,  1928.    Per  capita  costs  not  determined. 

X  New  building  opened  for  instruction  September,  1928.    Costs  include  old  and  new  buildings. 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts. 


Schools. 

Salaries 

of 
Cus- 
todians. 

Fuel 
and 
Light. 

Custodians' 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Telephone. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Abraham  Lincoln  

$5  34 

$2  18 

SO  20 

$0  11 

$7  83 

6  13 

3  11 

15 

10 

9  49 

Bennett  

8  03 

3  30 

31 

14 

11  78 

5  67 

3  61 

20 

07 

9  55 

Blackinton  

5  59 

2  22 

18 

08 

8  07 

Bowditch  

6  73 

2  70 

18 

10 

9  71 

7  88 

3  16 

27 

21 

11  52 

5  11 

2  45 

17 

10 

7  83 

Charles  Sumner  

6  12 

2  19 

26 

17 

8  74 

Christopher  Gibson  

5  04 

2  65 

11 

11 

7  91 

Dearborn  

6  28 

3  57 

19 

15 

10  19 

Di  11a  way  

6  76 

3  32 

28 

13 

10  49 

Donald  McKay  Intermediate, 

5  58 

4  77 

29 

06 

10  70 

7  16 

3  98 

18 

12 

11  44 

Dwight  

7  41 

3  20 

40 

25 

11  26 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

6  07 

2  14 

18 

08 

8  47 

Edward  Everett 

6  40 

2  81 

15 

18 

9  54 

Elihu  Greenwood  

7  01 

3  50 

19 

11 

10  81 

Eliot  

3  76 

2  53 

17 

07 

6  53 

5  56 

2  82 

29 

11 

8  78 

Emily  A.  Fifield  

4  30 

2  33 

15 

12 

6  90 

Everett  

5  46 

3  19 

26 

17 

9  08 

7  27 

3  72 

35 

09 

11  43 

6  30 

3  34 

27 

11 

10  02 

F.  V.  Thompson  Intermediate, 

4  64 

2  79 

10 

06 

7  59 

6  46 

2  46 

25 

17 

9  34 

5  27 

—  ou 

24 

08 

8  19 

Gilbert  Stuart  

7  55 

2  81 

21 

27 

10  84 

Grover   Cleveland  Inter- 

7  50 

4  66 

34 

12 

12  62 

4  58 

2  64 

18 

09 

7  49 

Harvard-Frothingham  

9  35 

4  14 

27 

17 

13  93 

Henry  Grew  

6  76 

3  45 

29 

17 

10  67 

Henry  L.  Higginson  

4  88 

2  84 

19 

11 

8  02 

7  54 

4  14 

26 

20 

12  14 

Hugh  O'Brien  

5  33 

3  02 

16 

11 

8  62 
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Schools. 

Salaries 
of 
Cus- 
todians. 

Fuel 
and 
Light. 

Custodians' 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Telephone. 

i otal  tor 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Hyde  

$6 

33 

$2 

79 

$0 

17 

$0  11 

$9  40 

Jefferson-Comins  

7 

92 

3 

45 

31 

16 

11  84 

John  A.  Andrew  

4 

41 

2 

30 

18 

10 

6  99 

John  Cheverus  

5 

83 

3 

7S 

22 

09 

9  92 

John  Marshall  

6 

24 

2 

94 

23 

H 

9  52 

John  Winthrop  

5 

29 

2 

37 

18 

13 

7  97 

Joseph  H.  Barnes  

4 

56 

4 

61 

18 

09 

9  44 

Julia  Ward  Howe  

4 

77 

2 

03 

16 

08 

7  04 

Lawrence  

8 

00 

4 

21 

32 

30 

12  83 

Lewis  Intermediate  .  . 

6 

13 

3 

87 

27 

10 

10  37 

Longfellow  

5 

51 

2 

81 

15 

16 

8  63 

Lowell  

6 

31 

2 

15 

18 

14 

8  78 

Martin  

7 

18 

4 

09 

34 

13 

11  74 

Mary  Hemenway  

6 

51 

2 

46 

20 

15 

9  32 

Mather  

2 

62 

21 

06 

8  46 

Michelangelo  Intermediate.  . . . 

3 

63 

4 

41 

20 

13 

8  37 

Minot  

6 

03 

3 

10 

20 

12 

9  45 

Xor  cross  

6 

3 

38 

25 

13 

10  51 

(i 

63 

2 

94 

25 

09 

9  91 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Inter- 

mediate  

5 

43 

3 

07 

23 

8  77 
oil 

5 

12 

2 

31 

15 

no 

7  f57 

Prescott  

6 

20 

4 

46 

13 

1  Q 

in  qc 

6 

05 

3 

54 

28 

13 

10  00 

8 

24 

3 

81 

29 

09 

12  43 

Rice  

5 

44 

3 

93 

31 

09 

9  77 

Robert  G.  Shaw  

7 

19 

3 

39 

34 

20 

11  12 

Robert  Treat  Paine 

5 

06 

1 

63 

20 

09 

6  98 

Roger  Wolcott  

4 

87 

2 

18 

23 

05 

7  33 

Samuel  Adams  

4 

32 

1 

96 

14 

10 

6  52 

Sherwin   

9 

29 

4 

12 

33 

18 

13  92 

Shurtleff  

5 

87 

3 

05 

23 

17 

9  32 

6 

46 

3 

40 

29 

15 

10  30 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

Inter- 

mediate  

6 

43 

4 

59 

25 

17 

11  44 

Thomas  Gardner  

78 

3 

45 

27 

12 

11  62 
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Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Districts. —  Concluded. 


Schools. 

Salaries 
of 
Cus- 
todians. 

Fuel 
and 
Light. 

Custodians' 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Telephone. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

$6  93 

$2  80 

■SO  20 

$0 

17 

$10  10 

4  67 

1  90 

13 

10 

6  80 

7  21 

a  in 

11 

1  1  fi7 

6  19 

Li 

07 

i  o  on 

Washington  Allston  

6  03 

2  77 

17 

07 

9  04 

Washington   Irving  Interme- 

diate  

7  40 

3  70 

19 

08 

11  37 

Wells  

7  20 

3  84 

32 

11 

11  47 

Wendell  Phillips  

7  31 

3  67 

39 

14 

11  51 

William     B.     Rogers  Inter- 

William  E.  Endicott  

4  85 

2  07 

13 

06 

,  7  11 

William  E.  Russell  

8  09 

3  88 

16 

14 

12  27 

William  Llovd  Garrison  

5  20 

a  oi 

25 

13 

8  59 

Averages  

$6  10 

$3  10 

•SO  22 

$o 

12 

$9  54 

Special  Schools. 


Schools. 

Salaries 
of 
Cus- 
todians. 

Fuel 
and 
Light. 

Custodians' 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Telephone. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Horace  Mann  

$14  36 

$10  48 

$0  65 

$0  34 

$25  83 

Boston  Clerical  

12  20 

7  39 

25 

10 

19  94 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  

35  88 

10  02 

89 

82 

47  61 

Boston  Trade,  Day  Classes.  .  . 

17  79 

9  47 

67 

1  01 

28  94 

t  Opened  for  instruction  September,  1928.    Per  capita  costs  not  determined. 


THE  APPENDED  NUMBERED  TABLES 
SHOW  IN  DETAIL  THE  COSTS  OF  SCHOOLS 
AND  ALL  OTHER  ACTIVITIES  IN  OPERATION 
DURING  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR.  FROM 
THESE  TABLES  MAY  BE  ASCERTAINED  THE 
COST  OF  RUNNING  EACH  SCHOOL,  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  AND  ACTIVITY.  GROUP  COSTS 
ARE  ALSO  SHOWN. 
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TABLE  NO.  1. 


RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
TABLES  NUMBERED  FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE; 
WITH  COSTS  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL  AND 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER 
ITEMS  ADDED  TO  SHOW  TOTAL  COSTS  AND 
PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS; 
AND  WITH  TUITION  RECEIVED  FROM  NON= 
RESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  OTHER  INCOME  DE= 
DUCTED  TO  SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER 
CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  NET  TOTAL  COSTS. 


TABLE  NO.  1. —  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES  NUMBERED 
FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE;  WITH  COSTS  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL  AND 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  ITEMS  ADDED  TO  SHOW 
TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH 
TUITION  RECEIVED  FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  OTHER  INCOME 
DEDUCTED  TO  SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON 
NET  TOTAL  COSTS.* 


Teachers 
College. 


Latin  and 
High  Schools. 


Elementary 

and 
Intermediate 
School 
Districts. 


Speech 
Improvement 


Boston 
Clerical 
School. 


Boston 
Disciplinary 
Day  School. 


Horace 
Mann 
School. 


Costs,  with  direct  income  deducted  and  exclusive  of  general 
control,  supervision  and  other  items.  (See  tables  following 
from  2  to  8B,  inclusive.) 

Average  membership  

Cost  per  pupil,  direct  charges  only  (on  average  membership) .  . 

Average  attendance  ,  

Cost  per  pupil,  direct  charges  only  (on  average  attendance) 

Number  of  pupil  hours  

Cost  per  pupil  hour  


$204,473  57 


$257  85 
778 
$262  82 
761,416 
$0  268 


$3,146,181  71 

22,90 
$137  35 

21,476 
$146  50 
21,480, 

$0  146 


$8,840,017  84 

103,929 
$85  06 
96,473 
$91  63 
83,779,729 
$0  105 


$42,130  03 


$60,009  08 

374 
$160  45 
343 
$174  95 
339,814 
$0  176 


$22,662  24 
81 

$279  78 
67 

$338  24 
57,470 
$0  394 


$57,960  07 

152 
$381  32 

139 
$416  98 
124,645 
$0  465 


Above  costs  brought  down  

Costs  of  general  control  and  general  account. 

Cost  of  supervision  ,  

Cost  of  compulsory  attendance  

Cost  of  vocational  guidance  

Total  costs  

Cost  per  pupil,  total  (on  average  membership) . 
Cost  per  pupil,  total  (on  average  attendance)  . . 
Cost  per  pupil  hour,  total  


$204,473  57 
5,719  87 
10,560  86 


$3,146,181  71 
121,730  26 
63,873  61 
10,262  56 
35,534  46 


$8,840,017  84 
331,632 
177,172 
57,554  99 
5,576 


$220,754  30 
$278  38 
$283  75 
$0  289 


$3,377,582  60 
$147  45 
S157  27 
$0  157 


$9,411,955 

$90  56 
$97  56 
$0  112 


Above  total  costs  brought  down  

Deduct  tuition  received  from  nonresident  pupils 


$220,754  30 
9,946  48 


$3,377,582 
23,861 


$9,411,955  66 
8,066  37 


Deduct  income  (group  credits  and  balance  apportioned) . 

Net  total  costs  f  

Net  cost  per  pupil  (on  average  membership)  f  

Net  cost  per  pupil  (on  average  attendance)  t  

Net  cost  per  pupil  hour  f  


$210,807  82 
552  23 


$3,353,720  74 
10,400  28 


$9,403,889  29 
37,150  56 


$210,255  59 
$265  14 
$270  25 
$0  276 


$3,343,320  46 
$145  95 
$155  68 
$0  155 


$9,366,738  73 
$90  13 
$97  09 
$0  111 


$42,130  03 
1,717  49 
114  13 


$60,009  08 
2,163  66 
451  72 


$22,662  24 
442  29 
28  53 
3,025  00 


$57,960  07 
1,339  78 
385  35 
103  51 


82  27 


$62,706  73 
$167  67 
$182  82 
$0  184 


$26,158  06 
$322  94 
$390  42 
$0  455 


$59,788  71 
$393  35 
$430  13 
$0  479 


$43,961  65 
72  70 


$62,706  73 
570  50 


$26,158  06 


$43,888  95 
184  08 


$62,136  23 
230  09 


$26,158  06 
46  02 


$43,704  87 


$61,906  14 
$165  52 
$180  48 
$0  182 


$26,112  04 
$322  37 
$389  73 
$0  454 


$59,788  71 
$58,627  91 


$1,160  80 
138  06 


$1,022  74 
$6  73 
$7 

$0  008        so  os: 


t  That  part  of  the  total  cost  coming  from  the  School  Committee's  share  of  the  tax  levy. 

t  Including  regular,  summer  and  extension  classes. 

§  Receipts  from  Commonwealth  for  resident  and  nonresident  pupils. 

N.  B. —  Included  in  the  above  costs  of  general  control,  supervision  and  other  items  is  the  cost  of  tuition  of  Boston 
pupils,  wards  of  the  city  and  others,  attending  school  in  other  cities  and  towns. 

EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  I. —  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES  NUMBERED 
FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE;  WITH  COSTS  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL  AND 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  ITEMS  ADDED  TO  SHOW 
TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH 
TUITION  RECEIVED  FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  OTHER  INCOME 
DEDUCTED  TO  SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON 
NET  TOTAL  COSTS.* 


9 

Boston 
Trade 
School 
Day  Classes. 

10 

Continuation 

School, 
Compulsory. 

Day 
School 
for 
Immigrant 

a. 

12 

Recrea- 
tional 
Handicraft 

Classes. 

13 

Gardening 
Classes. 

14 

Training 
ischool  tor 
Teachers  of 

Mechanic 
Arts. 

15 

-Doston 
Public 
School 
Symphony 
Orchestra 
and  Band. 

16 

Summer 
Review 

High 
School. 

1 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

$84,229  40 

637 
$132  23 

587 
$143  49 
781,743 
$0  107 

$108,119  2 

4 

$7,832 

39 

$3,715  5 

1 

$16,724  74 

$4,811  14 

$836  59 

$15,882  51 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

1,288 
$12  33 
206,080 
$0  077 

579,868 
$0  186 

82,068 
$0  095 

29,86 
$0  12 

'5 
4 

23,040 
$0  208 

8 
9 
10 
II 
12 

$84,229  40 

5,872  07 
2,422  72 
$67  12 
3,-580  92 

$108,119  24 

7,288  63 
597  97 
6,930  99 

£7,832  39 
442  29 
665  57 
297  69 

$3,715  a 

1 

$16,724  74 

$4,811  14 
429  37 
1,386  75 

$836  59 

$15,882  51 
1,001  57 
1,491  72 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

46  56 

3,195  36 

1,800  10 

13 
14 
15 
16 

$96,772  23 
$151  92 
$164  86 
$0  123 

$122,936  g 

13 

$9,237 

94 

$3,762  C 

7 

$19,920  10 

$6,627  26 

$2,636  69 

$18,375  80 

13 
14 
15 
16 

$14  27 
$0  089 

$0  21 

2 

$0  1 

12 

$0  125 

$0  287 

17 
18 

$96,772  23 
23,764  04 

$122,936  83 
14,222  43 

$9,237 
13 

04 

86 

$3,762  07 

$19,920  10 

$6,627  26 
728  64 

$2,636  69 

$18,375  80 
251  35 

17 
18 

19 
20 

$73,008  19 
506  21 

$108,714  40 
506  21 

$9,224 
46 

OS 
02 

$3,762  07 

$19,920  10 

$5,898  62 
46  02 

$2,636  69 

$18,124  45 
92  04 

19 
20 
21 

22 
23 
24 

21 

22 
23 
24 

$72,501  98 
$113  82 
$123  51 
$0  092 

$108,208  19 

$9,178 

08 

$3,762  07 

$19,920  10 

$5,852  60 

$2,636  69 

$18,032  41 

$14  00 
$0  087 

$0  11 

w 

$0  1 

11 

$0  125 

$0  254 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  1. —  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TABLES  NUMBERED 
FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE;  WITH  COSTS  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL  AND 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  ITEMS  ADDED  TO  SHOW 
TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITHl 
TUITION  RECEIVED  FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  OTHER  INCOMEl 
DEDUCTED  TO  SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON 
NET  TOTAL  COSTS.* 


17 

Summer 
Review 
Elementary 
and 
Inter- 
mediate 
Schools. 

18 

Vacation 
Schools. 

19 

Evening 

High 
Schools. 

20 

Evening 
Elementary 
Schools. 

21 

Evening 
School 
Extension. 

22 

Boston 
Trade 
School 
Evening 
Classes. 

23 

Day 
Practical 

Arts 
Classes. 

24 

Lip-Reading 
Classes. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

A 
O 

7 

$38,708  98 

$83,690  47 

$74,446  7 

9 

$756  58 

$11,600  68 

$545  06 

$7,196  24 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
(j 
7 

6,127 
$5  93 
735  240 
$0  049 

5,544 
$6  98 
fifin  98ft 
$0  058 

3,414 
.     $24  51 
532,612 
$0  157 

2,871 
$25  93 
416,686 
$0  178 

150 
$5  04 
4,504 
$0  167 

635 
$18  27 
82,064 
$0  141 

173 
$3  15 
17,222 
$0  031 

28,854 
$0  249 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

$36,337  95 
3,443  46 
3,374  39 

$38,708  98 
3,242  50 
1,126  30 

$83,690  47 
3,374  24 
3,856  12 
417  41 

299  25 

$74,446  79 
3,999  50 
4,682  28 
2,019  68 

$756  58 
429  37 
264  13 

$11,600  68 
551  92 
344  41 

$545  06 
429  37 
665  57 

$7,196  24 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

$43,155  80 

$43,077  78 

$91,637  49 

$85,148  25 

$1,450  08 

$12,497  01 

$1,640  00 

$7,196  24 

13 
14 
15 

1<i 

$7  04 
$0  058 

$7  77 
$0  064 

$26  84 
$0  172 

$29  66 
$0  204 

$9  67 
$0  321 

$19  68 
$0  152 

$9  48 
$0  095 

$0  249 

17 
18 

$43,155  80 
117  00 

$43,077  78 
23  46 

$91,637  49 
252  40 

$85,148  25 
337  65 

$1,450  08 

$12,497  01 
2,051  49 

$1,640  00 

$7,196  24 

50  38 

i: 
it 

19 

20 

$43,038  80 
322  13 

$43,054  32 
322  13 

$91,385  09 
501  06 

$84,810  60 
25,328  26 

$1,450  08 
46  02 

$10,445  52 
46  02 

$1,640  00 
46  02 

$7,145  86 

19 
2( 

21 

22 
23 
24 

$42,716  6? 

$42,732  19 

$90,884  03 

$59,482  34 

$1,404  06 

$10,399  50 

$1,593  98 

$7,145  86 

21 

2: 

21 
24 

$6  97 
$0  058 

$7  71 
$0  064 

$26  62 
$0  170 

$20  72 
$0  142 

$9  36 
$0  311 

$16  38 
$0  126 

$9  21 
$0  092 

$0  247 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


ABLE  NO.  I. —  RECAPITULATION  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  TA£LES  NUMBERED 
FROM  2  TO  8B,  INCLUSIVE;  WITH  COSTS  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL  AND 
GENERAL  ACCOUNT,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  ITEMS  ADDED  TO  SHOW 
TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON  TOTAL  COSTS;  AND  WITH 
TUITION  RECEIVED  FROM  NONRESIDENT  PUPILS  AND  OTHER  INCOME 
DEDUCTED  TO  SHOW  NET  TOTAL  COSTS  AND  PER  CAPITA  COSTS  BASED  ON 
NET  TOTAL  COSTS.* 


25 

26 

27 

28 

Park 
Playgrounds. 

Schoolyard 
Playgrounds. 

School 
Centers. 

Use  of 
School 
Accommo- 
dations. 

1 

$64,714  45 

$68,718  30 

$60,669  78 

$6,437  09 

• 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

6,381 
$9  51 

4 

5 

5 

6 

4,688,978 
SO  013 

3,105,345 
$0  022 

'241,785 
2$0  026 

6 

7 

7 

8 

$64,714  45 

$68,718  30 

$60,669  78 

$6,437  09 

8 

9 

9 

10 

6,089  66 

5,199  58 

5,711  09 

1,007  S4 

10 

11 

11 

12 

12 

13 

$70,804  11 

$73,917  88 

$66,380  87 

$7,444  93 

13 

14 

14 

15 

$10  40 

15 

16 

$0  015 

$0  023 

$0  030 

16 

17 

$70,804  11 

$73,917  88 

$66,380  87 

$7,444  93 

17 

18 

18 

19 

$70,804  11 

$73,917  88 

$66,380  87 

$7,444  93 

19 

20 

20 

21 

$70,804  11 

$73,917  88 

$66,380  87 

$7,444  93 

21 

22 

22 

23 

$10  40 

23 

24 

$0  015 

$0  023 

$0  030 

24 

*Total  attendance.  2Per  capita  cost. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  LATIN  AND  HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1 .) 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  op  Supervision. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

School. 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

Postage. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Salaries  of 
Physical 

Education 
Teachers. 

Text 
Books. 

Reference 
Books. 

Rebinding 
Books. 

1 

$5,520  00 

$4,638  44 

$136  80 

$160,311  90 

$5,818  30 

$3,585  91 

$2,255  81 

$188  11 

1 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Schools. 


Instruction,  Exclusive  op  Supervision. 


Salaries  of 

Head 
Masters. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Postage. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 


Text 
Books. 


Reference 
Books. 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  (Boys)  

Dorchester  High  (Girls)  

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce. . . 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Hyde  Park  High  i  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Memorial  High  for  Girls  

Memorial  High  for  Boys  .  . 
South  Boston  High  

Totals  


$5,376  00 
5,376  00 
5,040  00 
4,800  00 
4,944  00 
5,633  79 
5,376  00 
5,376  00 
4,800  00 
5,376  00 
5,376  00 
5,376  00 
5,376  00 
5,088  00 
4,800  00 
3,395  20 
5,376  00 


$2,897  36 
1,578  88 
2,861  69 
2,620  16 
3,799  66 
2,980 
2,614 
4,436 
2,851 
1,528 
2,892 
2,079 
1,695 
2,886 


1,225 
1,478 


$254  33 
83  40 
38  86 
86  50 
128  34 

73  62 
66  19 

189  15 
186  21 
119  31 

74  00 
144  68 
115  20 

97  72 
102  18 

59  84 

60  25 


$178,518  89 
91,293  11 
95,312  69 
103,567  78 
181,284  38 
200,853  92 
133,455  02 
271,570  48 
215,246  12 
169,032  29 
118,381  68 
111,210  53 
127,040  71 
232,651  41 
189,495  17 
27,657  70 
97,452  95 


$2,192  14 
4,797  40 
4,538  76 
4,736  83 
1,837  00 
8,019  44 
4,976  52 
2,170  00 
9,790  05 
1,850  00 
4,321  10 
4,955  95 
6,633  67 
1,816  50 
8,345  53 
162  50 
5,379  29 


$5,608  71 
3,649  12 
3,737  24 
2,893  04 
3,058  43 
4,554  30 
2,798  89 
5,422  17 
3,996  18 
1,316  49 
1,041  19 
3,052  82 
3,684  20 
1,585  49 
7,396  31 

10,695  05 
2,196  18 


$416  93 
619  57 
86  83 
75  80 
431  34 
359  56 
481  94 
1,583  52 
1,275  69 
1,003  53 
401  89 
1,000  98 
427  19 
193  99 
201  77 
264  59 
147  00 


$86,884  99 


$43,764  28 


$1,879  78 


$2,544,024  83 


$76,522  68 


$66,685  81 


$8,972  12 


1  New  building  opened  for  instruction,  September,  1928.  2  Opened  for  instruction,  September,  1928. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


ABLE  NO.  2.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Drawing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment . 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


10 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


11 

Cookery 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


12 

Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


13 

Science 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


14 


Kinder- 
garten 
Supplies. 


IS 

Musical 
Instru- 
ments 
and 
Supplies. 


16 


Printing. 


$819  27 


$200  83 


$20  63 


$17  59     $2,542  07 


$53  72 


$547  50 


$448  05 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1. 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


Drawing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment . 


10 

Shop  and 
Manual 
Training 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


11 

Cookery 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


12 


Newing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


13 

Science 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


II 


Kinder- 
garten 
Supplies. 


15 

Musical 
Instru- 
ments 
and 
Supplies. 


16 


Printing. 


$343  13 
301  26 
280  08 
297  41 
216  25 
1,031  64 
529  67 
534  72 
942  47 
104  57 
194  01 
279  24 
719  37 
Cr.  45  00 
117  20 


$1  38 


$1,377  63 
6,858  51 
3,839  68 


$210  03 

155  85 


51  93 


3,261  32 
396  68 
6  40 


110  06 
147  99 


292  02 
280  24 


94  57 


60  19 


6,729  49 
540  28 
6,752  51 
5  18 
11,740  60 
1,379  14 


525  11 
88  31 


509  58 
166  58 
221  59 


255  08 


143  82 


769  96 
92 

144  12 


$286  70 
443  14 
195  23 
391  10 
757  57 
243  81 
467  79 
858  73 
423  46 
186  84 
536  68 
525  89 
684  34 

1,110  03 
530  17 

2,795  54 
466  45 


$7  26 


$S46  21 
91  00 
247  13 

67  23 
1,087  35 

17  98 
149  30 
430  60 
570  00 
544  66 

16  67 
Cr.  116  80 
253  84 
850  73 

68  44 
544  51 
194  11 


$129  45 
71  90 
131  35 
41  50 
150  35 
79  40 
64  90 
165  55 
111  80 
81  20 
95  60 
22  50 
106  10 
171  60 
52  80 
85  25 
33  25 


$5,906  02 


$42,887  42 


$1,730  82 


$2,498  51 


$10,903  47 


$7  26 


$5,862  96 


$1,594  50 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO  2.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL 
SUPERVISION    AND    OTHER    CHARGES,    AND    WITH    DIRECT  INCOME 

DEDUCTED.* 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 

Opera- 
tion of 
Plant. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Commercial 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Physical 
Education 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Inci- 
dentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 

Salary  of 
Custodian. 

1 

$1,011  17 

$4,504  29 

$73  20 

$78  24 

$192,771  83 

761,416 

$0  253 

$5,895  70 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1. 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


17 


Commercial 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


18 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


19 


Carfares 
and  Auto 
Mileage. 


20 


Physical 
Education 
Supplies. 


21 


Inci- 
dentals. 


22 


Total  for 
Instruction. 


23 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hour9. 


24 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 


$645  05 
91  62 

749  75 
1,162  87 
1,447  64 
5,319  95 
2,187  49 

737  12 
4,205  28 

811  37 
71  17 
5,115  74 
1,408  37 

211  96 
4,552  46 
1,181  72 

373  06 


$30,272  62 


$3,276 
1,300 
2,889 
1,216 
3,115 
1,497 
2,590 
4,279 
2,209 
2,324 
1,257 
1,810 
1,521 
7,013 
2,013 
1,971 
1,352 


$41,641  34 


$5  00 

$1,352  47 

181  18 

215  80 

1,140  14 

333  38 

988  61 

182  03 

1,406  31 

24  92 

221  85 

1,432  85 

1,863  35 

728  31 

8  40 

1,329  23 

181  32 
194  47 

523  13 


40  00 
78  77 


$1,984  15 


1,035  76 
1,146  43 
1,319  78 

120  02 
53  79 

953  19 


S15.076  34 


$13  56 
9  13 
21  13 

19  44 

20  00 

7  51 
14  51 
34  01 
77  39 
63  34 
30  32 
38  17 
14  87 
17  39 
27  42 
27  08 

8  93 


$444  20 


$202,320  39 
109,863  48 
119,537  55 
130,595  81 
208,289  65 
230,625  22 
161,032  84 
301,027  76 
247,826  16 
186,486  28 
136,912  85 
143,709  80 
151,931  19 
262,376  69 
222,995  17 
61,855  71 
117,580  27 


32,994,966  82 


1,695,008 
939,771 
899,207 
829,258 
1,581,231 
2,162,345 
1,006,721 
2,243,421 
1,793,239 
1,016,674 
703,513 
967,915 
1,160,909 
1,397,189 
1,933,301 
300,339 
850,854 


21,480,895 


$0  119 
116 

132 
157 
131 
106 
159 
134 
138 
183 
194 
148 
130 
187 

us 

205 
138 


$0  139 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


ABLE  NO.  2. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation 

of  Plant. 

Promotion 

of  Health. 

25 

Fuel. 
Including 
Oil,  Wood 
and  Coal. 

26 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and  Power. 

27 

Gas. 

28 

Custodians' 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment . 

29 

Telephone. 

30 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

31 

Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 

32 

Salaries  of 
School 
Nurses. 

1 

$1,740  44 

$1,407  67 

$111  74 

$329  86 

$210  71 

$9,696  12 

$716  29 

1 

LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation  of  Plant. 

Promotion 
of  Health. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

•T  uei, 
Including 
Oil,  Wood 
and  Coal. 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and  Power. 

Gas. 

Custo- 

Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 

Telephone. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 

1 

$10,184  95 

$3,407  90 

$2,260  40 

$114  82 

$331  75 

$207  20 

$16,507  02 

$832  72 

1 

2 

5,897  25 

1,911  80 

1,807  50 

111  73 

332  54 

79  67 

10,140  49 

716  29 

2 

3 

6,163  13 

3,100  52 

1,559  39 

196  01 

176  76 

87  30 

11,283  11 

645  96 

3 

4 

6,467  55 

1,837  45 

1,344  30 

186  24 

255  74 

176  23 

10,267  51 

599  29 

4 

5 

12,434  91 

3,698  24 

2,385  10 

189  28 

457  43 

1S7  99 

19,352  95 

1,249  29 

5 

6 

9,526  54 

5,118  95 

2,237  39 

201  78 

260  95 

58  53 

17,404  14 

1,239  29 

6 

7 

9,785  80 

3,776  96 

3,809  27 

289  65 

625  69 

135  50 

18,422  87 

519  28 

7 

8 

9,020  96 

5,170  51 

4,582  58 

268  70 

483  86 

796  19 

20,322  80 

1,035  95 

8 

• 

10,168  21 

4,205  89 

4,581  28 

404  88 

234  07 

139  00 

19,733  33 

770  29 

9 

10 

6,426  19 

2,087  81 

1,042  58 

121  76 

224  75 

505  25 

10,408  34 

1,119  29 

10 

11 

8,501  02 

3,228  19 

2,156  64 

682  69 

372  74 

128  02 

15,069  30 

492  24 

11 

12 

6,213  89 

3,296  10 

1,891  71 

202  91 

917  26 

52  11 

12,573  98 

599  29 

12 

13 

8,253  71 

2,807  57 

1,709  62 

196  58 

194  95 

131  59 

13,294  02 

35S  69 

13 

14 

11,120  05 

4,977  34 

6,782  06 

126  39 

236  05 

67  72 

23,309  61 

759  29 

14 

1$ 

9,943  18 

9,651  79 

2,608  80 

221  19 

443  60 

119  30 

22,987  86 

670  3S 

15 

16 

3,124  31 

576  67 

670  79 

83  53 

181  15 

50  66 

4.6S7  11 

198  39 

16 

17 

7,059  50 

2,356  64 

1,945  23 

313  24 

252  84 

54  55 

11,982  00 

717  79 

17 

18 

$140,291  15 

$61,210  33 

$43,374  64 

$3,911  38 

$5,982  13 

$2,976  81 

$257,746  44 

$12,523  72 

18 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  L] 


Promotion  of  Health. 


33 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment 
for  School 
Physicians 
and  Nurses. 


34 


Salaries  of 
Matrons. 


35 


Salaries, 
Rest  and 
Nutrition 
Classes. t 


36 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment, 
Rest  and 
Nutrition 
Classes. J 


37 


Soap  and 
Towels 

for 
Baths. 


38 

Soap  and 
Towels 

for 
General 
Use. 


30 


Total  for 
Promotion 
of  Health. 


40 


Total. 


$7  91 


$1,018  05 


$274  59 


$2,016  84 


$204,484  79 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1. 


Promotion  of  Health. 


33 


Salaries 
of  School 
Nurses. 


34 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment 
for  School 
Physicians 
and  Nurses. 


35 


Salaries  of 
Matrons. 


36 


Salaries, 
Rest  and 
Nutrition 
Classes.f 


37 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment 
Rest  and 
Nutrition 
Classes.  % 


38 


Soap  and 
Towels 

for 
Hatlis. 


39 


Soap  and 
Towels  for 
General 

Use. 


-10 


Total  for 
Promotion 
of  Health. 


$17  93 
38 

22  36 
55 

41  11 

20  29 
5  18 

23  72 
13  91 

1  81 
17  32 
49  78 

21  50 
44 

7  52 
51  90 
IS  26 


$1,013  96 
1,018  05 
1,028  44 


2,036  10 
1,018  05 


1,018  05 


1,009  80 
341  00 
1,018  05 


1,374  51 


1,027  99 


$313  96 


$11,904  00 


$111  81 


$111  81 


$289  58 
22  20 
75  45 
69  95 
22  19 


55  60 
81  40 
324  69 
126  40 
62  90 
69  50 
1  67 
69  26 


20  85 
5  80 


$1,297  44 


$1,140  23 
1,752  83 
1,761  82 
1,698  23 
1,312  59 
3,295  68 
1,598  11 
1,141  07 
2,238  75 
1,247  50 
1,582  26 
1,059  57 
1,399  91 

828  99 
2,052  41 

271  14 
1,769  84 


826,150  93 


t  Including  salaries  of  lunch  attendants.  %  Including  supplies  and  equipment  for  school  lunches. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDINQ,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


iBLE  NO.  2.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE  * 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


41 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 
from  all 
Sources. 


42 


Net  Total. 


43 


Average 
Member- 
ship. 


44 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 

Average 
Member- 
ship.* 


45 


Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


46 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 


47 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


48 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


$11  22    $204,473  57* 


793      $257  85* 


778      $262  82* 


761,416 


$0  268* 


LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


41 


Total. 


42 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 
from  all 
Sources. 


4i 


Net  Total.* 


44 


Average 
Member- 
ship. 


45 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Member- 
ship.* 


46 


Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


47 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 


48 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


$219, 
121, 
132, 
142, 
228, 
251, 
181, 
322, 
269, 
198, 
153, 
157, 
166, 
286, 
248, 
66, 
131, 


967  64 
756  80 
582  48 
561  55 
955  19 
325  04 
053  82 
491  63 
798  24 
142  12 
564  41 
343  35 
625  12 
515  29 
035  44 
813  96 
332  11 


$3,278,864  19 


$1,893  70 


•5,914  37 
» 18,417  90 
s  10,079  71 
17  30 
1  7,736  47 
1,897  71 
50  75 
1,870  57 
'57,151  56 
3  9,088  37 
*  6,863  72 
1,832  63 
7,297  65 
16  00 
2,554  07 


$132,682  48 


$218,073  94* 
121,756  80* 
126,668  11* 
124,143  65* 
218,875  48* 
251,307  74* 
173,317  35* 
320,593  92* 
269,747  49* 
196,271  55* 
96,412  85* 

1  148,254  98* 
159,761  40* 
284,682  66* 
240,737  79* 
2  66,797  96* 
128,778  04* 


$3,146,181  71* 


1,809 
1,004 
1,000 

911 
1,730 
1,879 
1,109 
2,462 
1,986 
1,077 

780 
1,058 
1,245 
1,440 
2,146 

339 

932 


22,907 


$120  55* 
121  27* 
126  67* 
136  27* 
126  52* 
133  75* 
156  28* 
130  22* 
135  82* 
182  24* 
123  61* 
140  13* 
128  32* 
197  70* 
112  18* 
197  04* 
138  17* 


5137  35* 


1,731 
967 
930 
848 
1,612 
1,729 
1,036. 
2,281 
1,839 
1,037 
722 
995 
1,186 
1,375 
1,988 
320 
880 


21,476 


$125  98* 
125  91* 
136  20* 
146  40* 
135  78* 

145  35* 
167  29* 
140  55* 

146  68* 
189  27* 

133  54* 
149  00* 

134  71* 

207  04* 
121  10* 

208  74* 
146  34* 


S146  50* 


1,695,008 
939,771 
899,207 
829,258 
1,581,231 
2,162,345 
1,006,721 
2,243,421 
1,793,239 
1,016,674 
703,513 
967,915 
1,160,909 
1,397,189 
1,933,301 
300,339 
850,854 


21,480,895 


1  New  building  opened  for  instruction,  September,  1928.  2  Opened  for  instruction,  September,  1928. 

»  Includes  aid  from  the  Commonwealth  and  Smith-Hughes  Fund  Allotment. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTERESTND  A  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  2.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTRO 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCO* 
DEDUCTED.* 


LATIN  AND  DAY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


49 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


$0  128* 

1 

2 

129* 

2 

3 

140* 

3 

4 

149* 

4 

5 

138* 

5 

6 

116* 

6 

7 

172* 

7 

8 

142* 

8 

9 

150* 

9 

10 

193* 

10 

11 

137* 

11 

12 

153* 

12 

13 

137* 

13 

14 

203* 

14 

15 

124* 

15 

16 

222* 

16 

17 

151* 

17 

18 

$0  146* 

18 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3. 


ELEMENTARY   AND    INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS. 

(Abraham  Lincoln  to  Frederic  W.  Lincoln, 
Inclusive.) 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


TABLE  NO.  3.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION,  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School  Districts. 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Postage. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 


Text 
Books. 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bowditch  

Bowdoin  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner  

Christopher  Gibson  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Donald  McKay  Intermediate  

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

Edward  Everett  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Eliot  

Emerson  

Emily  A.  Fifield  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  

Franklin  

Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln  


Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII.  , 
Kindergarten  and' 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and" 

Grades  I-VIII.  , 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII, 
Kindergarten  and' 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and' 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII.  I 
Kindergarten  and! 
,    Grades  I-VIII.  I 
/Kindergarten  and 
\    Grades  I-VIII.  d 

Grades  VII-IX. . . 

[Kindergarten  and1 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and! 

Grades  I-VIII.  j 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 

Grades  VII-IX.  . 

Kindergarten  and' 
Grades  I-VIII.  I 


Carried  forward. 


$3,953  28 
4,650  24 
4,656  00 
4,656  00 
3,936  00 
4,656  00 
4,656  00 
4,224  00 
3,936  00 
4,368  00 
4,656  00 
3,187  02 
4,656  00 
4,656  00 
4,069  92 
4,656  00 
4,598  40 
4,236  00 
4,080  00 
4,208  34 
4,224  00 
3,936  00 
4,656  00 
4,650  24 
4,656  00 
4,368  00 


$1,325  52 
55  35 
1,344  00 
1,308  30 
589  12 
588  22 
53  70 
592  00 
592  00 
669  48 
1,327  20 
553  12 
1,344  00 
592  00 


541  76 
1,173  92 
541  76 
1,318  80 
1,011  36 
172  20 
35  55 
69  30 
110  55 
1,344  00 
56  10 


$113,185  44 


$17,309  31 


$16  53 

12  11 
20  54 
33  03 

7  40 
9  00 
6  10 

8  80 
19  72 

13  05 
16  25 
13  60 
25  40 
16  70 

19  82 

16  38 

17  50 
15  90 

13  75 
15  50 

14  25 

9  20 
10  00 

20  14 
35  60 
24  30 


$109,270  23 
56,118  40 

183,804  68 
74,015  26 
54,885  79 
75,052  86 
65,648  39 
67,430  31 
68,876  79 
75,911  88 

131,451  80 
79,789  20 
85,662  11 
81,374  31 
65,592  27 
97,305  82 

103,633  70 
96,731  70 

135,531  79 
72,472  34 
57,180  07 
59,230  07 
53,021  85 
67,315  61 

104,628  00 
44,719  31 


$224  20 
198  02 
455  25 
298  38 
301  72 
198  03 


301  71 
118  48 


256  00 


414  20 
112  00 
150  40 


235  88 
199  55 
421  15 
301  71 


118  48 
72  78 
334  20 
235  88 


$1,108  47 
1,091  06 
3,079  23 
1,718  71 
925  54 
973  81 
388  16 
695  61 
1,400  61 
1,820  10 
1,978  91 
1,355  67 
1,967  55 
658  99 
554  46 
2,435  83 

1.464  11 
2,069  20 

1.465  97 
1,243  36 

895  20 
1,050  93 
1,445  61 
1,029  92 
3,393  69 

737  57 


$430  57     $2,166,654  54      $4,948  02     $36,948  27     $2,791  81 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


ABLE  NO.  3. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


Rebinding 
Books. 


10 


Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Shop  and 
Manual 
Training 

.Supplies. 


12 

Cookery 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment . 


Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


14 

Science 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


IS 


Kinder- 
garten 
Supplies. 


$37  90 
45  90 

121  29 
35  33 
74  07 
45  24 
27  77 

118  18 
35 

112  56 
59  30 
72  03 
15  41 

129  27 
45  56 
94  81 

194  18 

195  66 
21  44 
51  59 
34  67 
26  13 
43  04 
43  81 

252  59 
32  81 


$419  50 
359  46 
878  15 

377  04 
268  32 
370  26 

232  87 
313  52 
385  96 

408  08 

409  54 
381  45 
437  11 
383  14 

378  85 
554  40 
490  02 
543  02 
643  08 
476  12 
301  68 
296  97 

379  68 

233  00 
569  92 
175  43 


$1,165  S3 

635  60 
1.445  76 
1,676  S8 
330  32 
19  22 
32  76 
454  66 
137  13 
532  34 
1,399  39 


$330  30 


7S7  06 


224  33 
251  24 
4  76 


399  33 
280  38 
302  41 


1,140 

26 

672  59 

1,938 
396 

89 

21 

246  74 

623 

99 

164  64 

269 

25 

236  06 

1,503 

85 

190  62 

2,144 

79 

40 

629 

34 

2  34 

568 

95 



23 

22 

302  40 

253 

25 

117  77 

23 

50 

310  09 

1,750 

52 

734  37 

469 

02 

3  77 

$225  2S 
1  60 
15S  34 


28  09 
35  95 
21  37 

77  16 
62  57 

131  06 
165  19 

51  75 
235  84 

19  91 
301  81 
106  68 

51  86 

99  32 
4  59 
101  25 

48  54 
222  24 

26  84 

78  09 
146  27 


$52  51 
41  61 
69  98 
48  52 
37  65 
34  34 


34  33 
60  57 
40  41 
177  21 
34  34 
34  32 
34  33 
54  75 
13  05 


34  33 
143  63 
259  32 
48  52 
34  33 


$38  31 
26  75 
434  40 
55  86 
67  01 
277  80 
97  23 
249  26 
195  87 
107  59 
141  56 
145  60 


89  35 

70  03 
148  76 

83  16 
251  10 
386  69 
143  82 

55  02 
104  73 
355  14 
110  91 


69  19 


$1,930  89 


$10,666  57 


$19,564  93 


$5,561  60 


$2,401  60 


$1,288  05 


$3,705  14 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROI 
SUPERVISION    AND    OTHER    CHARGES,    AND    WITH    DIRECT  INCOM 

DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


17 

Printing. 

18 

Commercial 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

19 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

20 

Physical 
Education 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

21 

Inci- 
dentals. 

22 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

23 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

24 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 

1 

$16  50 

$201 

24 

$1,652  22 

$119 

69 

$15 

32 

$120,659 

94 

1,127,340 

$0  107 

2 

3  25 

3 

29 

909  64 

45 

14 

22 

57 

64,262 

48 

665,615 

096 

3 

15  50 

41 

50 

2,809  94 

122 

95 

21 

70 

200,667 

67 

2,195,219 

091 

4 

23  75 

92 

18 

1,211  72 

149 

81 

6 

54 

85,812 

12 

933,312 

091 

5 

7 

63 

651  76 

37 

50 

5 

32 

62,452 

27 

723,857 

086 

6 

9  75 

22 

01 

916  36 

46 

15 

7 

29 

83,548 

15 

965,854 

086 

7 

14 

29 

972  34 

37 

50 

27 

26 

72,371 

10 

696,716 

103 

8 

4  00 

11 

28 

860  27 

52 

00 

7 

01 

75,486 

93 

976,325 

077 

1 

9 

31 

95 

1,098  94 

37 

50 

11 

90 

76,930 

39 

1,012,291 

076 

*■ 

te 

9  25 

92 

20 

1,039  15 

37 

50 

13 

66 

85,963 

55 

993,271 

086 

l{ 

H 

6  25 

4 

19 

1,799  23 

61 

59 

39 

16 

144,423 

61 

1,388,017 

104 

1 

12 

9  50 

17 

04 

904  97 

121 

98 

12 

21 

87,439 

35 

963,539 

090 

,: 

13 

2 

90 

2,121  58 

132 

65 

13 

84 

99,254 

07 

957,024 

103 

,: 

14 

27  50 

44 

43 

1,284  67 

37 

50 

15 

84 

91,640 

64 

939,419 

097 

15 

57 

31 

1,108  67 

38 

93 

12 

28 

73,413 

08 

594,643 

123 

16 

6  78 

5 

11 

1,278  64 

43 

80 

20 

35 

108,279 

43 

1,282,299 

084 

it 

17 

3  25 

5 

28 

1  429  72 

37 

50 

10 

70 

114,096 

10 

1    Oil  o 

l,311,5oo 

087 

17 

18 

2 

85 

1,593  45 

42 

00 

29 

88 

108,522 

83 

1,269,893 

085 

18 

19 

12 

44 

1,756  53 

70 

39 

23 

57 

147,998 

96 

1,718,565 

086 

19 

20 

26  00 

134 

90 

1,088  98 

46 

84 

10 

72 

82,034 

61 

1,077,995 

076 

20 

21 

9 

66 

722  32 

30 

00 

5 

05 

64,276 

47 

917,986 

070 

21 

22 

111 

19 

734  57 

30 

00 

9 

32 

66,285 

86 

740,435 

089 

22 

23 

16 

38 

986  09 

46 

35 

11 

37 

62,151 

06 

737,309 

084 

23 

24 

6  25 

3 

49 

1,154  49 

30 

00 

16 

GO 

75,538 

79 

773,635 

097 

24 

25 

12  00 

111 

26 

2,907  99 

154 

02 

10 

37 

121,279 

99 

1,268,996 

095 

25 

26 

11  25 

4 

19 

705  88 

30 

00 

17 

67 

52,836 

16 

532,833 

099 

26 

$190  78 

$1,060  19 

$33,700  12 

$1,639  29 

$397 

50 

$2,427,625 

61 

26,763,956 

•  EXCLUSIVE  OF   COSTS  OF   BUILDING,   DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,   INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARQES. 


'ABLE  NO.  3.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL. 
I      SUPERVISION    AND    OTHER    CHARGES,    AND    WITH    DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDLATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation  of  Plant. 

Promotion 
of  Health. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 

Fuel, 
Including 
Oil,  Wood 

c&HU    V  UiU, 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 

and 
Power. 

Gas. 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies 
and 

ment . 

Telephone. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 

$6,807  32 

$1,620  93 

$1,131  10 

$40  84 

$249  09 

$135 

58 

$9,984  86 

$1,338  82 

1 

2 

4,447  81 

1,499  24 

714  26 

42  84 

105  63 

72 

88 

6,882  66 

617  62 

2 

3 

20,217  82 

6,083  84 

2,020  67 

194  39 

778  43 

344 

84 

29,639  99 

1,072  15 

3 

4 

6,050  34 

2,374  44 

1,364  65 

110  20 

215  97 

71 

03 

10,186  63 

779  63 

4 

5 

4,730  41 

1,253  28 

605  21 

22  91 

149  69 

71 

28 

6,832  78 

538  82 

5 

6 

7,695  86 

2,536  90 

479  38 

65  27 

200  38 

117 

35 

11,095  14 

647  61 

6 

7 

6,446  88 

1,223  64 

1,147  76 

211  35 

218  08 

174 

40 

9,422  11 

730  03 

7 

8 

5,907  59 

2,109  18 

710  43 

15  44 

200  14 

117 

27 

9,060  05 

782  81 

8 

9 

7,354  12 

2,167  22 

458  25 

12  76 

308  80 

19S 

62 

10,499  77 

738  81 

9 

10 

5,773  30 

2,217  36 

667  88 

151  30 

131  11 

69 

9,068  64 

701  31 

10 

11 

10,068  30 

4,117  37 

1,387  32 

225  12 

303  88 

236 

37 

16,338  36 

1,338  81 

12 

7,647  33 

2,648  16 

968  35 

137  00 

321  41 

141 

94 

11,864  19 

737  31 

12 

13 

5,461  94 

2,119  08 

2,373  80 

179  45 

282  92 

60 

29 

10,477  48 

661  81 

13 

14 

7,825  43 

3,466  74 

826  00 

58  63 

196  38 

135 

43 

12,508  61 

737  30 

14 

15 

5,385  30 

1,283  77 

989  97 

54  07 

289  62 

179 

36 

8,182  09 

706  51 

15 

16 

9,015  04 

2,818  15 

322  35 

32  50 

270  26 

123 

67 

12,581  97 

810  80 

16 

17 

9,706  74 

3,687  10 

515  69 

55  13 

231  68 

270 

67 

14,467  01 

698  80 

17 

18 

10,437  32 

4,496  50 

608  84 

98  86 

287  43 

170 

59 

16,099  54 

1,250  80 

18 

19 

7,576  76 

2,894  23 

2,176  21 

39  06 

342  65 

147 

84 

13,176  75 

696  03 

19 

30 

6,955  14 

2,369  58 

1,057  34 

99  38 

363  37 

132 

39 

10,977  20 

782  80 

20 

91 

4,601  64 

1,980  31 

488  73 

27  98 

160  41 

130 

13 

7,389  20 

759  37 

21 

22 

4,598  98 

1,485  25 

1,138  07 

60  06 

215  37 

146 

50 

7,644  23 

706  52 

22 

23 

6,280  01 

2,371  87 

828  52 

16  89 

304  24 

81 

51 

9,883  04 

738  80 

23 

24 

5,664  77 

1,778  41 

1,111  45 

111  65 

242  39 

98 

84 

9,007  51 

829  30 

24 

25 

5,985  03 

2,254  15 

1,179  34 

164  49 

125  18 

71 

54 

9,779  73 

586  80 

25 

26 

4,080  47 

910  87 

609  96 

33  03 

161  00 

110 

27 

5,905  60 

737  30 

26 

$186,721  65 

$63,767  57 

$25,881  53 

$2,260  60 

$6,655  51 

$3,668  28 

$288,955  14 

$20,696  67 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION    AND    OTHER    CHARGES,    AND    WITH    DIRECT  INCOME 

DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  Seb  Table  No.  1.] 


Promotion  of  Health. 


33 


Salaries  of 
School 
Nurses. 


34 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment, 

School 
Physicians 
and  Nurses. 


35 


Salaries 
of 

Matrons. 


36 


Salaries, 
Rest  and 
Nutrition 
Classes.f 


37 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment 
Rest  and 
Nutrition 
Classes. J 


38 


Soap  and 

Towels 
for  Baths. 


3y 


Soap  and 
Towels  for 
CJ  eneral 

Use. 


40 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 


,015  91 

,046  51 
,721  73 
,053  82 
861  60 
,046  51 
783  91 
,078  37 
,051  73 
783  91 
,011  73 
,039  98 
885  48 
039  97 
052  75 
013  80 
,972  44 
,902  49 
,635  09 
,078  36 
,055  89 
,052  76 
.051  71 
960  86 
782  43 
819  05 


$33,798  79 


$18  70 

8  49 

10  59 
4  73 
4  27 

6  95 
19  48 

7  72 

11  47 
10  87 
54  33 

7  99 

8  65 
14  76 

6  73 

9  33 

13  32 

14  73 
19  11 

7  47 

4  98 

8  38 

5  73 
7  50 

13  87 

6  95 


$1,015  30 


$307  10 


$1,015  30 


$96  00 


$213  72 


6  49 


1,863  50 


348  55 


445  00 


164  30 


42  00 


194  68 


316  00 


302  25 


171  39 


$3,064  75 


$1,099  13 


$862  18 


475  18 


$17  95 

24  93 


15  84 


19  24 


19  08 
7  30 


13  90 


$1,337  36 


$118  24 


$5,560  63 

1 

1,672  62 

2 

3,828  91 

3 

2,338  29 

4 

1,404  69 

5 

1,671  07 

6 

3,745  47 

7 

1,884  74 

8 

1,802  01 

9 

1,496  09 

10 

4,014  17 

11 

1,804  52 

12 

1,555  94 

13 

1,792  03 

14 

1,785  07 

15 

2,841  23 

16 

2,684  56 

17 

3,404  70 

18 

3,364  13 

19 

1,868  63 

20 

1,820  24 

21 

1,767  66 

22 

1,796  24 

23 

2,113  66 

24 

1,383  10 

25 

2,036  94 

26 

561,437  34 

t  Including  salaries  of  lunch  attendants. 

?  Including  supplies  and  equipment  for  school  lunches. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


iBLE  NO.  3.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Transpor- 
tation 


41 


Car 
Tickets. 


42 


Total. 


43 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 
from  all 
Sources. 


44 


New  Total.* 


45 


Average 
Member- 
ship. 


46 


Cost  per 
Pupil, 

Average 
Member- 
ship.* 


47 


Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


$20  00 


3  20 


155  00 
875  00 


20  00 


349  00 


$136,205  43 
72,837  76 
234,136  57 
98,337  04 
70,689  74 
96,314  36 
85,541  88 
86,431  72 
89,232  17 
96,528  28 
164,776  14 
101,108  06 
111,287  49 
106,096  28 
84,255  24 
123,702  63 
131,247  67 
128,047  07 
164,539  84 
94,880  44 
73,485  91 
75,697  75 
73,830  34 
87,008  96 
132,442  82 
60,778  70 


$585  59 
160  04 
300  56 
175  67 

35  20 
227  00 
114  10 
177  35 

64  10 
807  47 
297  66 
251  55 
210  51 
382  83 
4  41 

60  42 
244  08 
436  41 

31  42 
112  90 
361  80 

50  96 
107  74 
3  15 
412  30 
310  48 


$135,619  84* 
72,677  72* 
233,836  01* 
98,161  37* 
70,654  54* 
96,087  36* 
S5.427  78* 
86,254  37* 
89,168  07* 
95,720  81* 
164,478  48* 
100,856  51* 
111,076  98* 
105,713  45* 
84,250  83* 
123,642  21* 
131,003  59* 
127,610  66* 
164,508  42* 
94,767  54* 
73,124  11* 
75,646  79* 
73,722  60* 
87,005  81* 
132,030  52* 
60,468  22* 


1,375 
779 
2,767 
1,121 
895 
1,236 
873 
1,246 
1,304 
1,241 
1,724 
1,222 
1,004 
1,183 
791 
1,619 
1,614 
1,613 
2,104 
1,346 
1,139 
907 
917 
976 
1,396 
668 


$98  63* 

93  30* 
84  51* 
87  57* 

78  94* 
77  74* 
97  86* 

69  23* 
68  38* 

77  13* 
95  41* 

82  53* 
110  63* 

89  36* 
106  51* 
76  37* 
81  17* 

79  11* 

78  19* 

70  41* 
64  20* 

83  40* 

80  40* 

89  15* 

94  5S* 

90  52* 


1,274 
725 
2,518 
1,067 
846 
1,143 
818 
1,155 
1,202 
1,145 
1,604 
1,132 
979 
1,093 
727 
1,484 
1,516 
1,489 
2,016 
1,252 
1,070 
842 
864 
900 
1,291 
632 


$1,422  20 


$2,779,440  29 


$5,925  70 


$2,773,514  59* 


33,060 


30,784 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROI 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOM 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


49 

50 

Number 

Cost  per 

of  Pupil 

Pupil 

Hours. 

Hour.* 

1 

1,127,340 

$0  120* 

1 

2 

665,615 

109* 

2 

3 

2,195,219 

106* 

3 

4 

933,312 

105* 

4 

5 

723,857 

097* 

5 

6 

965,854 

099* 

6 

7 

696,716 

122* 

7 

8 

976,325 

088* 

8 

9 

1  nio  OQ1 
J. .'  >i  '  1 

088* 

9 

10 

993,271 

096* 

10 

11 

1,388,017 

118* 

11 

12 

963,539 

104* 

12 

13 

957,024 

116* 

13 

14 

939,419 

112* 

14 

15 

594,643 

141* 

15 

16 

1,282,299 

096* 

16 

17 

1,311,568 

099* 

17 

18 

1,269,893 

100* 

18 

19 

1,718,565 

095* 

19 

20 

1,077,995 

087* 

20 

21 

917,986 

079* 

21 

22 

740,435 

102* 

22 

23 

737,309 

099* 

23 

24 

773,635 

112* 

24 

25 

1,268,996 

104* 

25 

26 

532,833 

113* 

26 

26,763,956 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. 


ELEMENTARY   AND    INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS. 

(Gaston  to  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  Inclusive.) 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School  Distbicts. 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Postage. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Salaries  of 
Physical 

Education 
Teachers. 


Text 
Books. 


Brought  forward , 
Gaston  , 


Gilbert  Stuart  

Grover  Cleveland  Intermediate. 

Hancock  

Harvard-Frothingham  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Higginson  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  , 

Jefferson-Comins  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus  

John  Marshall  

John  Winthrop  ; 

Joseph  H.  Barnes  Intermediate. 

Julia  Ward  Howe  

Lawrence  

Lewis  Intermediate  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Michelangelo  Intermediate .... 

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  


i Kindergarten  andl 
Grades  I-IX.  J 
Kindergarten  and) 
Grades  I-VIII.  j 

Grades  VII-IX .  . 
/Kindergarten  and" 
'  Grades  I-VI.  , 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-III 

and  VII-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 

Grades  VII-IX... 

Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VI. 

Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 

Grades  IV-IX.  .  . 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII.  , 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and' 
Grades  I-VIII. 

Grades  VII-IX... 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII.  , 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX.  , 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII.  . 


$113,185  44 
3,936  00 

4,014  48 
4,656  00 
4,656  00 
4,656  00 
3,950  58 
4,080  00 

4,656  00 

4,656  00 
3,849  60 
3,936  00 
4,644  48 
4,656  00 
4,656  00 
4,656  00 
4,656  00 
4,224  00 
4,656  00 
4,656  00 
3,936  00 
4,656  00 
4,944  00 
4,656  00 
4,563  84 
4,656  00 
4,224  00 
4,668  00 
4,656  00 


$17,309  31 
1,342  32 

80  40 
1,340  64 
1,067  25 
592  00 
537  40 
555  68 
1,320  48 

1,330  56 
75  36 
640  00 
667  80 
589  12 
669  48 
1,184  00 
1,270  64 
553  12 
45  00 
1,340  64 
592  00 
640  00 
1,554  10 
1,342  32 
1,344  00 
1,088  00 
87  60 
1,280  00 
43  80 


$430  57 

11  23 

20  05 

6  44 
10  34 
32  60 

21  86 

7  33 

21  64 

17  45 

12  04 
35  22 

7  70 
3  46 

16  69 
21  74 
24  90 
9  80 
16  50 

13  96 
29  00 

13  00 
39  95 

8  73 
10  08 
21  00 

14  00 

15  20 
8  00 


$2,166,654  54 
67,910  08 

57,777  83 

70,195  72 

125,999  09 

93,192  66 

75,344  62 

68,169  94 

93,381  89 

119,958  00 
56,359  97 
96,425  04 
61,441  90 
57,580  86 
106,939  69 
109,681  21 
101,030  21 
73,769  94 
51,753  43 
75,794  02 
93,926  10 
81,895  27 
66,012  68 
128,439  70 
150,416  90 
78,364  50 
54,801  36 
77,838  71 
53,530  70 


$4,948  02 
343  93 


331  70 


119  43 
199  54 


330  64 

301  71 
150  40 
150  40 
150  40 
132  26 


462  71 
316  70 

198  02 
72  78 

484  60 
118  48 
115  61 

199  55 
716  91 
118  95 
261  70 


323  40 
72  78 


$36,948  27 
1,215  04 

1,116  51 
1,137  48 
1,206  66 
1,189  69 
1,321  94 
1,108  28 
1,882  21 

2,448  04 

818  63 
1,826  17 

819  18 
858  15 

1,467  06 
2,017  58 
2,425  72 
895  08 
531  85 
2,454  69 
1,617  82 
1,159  07 
698  46 
1,875  16 
2,177  28 
1,949  19 
1,120  83 
1,153  53 
1,135  22 


Carried  forward. 


$237,996  42 


$40,483  02 


$900  48 


$4,514,586  56 


$10,620  62 


$76,574  79 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  op  Supervision. 


Rebinding 
Books. 


10 

Drawing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


Shop  and 
Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 


12 

Cookery- 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


13 

Sewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


14 

Science 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


Kinder- 
garten 
Supplies. 


16 

Musical 
Instru- 
ments 
and 
Supplies. 


$1,930  89 

$10,666  57 

$19,564  93 

$5,561  60 

$2,401  60 

27 

85  78 

369  33 

453  61 

94  S7 

28 

25  00 

260  75 

627  06 

349  OS 

30  28 

29 

329  09 

2,690  28 

703  94 

3S9  06 

30 

509  97 

233  04 

179  71 

276  86 

31 

87  77 

393  42 

1,007  50 

2(i2  r>:>, 

62  27 

32 

60  97 

384  86 

765  74 

149  64 

64  50 

33 

12  73 

380  52 

88  81 

40  66 

20  62 

34 

126  65 

391  20 

825  20 

330  32 

101  03 

35 

189  77 

503  94 

1,108  24 

361  50 

1S9  65 

36 

14  S8 

340  29 

46 

127  88 

37 

56  97 

585  99 

382  78 

267  00 

99  87 

38 

180  34 

294  24 

882  49 

205  63 

37  16 

39 

49  41 

226  59 

271  56 

195  49 

26  33 

40 

135  62 

542  6C 

491  23 

159  38 

76  99 

41 

202  74 

771  24 

499  26 

236  93 

130  01 

42 

183  03 

335  31 

1,936  74 

844  01 

155  67 

43 

40  20 

534  11 

375  71 

9  37 

90  01 

44 

33  94 

264  24 

1,065  04 

50 

45 

19  10 

235  58 

988  14 

529  99 

80  33 

46 

30  82 

487  94 

261  45 

39  66 

47 

47  91 

288  69 

1,030  77 

368  56 

65  41 

48 

42  20 

273  S6 

142  70 

159  67 

Cr.   35  30 

49 

126  31 

523  09 

1,233  64 

291  69 

115  97 

50 

27  81 

708  52 

1,411  34 

255  02 

118  19 

•1 

255  04 

398  94 

1,655  78 

839  06 

95  81 

12 

40  20 

369  88 

l.OSS  17 

218  23 

28  78 

•3 

42  45 

345  04 

57  14 

364  98 

159  20 

54 

103  58 

214  63 

476  OS 

164  65 

86  96 

$4,152  11 

$21,930  47 

$41,161  28 

$13,841  68 

$5,129  67 

$1,288  05 

54  77 

34  32 
57  45 
5  10 
NO  Hi 
74  30 


50  02 

9S  03 
34  32 
34  32 
34  67 
34  33 


70  17 
63  00 


51  85 
54  70 


34  77 
87  43 
53  22 
34  32 
67  35 
61  01 
70  97 
34  30 


$3,705  14 
47  04 

114  30 


39S  13 
150  73 
287  29 
21!  M 

107  57 

136  29 
109  21 
142  46 
131  16 
98  12 
213  21 
141  95 


70  93 
56  12 


526  82 
134  04 
SI  72 
184  15 
19S  45 


123  77 
166  31 
50  63 


$3,250  99 
704  50 

382  92 

5  23 
Cr.  134  95 

31  46 
437  24 

6  00 

427  28 

70  36 
45  90 

39  87 
37  00 
51  00 
10  96 
47  70 

40  50 
408  07 
500  00 

1,059  27 
355  86 
365  32 
111  08 
68  60 
97  26 
47  79 
12  00 
230  50 


$2,569  53 


$7,586  88 


$8,709  71 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 

DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  op  Supervision. 


17 


Printing. 


18 

Commercial 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


19 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


20 

Physical 
Education 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


21 


Inci- 
dentals. 


22 


Total  for 
Instruction. 


23 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 


$190  78 
5  50 

9  75 

7  25 


31  75 


34  90 

39  25 


5  75 
9  25 


4  75 
34  15 


506  50 


12  00 
4  00 
11  25 

55  25 
16  25 


4  00 

3  50 


$985  83 


$1,060  19 
11  55 

11  73 

54  84 

10  04 

94  44 

29  78 

134  11 

60  92 

47  01 


2  32 
135  53 


11  57 
96  63 
10  40 
76  40 

12  23 
57 

7  78 
9  11 
218  52 
4  47 
3  38 
25  83 
9  10 
18  48 


$2,156  93 


$33,700  12 
405  84 

893  97 

1,786  23 

1,708  48 

1.370  70 
1,362  53 
1,036  21 

1,888  88 

1,631  35 
914  73 
1,541  47 
1,476  19 
555  02 
2,435  00 
.    2,033  35 
1,924  09 
1,366  21 
778  60 
1,253  45 
1,212  40 
1,044  09 
1,129  18 

1.371  38 
1,570  17 
1,700  16 

733  25 
1,700  74 
879  69 


$1,639  29 
63  44 

58  16 

129  32 

38  36 

48  25 
91  20 

110  34 

83  20 

37  50 
30  00 

38  79 

45  84 
37  50 
34  13 

84  49 
160  88 
778  60 

Cr.   17  62 
170  45 
44  55 
37  50 

49  25 
156  86 

71  80 
91  72 
40  00 

46  20 
58  30 


$397  50 
10  64 

19  97 

20  31 
17  92 
17  35 

10  74 

11  67 

11  56 

23  38 
2  20 

19  29 
6  68 

24  23 
47  26 
28  00 
36  72 

15  07 
19  88 

25  77 
22  28 

21  26 
14  03 

22  54 

16  41 

26  25 

12  24 
16  72 

9  81 


$2,427,625  61 
77,341  19 

65,858  27 

84,669  28 

136,245  08 

103,444  87 

85,142  46 

76,004  39 

106,182  64 

133,168  38 
63,269  74 
106,353  61 
71,332  90 
65,435  93 
117,968  66 
122,582  47 
115,544  39 
83,930  98 
59,891  99 
89,418  55 
103,259  35 
92,091  79 
75,947  97 
141,223  23 
163,243  79 
91,711  58 
63,016  16 
88,539  39 
61,544  45 


26,763,956 
848,228 

655,401 

675,909 
1,407,088 

907,928 
1,001,798 

857,808 

950,924 

1,509,736 
602,669 
1,184,268 
977,051 
689,749 
1,328,099 
1,435,673 
1,006,019 
1,059,304 
651,928 
898,992 
1,281,508 
961,915 
632,120 
1,558,872 
1,922,456 
836,124 
699,006 
864,592 
622,606 


$71,403  48 


$4,258  30 


$927  68 


$5,071,989  10 


54,791,727 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


ABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED.— COST  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation  of  Plant. 

Promotion 
op  Health. 

mm 

26 

1 1 

MB 

-o 

29 

30 

31 

32 

Salaries  of 
Custodians. 

Fuel, 
Including 
Oil,  Wood 
and  Coal. 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and  Power. 

Gas 

i 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 

Telephone. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

1 

Salaries, 
School 
'hysicians. 

$186,721  65 

$63,767 

57 

$25,881  53 

$2,260 

60 

$6,655  51 

$3,668 

28 

$288,955 

14 

< 

820,696 

67 

27 

5,210  42 

2,112 

61 

398  21 

53 

33 

239  20 

82 

68 

8,096 

45 

484 

66 

27 

28 

5,855  03 

1,663 

20 

492  24 

28 

68 

162  96 

213 

04 

8,415 

15 

694 

30 

28 

29 

5,169  91 

1,894 

97 

1,065  98 

247 

86 

232  34 

S4 

81 

8,695 

87 

565 

80 

29 

30 

7,778  21 

2,326 

91 

2,043  94 

121 

17 

304  15 

147 

59 

12,721 

97 

1,338 

80 

30 

31 

9,960  10 

2,816 

36 

1,484  94 

102 

96 

286  86 

178 

99 

14,830 

21 

810 

80 

31 

32 

8,054  00 

3,144 

94 

850  83 

118 

41 

350  92 

197 

95 

12,717 

05 

858 

80 

32 

33 

5,489  71 

2,458 

95 

721  05 

13 

03 

219  55 

119 

14 

9,021 

43 

698 

79 

33 

IA 
»4 

8,855  32 

4,068 

66 

637  01 

149 

32 

304  17 

239 

95 

14,254 

43 

759 

36 

34 

35 

9,368  34 

4,229 

56 

917  65 

163 

45 

280  96 

194 

48 

15,154 

44 

938 

79 

35 

36 

4,529  52 

1,592 

88 

273  72 

128 

83 

118  73 

80 

31 

6,723 

99 

695 

79 

36 

37 

11,026  22 

3,900 

75 

842  25 

60 

53 

436  76 

224 

06 

16,490 

57 

1,653 

18 

37 

38 

4,969  67 

2,054 

31 

495  32 

43 

42 

204  45 

108 

97 

7,876 

14 

737 

29 

38 

39 

4,683  71 

2,407 

89 

607  71 

21 

36 

178  23 

71 

11 

7,970 

01 

538 

80 

30 

40 

9  745  37 

3,694 

93 

819  26 

73 

05 

365  82 

1  TO 

93 

oe 
oO 

818 

79 

40 

41 

O,  1  \J  v7  \J\J 

3,031 

51 

855  22 

oO 

12 

303  14 

207 

43 

13,192 

48 

738 

79 

41 

42 

4  RQ4  Mi 

1,692 

34 

•£,0#U 

377 

Ol  4 

f»8 
U8 

188  77 

90 

53 

9,713 

92 

618 

79 

42 

43 

5,82  7  37 

1,530 

71 

913  24 

35 

76 

190  31 

101 

16 

8,598 

55 

679 

07 

43 

44 

5,983  12 

2,057 

26 

844  68 

246 

26 

239  86 

221 

88 

9,593 

06 

698 

79 

44 

45 

5,712  88 

2,265 

39 

1,189  64 

153 

62 

248  02 

97 

07 

9,666 

62 

679 

08 

45 

46 

8,340  01 

3,280 

28 

932  72 

34 

20 

228  70 

234 

92 

13,050 

S3 

1,045 

46 

46 

47 

7,156  50 

1,562 

49 

766  71 

116 

60 

200  83 

1.59 

66 

9,962 

79 

872 

12 

47 

48 

5,394  97 

2,324 

09 

722  50 

24 

07 

251  26 

94 

12 

8,811 

01 

818 

79 

48 

49 

11,733  34 

3,492 

38 

817  07 

119 

89 

364  85 

270 

81 

16,798 

34 

911 

79 

49 

50 

12,584  54 

4,879 

93 

981  41 

63 

73 

474  24 

136 

77 

19,120 

62 

1,335 

79 

50 

51 

3,099  12 

1,359 

59 

2,275  51 

126 

96 

169  66 

107 

17 

7,138 

01 

449 

16 

51 

52 

4,879  32 

1,785 

95 

668  35 

49 

70 

163  15 

93 

12 

7,639 

59 

094 

29 

52 

53 

6,732  08 

2,024 

72 

1,164  01 

179 

56 

245  23 

129 

75 

10,475 

35 

698 

79 

53 

54 

4,797  14 

1,773 

71 

320  22 

34 

21 

178  61 

62 

46 

7,166 

35 

4S4 

66 

54 

$383,111  49 

$135,194  84 

$52,653  26 

$5,183  76 

$13,787  24 

$7,791 

14 

$597,721 

73 

$43,015  99 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOMll 

DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 

I 

[For  Total  md  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Promotion  of  Health. 


33 


Salaries  of 
School 
Nurses. 


$33,798  79 
764  18 

783  89 

857  20 

2,488  06 

1,250  S9 

1,063  41 

1,237  86 

1,055  89 

2,036  04 

1.051  71 
1,769  86 

850  13 
861  58 
2,015  89 

2.052  61 
772  22 

1.053  80 
1,019  89 
1,053  80 
1,032  93 
1,443  83 
1,055  89 
2,005  44 
2,059  57 
1,040  23 

783  89 
1 ,011)  SO 
819  06 


34 

Supplies 
and  Equip- 
ment, 
School 
Physicians 
and  Nurses. 


$307  10 

5  88 

13  50 

6  36 
\    tiO  00 

0  04 
12  00 
10  84 


9  80 

5  30 
4  81 
8  91 
I  93 
8  S6 

13  58 
44  40 

6  89 

6  98 
8  93 

7  96 
10  14 

8  00 
33  73 

0  38 
12  23 

7  81 
10  86 

10  21 


35 


Salaries  of 
Matrons. 


SI, 015  30 


1,022  73 


36 


Salaries, 
Rest  and 
Nutrition 
C  lasses,  f 


§3,064  75 


669  00 


16S  00 


256  50 


230  00 

528  00 


72  00 


1,188  00 
174  00 


37 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment, 
Rest  and 
Nutrition 
Classes. { 


SI, 009  13 


188  81 


107  81 


178  01 


Cr.   168  12 


38 


Soap  and 
Towels 

for 
Baths. 


51,337  36 


:.9 


Soap  and 
Towels 

for 
General 

Use. 


$118  24 


54  50 
8  41 


13  00 


40 


Total  for 
Promotion 
of  Health. 


$61,437  34 
1,254  72 

1,506  33 

1,429  36 

0,291  37 

2,071  33 

2,850  43 

1,947  49 

1,879  64 

2,991  54 
1,752  31 
3,599  95 
1,596  35 
1,409  24 
3,302  57 
2,835  80 
1,397  90 
1,969  85 
2,433  62 
1,740  84 
2,088  53 
2,155  92 
1,908  41 
2,926  61 
3,657  33 
1,511  13 
1,489  04 
3,063  08 
1,482  97 


S69.008  43        $550  56      S2.038  03      S6.350  25       $1,834  21      S1.082  32        $211  21    8125,981  00 


t  Including  salaries  of  lunch  attendants.  J  Including  supplies  and  equipment  for  school  lunches. 

EXCLUSIVE  OP  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


I  BLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
■   CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
'  DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 


[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Trans- 

porta- 

tion. 

41 

42 

A  1 

44 

45 

AA 
40 

A1 

4/ 

4o 

Direct 

Cost  per 

Cost  per 

Car 

Income 

Average 

Pupil, 

Average 

Pupil, 

Total. 

Credits 

Net  Total 

Member- 

Average 

Attend- 

Average 

Tickets. 

from  all 

ship. 

Member- 

ance. 

Attend- 

Sources. 

ship.* 

ance.* 

$1,422  20 

52,779,440  29 

$5,925  70 

^9  773  51 S  50* 

33,060 

30,784 

? 

Sfi  RQ9 

220  55 

86,471  81* 

1  053 

$82  12* 

988 

•Rfi.7  59* 

27 

1 

3  40 

75,783  15 

228  21 

75,554  94* 

849 

88  99* 

776 

97  36* 

28 

) 

Q4.  7QA  51 

»7*±,  4  V~t  OL 

634  27 

94,160  24* 

737 

127  76* 

689 

136  66* 

29 

) 

1  55  95R  49 

128  32 

155,130  10* 

1  796 

OO  oo 

1  700 

91  25* 

30 

1 

112  50 

1  90  45°.  Q1 

1  37  ^o 

Lot  0\J 

120,321  61* 

1  OA  on* 

i  or  5 

112  98* 

31 

2 

100  700  Q-t 

131  38 

100,578  56* 

1  280 

78  58* 

1  191 

84  45* 

32 

j 

fi.fi  Q73  ^1 
ou,**  i  o  ox 

290  80 

86,682  51* 

1  260 

68  80* 

1  126 

76  98* 

33 

4 

122,316  71 

419  01 

lOI  S07  "70* 

1,276 

95  53* 

1,174 

103  83* 

34 

5 

32  50 

151,346  86 

523  28 

1 50,823  58* 

1,893 

79  67* 

1,758 

85  79* 

35 

6 

71,746  04 

136  95 

71,609  09* 

785 

91  22* 

716 

100  01* 

36 

7 

126,444  13 

253  45 

126,190  68* 

1,478 

85  39* 

1,392 

90  65* 

37 

8 

80,805  39 

445  40 

80,359  99* 

1,201 

66  91* 

1,127 

71  30* 

38 

9 

142  50 

74,957  68 

249  80 

74,707  88* 

863 

86  57* 

803 

93  04* 

39 

0 

1,825  00 

137,967  59 

684  52 

137,283  07* 

1,701 

80  71* 

1,561 

87  95* 

40 

11 

138,610  75 

168  75 

138,442  00* 

1,813 

76  36* 

1,657 

83  55* 

41 

!? 

126,656  21 

41  77 

126.G14  44* 

1,098 

115  31* 

1,029 

123  05* 

42 

13 

25  00 

94,524  38 

391  55 

94,132  83* 

1,330 

70  78* 

1,221 

77  09* 

43 

M 

71,918  67 

219  14 

71,699  53* 

782 

91  69* 

748 

95  85* 

44 

IS 

100,826  01 

708  00 

100,118  01* 

1,015 

98  64* 

932 

107  42* 

45 

16 

IIO OQO  71 

455  I* 

117,910  27* 

1,680 

70  18* 

1,514 

T7  CO* 
/  /  OO* 

40 

104,210  50 

478  24 

103,732  26* 

1,209 

85  80* 

1,135 

91  39* 

47 

IS 

175  00 

86,842  39 

383  75 

86,458  64* 

808 

107  00* 

751 

115  12* 

48 

49 

160,948  18 

206  79 

160,741  39* 

1,933 

83  16* 

1,802 

89  20* 

49 

SO 

186,021  74 

721  52 

185,300  22* 

2,421 

76  54* 

2,260 

81  99* 

50 

II 

100,360  72 

418  17 

99,942  55* 

883 

113  19* 

853 

117  17* 

51 

13 

72,144  79 

24  65 

72,120  14* 

863 

83  57* 

809 

89  15* 

52 

5.1 

37  50 

102,115  32 

421  30 

101,694  02* 

1,070 

95  04* 

998 

101  90* 

53 

54 

70,193  77 

19  16 

70,174  61* 

777 

90  31* 

724 

96  93* 

54 

$3,775  60 

$5,799,467  43 

$15,100  17 

$5,784,367  26* 

68,061 

63,283 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONTINUED.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAl 
CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 

DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


49 

50 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hour?. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

26,763.9.56 
848,228 

77 

SO  101* 

27 

JbO 

655,401 

115* 

28 

iff 

675,909 

139* 

29 

X(\ 
oM 

1,407,088 

110* 

30 

0)1 

907,928 

132* 

31 

XI 
mm 

1.001,798 

100* 

32 

857,  SOS 

101* 

33 

34 

950,924 

128* 

34 

35 

1,509,736 

099* 

35 

36 

602,669 

118* 

36 

37 

1,184,268 

106* 

37 

38 

977,051 

082* 

38 

39 

689,749 

108* 

.19 

40 

1,328,099 

103* 

40 

41 

1,435,673 

0  do'-' 

41 

42 

1,006.019 

42 

43 

1,059,304 

088* 

43 

44 

651,928 

109* 

44 

45 

898,992 

111* 

45 

46 

1,2S1,508 

092* 

46 

47 

961,915 

107* 

47 

48 

632,120 

136* 

48 

49 

1,558,872 

103* 

49 

50 

1,922,456 

096* 

50 

51 

836,124 

119* 

51 

52 

699,006 

103* 

52 

53 

864,592 

117* 

53 

54 

622,606 

112* 

54 

54,791,727 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONCLUDED. 


ELEMENTARY   AND    INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate  to  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Inclusive.) 

COSTS  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONCLUDED.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School  Districts. 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Postage. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Salaries  of 
Physical 
Education 
Teachers. 


Text 
Books. 


Brought  forward  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate . 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Robert  Treat  Paine  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Sherwin  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Lyman  

Theodore  Roosevelt  

Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

Washington  Intermediate  

Washington  Allston  

Washington  Irving  Intermediate  

Wells  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  Barton  Rogers  Intermediate 

William  E.  Endicott  

William  E.  Russell  

William  Lloyd  Garrison  


Grades  VII-IX 

Kindergarten  and\ 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-IX. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 
^    Grades  I-VIII. 
Grades  VII-IX... 
[Kindergarten  and 
\    Grades  I-IX. 

Grades  VII-IX.. . 
/Kindergarten  and 
\    Grades  I-VI. 
/Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Grades   VII  and 

VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 

Grades  I-VI. 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VIII. 
Kindergarten  and 
Grades  I-VI. 


$237,996  42 
4,656  00 
4,224  00 
4,609  92 
4,656  00 
4,368  00 
4,656  00 
4,656  00 
4,368  00 
4,656  00 
4,203  12 
4,224  00 
4,650  24 
4,638  72 
4,632  60. 
4,656  00 
4,644  48 
4,080  00 
4,656  00 
4,359  00 
4,656  00 
4,512  00 
4,080  00 
4,344  96 
1,003  20 
4,656  00 
4,656  00 
4,650  06 


$40,483  02 
1,316  28 
1,180  88 


588 

22 

592 

00 

78 

00 

1,320 

48 

179 

40 

1,338 

96 

1,330 

56 

77 

70 

1,344 

00 

665 

28 

1,337 

28 

641 

41 

84 

00 

665 

28 

1,379 

56 

1,327 

20 

1,260 

08 

1,344 

00 

1,178 

24 

54 

75 

326 

00 

1,108 

16 

32 

95 

555 

68 

$900  48 
36  05 

9  50 

9  00 

12  00 
8  50 

22  50 

20  36 

8  00 

18  95 

21  00 
21  44 

19  00 
24  27 
16  22 
14  00 

9  00 

14  33 
46  40 

15  52 
12  74 
19  12 
12  50 

4  14 
6  50 
6  72 

8  33 

9  24 


$4,514,586  56 

83.005  97 

110,639  92 
53,093  44 
79,242  56 
79,012  37 

66.006  27 
145,777  11 

54,173  69 
129,050  64 
145,199  12 
91,516  22 
72,649  52 
92,602  83 
110,181  94 
105,749  45 
72,669  15 
65,404  63 
120,175  04 
87,902  62 
95,687  99 
89,973  16 
110,905  71 
83,205  18 
13,632  25 
104,712  33 
65,302  25 
55,692  63 


$10,620  62 
286  70 

301  71 

119  43 

118  96 


72  78 
276  07 


300  03 
112  00 
150  40 
299  48 
132  27 
563  01 
203  56 


132  27 
119  43 
259  20 
524  23 
572  68 


$76,574  79 
2,118  50 
2,725  03 

970  62 
1,198  85 
1,050  55 
1,302  46 
4,422  10 

645  16 
1,787  56 
3,032  95 
1,076  31 

905  62 
1,544  01 
1,864  17 
1,439  89 

984  22 
1,191  02 
2,206  16 
2,065  06 
2,164  01 
2,012  20 
1,235  54 

987  83 

279  72 
1,886  43 
1,325  68 

696  22 


Totals. 


$356,148  72 


$61,789  37 


$1,325  81 


$6,897,750  55 


$15,436  13 


$119,692 


1  Opened  as  a  district  during  1928. 
*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDINGS,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


ABLE  NO.  3,  CONCLUDED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


Rebinding 
Books. 


10 


Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


II 

Shop  and 
Manual 
Training 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


12 

Cookery 
Supplies 
and 
Equip- 
ment. 


13 


hewing 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


Science 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 


15 


Kinder- 
garten 
Supplies. 


16 

Musical 
Instru- 
ments 
and 

Supplies. 


$4,152  11 

116  55 

249  24 
95  81 
113  11 


83 

42 

83 

42 

36 

18 

168 

17 

120 

76 

33 

17 

62 

51 

168 

03 

315 

55 

88 

7S 

40 

40 

62 

63 

64 

32 

322 

94 

58 

21 

168 

17 

48 

91 

69 

18 

358 

45 

49 

74 

5 

70 

7 

39 

$21,930 

47 

$41,161 

28 

316 

62 

982 

97 

630 

92 

1,206 

81 

285 

25 

833 

02 

559 

25 

700 

is 

396 

55 

614 

97 

319 

73 

550 

66 

1,007 

25 

2,122 

84 

336 

11 

115 

97 

773 

28 

284 

61 

850 

57 

472 

38 

314 

39 

1,794 

29 

609 

43 

119 

16 

546 

14 

929 

03 

403 

02 

1,190 

86 

399 

67 

585 

91 

281 

31 

2,396 

68 

352 

40 

887 

09 

450 

63 

1,138 

31 

301 

02 

1,932 

32 

448 

76 

343 

92 

402 

90 

2,173 

73 

624 

03 

98 

60 

248 

93 

965 

91 

35 

30 

226 

86 

459 

06 

324 

50 

317 

66 

237 

07 

373 

02 

152 

62 

$7,142  85 


$33,973  67 


$13,841  68 

592  84 

282  73 
174  63 
341  99 


359  12 
531  58 


3  49 
371  07 

287  87 


590  06 
247  98 


24  87 
317  71 
637  5'8 
283  37 
732  79 

68  40 


148  68 
16  27 
215  83 


$5,129  67 
Cr.  50  00 

268  19 

56  63 

96  92 

24  59 
156  45 
231  25 

32  75 
102  25 
105  07 

66  59 
251  74 

SO  14 
124  13 

99  22 
40 

63  18 
206  84 
129  40 

87  64 
262  35 
279  49 

10  43 
188  24 

38  80 

25  23 

11  23 


$2,569  53 
72  55 

34  31 

36  60 

91  43 

42  74 

34  31 

48  52 

14  16 


34  31 
48  52 


59  45 
42  72 
65  91 


34  31 
69  29 
48  52 
111  13 


48  52 


34  30 


$64,542  55 


$20,076  57 


$8,078  82 


$3,541  13 


$7,586  88 


70  96 

27  52 
134  74 
163  49 

73  56 
500  74 
128  89 
503  24 
294  60 
165  34 
103  63 
251  22 

58  07 
181  70 
159  33 
223  01 
225  19 

133  16 
Cr.     9  72 
312  96 
115  55 


206  72 
80  53 
445  74 


$8,709  71 
64  67 

85  96 
3  00 

87  92 
263  15 

73  00 
442  99 
371  73 
382  05 
403  50 

7  00 
473  00 
350  00 

73  02 

15  60 
1  25 

55  59 
366  85 

49  80 
370  00 
113  85 

8  00 
75 

28  44 
79  84 


91  68 


$12,137  05 


$12,972  35 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONCLUDED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERA 
CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOM 
DEDUCTED.* 


ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 

[For  Total,  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

Printing. 

Commercial 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Physical 
Education 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

Inci- 
dentals. 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 

$985  83 
29  25 

$2,156  93 
17  58 

$71,403  48 
2,439  58 

$4,258  30 
101  06 

$927  68 

$5,071,989  10 
96,287  65 

54,791,727 
979,992 

55 

6  97 

$0  098 

56 

12  50 

9  94 

1,336  35 

84  78 

25  74 

123,513  19 

1,374,804 

089 

57 

21  50 

2  43 

813  46 

30  00 

7  34 

61,193  26 

608,287 

100 

58 

18  75 

3  07 

1,137  61 

65  50 

19  52 

89,273  19 

899,592 

099 

59 

3  50 

29  02 

937  85 

37  50 

11  48 

87,664  85 

811,946 

107 

60 

14  90 

980  29 

58  83 

28  74 
42  34 

74,946  99 
164,625  35 

809,048 
1,799,182 

092 
091 

61 

19  20 

47  51 

2,692  98 

140  56 

62 

4  00 

27  89 

924  46 

55  68 

8  97 

61,545  61 

815,481 

075 

63 

7  50 

23  71 

1,775  85 

82  49 

26  36 

141,405  52 

1,790,871 

078 

64 

31  61 

1,254  81 
1,197  83 
1,805  74 

45  00 

31  75 
36  81 
36  02 

157,590  91 
101,235  79 
S3.949  42 

2,149,105 
809,693 
957.32S 

073 
125 
087 

65 

12  69 

47  00 
67  45 

66 

3  25 

17  81 

67 

18  90 

9  00 

1,150  51 

39  30 

24  44 

103,300  16 

1,181,029 

087 

68 

13  76 

1,375  73 

119  78 

15  03 

123,055  01 

1,277,347 

096 

69 

18  60 

2  28 

1,194  77 

37  50 

26  45 

115,675  49 

1,329,825 

086 

70 

24  50 

34  83 

937  37 

37  50 

23  22 

82,570  34 

767,493 

107 

71 

15  75 

11  43 

584  06 

37  50 

on  ka 

4  0,00  4  ol 

l.Uoo.OoU 

fl71 

yji  l 

72 

6  50 

19 

1,513  32 

61  26 

27  38 

133,087  41 

1,401,690 

094 

73 

1 A  OK 

36  19 

l,7oo  do 

98  18 

31  26 

101,331  21 

888,346 

114 

74 

37  50 

5  02 

1,100  84 

96  24 

18  58 

107,428  71 

1,130,889 

094 

75 

28  70 

135  71 

1,694 }04 

702  98 

19  51 

105,565  44 

973,902 

108 

76 

63  64 

1,406  36 

117  50 

30  02 

120,658  95 

1,256,123 

096 

77 

10  50 

196  00 

606  39 

46  69 

28  22 

91,312  91 

778,551 

117 

78 

268  79 

1,081  24 
1,280  59 

2  35 
14  30 

17,652  54 
114,987  13 

154,033 
1,337,136 

114 

085 

79 

64  29 

37  50 

80 

28  81 

1,054  96 

37  50 

40  41 

73,430  64 

795,096 

092 

81 

16  75 

199  92 

1,097  74 

37  50 

15  85 

64,087  41 

877,683 

073 

82 

81,297  93 

$3,464  95 

$106,514  57 

$6,581  08 

$1,547  28 

$7,743,201  49 

83,779,729 

$0  092 

♦EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


ll|  ABLE  NO.  3,  CONCLUDED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
5|      CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 


ELEAIENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.1 


= 

Operation  op  Plant. 

Promotion 
of  Health. 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Ml 

Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 

Fuel, 
Including 
Oil,  Wood 
and  Coal. 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 

Gas. 

Custo- 
dians' 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 

Telephone. 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 

Oo 

$383,111  49 

5,415  86 

$135,194  84 
2,222  19 

52,653  26 
677  79 

$5,183  76 
167  08 

$13,787  24 
227  95 

$7,791  14 
36  41 

1 

597,721  73 
8,747  28 

$43,015  99 
658  79 

55 

9V 

8,206  74 

2,829  13 

736  54 

131  94 

232  99 

151  07 

12,288  41 

741  29 

56 

57 

4,342  96 

2,625  37 

444  55 

55  92 

91  72 

132  32 

7,692  84 

586  79 

57 

58 

6.221  26 

2,405  19 

1,045  12 

195  IS 

285  90 

128  95 

10,281  60 

918  79 

58 

59 

7,791  38 

1,914  30 

1,629  88 

60  77 

273  27 

85  63 

11,755  23 

725  46 

59 

60 

4,946  36 

2,199  29 

958  82 

420  81 

285  08 

82  03 

8,892  39 

829  29 

60 

ftl 
Ol 

14,657  22 

5,361  28 

1,288  45 

272  60 

695  47 

414  03 

22,689  05 

1  ft79  1 9 

U  1 

(if 

4,842  11 

1,234  50 

310  31 

IS  88 

193  19 

89  07 

6,688  12 

oys  /  y 

63 

10,315  48 

3,512  01 

1,014  68 

85  10 

490  82 

116  33 

15,534  42 

oy^  <  y 

u«> 

64 

10,907  06 

3,194  65 

1,618  33 

142  65 

363  31 

240  89 

16,466  89 

1,000  <y 

64 

65 

8,510  58 

2,835  80 

797  08 

140  92 

305  35 

162  42 

12,752  15 

oyo  i  y 

65 

66 

6,653  06 

2,382  49 

979  70 

98  88 

262  32 

192  74 

10,569  19 

77Q  fll 
l  ixf  OI 

66 

67 

8,960  83 

2,871  59 

1,677  9S 

167  92 

407  15 

201  32 

14,286  79 

67 

68 

8,921  73 

3,630  72 

2,477  40 

256  61 

348  19 

229  12 

15,863  77 

68 

69 

12,016  10 

4,594  42 

676  76 

60  64 

420  69 

178  17 

17,946  78 

CftQ  7(1 

oyo  4\t 

oy 

70 

6,180  59 

2,030  71 

407  23 

59  98 

182  77 

148  79 

9,010  07 

484  66 

7fl 

71 

5,742  38 

1,699  48 

583  33 

54  39 

164  15 

124  33 

8,368  06 

861  29 

1 1 
J  1 

72 

11,796  10 

4,867  92 

1,797  IS 

35  76 

410  43 

171  80 

19,079  19 

858  79 

72 

73 

5,586  64 

1,577  47 

3,418  31 

241  17 

130  91 

ill  33 

11,015  83 

617  59 

73 

74 

7,594  77 

2,535  14 

875  77 

70  69 

220  21 

94  02 

11,390  60 

738  79 

74 

75 

7,375  98 

1,571  73 

1,924  67 

194  48 

194  25 

78  80 

11,339  91 

698  79 

75 

76 

10,767  76 

2,944  32 

2,608  15 

192  24 

477  74 

164  69 

17,154  90 

856  99 

76 

77 

6,280  89 

1,990  70 

1,109  96 

54  17 

334  90 

123  72 

9,894  34 

730  01 

77 

78 

1,140  35 

443  33 

358  77 

60  79 

38 

4  69 

2,008  31 

147  90 

78 

79 

7,735  48 

2,317  18 

957  59 

25  60 

208  77 

99  38 

11,344  00 

1,370  61 

79 

80 

7,513  47 

3,175  77 

318  55 

114  07 

146  95 

126  17 

11,394  98 

737  29 

80 

81 

5,321  49 

2,485  84 

502  48 

93  00 

257  62 

137  59 

S.79S  02 

745  70 

81 

82 

$588,856  15 

$206,64736 

583,848  67 

$8,656  00 

$21,399  72 

$11,566  95 

5920,974  85 

$64,259  89 

82 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONCLUDED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAll 
CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 

DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Taele  No.  1.] 


Promotion  of  Health. 


33 


Salaries  of 
School 

Nurses. 


34 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment, 
School 

Physician? 
and  Nurses. 


35 


Salaries 
of 

Matrons. 


36 


Salaries, 
Rest  and 
Nutrition 
Classes. f 


37 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment 
Rest  and 
Nutrition 
Classes.  % 


38 


Soap  and 

Towels 
for  Baths. 


39 


Soap  and 
Towels  for 
General 
Use. 


40 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 


$69 


998  43 

7S3  89 

,404  51 
865  89 
,436  96 
,471  89 
960  S7 
,015  89 

782  43 
,003  35 
,003  35 
,051  72 
,053  81 
,247  77 
,051  72 
,083  81 
764  19 
772  23 
,006  67 

783  90 
,445  90 
,032  93 
,984  58 
,015  90 
181  10 
,011  72 
850  14 
,051  72 


1550  98 

6  29 

19  66 

15  64 
36  60 
13  33 

7  59 
60  63 
12  88 

9  45 
25  OS 
17  26 

4  29 
6  67 

5  04 

6  60 

16  36 
15  77 
73  73 

4  16 

10  09 

8  63 

11  34 
65  93 
33  65 

6  02 

7  55 
23  02 


82,038  03 


ici,3.")0  25 


30  00 
173  00 
178  00 
652  00 
333  00 
405  12 


630  50 
163  00 
175  00 


51  00 


71S  00 


1,085  70 
1,018  05 


76S  00 
220  00 


311  51 


165  00 


$105,117  27 


§1,076  82 


54,141  78 


311,323  38 


$1,^34  21 


$1,982  32 


158  02 


19  98 


347  98 


141  9S 


25S  75 


69  46 


126  50 
26  09 
93  09 


263  71 


$3,079  02 


$2,455  51 


$211  21 


21  24 


20  85 


44  45 


9  18 


$306  93 


$125,981 
1,448 

2,351 

1,641 

2,570 

2,882 

2,130 

3,922 

1,494 

2,905 

4,136 

2,186 

2,012 

2,070 

1,856 

2,989 

1,265 

2,457 

4,239 

2,423 

2,321 

1,810 

3,714 

3,031 

371 

3,963 

1,594 

1,985 


$191,760  60 


t  Including  salaries  of  lunch  attendants. 

t  Including  supplies  and  equipment  for  school  lunches. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


VBLE  NO.  3,  CONCLUDED.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Transpor- 
tation. 


41 


Car 
Tickets. 


42 


Total. 


43 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 
from  all 
Sources. 


44 


Net  Total.* 


45 


Average 
Member- 
ship. 


46 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 

Average 
Member- 
ship.* 


47 


Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


48 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 


$3,775  60 


32  80 


2,360  00 


1,475  00 


665  00 


90 


12  50 


$5,799,467  43 
106,483  90 

138,153  08 

70,527  42 

102,157  94 

102,302  74 

85,970  13 

193,597  38 

69,727  83 

159,845  53 

178,194  50 

117,649  46 

96,531  32 

120,322  09 

140,775  24 

136,611  47 

92,845  62 

84,671  87 

156,405  93 

114,770  74 

121,140  59 

118,728  74 

141,527  85 

104,239  09 

20,032  68 

130,294  70 

86,420  60 

74,870  87 


$15,100  17 
128  44 

881  17 

208  92 

554  88 

32  09 
327  06 
1,652  19 
101  75 
549  82 

98  28 
140  S4 
263  95 
117  34 
460  16 
273  95 
375  95 

67  85 
266  70 

98  98 
185  52 
954  90 

77  30 
349  84 


939  44 
39  31 
2  10 


$5,784,367  26* 
106,355  46* 

137,271  91* 

70,318  50* 

101,603  06* 

102,270  65* 

85,643  07* 

191,945  19* 

69,626  08* 

159,295  71* 

178,096  22* 

117,508  62* 

96,267  37* 

120,204  75* 

140,315  08* 

136,337  52* 

92,469  67* 

84,604  02* 

156,139  23* 

114,671  76* 

120,955  07* 

117,773  84* 

141,450  55* 

103,889  25* 

» 20,032  68* 

129,355  26* 

86,381  29* 

74,868  77* 


68,061 
1,064 

1,740 

760 

1,139 

1,014 

1,000 

2,198 

1,056 

2,335 

2,710 

992 

1,228 

1,473 

1,493 

1,637 

950 

1,314 

1,762 

973 

1,366 

1,043 

1,621 

908 

185 

1,765 

1,004 

1,138 


$99  96* 
78  89* 

92  52* 
89  20* 

100  86* 

85  64* 

87  33* 
65  93* 
68  22* 
65  72* 

118  46* 
78  39* 
81  61* 

93  98* 
83  28* 
97  34* 

64  39* 

88  61* 
117  85* 

88  55* 
112  92* 

87  26* 
114  42* 
108  28* 

73  29* 

86  04* 

65  79* 


63,283 
998 

1,602 

701 
1,029 

945 

910 
2,039 

957 
2,119 
2,524 

916 
1,133 
1,387 
1,387 
1,544 

892 
1,230 
1,636 

903 
1,259 

997 
1,496 

859 

179 
1,596 

929 
1,023 


$106  57* 

85  69* 

100  31* 
98  74* 

108  22* 
94  11* 

94  14* 

72  75* 
75  17* 
70  56* 

128  28* 
84  97* 

86  67* 

101  16* 
88  30* 

103  67* 
68  78* 

95  44* 
126  99* 

96  07* 
118  13* 

94  55* 
120  94* 
111  91* 
81  05* 
92  98* 

73  19* 


52    $8,329  80   $8,864,266  74    $24,248  90     $8,840,017  84*      103,929        $85  06* 


96,473       $91  63*  82 


1  Opened  as  a  district  during  1928. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  3,  CONCLUDED. —  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


49  so 


Number       Cost  per 
of  Pupil  Pupil 
Hour*.  Hour.7" 


54,791,727 
979,992 

55 

SO  108* 

55 

56 

1,374,804 

099* 

56 

57 

608,287 

115* 

57 

58 

899,592 

112* 

58 

59 

811,946 

125* 

59 

60 

809,048 

105* 

60 

61 

1,799,182 

106* 

61 

62 

815,481 

085* 

62 

63 

1,790,871 

088* 

63 

64 

2,149,105 

082* 

64 

65 

i  _i  d 

<s 

OD 

66 

957,328 

100* 

66 

67 

1,181,029 

101* 

67 

68 

1,277,347 

109* 

68 

69 

1,329,825 

102* 

69 

70 

767,493 

120* 

70 

71 

1,033, .530 

081* 

71 

72 

1,401,690 

111* 

72 

73 

888,346 

129* 

73 

74 

1,130,889 

106* 

74 

75 

973,902 

120* 

75 

76 

1,256,123 

112* 

76 

77 

778,551 

133* 

77 

78 

154,033 

130* 

78 

79 

1,337,136 

096* 

79 

80 

795,096 

108* 

80 

81 

877,683 

085* 

81 

82 

83,779,729 

$0  105* 

82 

EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  4A. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 
BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL. 
BOSTON  DISCIPLINARY  DAY  SCHOOL. 
TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 
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TABLE  NO.  4B. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  DAY  CLASSES. 
DAY  PRACTICAL  ARTS  CLASSES. 
LIP=READING  CLASSES. 
COMPULSORY  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 
SPEECH    IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


\ 

1 


TABLE  NO.  4C. 

SPECIAL   SCHOOLS    AND    CLASSES,  ETC. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 
BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  AND  BAND. 
CLASSES    IN    RECREATIONAL  HANDICRAFTS. 
CLASSES  IN  GARDENING. 
TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF 
MECHANIC  ARTS. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  4C. —  COSTS  OF  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS  AND  CLASSES,  ETC.  (DAY),  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS.* 


[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School. 

ruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

Transpor- 
tation. 

School. 

Salaries  of 

2 

Office 
Supplies 

Equip- 
ment. 

3 

Text 
Books. 

4 

Reference 
Books. 

5 

Postage. 

6 

Printing. 

7 

Other 
Educational 

Equipment. 

8 

Inci- 
dentals. 

9 

Total  for 
Instruc- 

10 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

11 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 

12 

Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 

13 

Fuel, 
Including 
oil,  Wood 
and  Coal. 

14 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 

15 

Custodians' 
Supplies 

and 
Equip- 
ment. 

Telephone. 

17 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

18 

Tickets. 

10 

Total. 

20 

Direct 

from  all 
Sources.f 

21 

Net  Total.* 

22 

Number 
o^Pupil 

23 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

$12,768  26 

$9  95 

$171  90 

$42  09 

$193  89 

$4  62 

$13,190  71 

82,068 

$0  160 

$1,440  73 

S271  43 

$191  41 

$84  23 

$49  41 

$2,037  21 

$13  60 

$15,241  52 

$7,409  13f 

$7,832 

»9* 

82,068 

$0  095* 

Day  School  for  Immigrants. 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  AND  BAND.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


! 

Printing. 

2 

Musical 
Instru- 

3 

Repair- 
ing 
Musical 

4 

Music 
Supplies. 

5 

Inci- 
dentals. 

6 

Total.* 

oston  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Band  

no  40 

$38  00 

$219  07 

$522  77 

$16  35 

$836  59* 

Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Band. 

CLASSES  IN  RECREATIONAL  HANDICRAFTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Classes. 

Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

Classes. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

2 

Shop 
Supplies 

Hand 
Tools. 

3 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

dentals. 

5 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

6 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

7 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

Salaries  of 
Custo- 

9 

Custodians' 
SuppHcs 

Equipment. 

10 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

Total. 

12 

Income 
Credits 
from  All 
Sources. 

13 

Net  Total* 

14 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

15 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour* 

Classes  in  Recreational  Handicrafts  

$2,361  63 

$890  98 

$10  23 

$3,262  84 

29,863 

$0  109 

$800  80 

$809  80 

$4,072  64 

$357  13 

$3,715  51* 

29,863 

$0  124* 

Classes 

n  Recreational  Handicraft. 

CLASSES  IN  GARDENING.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Classes. 

1 

Salaries  of 
Supervisors, 
Instructors 

and 
Assistants. 

2 

Pc  stage. 

3 

Printing 

4 

Automobile 
Mileage. 

5 

Labor  and 
Supplies 

for 
School 
Gardens. 

6 

Miscellaneous 
Supplies  and 
Equipment. 

7 

Inci- 
dentals. 

8 

Salaries  of 
Custo- 

9 

Custodians' 
Supplies 

Equipment. 

10 

Telephone. 

11 
Total. 

12 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 
from  all 

13 

Net  Total.* 

$11,779  50 

$42  10 

$18  00 

$4,395  70 

$3  00 

$12  44 

$471  00 

$10  00 

$16,731  74 

$7  00 

J16.724  74* 

Classes  in  Gardening. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  MECHANIC  ARTS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School. 

Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

School. 

1 

Sahrirs  of 
Teachers. 

2 

Printing. 

3 

Reference 

4 

Text 
Books. 

5 

Shop 
Supplies 
and 
Hand 
Tools. 

6 

Drawing 
Supplies. 

7 

Inci- 
dentals. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

9 

Total  for 
Instruc- 
tion. 

10 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 

12 

Salary  of 
Custodian. 

13 

Fuel, 
Including 
Oil,  Wood 
and  Coal. 

14 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 

15 

Custodians' 
Supplies 

Equipment. 

16 

Telephone. 

17 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

18 

Automobile 
Mileage. 

19 

Total. 

20 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 
from  all 
Sources. 

21 

Net  Total.* 

22 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours 

23 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts  

$3,889  43 

$437  49 

$10  13 

$12  37 

$13  31 

$4,362  73 

23,040 

$0  189 

$717  88 

$180  07 

$186  57 

$12  8. 

$60  91 

S1.153  24 

$5  52 

$5,526  49 

$715  35 

14,811  I 

4* 

23,040 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  5. 


SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  AND 
INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


TABLE  NO.  5.—  COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 

School. 

1 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

2 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

3 

Postage. 

4 

Salaries  of 
-Teachers. 

5 

Text 
Books. 

6 

Science 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

J 

Printing. 

 — 

Commercial 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

1 

$320  00 

$140  00 

836  50 

£14,312  00 

$279  60 

$30  64 

$53  44 

SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Postage. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Text 
Books. 


Other 
Educational 

Supplies 
and 
Equipment 


Inci- 
dentals 


Abraham  Lincom  

Bigelow  

Henry  Grew  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Lewis  Intermediate  

Oliver  W.  Holmes  Intermediate. 

Sarah  Greenwood   . 

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Roosevelt  

U.  S.  Grant  

Warren  

Wells  


$240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 


$7  16 

4  10 

5  00 
7  50 
3  50 
1  90 

3  87 

4  00 
7  10 
4  32 
4  50 
1  00 


£3,063  50 
1,760  50 
1,536  50 
3,506  00 
1,960  00 
2,243  50 
2,772  00 
1,820  00 
2,835  00 
3,241  50 
1,771  00 
2,051  00 


$77  95 
41  85 
59  40 

118  75 
35  95 
34  50 
84  00 
78  45 
54  45 

115  70 
71  60 
92  75 


$43  72 
8.5  47 
51  10 

127  91 
53  73 
48  28 
36  65 
76  00 

115  89 

127  86 
74  30 
67  54 


Totals. 


00 


$53  95 


$28,560  50 


$865  35 


VACATION  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1. 


Schools. 

Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 

1 

Salaries  of 
Principals. 

2 

Postage. 

3 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

4 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies. 

S 

Sewing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

6 

Printing. 

7 

Physical 
Education 
Supplies. 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Dearborn  

$240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 
240  00 

$2  50 
1  64 

$4,007  50 
8,699  00 
2,999  50 
2,222  50 
3,122  00 
8,276  50 

$13  44 

15  44 
13  44 
68  00 
13  44 

16  62 

$9  44 
6  30 
31  35 
48  37 
11  69 
66  03 

$678  42 
1,024  11 
605  38 
592  07 
528  34 
967  37 

$21  67 

Frothingham  

1  80 

11  62 

20  56 

Rice  

Theodore  Lvnian  

1  58 

$4  02 

7 

Totals  

$1,440  00 

$7  52 

$29,327  00 

$53  85 

$4  02 

$140  38 

$173  18 

$4,395  69 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  5.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 


SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


g  

Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 

Operation  of 

Plant. 

; 

Other 
E  iucationa] 
Sjpplios 
and 
Equipment. 

10 

Inci- 
dentals. 

11 

Total 

.  for 

instruc- 
tion. 

12 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

13 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 

14 

Salary  of 
Custodian 

15 

Custodians' 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 

16 

Telephone. 

I  1  1       S236  GO 

$0  22 

$15,409  00 

206,080 

$0  074 

$291  82 

$0  30 

1 

SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclu- 
sive of  Supervision. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

Promotion  of  Health. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Number 
hi  Pupil 
l  lours. 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 

Salaries  bf 
Custo- 
dians. 

Telephone. 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 

Salaries  of 

School 
Physicians. 

Supplies  and 
Equipment, 

School 
Physicians 
and  Nurses. 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 

1 

78,600 

$0  043 

$190  88 

$0  90 

$191  78 

$33  33 

$2  25 

$35  58 

1 

43,920 

048 

162  28 

50 

162  78 

16  67 

2  78 

19  45 

2 

39,840 

047 

154  88 

45 

155  33 

25  00 

2  85 

27  85 

3 

82,920 

048 

327  92 

1  00 

328  92 

50  00 

5  70 

55  70 

4 

5 

49,680 

046 

168  40 

1  00 

169  40 

25  00 

2  79 

27  79 

5 

6 

70,440 

036 

179  78 

1  40 

181  18 

25  00 

2  79 

27  79 

6 

7 

69,000 

045 

176  60 

2  25 

178  85 

25  00 

2  82 

27  82 

7 

8 

46,680 

017 

160  56 

1  00 

161  56 

16  67 

2  79 

19  46 

8 

9 

74,160 

043 

300  08 

4  15 

304  23 

25  00 

5  64 

30  64 

9 

10 

81,000 

044 

322  20 

1  60 

323'  SO 

25  00 

2  85 

27  85 

10 

il 

43,080 

050 

245  60 

50 

246  10 

25  00 

2  85 

27  85 

11 

12 

52,920 

046 

290  54 

290  54 

50  00 

5  70 

55  70 

12 

13 

735,240 

SO  045 

$2,679  72 

$14  75 

$2,694  47 

$341  67 

$41  81 

$383  48 

13 

VACATION  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

Promotion 
of  Health. 

9 

10 

1  1 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Inci- 
dentals. 

Total  for 
Instruc- 
tion. 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
lnstruc= 
tion. 

Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 

Telephone. 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 

Salaries, 
School 
Physicians. 

1 

$0  50 

$4,951  80 

67,200 

$0  073 

$304  40 

$2  50 

$306  90 

$25  83 

2 

20  00 

10,028  16 

227,040 

044 

467  48 

5  60 

473  08 

50  83 

2 

3 

3,889  67 
3,184  36 
3,936  03 
9,572  12 

74,520 
30,120 
72,480 
193,920 

052 

255  36 

255  36 

25  S3 

3 

A 

105 
054 
049 

428  54 
412  32 

45 

428  99 
412  32 

50  84 
34  17 

25  83 

4 

5 

5 

6 

1,020  20 

2  00 

1,022  20 

6 

7 

$20  50 

$35,562  14 

665,280 

SO  053 

S2.888  30 

$10  55 

$2,898  85 

$213  33 

7 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  5.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION    AND    OTHER    CHARGES,   AND    WITH    DIRECT  INCOME 

DEDUCTED.* 


SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation 
of  Plant. 

Promotion 

ok  Health. 

17 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 

18 

Salaries  of 
School 

Physicians. 

19 

Supplies  and 
Equipment, 

School 
Physicians 
and  Nurses. 

20 

Salary 
of 

Matron. 

21 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 

22 
Total. 

23 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 
from  all 
Sources. 

24 

Net  Total.* 

1 

$292  12 

$33  34 

$2  85 

$145  20 

$181  39 

$15,882  51 

$15,882  51* 

1 

SUMMER  REVIEW  ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 

17 

Total. 

18 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 
from  all 
Sources. 

19 

Net  Total. 

20 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

21 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

22 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

23 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

24 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

l 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

$3,659  69 
2,314  15 
2,075  18 
4,384  89 
2,490  37 
2,777  15 
3,343  19 
2,399  47 
3,587  31 
4,081  03 
2,435  35 
2,798  53 

$4  96 

3  40 

$3,659  69* 
2,314  15* 
2,075  18* 
4,384  89* 
2,485  41* 
2,777  15* 
3,343  19* 
2,399  47* 
3,587  31* 
4,077  63* 
2,435  35* 
2,798  53* 

40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

655 
366 
332 
691 
414 
587 
575 
389 
618 
700 
359 
441 

$5  59* 

6  32* 
6  25* 
6  35* 
6  00* 

4  73* 

5  81* 

6  17* 
5  80* 

5  83* 

6  78* 
6  35* 

78,600 
43,920 
39,840 
82,920 
49,680 
70,440 
69,000 
46,680 
74,160 
S4.000 
43,080 
52,920 

$0  046* 
052* 
052* 
052* 
050* 
039* 
048* 
051* 
048* 
048* 
0.3ti* 
052* 

1 

2 

A 
I 
I 
; 
i 
< 

K 
12 

u 

13 

$36,346  31 

$8  36 

$36,337  95* 

6,127 

$5  93* 

735,240 

$0  049* 

VACATION  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,.  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Promotion  of  Health. 

17 

Supplies  and 
Equipment, 

School 
Physicians 
and  Nurses. 

18 

Total 
for 
Promotion 
of 
Health. 

19 
Total. 

20 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 
from  all 
Sources. 

21 

Net  Total.* 

22 

Numbe 
of 

Sessions 

r 

23 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

24 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

$2  85 
11  40 
2  85 
2  33 
5  70 
11  28 

$28  68 
62  23 
28  68 
53  17 
39  87 
37  11 

$5,287  38 
10,563  47 
4,173  71 
3,666  52 
4,388  22 
10,631  43 

$1  75 

$5,287  38* 
10,561  72* 
4,173  71* 
3,666  52* 
4,388  22* 
10,631  43* 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

) 
) 
1 

[> 

D 
3 

560 
1,892 
621 
251 
604 
1,616 

$9  44* 

5  58* 

6  72* 
14  61* 

7  27* 
6  58* 

1 

A 

I 

4 
j 

| 

$36  41 

$249  74 

$38,710  73 

$1  75 

$38,708  98* 

5,544 

$6  98* 

t 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  L 


FUND  CHARGES. 


KBLE  NO.  5.— COSTS  OF  DAY  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

SUMMER  REVIEW  HIGH  SCHOOL.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs.  See  Table  No.  1.] 


25 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

26 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

27 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

28 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

29 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

40 

1,288 

112  33* 

206,080 

SO  077* 

1 

VACATION  SCHOOLS.* 


[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


25 

26 

Number 

Cost  per 

of  Pupil 

Pupil 

Hours. 

Hour.* 

67,200 

SO  078* 

1 

2  ( 

227,040 

046* 

2 

3 

74,520 

056* 

3 

4 

30,120 

121* 

4 

5 

72,480 

160* 

5 

6 

193,920 

054* 

6 

7 

665,280 

$0  058* 

7 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  6A. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


(  For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  6A.— COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CON= 
TROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[Fob  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Postage. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Text 
Books. 


Reference 
Books. 


Drawing 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Manual 
Training 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Brighton  Commercial  High  

Central  High  

Charlestown  Commercial  High.  .  . 

Dorchester  Commercial  High  

East  Boston  Commercial  High. . . 

Girls'  High  

Hyde  Park  Commercial  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Roxbury  Commercial  High  

South  Boston  Commercial  High.  . 
West  Roxbury  Commercial  High. 


S278  92 
637  00 
518  00 
518  00 
518  00 
518  00 
278  92 
518  00 
518  00 
518  00 
278  92 


$127  SO 
607  00 
225  00 
268  00 
219  00 
268  00 
133  20 
222  00 
271  00 
229  00 
102  00 


$11  34 
27  00 
15  00 
30  24 
5  00 
9  20 
7  67 
1  00 

10  60 
21  00 

11  00 


$2,035  00 
18,314  00 
2,965  00 
8,708  00 
4,600  00 
4,679  00 
1,830  00 
2,065  50 
8,938  00 
4,160  00 
2,270  00 


$44  40 
938  16 


163  50 
76  03 


200  06 
80  25 
284  00 


Totals. 


si  4!)  0,3 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


Salaries  of 
Principals. 


Salaries  of 
Clerks. 


Postage. 


Salaries  of 
Teachers. 


Text 
Books. 


Reference 
Books. 


Cookery 
Supplies 


Equipment. 


Bigelow  

Bowdoin  

Brighton  

Comins  

Dearborn  

Edward  Everett  

Eliot  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. . . 
Hyde  Park  Elementary 

Joseph  H.  Barnes  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Phillips  Brooks  

Roger  Wolcott  

Theodore  Roosevelt 

Washington  

Washington  Irving  

Totals  


$444  00 
240  00 
239  08 
444  00 
444  00 
444  00 
444  00 
444  00 
444  00 
239  08 
444  00 
444  00 
444  00 
444  00 
372  00 
444  00 
239  08 


85  20 

92  00 
130  00 
134  00 
148  00 
148  00 
122  00 

88  80 
146  00 
134  00 
146  00 
100  00 

68  00 
222  00 
114  00 


$6  75 
50 

6  90 
12  35 
22  35 

3  04 
9  75 

7  75 

8  00 
2  60 

21  00 
5  66 
18  50 
14  72 

4  70 
26  00 
25  58 


$2,289  00 
798  00 
1,319  50 
1,923  50 
3,054  00 
2,114  00 
2,639  00 
6,434  50 
2,054  50 
1,333  50 
3,432  00 
2,166  50 
3,111  50 
1,907  50 
1,529  50 
5,015  00 
3,805  00 


$19  80 
38  25 
36  00 

121  92 

142  35 
76  50 
46  28 
76  50 
82  35 
16  50 

153  15 
43  80 
32  46 
49  80 


$66  22 
30  90 


Cr 

25  74 

3  72 

2  50 

Cr 

18  02 

Cr. 

60  00 

Cr. 

9  87 

Cr. 

$196  94 

$44,926  50 


S'J3.3  66 


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  6A.—  COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CON- 
TROL, SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


.science 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


10 


Printing. 


11 

Commercial 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


12 

Other 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment 


13 


Inci- 
dentals. 


Adver- 
tising. 


Total 
for 
Instruction 


16 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hour-; 


$110  54 


$116  54 


$51  40 

2-1.-.  4.'. 

73  30 

174  55 

100  70 

1)1  90 

47  15 


$36  68 

98  73 
05  58 
S7  27 
53  01 
97  36 
100  7.", 


$18  93 
86  64 
52  45 
OS  26 

103  89 
92  87 
27  98 


10  23 


182  60 
114  00 

78  85 


171  40 

43  29 
4  00 


114  8S 
91  06 
20  04 


$2  50 
7  75 
13  50 
15  00 

5  00 
1  30 

12  50 

6  50 
10  60 
10  00 


$2,606  97 
21,161  59 
3,957  83 
9 .90S  SO 
5,004  00 
5,921  13 
2,514  20 
2,823  50 
10,120  14 
5,266  60 
3,048  81 


$1,159  90 


$788  13 


$676  94 


SO  23 


$93  65 


$73,240  17 


15,304 
134,078 
26,138 
83,536 
42,738 
41,112 
16,772 
13,218 
92,100 
47,756 
19,800 


532,012 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1. 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 


Operation 
of  Plant. 


Printing. 


10 

( Hher 
Educational 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


Inci- 
dentals. 


12 


Adver- 
tising. 


13 

Total 
for 
Instruc= 
tion. 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


15 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 
tion. 


10 


Salaries  of 
Custodians. 


$14  50 
15  00 


15  00 
17  75 
12  25 
15  75 
17  25 
24  75 

2  50 
20  00 
14  25 
14  00 

2  50 
14  25 
17  25 
22  75 


$31  01 

05 


35  25 
II  20 
34  73 
40  52 
73  01 
27  44 
34  34 
37  13 

40  04 
29  08 

123  90 
18  21 
1  28 

41  01 


$0  93 

8  40 
2  43 


07 
1  71 


95 


$1  10 


8  75 

4  00 
15  20 

5  10 
11  10 
15  30 

0  30 


'  8  20 
0  80 

10  20 

8  30 

11  10 
31  10 

9  25 


$2,917  30 
1,037  40 
1,720  14 
2,584  53 
3,766  49 
2,849  61 
3,414  50 
7,269  62 
2,762  23 
1,737  00 
4,186  54 
2,868  46 
3,794  39 
2,756  57 
2,105  97 
5,729  09 
4,471  71 


23,704 
7,204 
13,288 
20,460 
27,778 
19,744 
24,348 
51,924 
21,510 
13,002 
32,404 
23,070 
30,038 
20,140 
12,210 
41,324 
31.370 


IP  123 
144 
129 
120 
135 
144 
141 
132 
128 
133 
12S 
124 
120 
J  30 
172 
138 
142 


$000 
547 
52 
775 

1,115 
812 
020 

1,277 
750 
131 

1,000 
577 
789 
505 
570 
700 
757 


$239  75 


SG20  00 


$14  55 


$155  40 


$50,008  21 


410,080 


$0  134 


$11,771  00 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  6A.—  COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CON- 
TROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 

DEDUCTED.* 

EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.1 


Instruction, 
Exclusive  of 
Supervision 


17 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruction. 


Operation  of  Plant. 


Salaries  of 
Custo- 
dians. 


19 

Fuel, 
Including 
Oil,  Wood 
and  Coal. 


20 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 


21 

Custodians' 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


22 


Telephone. 


23 
Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 


24 
Total. 


$0  170 
157 
151 
118 
131 
1  14 
14!) 
213 
113 
110 
153 


jO  135 


$517  72 
1,825  50 
613  63 
949  30 
871  On 
763  84 
567  00 
634  86 
951  94 
658  74 
134  60 


$8,488  21 


S109  15 
411  53 
21S  30 
273  SO 
205  35 
273  SO 
124  15 
327  45 
273  80 
218  30 
109  15 


$2,544  78 


$121  50 

978  75 
212  25 
454  75 
269  50 
326  75 
107  50 
80  25 
476  25 
236  25 
111  50 
$3,375  25 


$16 

97 
29 

71 

43 
27 
34 
23 
47 
34 


$180 


$3  85 


2  20 
1  45 


$7  50 


$768 
3,312 
1,074 
1,733 
1,419 
1,409 

826 
1,076 
1,725 
1,160 

389 


$3,375 

24,474 
5,031 

11,642 
7,024 
7,330 
3,340 
3,900 

12,151 
6,427 
3,438 


$14,896  30 


$88,136  4; 


EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Operation  of  Plant. 


17 

Fuel, 
Including 
Oil,  Wood 
and  Coal 


18 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 
and 
Power. 


19 

Custodians' 
Supplies 
and 
Equipment. 


20 


Telephone. 


21 

Total 
for 
Operation 
of 
Plant. 


22 
Total. 


23 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 
from  all 
Sources. 


24 


Net 
Total.* 


$218  30 
7S  67 
109  15 
149  86 
382  95 
109  15 
436  60 
345  26 
109  15 
101  <.».-, 
423  65 
218  30 
205  35 
145  53 
164  80 
449  82 
218  30 


$197  50 
63  25 
92  00 
185  10 
250  75 
215  00 
432  00 
472  00 
154  00 
106  00 
346  00 
172  25 
253  50 
161  75 
147  50 
340  50 
295  75 


$3,894  85 


'20  82 

8  80 
14  49 
23  02 
49  37 

9  70 
89  38 
25  60 

8  05 
27  50 

36  22 
39  29 
18  85 
31  12 
18  53 

37  65 
11  49 


$469  88 


1  35 


1  50 
40 
1  65 

85 
20 
90 


2  00 
45 
1  50 


1  25 
1  45 
1  50 


$1,038  73 
697  90 
269  34 
1,133  46 
1,800  42 
1,147  01 
1,578  92 
2,120  97 
1,032  09 
366  95 
1,868  49 
1,007  83 
1,268  78 
903  65 
902  97 
1,595  89 
1,284  18 


$15  00 


$20,017  58 


$3,956  09 
1,735  30 

1.995  48 
3,717  99 
5,566  91 

3.996  62 
5,023  42 
9,390  59 
3,794  32 
2,104  55 
6,055  03 
3,876  29 
5,063  17 
3,660  22 
3,008  94 
7,324  98 
5,755  89 


$63  00 
58  00 
70  50 
70  00 
97  00 
88  50 
53  50 

230  50 
65  00 
51  50 

100  00 
72  50 
93  00 
79  50 
75  00 

107  50 

204  00 


$76,025  79 


$1,579  00 


$3,893 
1,677 
1,924 
3,647 
5,469 
3,908 
4,969 
9,160 
3,729 
2,053 
5,955 
3,803 
4,970 
3,580 
2,933 
7,217 
5,551 


09* 
30* 
98* 
99* 
91* 
12* 
92* 
09* 
32* 
05* 
03* 
79* 
17* 
72* 
94* 
48* 
89* 


$74,446  79* 


exclusive  OI  COSTS  of  building,  depreciation,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  and  sinking 

FUND  CHARGES. 


iBLE  NO.  6A.— COSTS  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL 
CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME 
DEDUCTED.* 


EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 
from  All 

Sources. 

Net 
Total.* 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 

Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

1 

S175  00 

$3,200  75* 

74 

103 

S31  OS* 

15,304 

SO  209* 

1 

2 

1,235  00 

23,239  38* 

93 

721 

32  23* 

134,078 

173* 

2 

3 

169  00 

4.S62  84* 

74 

177 

27  47* 

26,138 

186* 

3 

4 

704  00 

10,84  8  09* 

74 

564 

19  23* 

S3.536 

129* 

4 

5 

273  00 

6,751  3S* 

74 

289 

23  36* 

42,738 

157* 

5 

6 

666  00 

6,997  16* 

74 

278 

25  17* 

41,112 

170* 

6 

7 

123  00 

3,217  88* 

74 

113 

28  47* 

16,772 

191* 

7 

8 

153  00 

3,747  35* 

74 

S9 

42  11* 

13,218 

283* 

8 

9 

725  00 

11,426  61* 

74 

623 

18  34* 

92,160 

123* 

9 

JO 

277  00 

6,150  01* 

74 

323 

19  04* 

47,756 

128* 

10 

11 

189  00 

3,249  55* 

74 

134 

24  25* 

19,800 

164* 

11 

12 

£4.446  00 

SS3,690  47* 

3,414 

S24  51* 

532,612 

SO  157* 

12 

EVENING  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


25 

26 

27 

2S 

29 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cost  per 
Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 
ance.* 

Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 

Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 

1 

74 

160 

S24  33* 

23,704 

SO  164* 

1 

2 

40 

90 

18.64* 

7,204 

232* 

2 

3 

74 

90 

21  39* 

13,288 

144* 

3 

4 

74 

138 

26  43* 

20,460 

178* 

4 

5 

74 

188 

29  10* 

27,778 

196* 

5 

6 

74 

133 

29  38* 

19,744 

197* 

6 

7 

74 

165 

30  12* 

24,348 

204* 

7 

8 

74 

371 

24  69* 

54,924 

166* 

8 

9 

74 

146 

25  51* 

21,546 

173* 

9 

10 

74 

88 

23  33* 

13,062 

157* 

10 

11 

74 

219 

27  19* 

32,464 

183* 

11 

12 

74 

156 

24  38* 

23,070 

164* 

12 

13 

74 

203 

24  48* 

30,038 

165* 

13 

14 

74 

136 

26  33* 

20,146 

177* 

14 

15 

63 

97 

30  25* 

12,216 

240* 

15 

16 

74 

279 

25  87* 

41,324 

174* 

18 

17 

74 

212 

26  19* 

31,370 

176* 

17 

18 

2,871 

$25  93* 

416,686 

SO  178* 

18 

EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING 

FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  6B. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

EVENING  SCHOOL  EXTENSION. 
BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  EVENING  CLASSES. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  6B.-  COST  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES, 
AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL,  EVENING  CLASSES.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 

Operation  op  Plant. 

School. 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

2 

Salaries  of 
Clerks. 

3 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

5 

Text 
Books. 

Manual 
Training 
Supplies 

Equipment. 

7 

Drawing 
Supplies. 

8 

Other 
Educational 
SuppHes 

dentals. 

10 

Total  for 
Instruction. 

11 

ofUPupif 
Hours. 

12 

Cost  per 
Pupil 

Instruction. 

13 

Salaries  of 
Ciistudiuns. 

14 

Fuel. 
Including 
Oil,  Wood 
and  Coal. 

15 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 

Power. 

16 

Custodians' 
Equipment. 

17 

Telephone. 

18 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

19 

Total. 

20 

Direct 
Income 
Credits 

Sources.! 

Net 
Total.* 

22 

Number  of 
Sessions. 

23 

Attend- 

24 

CPuVu,r 
Attend- 

25 

erf  Pupil 

26 

Cpupifr 
Hour.* 

Boston  Trade  School.  Evening  Classes  

$469  00 

$688  00 

$13  0 

$14,151  00 

$96  00 

$3,076  92 

$120  64 

$3  75 

$4  29 

$18,022  65 

82,064 

$0  226 

$1,013  70 

$710  37 

$299  25 

$121  86 

$1  85 

$2,147  03 

$9,169  00t 

$11,600  68* 

47-09 

635 

$18  28* 

82,064 

$0  141* 

Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes. 

t  Includes  aid  from  the  Commonwealth,  Smith-Hughes  Fund  allotment,  sale  of  products,  etc.    The  above  cost  of  the  Boston  Trade  School,  Evening  Classes,  includes  extension  classes. 

EVENING  SCHOOL  EXTENSION.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Instruction,  Exclusive  of  Supervision. 

Operation  of  Plant. 

1 

Salary  of 
Principal. 

2 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

3 

Total  for 
tlon. 

Number 
ot^  Pupil 

5 

Cost  per 

Pupil 
Hour  of 
Instruc- 

Custodian. 

7 

Fuel, 
Including 
Oil,  Wood 
and  Coal. 

8 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 

Power. 

9 

Custodians' 
Equipment. 

10 

Total  for 
Operation 
of  Plant. 

II 

Total. 

12 

Direct 

Credits 
from  All 
Sources. 

13 

Net 
Total.* 

Number 
Sessions. 

15 

Average 

Pupil, 
Average 
Attend- 

17 

Number 
of  PupU 
Hours. 

18 

Cpupi|er 
Hour.* 

Franklin  

$90  00 

$555  00 

$645  00 

4,504 

$0  143 

$46  50 

$22  13 

$37  25 

$111  58 

$756  58 

$756  58* 

15 

150 

S5  04* 

4,504 

$0  167* 

Franklin. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  7. 


ACTIVITIES,  EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOL  CENTERS. 
USE  OF  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  7.—  COST  OF  ACTIVITIES,  EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL,  SUPER- 
VISION AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND  WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED.* 

SCHOOL  CENTERS.* 
[Foh  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


School  Centers. 

Salaries  of 
Managers, 
!«*«, 
Etc. 

2 

Services  of 
Lecturers. 

Pieture 
Bureaus. 

4 

Motion 
Midlines, 
Etc. 

5 

Music 

Supplies 

and 
Equip- 

6 

Adver- 

7 

Incidentals. 

Custodians. 

9 

Fuel. 
Including 
Oil,  Wnod 

and  Coal. 

10 

Electric 
Current 
for  Light 

and 
Power. 

Telephone. 

12 
Total. 

13 

Direct 
Income 
Credit, 
from  All 
Sources. 

Net  Total.* 

IS 

Number 
of 

Sessions. 

16 

Average 
Attend- 

17 

Per  Capita 
Cost, 

Attend- 

School  Centebs. 

1 

3 

5 

7 

<t 
10 

12 

$2,668  00 

3.036  25 
4,823  00 
3,474  13 
2.712  00 
4,741  50 

$422  50 
512  50 
524  00 
533  00 
203  50 
5  50 

582  50 

$14  45 

$764  53 
627  52 
824  15 
741  07 
700  31 

1,497  78 

1,426  94 

74ST  06 

715  64 
761  89 

$184  15 
110  10 

265  40 

88  75 
346  97 

$235  19 
138  48 

S4.288  82 
4,424  85 

$45  65 
62  55 

255  34 

254  79 
99  60 

700  10 

486  29 
291  10 

382  45 
417  50 

$4,243  17* 
4,362  30* 
6,594  37* 
4,834  85* 
4,554  68* 
6,143  40* 

5,163  13* 
4,16 1  2:if 

3,775  11* 

57 
66 

103 

82 
91 

577 
542 
732 
623 

332 

851 
078 
398 

$7  35* 

9  01* 
7  76* 
13  60* 
18  50* 
16  15* 
10  22  • 
7  93* 

6  14* 
9  75* 

7  98* 

Brighton  

1 

2 
3 

5 

7 

Charlestown  

(85  00 

328  16 
223  54 
238  50 

6,849  71 
5,089  64 
4,654  28 
6,843  50 

East  Boston  

se  15 

$24  00 

East  Boston  

English  High  

3  00 

$360  00 

English  High  

Fenway 

55  00 

7  50 

170  35 

299  24 
42  35 
128  05 
106  10 
75  25 

365  87 

33  34 

35  50 
8  10 

269  26 
87  64 
161  12 

7,109  69 
5,154  23 
1.17.1  II 

Sarah  Greenwood  

8 
9 
10 

12 

Washington  Irving  

William  Blackstonc  

45  89 

173  00 

104  35 
117  78 

4,263  21 
4,192  61 

13 

Totals  

$5,495  00 

$102  48 

$533  00 

$56  25 

$24  00 

$10,227  12 

$1,913  76 

$2,576  42 

$31  34 

$63,942  26 

$3,272  48 

$60,669  78* 

997 

6,  381 

$9  51* 

Totals  

13 

USE  OF  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  MUNICIPAL  CONCERTS,  PARENTS'  AND  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS,  ALUMNI  MEETINGS,  ETC.* 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


1 

Associate 
Manager. 

Salaries  of 
Attendants, 

Etc. 

3 

Services  of 
Motion 
Picture 

Etc"8' 

Services  0| 

Lecturer, 

5 

Postage. 

Carfares. 

7 

Printing 

Custodians. 

Inelndine. 
(111,  Wood 
and  Coal. 

Electric 
Current 
forLigot 

Power. 

11 

12 
Total. 

Credits 
from  All 
Sources. 

14 

Net  Total* 

"  15 

Total 
Attend- 

16 

Per 
Capita 
Cost* 

Use  of  School  Accommodations  

$1,602  00 

$715  00 

$25  50 

$25  00 

$31  10 

$5  65 

$9,578  54 

$279  07 

$1,230  75 

$10  45 

$13,519  62 

$7,082  53 

$6,437  09* 

241,785 

$0  026* 

Use  of  School  Accommodations. 

*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  8A. 


SCHOOLYARD  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  8A.—  COSTS  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES.* 

SCHOOLYARD  PLAYGROUNDS.* 
[Fob  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Schoolyards. 


Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Custodians' 
Salaries. 


Apparatus. 


Labor, 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 


Supplies 

for 
Athletics 
and  Games. 


Supplies 
for 

Quiet  Play. 


Incidentals. 


Total.* 


Number 
of 
Pupil 
Hours. 


10 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


Schoolyards. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
SO 
11 
12 
13 
14 

is 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


Andrews  

Beethoven  

Bowdoin  

Choate  Burnham  

Comins  

Cudworth  

Cyrus  Alger  

Damon  

Daniel  Webster  

Edmund  P.  Tileston . 

Elihu  Greenwood  

Ellis  Mendell  

Emerson  

Everett  

Fairmount  

Farragut  

Frothingham  

Hancock  

Harbor  View  

Harriet  A.  Baldwin. 

Helen  F.  Burgess. . . 

Hillside  

Hobart  Street  

James  Otis  

John  D.  Philbrick.. 

John  J.  Williams. .  . 

Lafayette  

Lucretia  Crocker . . . 

Mayhew  


$688  60 

$250  50 

$32  58 

484  90 

250  50 

51  58 

854  40 

440  46 

72  58 

671  70 

253  50 

44  58 

678  45 

252  48 

49  58 

310  25 

119  16 

72  58 

655  75 

253  50 

32  58 

604  10 

265  50 

44  83 

1,009  90 

348  00 

85  58 

645  15 

252  22 

32  58 

562  90 

223  50 

50  08 

625  90 

251  61 

54  08 

763  80 

336  48 

81  58 

691  95 

268  50 

32  58 

559  80 

254  64 

32  58 

627  15 

246  00 

32  58 

493  60 

236  32 

32  58 

721  50 

291  06 

32  58 

716  95 

283  50 

35  08 

596  80 

255  00 

32  58 

681  20 

279  00 

32  58 

632  15 

255  00 

172  83 

591  00 

277  50 

187  08 

915  60 

324  00 

32  58 

574  80 

254  64 

35  08 

654  80 

262  50 

37  58 

880  30 

328  50 

32  58 

737  00 

282  00 

37  58 

407  55 

172  50 

32  58 

$19,037  95 

$7,768  07 

$1,535  82 

$55  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 

324  69 
29  69 
48  19 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 

324  69 
37  19 
29  69 

47  69 

48  19 
47  69 
29  69 

46  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 

47  69 

51  44 
29  69 
29  69 


$30  85 
55  21 
61  66 
31  12 
52  57 

104  39 
44  56 

126  78 
94  13 
91  07 

123  03 
63  08 

177  85 
29  69 
75  59 
35  24 

160  23 

78  28 
46  32 

133  65 
42  17 
83  76 

79  43 
33  85 

151  78 
60  99 
52  27 

149  06 
31  78 


$15  96 

8  79 
13  96 

15  31 

5  86 
13  96 

11  96 

12  66 
17  99 

13  01 

9  10 
10  03 
19  86 

13  96 

16  63 
10  27 

12  95 
16  01 

14  11 
33  36 

6  84 
10  92 

13  15 

16  71 
13  79 
13  90 

6  71 

17  95 

15  61 


$3  30 
2  85 
4  15 
2  85 

2  85 

3  45 

2  85 

3  75 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 

4  60. 
10  65 

2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
4  35 
2  85 

2  85 

3  45 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 


$1,077  48* 
883  52* 
1,476  90* 

1.048  75* 
1,366  48* 

653  48* 

1.049  39* 
1,087  31* 
1,588  14* 
1,066  57* 

1.001  15* 
1,333  99* 
1,427  41* 
1,069  22* 

989  78* 

1.002  28* 
986  22* 

1,171  97* 
1,145  50* 
1,083  93* 
1,074  33* 
1,188  70* 
1,180  70* 
1,355  28* 
1,081  23* 
1,062  31* 
1,354  65* 
1,256  13* 
692  56* 


75,920 
20,495 
43,541 
64,460 
54,304 
35,340 
57,553 
31,622 
86,621 
35,507 
37,947 
48,264 
59,938 
41,055 
29,445 
34,733 
38,450 
64,895 
62,964 
23,470 
32,679 
53,475 
44,715 
71,520 
36,870 
40,576 
41,036 
77,614 
20,094 


$0  014* 
043* 
033* 
016* 
025* 
018* 
018* 
034* 
018* 
030* 
026* 
027* 
023* 
026* 
033* 
028* 
025* 
018* 
018* 
046* 
032* 
022* 
026* 
018* 
029* 
026* 
033* 
016* 
034* 


Andrews  , 

Beethoven  

Bowdoin  

Choate  Burnham. .  . 

Comins  

Cudworth  

Cyrus  Alger  , 

Damon  

Daniel  Webster  

Edmund  P.  Tileston 

Elihu  Greenwood  

Ellis  Mendell  

EmersoD  

Everett  

Fairmount  , 

Farragut  

Frothingham  

Hancock  

Harbor  View  

Harriet  A.  Baldwin.  . 
Helen  F.  Burgess. .  .  . 

Hillside  

Hobart  Street  

James  Otis  

John  D.  Philbrick .  . . 
John  J.  Williams 

Lafayette  

Lucretia  Crocker 
Mayhew  


Carried  forward . 


$1,614  26 


$2,300  39 


$401  32 


$97  55 


$32,755  36* 


1,365,103 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  8A,  CONTINUED. 

SCHOOLYARD  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 

(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  8A,  CONTINUED. —  COSTS  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES. 

SCHOOLYARD  PLAYGROUNDS.* 

[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Schoolyards. 


Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Custodians' 
Salaries. 


Apparatus. 


Labor, 
Repairs  and 
Teaming  on 
Apparatus. 


Supplies 

for 
Athletics 
and  Games. 


Supplies 
for 
Quiet  Play. 


8 

Total. 


Number 
of 
Pupil 
Hours. 


Cost  per 
Pupil 

Hour.* 


Schoolyards. 


Brouyht  forward  

Michael  J.  Perkins  

Michelangelo  

Morrison  

Nathan  Hale  

Old  Baker  Street  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

Peter  Faneuil  

Philip  H.  Sheridan  

Plummer  

Prescott  

Quincy  

Quincy  E.  Dickerman  

Randall  G.  Morris  

Richard  C.  Humphreys  . . 

Richard  Olney  

Robert  Swan  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Samuel  G.  Howe  

Stoughton  

Tappan  

Theodore  Lyman  

Trescott  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  , 

Washington  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  Blackstone  

William  Eustis  

William  H.  Kent  

William  E.  Russell  

William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
Winchell  <  


62 


Totals. 


$19,037  95 

$7,768  07 

$1,535  82 

$1,614  26 

$2,300  39 

$401  32 

$97  55 

$32,755  36* 

1,365,103 

635  35 

250  50 

162  58 

29  69 

130  21 

10  36 

2  85 

1,221  54* 

58,868 

$0  020* 

832  95 

288  00 

32  58 

29  69 

42  74 

21  19 

2  85 

1,250  00* 

106,750 

011* 

1,085  70 

276  00 

162  58 

29  69 

80  25 

12  30 

2  85 

1,649  37* 

90,530 

018* 

594  10 

238  50 

32  58 

29  69 

45  94 

8  37 

3  05 

952  23* 

62,219 

015* 

641  60 

235  50 

32  58 

33  69 

42  17 

13  Al 

2  85 

1,001  50* 

24,140 

041* 

661  55 

254  46 

32  58 

29  69 

41  32 

10  36 

2  85 

1,032  81* 

66,300 

015* 

683  50 

291  00 

33  38 

38  69 

82  29 

16  96 

3  70 

1,149  52* 

41,106 

027* 

638  35 

250  50 

64  58 

29  69 

29  02 

9  01 

2  85 

1,024  00* 

28,288 

036* 

618  55 

234  00 

32  58 

29  69 

74  81 

12  86 

2  85 

1,005  34* 

60,105 

016* 

696  45 

256  74 

32  58 

29  69 

107  78 

10  42 

3  05 

1,136  71* 

90,824 

012* 

782  40 

315  00 

68  58 

29  69 

63  76 

25  95 

4  60 

1,289  98* 

81,488 

015* 

844  95 

300  00 

32  58 

29  69 

101  74 

7  96 

2  85 

1,319  77* 

90,180 

014* 

596  30 

255  00 

527  58 

29  69 

176  91 

20  51 

7  31 

1,613  30* 

32,549 

049* 

307  00 

133  68 

32  58 

29  69 

57  10 

20  44 

19  60 

600  09* 

22,740 

026* 

335  00 

186  00 

32  58 

29  69 

171  45 

15  71 

2  85 

773  28* 

11,981 

064* 

606  80 

244  20 

32  58 

29  69 

46  89 

11  07 

2  85 

974  08* 

30,227 

032* 

812  70 

297  00 

162  58 

29  69 

117  66 

i         12  47 

2  85 

1,434  95* 

71,361 

020* 

683  20 

289  80 

34  58 

29  68 

27  06 

j         13  72 

2  85 

1,080  89* 

57,848 

018* 

506  45 

212  42 

32  58 

29  68 

143  57 

j         11  50 

2  85 

939  05* 

57,545 

016* 

650  10 

271  50 

32  58 

77  68 

169  87 

j         17  16 

10  11 

1,229  00* 

55,150 

022* 

319  40 

166  50 

32  58 

29  68 

197  34 

j         20  20 

2  85 

768  55* 

21,171 

036* 

62  00 

22  50 

32  58 

29  68 

2  08 

5  00 

2  85 

156  69* 

5,820 

026* 

560  55 

254  10 

32  58 

36  18 

41  09 

j         11  10 

2  85 

938  45* 

65,415 

014* 

775  80 

300  80 

185  58 

29  68 

229  74 

22  47 

4  66 

1,548  73* 

50,370 

030* 

635  20 

236  14 

32  58 

29  68 

19  55 

21  50 

3  20 

977  85* 

34,332 

028* 

641  70 

268  50 

32  58 

29  68 

40  65 

12  01 

3  60 

1,028  72* 

50,245 

020* 

883  55 

296  18 

135  38 

29  68 

61  18 

I         29  18 

2  85 

1,438  00* 

76,530 

018* 

619  00 

244  50 

41  08 

29  68 

35  92 

3  97 

2  85 

977  00* 

66,062 

014* 

628  50 

287  10 

32  58 

37  68 

58  91 

i         19  01 

3  95 

1,067  73* 

58,205 

018* 

670  55 

284  76 

86  07 

29  68 

84  94 

!         13  42 

6  07 

1,175  49* 

41,435 

028* 

675  05 

254  40 

655  07 

29  68 

201  76 

12  70 

2  85 

1,831  51* 

57,335 

031* 

829  45 

318  00 

32  57 

29  68 

150  92 

13  34 

2  85 

1,376  81* 

73,123 

018* 

.  $39,551  70 

$15,781  35 

$4,474  45 

$2,639  69 

$5,177  01 

$866  65 

$227  45 

$68,718  30* 

3,105,345 

$0  022* 

Michael  J.  Perkins. . . . , 

Michelangelo  

Morrison  , 

Nathan  Hale  

Old  Baker  Street  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry . . 

Peter  Faneuil  

Philip  H.  Sheridan.... 

Plummer  

Prescott  

Quincy  

Quincy  E.  Dickerman . 

Randall  G.  Morris  

Richard  C.  Humphreys 

Richard  Olney  

Robert  Swan  

Roger  Wolcott  

Samuel  Adams  

Samuel  G.  Howe  

Stoughton  

Tappan  

Theodore  Lyman  

Trescott  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Washington  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  Blackstone  

Wiltiam  Eustis  

William  H.  Kent  

William  E.  Russell  

William  Lloyd  Garrison 
Winchell  


*  EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKINQ  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  8B. 


PARK  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL, 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  I.) 


TABLE  NO.  8B.— COSTS  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  (GENERAL  CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES. 31 

PARK  PLAYGROUNDS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Park  Playgrounds. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

18 

1? 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 


American  Legion  

Almont  

Arthur  McLean  

Billings  Field  

Boston  Common  

Brookside  

Buckley  

Carson  Beach  

Ceylon  

Charlesbank  (Boys)  

Charlesbank  (Girls)  

Charlestown  

Charlestown  Heights  

Christopher  J-  Lee  

Clerical  School  Athletic  Field. 

Columbus  Park  

Commonwealth  

Donald  McKay  

Fairmount  

Fallon  Field.  

Fenway  

First  Section  

Franklin  Field  

Franklin  Park  

Franklin  Square  

Frederic  D.  Emmons  

Frog  Pond  

George  H.  Walker  

Glendon  Lot  

Henry  Grew  

James  F.  Healey  

James  L.  Cronin  

J.  M.  and  J.  J.  Sullivan .... 

Jefferson  

John  A.  Doherty  

John  J.  Connolly  

John  F.  Holland  

John  H.  L.  Noyes  


Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Custodians' 


$75  00 
729  35 
816  40 
825  75 
600  00 
790  95 
847  95 
95  00 
122  50 
946  35 
839  20 
1,153  85 
828  40 
985  05 
336  95 
1,285  65 
127  50 
155  00 
85  00 
846  75 
252  50 
102  50 
1,738  75 
1,165  00 
701  30 
1,118  95 
488  35 
895  50 
50  00 
125  00 
1,115  00 
940  80 
933  80 
112  50 
974  70 
982  80 
789  10 
1,145 


$56  10 
8  40 


Apparatus. 


4  50 
6  00 
24  24 
41  89 


40  50 
53  58 


37  50 
14  34 


Labor, 
Repairs 

and 
Teaming 
on 

Apparatus. 


$32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 

32  58 

33  74 
36  06 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
34  00 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 

32  58 

33  21 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 

32  58 

33  28 
32  58 
32  58 


Supplies 

for 
Athletics 

and 

Games. 


$29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69< 


Supplies 
for 
Quiet  Play. 


$18  60 
48  73 
63  30 

106  45 
92  63 
40  73 
62  31 
32  67 
28  86 
70  92 
66  10 

126  04 
45  23 

119  84 
2  09 

198  26 
32  99 
2  09 
44  19 
80  79 
47  07 
2  09 
444  18 
309  92 
54  64 

116  03 
21  15 

162  35 
7  33 
24  91 
168  26 
239  46 
51  24 
40  98 
59  51 

117  15 
59  68 

129  74 


$8  49 
26  67 
7  25 


2  64 
21  87 

7  59 
24  06 

4  29 


13  10 


18  24 


15  62 
15  07 
2  11 
6  44 


13  69 
13  24 
7  59 


8  59 
19  79 
18  79 

9  19 


Incidentals 


$2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
4  02 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 


$158  73* 
851  70* 

1,027  60* 

1,012  98* 
758  92* 
901  63* 

1,000  37* 
192  80* 
216  49* 

1,085  04* 
992  30* 

1,357  11* 
968  82* 

1,198  55* 
446  06* 

1,556  63* 
225  62* 
222  22* 
194  32* 

1,047  95* 
364  70* 
169  72* 

2,278  30* 

1,540  05* 
878  61* 

1,368  76* 
576  74* 

1,129  42* 
122  46* 
215  04* 

1.362  71* 
1,258  63* 
1,063  56* 

218  61* 
1,246  68* 
1,185  57* 

970  20* 

1.363  70* 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


7,166 
68,620 
81,787 
61,655 
48,278 
73,022 
91,474 
.  3,590 
13,900 
67,193 
54,545 
51,256 
64,470 
91,472 
19,590 
87,369 
7,218 
35,812 
12,308 
96,535 
6,204 
4,190 
149,975 
64,230 
79,830 
121,145 
250,927 
58,380 
2,140 
5,074 
73,791 
52,360 
49,290 
10,378 
73,941 
83,421 
82,541 
94.245 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


$0  022* 
012* 
012* 
016* 
015* 
012* 
010* 
050* 
015* 
016* 
018* 
026* 
015* 
013* 
022* 
017* 
031* 
006* 
015* 
010* 
058* 
040* 
015* 
023* 
011* 
011* 
002* 
019* 
057* 
042* 
018* 
024* 
021* 
021* 
016* 
014* 
011* 
014* 


Park  Playgrounds. 


American  Legion  

Almont  

Arthur  McLean  

Billings  Field  , 

Boston  Common  , 

Brookside  , 

Buckley  , 

Carson  Beach  

Ceylon  

Charlesbank  (Boys)  

Charlesbank  (Girls)  

Charlestown  

Charlestown  Heights  

Christopher  J.  Lee  , 

Clerical  School  Athletic  Field . 

Columbus  Park  

Commonwealth  

Donald  McKay  

Fairmount  

Fallon  Field  

Fenway  

First  Section  

Franklin  Field  

Franklin  Park  

Franklin  Square  

Frederick  D.  Emmons  

Frog  Pond  

George  H.  Walker  

Glendon  Lot  

Henry  Grew  

James  F.  Healey  

James  L.  Cronin  

J.  M.  and  J.  J.  Sullivan  

Jefferson  

John  A.  Doherty  

John  J.  Connolly  

John  F.  Holland  

John  H.  L.  Noyes  


Carried  forward   $26,124  45 


$491  66     $1,245  43 


$1,128  22 


$3,338  51 


$291  19 


$109  84 


2,299,322 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COST  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKING  FUND  CHARGES. 


TABLE  NO.  8B,  CONTINUED. 


PARK  PLAYGROUNDS. 

COSTS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL 
SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES,  AND 
WITH  DIRECT  INCOME  DEDUCTED. 


(For  Total  and  Net  Costs,  See  Table  No.  1.) 


TABLE  NO.  8B,  Continued. —  COSTS  OF  PLAYGROUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  GENERAL  CONTROL,  SUPERVISION  AND  OTHER  CHARGES. 

PARK  PLAYGROUNDS.* 
[For  Total  and  Net  Cosire,  See  Table  No.  1.] 


Park  Playgrounds. 


Brought  forward  

John  W.  Murphy,  Jr  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Leslie  A.  Moore  

ester  J.  Rotch  

Madison  Park  

Mary  Hemenway  

Matthew  J.  Sweeney  

McConnell  Park  

Metropolitan  

Mission  Hill  

North  End  Park  

Orchard  Park  

Prendergast  Camp  

Paris  Street  

Portsmouth  Street  

Readville  

Ripley  

Rogers  Park  

Ronan  Park  

Savin  Hill  

Shawmut  

Smith's  Field  

Stanley  H.  Ringer  

Trescott  Field  

Vincent  Cutillo  

Wachusett  

Washington  Park  

Wellington  Street  

West  Third  Street  

William  E.  Carter  

William  Eustis  Park  

William  F.  Smith  

William  H.  Garvey  

William  J.  Barry.  

World  War  Memorial  Park . 


Teachers' 
Salaries. 


Custodians 
Salaries. 


$26,124  45 
903  75 
7  50 
1,068  65 
155  00 
1,090  90 
818  65 
931  05 
927  95 
725  95 
122  50 
1,216  55 
367  50 
755  35 
466  75 
115  00 
778  20 
748  25 
841  85 
979  20 
1,216  40 
70  00 
801  70 
130  00 
1,017  80 
102  50 
1,397  85 
912  55 
835  30 
120  00 
. 820  00 
1,006  60 
945  00 
821  90 
802  05 
871  15 
813  40 


4  50 
137  80 
21  42 

4  08 
31  50 


37  50 
9  00 

38  08 
6  00 

51  00 


Apparatus. 


Labor, 
Repairs 

and 
Teaming 
on 

Apparatus. 


Supplies 

for 
Athletics 

and 
Games. 


125  24 
136  95 


$1,245  43 
33  33 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
43  50 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 
32  58 

32  58 

33  33 


$1,128  22 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 
29  69 


Supplies 
for 
Quiet  Play. 


$3,338  51 
73  93 
2  09 

136  76 
27  79 

176  65 
38  33 
86  01 
64  55 
51  05 
18  11 
92  78 
98  48 

42  26 
16  61 
34  83 

43  56 
56  43 
89  93 
83  48 

121  50 

26  52 

30  70 
20  64 
85  56 
20  12 

44  78 

I 

92  58 

27  12  \ 
67  00 

31  85 

I 

113  63 
140  13  ' 

62  92 

93  81  j 
67  80  J 

136  70  1 


$291  19 
16  89 


12  59 
8  24 
8  74 

17  54 
7  59 


12  57 


16  84 
14  89 
14  14 
11  83 
10  40 


13  44 
12  54 
10  81 


21  46 
18  78 

6  44 
13  44 

4  64 

7  79 
11  41 


$109  84 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  86 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 

2  85 

3  60 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 

2  85 

3  05 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 
7  85 
2  85 
2  85 
2  85 


$32,729  30* 
1,060  45* 
74  72* 
1,347  07* 
247  92* 
1,349  77* 
1,068  15* 
1,112  35* 
1,079  24* 
881  21* 
205  73* 
1,435  41* 
531  10* 
999  62* 
561  05* 

214  95* 
941  22* 
894  44* 

1,049  12* 
1,145  63* 
1,464  42* 
161  64* 
1,044  79* 

215  76* 
1,216  60* 

187  74* 
1,532  11* 
1,208  03* 
1,075  30* 

252  12* 

999  45* 
1,204  13* 
1,195  69* 

981  06* 
1,007  92* 
1,011  86* 
1,027  38* 


Number 
of  Pupil 
Hours. 


2,299,322 
115,086 
3,340 
143,105 
9,950 
73,204 
68,228 
76,244 
167,210 
69,755 
3,826 
92,237 
51,764 
72,950 
31,389 
14,300 
88,387 
69,941 
41,345 
94,120 
160,498 
3,030 
69,865 
9,615 
103,962 
6,940 
144,425 
51,320 
100,805 
8,270 
67,929 
51,575 
73,599 
62,190 
62,765 
70,542 
55,945 


10 


Cost  per 
Pupil 
Hour.* 


$0  009* 
022* 
009* 
024* 
018* 
015* 
014* 
006* 
012* 
053* 
015* 
010* 
013* 
017* 
015* 
010* 
012* 
025* 
012* 
009* 
053* 
014* 
022* 
011* 
027* 
010* 
023* 
010* 
03a* 
014* 
023* 
016* 
015* 
016* 
014* 
018* 


Park  Playgrounds. 


John  W.  Murphy,  Jr  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Leslie  A.  Moore  

Lester  J.  Rotch  

Madison  Park  

Mary  Hemenway  

Matthew  J.  Sweeney  

McConnell  Park  

Metropolitan  

Mission  Hill  

North  End  Park  

Orchard  Park  

Prendergast  Camp  

Paris  Street  

Portsmouth  Street  

Readville  

Ripley  

Rogers  Park  

Ronan  Park  

Savin  Hill  

Shawmut  

Smith's  Field  

Stanley  H.  Ringer  

Trescott  Field  

Vincent  Cutillo  

Wachusett  

Washington  Park  

Wellington  Street  

West  Third  Street  

William  E.  Carter  

William  Eustis  Park  

William  F.  Smith  

William  H.  Garvey  

William  J.  Barry  

World  War  Memorial  Park 


Totals   $51,829  20  $1,658 


$2,430  73 


$2,197  06     $5,755  50 


$624  51 


$218  46 


$64,714  45*  4,688.978 


$0  013* 


EXCLUSIVE  OF  COSTS  OF  BUILDING,  DEPRECIATION,  REPAIRS,  INTEREST  AND  SINKINQ  FUND  CHARGES. 
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THE  BUDGET  AND  ANNUAL  APPROPRIA= 
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BUDGET  AND  ANNUAL  APPROPRIATION  ORDER  IN  SUM- 
MARIZED FORM  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  COST  OF  MAIN= 
TENANCE  OF  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS;  FOR  THE 
COST  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION;  AND 
FOR  THE  COST  OF  SUNDRY  OTHER  SERVICES  AND 
EXPENSES  FOR  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR  1929. 

Office  of  the  Business  Manager  of  the  School  Committee, 

15  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  May  20,  1929. 

To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston: 

In  compliance  with  the  Rules  of  the  School  Committee,  I  submit  here- 
with the  budget  and  annual  appropriation  order,  with  detailed  estimates 
(see  budget  on  file),  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  public 
schools;  for  the  cost  of  administration  and  supervision;  and  for  the  cost 
of  sundry  other  services  and  expenses  of  the  public  schools,  for  the  finan- 
cial year  1929,  exclusive  of  the  item  "Alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire, 
and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing 
school  yards*';  for  which  provision  is  made  in  a  separate  appropriation 
order. 

The  average  valuation  of  the  city  for  the  three  years  1926,  1927  and 
1928,  with  all  abatements,  allowed  up  to  December  31,  1928,  as  certified 
to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  by  the  Board  of  Assessors,  is  $1,909,255,300. 
This  is  the  sum  upon  which  all  appropriations  by  the  School  Committee 
for  the  financial  year  1929  are  based. 

Under  existing  law  the  School  Committee  is  authorized  to  appropriate 
the  following  sums : 

(a.)  Six  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars 
of  the  valuation  of  the  city  for  general  school  purposes.  (Chapter  206  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  249  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter 
641  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  and  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925.) 

(b.)  Ninety-one  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation 
of  the  city  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furni- 
ture, fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection 
for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards.  (Chapter 
206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  chapter 
488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  and  chapter  153  of  the  Acts  of  1926.) 

(c.)  Fifteen  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  organizing  and  conducting  physical  training  and  exercises, 
athletics,  sports,  games  and  play,  and  for  providing  apparatus,  equipment 
and  facilities  for  the  same  in  buildings,  yards  and  playgrounds  under  the 
control  of  the  School  Committee,  or  upon  any  other  land  which  the  com- 
mittee may  have  the  right  to  use  for  this  purpose,  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  295  of  the  Acts  of  1907.    (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of 

1919,  chapter  249  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  641  of  the  Acts  of 

1920,  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925,  and  chapter  153  of  the  Acts  of  1926.) 
(d.)    Eleven  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 

the  city  for  the  employment  of  one  supervising  female  nurse  and  so  many 
district  female  nurses  as,  in  the  opinion  of  said  committee,  are  necessary, 
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in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  357  of  the  Acts  of  1907,  and 
for  the  employment  of  such  number  of  school  physicians  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  School  Committee,  may  be  necessary,  and  for  the  care  of  the  teeth 
of  school  children.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  249 
of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  641  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  chapter  309 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  and  chapter  153  of  the  Acts  of  1926.) 

(e.)  Four  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  educational  and  recreative  activities  in 
or  upon  school  property  under  the  control  of  the  School  Committee,  and 
the  use  thereof  by  individuals  and  associations  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  195  of  the  Acts  of  1912  and  chapter  86  of  the  Special 
Acts  of  1916.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  chapter  641  of 
the  Acts  of  1920,  and  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925.) 

(/.)  Five  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of  the 
city  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  members  of  the  teaching  or  supervis- 
ing staff  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  to  persons  who  were  annui- 
tants of  the  Boston  Teachers  Retirement  Fund  at  the  time  when  chapter 
589  of  the  Acts  of  1908  took  effect,  and  other  teachers  who  had  retired 
prior  to  said  time,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  chapter  589, 
chapter  537  of  the  Acts  of  1909,  chapter  617  of  the  Acts  of  1910,  chapter 
569  of  the  Acts  of  1912,  and  acts  in  amendment  thereof,  chapter  206  of 
the  Special  Acts  of  1919,  and  chapter  382  of  the  Acts  of  1928. 

(g.)  Three  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for  citizen- 
ship of  foreign-born  persons.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1919, 
and  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925.) 

(h.)  Three  cents  upon  each  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  valuation  of 
the  city  for  vocational  guidance.  (Chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts  of 
1919,  and  chapter  309  of  the  Acts  of  1925.) 

(i.)    The  unexpended  balance  for  the  financial  year  1928. 

(j.)  The  excess  of  income,  if  any,  for  the  financial  year  1928  over  that 
estimated. 

(k.)    The  estimated  income  for  the  financial  year  1929. 

Estimated  Total  Money  Available,  1929. 
The  sums  available  under  existing  statutes  for  the  financial  year  1929 
to  provide  for  the  estimated  cost  of  the  school  system  covering  the  items 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  chapters  are  as  follows: 
$6.96  per  $1,000  for  general  school  purposes      .  .  $13,288,416  89 

.91  per  $1,000  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for 
existing   buildings,    and   for   improving  existing 

schoolyards,  1928    1,737,422  32 

.15  per  $1,000  for  physical  education  ....  286,388  30 
.11  per  $1,000  for  school  physicians  and  school  nurses  210,018  08 
.04  per  $1,000  for  extended  use  of  the  public  schools  .  76,370  21 
.05  per  $1,000  for  pensions  to  teachers     ....  95,462  76 


Carried  forward 


$15,694,078  56 
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Brought  forward        .......         $15,694,078  56 

.03  per  $1,000  for  promoting  Americanization        .      .  57,277  66 

.03  per  $1,000  for  vocational  guidance     ....  57,277  66 

Unexpended  balance,  general  appropriation,  1928      .  491,480  42 

Unexpended  balance,  physical  education,  1928  '.  .  .  20,030  53 
Unexpended  balance,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools, 

1928    883  50 

Unexpended  balance,  school  physicians  and  school  nurses, 

1928    3,435  47 

Unexpended  balance,  appropriation  for  the  alteration  and 

repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furniture  fixtures, 
and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protec- 
tion for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing 

schoolyards,  1928    103,153  67 

Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated,  general,  1928    .  40,859  68 

Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated,  physical  educa- 
tion, 1928    3,981  91 

Excess  of  income  over  amount  estimated,  extended  use  of 

the  public  schools,  1928    4,355  01 

Estimated  income,  general,  including  Smith-Hughes  Fund, 

1929   650,000  00 

Estimated  income,  physical  education,  1929       .      .      .  10,500  00 

Estimated  income,  extended  use  of  the  public  schools,  1929,  8,000  00 


Total  $17,145,314  07 

Deduct  amount  available  for  ''Alteration  and  repair  of 
school  buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection 
for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing 
schoolyards,"  for  which  a  separate  appropriation  order 
is  made   1,737,422  32 


Estimated  total  amount  available  for  maintenance,  1929, 
excluding  the  item  "Alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  exist- 
ing buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school- 
yards," for  which  a  separate  appropriation  is  made,  $15,407,891  75 


The  detailed  estimates  show  the  ranks  and  salaries  of  all  permanent  and 
temporary  personnel  in  actual  employment  on  January  1,  1929,  separated 
for  each  school,  department  and  activity.  The  estimated  cost  of  actual 
instruction  is  separated  from  the  estimated  cost  of  supervision  to  the  end 
that  the  relation  may  be  readily  determined.  The  allowance  for  supplies 
for  each  school,  department  or  activity  is  recorded.  The  vacancies  re- 
ported by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  as  at  January  1,  1929,  are  shown 
separately,  as  are  growth  and  other  adjustments  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Apportionment  and  approved  by  the  School  Committee.  These 
detailed  estimates  contain  approximately  three  thousand  items,  exclusive 
of  totals,  and  afford  the  opportunity  of  studying  school  costs  in  great  detail, 
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as  they  present  a  collection  of  facts  properly  organized  and  classified  for 
presentation  and  discussion  of  public  school  problems  on  a  financial  basis. 
Classification  by  ranks  and  by  salaries  of  all  permanent  and  temporary 
personnel  enables  the  School  Committee  and  its  officers  to  give  information 
on  salaries  of  teachers  and  others  which  is  being  sought  constantly  by 
boards  of  education,  educational  associations  and  other  agencies  through- 
out the  country. 

I  recommend  the  passage  of  the  accompanying  order  appropriating  the 
sum  of  $8,960,891.75,  being  the  amount  necessary  in  addition  to  the 
amount  ($6,447,000)  appropriated  "on  account"  at  the  meeting  of  April  22, 
1929,  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  public  schools;  for  the 
cost  of  administration  and  supervision;  and  the  cost  of  sundry  other  serv- 
ices and  expenses  of  the  public  schools,  for  the  financial  year  1929,  ex- 
clusive of  the  item,  "Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for 
furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protec- 
tion for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  schoolyards."  The 
total  of  the  appropriations  for  the  year  for  the  purposes  mentioned  is, 
therefore,  $15,407,891.75. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Alexander  M.  Sullivan, 

Busiiiess  Manager. 


Summary  of  Budget  and  Detailed  Estimates. 

The  detailed  estimates,  as  outlined  in  the  Budget,  of  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  public  schools;  of  the  cost  of  administration  and  super- 
vision; and  of  the  cost  of  sundry  other  services  and  expenses  of  the  public 
schools  for  the  financial  year  1929,  exclusive  of  the  item,  "Alteration  and 
repair  of  school  buildings  and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and  means  of  escape 
in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  im- 
proving existing  school  yards,"  call  for  appropriations  as  follows: 

(For  complete  details,  see  pages  indicated  in  Budget  on  file.) 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  Vocational 
Guidance: 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  mem- 
bers of  the  supervising  staff  and 

others   $11,859,643  50    Pages  1-68 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers, 
clerks,  stenographers,  supervisors  of 

attendance  and  other  employees    .  392,952  66    Pages  69-71 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of 

matrons   910,277  66    Pages  72-84 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  cur- 
rent for  power   483,025  00    Page  85 

Supplies  and  incidentals     .      .      .  1,039,067  16    Pages  86-101 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance 

and  pensions  to  custodians     .      .  3,500  00    Page  102 


Carried  forward 
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supervising  staff       ....         213,453  55    Pages  106-107 


Brought  forward       ....    $14,688,465  98 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers, 
members  of  the  supervising  staff 
and  others,  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals — ■  day  schools  and  play- 
grounds)   320,900  74    Pages  103-105 

Salaries  of  school  physicians  and  school 
nurses,  including  members  of  the 

supervising  staff       ....  213,453  55    Pages  106-107 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools 
(salaries  and  supplies  and  inciden- 
tals)   89,608  72    Pages  108-109 

Pensions  to  teachers        ....  95,462  76    Page  110 

Total  $15,407,891  75 

On  April  22,  1929,  the  School  Committee  made  the  following  appropria- 
tions "on  account": 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  Vocational 
Guidance: 

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others   $4,900,000  00 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance,  and  other  employees  .      .  180,000  00 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons       .      .  400,000  00 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power      .  300,000  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   325,000  00 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians   2,000  00 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,   members  of 
the  supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and 

incidentals,  day  schools  and  playgrounds)  .  .  .  125,000  00 
Salaries  of  school  physicians  and  school  nurses,  including 

members  of  the  supervising  staff   100,000  00 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals)   55,000  00 

Pensions  to  teachers   60,000  00 

Total  $6,447,000  00 

On  May  20,  1929,  the  School  Committee  made  the  following  final  appro- 
priations in  addition  to  the  appropriations  made  "on  account"  at  the 
meeting  of  April  22,  1929: 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  Vocational 
Guidance: 

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others  $6,959,643  50 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees  .      .        212,952  66 

Carried  forward  $7,172,596  16 
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Brought  forward   $7,172,596  1G 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons             .  510,277  66 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power  183  025  00 

Supplies  and  incidentals   714,067  16 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians  .    1,500  00 

Physical  Education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of 
the  supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and 

incidentals  —  day  schools  and  playgrounds)  .  195,900  74 
Salaries  of  school  physicians  and  school  nurses,  including 

members  of  the  supervising  staff   113,453  55 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals)   34,608  72 

Pensions  to  teachers       ....*....  35,462  76 


Total  $8,960,891  75 


Summary  of  Appropriations. 

Appropriations  "on  account"  on  April  22,.  1929  .  .  $6,447,000  00 
Final  appropriations   8,960,891  75 


Total  appropriations  for  maintenance,  etc.,  exclusive 

of  "  Alterations  and  Repairs,  etc."    .      .      .      .  $15,407,891  75 


Alterations  and  Repairs  to  School  Buildings. 

On  May  15,  1929,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  to  provide  for  the  administration  expenses  of  the  School- 
house  Department  for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and 
for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire 
protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  schoolyards, 
during  the  financial  year  January  1  to  December  31,  1929,  the  following 
sum  is  hereby  appropriated: 

A.  Administration  expenses,   Schoolhouse  Department 

(alterations  and  repairs  appropriations)    .      .      .      $124,100  00 

On  June  3,  1929,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders: 
Ordered,  That  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire, 
and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing 
schoolyards,  during  the  financial  year  January  1  to  December  31,  1929, 
the  sum  of  $240,000  is  hereby  appropriated  for  Item  B,  Major  Educational 
Items. 

B.  Major  Educational  Items.    (For  the  following  items  calling  only  for 

work  necessitated  by  educational  requirements,  approved  by  the 


Superintendent.) 

1.  Productive  work  by  pupils   $15,000  00 

2.  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston: 

(a)    Stage  equipment,  Patrick  A.  Collins  Hall,  2,000  00 

Carried  forward   $17,000  00 
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(6)    Minor  items  of  cabinetwork      .      .      .  4,250  00 

(c)  Safe   600  00 

(d)  Phonograph  and  radio  ....  700  00 
0)  Connections  for  outside  telephone  .  .  2,500  00 
(/)    Repairs  on  inside  wiring     ....  2,500  00 

3.  Charlestown  High  School: 

Combination  chemistry  and  physics  laboratory   .  9,000  00 

4.  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys: 

(a)    Equip  additional  chemistry  laboratory  in 

Room  310    8,000  00 

(6)    Build  wooden  floor  for  shop  under  mill 

room   2,500  00 

5.  School  Committee  Supply  Room  (old) : 

Remodel  supply  room   15,000  00 

6.  Girls'  High  School  Annex: 

Create  health  room   1,500  00 

7.  Mechanic  Arts  High  School: 

(a)  Additional  machine  equipment  .  .  .  7,000  00 
(6)    Equip  assembly  hall  with  convertible  desk 

chairs   8,000  00 

8.  Boston  Clerical  School: 

Alterations  to  fit  rooms  for  Memorial  High  School 

for  Girls,   including  domestic  science  suite  .  4,600  00 

9.  Boston  Trade  School: 

(a)    Install    concrete    slab    adjoining  auto 

mechanics  department     .            .      .  2,000  00 

(6)    Additional  equipment   5,103  00 

10.  Christopher  Gibson  District: 

Remodel  to  provide  four  new  classrooms  and 

health  room   37,500  00 

11.  Dearborn  District: 

Remodel  classroom  to  provide  health  room  and 

teachers'  room,  Aaron  Davis  School  .      .      .  3,500  00 

12.  Theodore  Roosevelt  Intermediate  District: 

Provide  health  room  in  Ellis  Mendell  School      .  2,500  00 

13.  William  Barton  Rogers  Intermediate  District: 
Complete  remodeling  and  refinishing  for  inter- 
mediate school  purposes   45,000  00 

14.  Department  of  Manual  Arts  (Mechanical) : 

Two  standard  intermediate  printing  equipments,  5,800  00 

15.  Department  of  Manual  Arts  (Drawing): 
Provide  standard  drawing  room  equipment  for 

Michelangelo  School   1,200  00 

16.  Department  of  Physical  Education: 

Erect  thirteen  plavground  shelters        .      .      .  26,000  00 

17.  Gun  racks   3,500  00 

Carried  forward   $215,253  00 
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Brought  forward   $215,253  00 

18.  Lockers   2,000  00 

19.  Equip  five  standard  science  rooms  ....  4,800  00 


Total  of  the  foregoing  items  ....  $222,053  00 
Reserve   17,947  00 


Total  $240,000  00 


Ordered,  That  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings  and  for  furniture,  fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire 
and  for  fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving  existing 
schoolyards,  during  the  financial  year  January  1  to  December  31,  1929, 
the  sum  of  $1,373,322.32  is  hereby  appropriated  for  Item  C,  General  Altera- 
tions and  Repairs  to  School  Buildings,  exclusive  of  Major  Educational 
Items. 

New  School  Buildings,  Lands,  Yards,  Etc. 

On  January  28,  1929,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
(a)  the  cost  of  new  land  and  building  items,  and  (b)  the  additional  cost  of 


a  land  and  building  item  previously  authorized: 

(a)  Appropriations  for  New  Land  and  Building 

Items. 

Item  2. —  Abraham  Lincoln  District,  City  Proper:  (Con- 
tinuation School) :  Equipment  of  second  unit     .      .  $20,000  00 

Item  3.—  Edmund  P.  Tileston  District,  Dorchester:  Con- 
struction of  intermediate  school   864,000  00 

Item  4- — Prince  District,  City  Proper:  Equipment  of 

Martin  Milmore  School   8,000  00 

Item  5. —  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  Roxbury: 
Equipment  of  addition  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison 

School   4,000  00 

Item  6. —  Rent  of  hired  accommodations     ....  40,000  00 

(b)  Appropriation    for    Land    and    Building  Item 

Previously  Authorized. 
Item  7. —  Dearborn    District,    Roxbury:    Equipment  of 

Horace  Mann  School.    (Item  28,  1928)      .      .      .  25,000  00 

Total   $961,000  00 


On  February  18,  1929,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  new  land  and  building  items: 
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Item  8. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Purchase  of  land  and 
building  at  440  Brookline  avenue,  for  use  as  a  School 


Committee  supply  room,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  .  $165,000  00 
Item  9. —  Martin    District,    Roxbury:    Equipment  of 

building  at  440  Brookline  avenue   17,000  00 

Total   $182,000  00 


On  April  1,  1929,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
additional  cost  of  land  and  building  items  previously  authorized,  as  re- 


quested by  the  Schoolhouse  Department: 

Item  10. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Addition  to  yard  of  Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 
(Item  44,  1926)   $1,800  00 

Item  11. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  extension  of  schoolyard. 
(Item  44,  1926;  Item  12,  1928)   1,000  00 

Item  12. —  Elihu  Greenwood  District:  Plans  for  thirteen 
classroom  building  (Grades  I.  to  VI.  and  kinder- 
garten).   (Item  6,  1927;  Item  7,  1927)       .      .      .  1,646  07 

Item  13. —  Robert  Treat  Paine  District,  Dorchester: 
Robert  Treat  Paine  School,  fencing  and  grading  addi- 
tional play  space,  already  property  of  the  city. 
(Item  20,  1928)   2,400  00 

Item  14. —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charlestown: 
Addition  to  yard  of  Bunker  Hill  School.  (Item  17, 
1926)   2,800  00 

Total   $9,646  07 


On  April  29,  1929,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
additional  cost  of  land  and  building  items  previously  authorized: 
Item  15. —  Elihu  Greenwood  District:  Land  and  plans  for 
elementary  school  building.    (Items  6  and  7,  1927; 


Item  25,  1928;  Item  12,  1929)   $1,000  00 

Item  16. —  William  Lloyd  Garrison  District,  Roxbury: 
Addition  to  yard  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  School. 
(Item  16,  1926)   ...  300  00 

Total   $1,300  00 
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On  May  6,  1929,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
additional  cost  of  a  land  and  building  item  previously  authorized: 

Item  17. —  Emerson  District,  East  Boston:  Land  and  con- 
struction of  intermediate  school  building,  twenty 
classrooms.    (Item  16,  1922)   $8,044  40 

On  May  15,  1929,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders: 
Ordered,  That  to  provide  for  the  cost  of  administration  expenses  of  the 
Schoolhouse  Department  for  land,  plans  and  construction  of  school  build- 
ings, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the  Special  Acts 
of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as  amended  by 
chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327  of  the  Acts 
of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the  following  sum 
is  hereby  appropriated: 

Item  1. —  Administration  Expenses,  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment: Land,  plans  and  construction  of  school  build- 
ings  $90,327  41 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 


cost  of  new  land  and  building  items: 

Item  18. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Addition  to  yard 

of  Alexander  Hamilton  School   $7,500  00 

Item  19. —  Christopher  Gibson  District,  Dorchester:  Land 

for  high  school   36,000  00 

Item  20  —  Dwight -Everett  Districts,  South  End:  Exten- 
sion of  Girls'  High  School  yard,  including  grading 
and  fencing   2,000  00 

Total   $45,500  00 


On  June  3,  1929,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  256  of  the 
Acts  of  1929,  the  following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  cost  of  new  land  and  building  items: 
Item  21. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Plans  for  addition  to  Jamaica  Plain  High  School, 
including  gymnasium,  stud}'  hall,  library  and  class- 


rooms   $15,500  00 

Item  22 — -Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain: 

Plans  for  forty-classroom  intermediate  school     .      .  50,000  00 

Carried  forward   $65,500  00 
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Brought  forward   $65,500  00 

Item  23. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  for  six-class- 
room addition  to  Harriet  A.  Baldwin  School             .  8,500  00 

Item  24- — Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  for  eight- 
classroom  addition  to  Alexander  Hamilton  School  12,000  00 

Item  26. —  Bowditch  District,  Jamaica  Plain:  Plans  and 
construction  of  four-classroom  addition  to  Margaret 

Fuller  School   108,500  00 

Item  26. —  Charles  Sumner  District,  Roslindale:  Enlarge- 
ment of  schoolyard   18,750  00 

Item  27. —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Enlargement 

of  schoolyard   6,250  00 

Item  2S. —  Michelangelo  District,  Xorth  End:  Construc- 
tion of  annex   215,000  00 

Item  29. —  Minot  District,  Dorchester:  Plans  and  construc- 
tion of  nine-classroom  addition  to  Thomas  J.  Kenny 

School   197,000  00 

Item  30. —  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester:  Plans  for 

six-classroom  addition  to  William  Bradford  School    .  7,500  00 

Item  31. —  Roger  Wolcott  District,  Dorchester:  Land  for 

kindergarten  and  twelve-classroom  building       .      .  9,375  00 

Item  32. —  Ulysses  S.  Grant  District,  East  Boston:  En- 
largement of  schoolyard   12,500  00 


Total   $660,875  00 


On  June  24,  1929,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  256  of  the 
Acts  of  192.9,  the  following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  additional  cost  of  a  land  and  building  item  previously 
authorized: 

Item  33. — Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Alteration  and  equip- 
ment of  building  at  440  Brookline  avenue.  (Item  9, 
1929)   $6,000  00 


On  July  10,  1929,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  256  of  the 
Acts  of  1929,  the  following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  cost  of  new  land  and  building  items  and  the  additional 
cost  of  land  and  building  items  previously  authorized. 

Item  34. —  Bowditch  District,  Jamaica  Plain:  Enlargement 


of  schoolyard   $10,500  00 

Item  35. —  Charles  Sumner  District,  Roslindale:  Land  for 

thirteen-classroom  elementary  building  .  .  .  6,250  00 
Item  36. —  Charles  Sumner  District,  Roslindale:  Land  for 

thirteen-classroom  elementary  building  '.  .  .  10,000  00 
Item  37. —  Christopher  Gibson  District,  Dorchester:  Plans 

for  thirty-six  classroom  high  school      ....  SO, 000  00 

Carried  forward  $106,750  00 
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Brought  forward  $106,750  00 

Item  38. —  Emerson  District,  East  Boston:  Land  and  plans 
for  thirteen-classroom  elementary  building  with  base- 
ment auditorium      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  32,800  00 

Item  39. ~  Gilbert  Stuart  District,  Dorchester:  Plans  for  ' 

forty-classroom  intermediate  school      ....  50,000  00 

Item  40. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester  (Dor- 
chester High  School  for  Boys) :  Further  grading  and 
other  work  on  athletic  field   15,000  00 

Item  41. —  John  A.  Andrew  District,  South  Boston:  En- 
largement of  schoolyard   4,500  00 

Item  42. —  Lewis  Intermediate  District  (Roxbury  Memo- 
rial High  School  for  Boys) :  Equipment  of  thirty-six 
classroom  boys'  unit.    (Item  6,  1928)  ....  10,000  00 

Item  43. —  Lewis  Intermediate  District,  Roxbury:  Further 
grading  and  other  work  on  Dunreath  Street  athletic 
field.    (Item  46,  1926)   1,500  00 

Item  44- — Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Plans  for  addition 

to  Teachers  College  with  gymnasium  and  lunchroom,  15,000  00 

Item  4-5. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Plans  for  thirty-six 

classroom  high  school  for  girls   80,000  00 

Item  46. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Construction  of 

thirty-six  classroom  high  school  for  girls      .      .      .      1,101,762  12 

Item  47- —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Purchase  of  land  and 
and  building  at  440  Brookline  avenue,  for  use  as  a 
School  Committee  supply  room.    (Item  8,  1929)      .  4,000  00 

Item  48. —  Michelangelo   Intermediate   District,  North 

End:  Construction  of  annex.    (Item  28,  1929)   .      .         22,420  00 

Item  49. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 

Plans  for  thirteen-classroom  elementary  building      .  10,000  00 

Item  50. —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Roxbury: 

Land  for  thirteen-classroom  elementary  building       .  6,250  00 

Item  51. —  Ulysses  S.  Grant  District,  East  Boston:  Plans 

for  eight -classroom  special  class  center        .      .      .  7,500  00 

Item  52. —  Reserve  for  such  items  of  land,  plans  and  con- 
struction of  school  buildings  as  are  or  may  finally  be 
approved   67,825  00 

Total  81,535,307  12 


Amendments  to  Appropriations,  New  School  Buildings,  Lands, 

Yards,  etc. 

On  March  6,  1929,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
On  motion  the  Board  voted,  yeas  5,  nays  0,  to  rescind  its  action  of 
February  18,  1929,  which  approved  the  order  making  appropriations  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  cost  of  new  land  and  building  items,  as  follows: 
Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
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of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  new  land  and  building  items: 

Item  S. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Purchase  of  land  and 
building  at  440  Brookline  avenue,  for  use  as  a  School 


Committee  supply  room,  at  a  price  not  to  exceed      .  $165,000  00 

Item  9. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Equipment  of  build- 
ing at  440  Brookline  avenue   17,000  00 

Total   $182,000  00 

The  following  was  offered: 


Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriations  are  hereby  made  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  new  land  and  building  items: 

Item  S. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Purchase  of  land  and 


building  at  440  Brookline  avenue,  for  use  as  a  School 

Committee  supply  room   $165,000  00 

Item  9. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Alteration  and  equip- 
ment of  building  at  440  Brookline  avenue    .      .      .  17,000  00 


Total  $182,000  00 


On  July  10,  1929,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders: 
On  motion  the  Board  voted,  yeas  5,  nays  0,  to  rescind  its  action  of 

June  24,  1929,  which  approved  the  transfer  of  an  appropriation  to  a  1929 

item  of  school  accommodations,  as  listed  below: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the   School  Committee 

under  date  of  March  19;  1928,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred 

to  the  1929  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 

From 

Item  19,  1928. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester: 

Site  for  forty-classroom  intermediate  school       .      .        $99,994  00 

To 

Item  34,  1929.—  Gilbert  Stuart  District,  Dorchester:  Site 

for  forty-classroom  intermediate  school  .      .        $99,994  00 

The  following  was  offered: 

Ordered,  That  the  amount  appropriated  by  this  Committee  at  the  meet- 
ing of  March  19,  1928,  under  Item  19,  1928  —  "Henry  L.  Pierce  District, 
Dorchester:  Site  for  forty-classroom  intermediate  school,  $100,000"  is 
hereby  limited  to  $6,  and  that  the  appropriation  in  excess  of  said  amount 
namely,  $99,994,  for  said  purpose  be  and  the  same  hereby  is  rescinded. 

The  following  was  offered: 
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Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  206  of  the 
Special  Acts  of  1919,  as  amended  by  chapter  524  of  the  Acts  of  1920,  as 
amended  by  chapter  488  of  the  Acts  of  1923,  as  amended  by  chapter  327 
of  the  Acts  of  1925,  as' amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926,  the 
following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  new  land 
and  building  item: 

Item  29,  1928  —  Gilbert  Stuart  District,  Dorchester:  Site 

for  forty-classroom  intermediate  school       .      .      .        $99,994  00 

On  motion  the  Board  voted,  yeas  5,  nays  0,  to  rescind  that  part  of  its 
action  of  June  3,  1929,  which  approved  the  following  item  making  an 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  cost  of  a  new  land  and  building 
item: 

Item  27,  1929.—  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  En- 
largement of  schoolyard   $6,250  00 

Appropriation,  Additional  School  Accommodations. 

The  following  was  offered: 

Ordered,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  256  of  the 
Acts  of  1929,  the  following  appropriation  is  hereby  made  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  cost  of  a  new  land  and  building  item: 

Item  27. —  Henry  Grew  District,  Hyde  Park:  Land  for 

kindergarten  and  twelve-classroom  building       .      .  $6,250  00 


Transfers  of  Appropriations,  New  School  Buildings,  Lands,  Yards, 

Etc. 

On  February  18,  1929,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  orders: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  April  7,  1924,  May  18,  1925,  February  7,  1927,  July  18, 
1927,  and  February  6,  1928,  the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  1928  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 

From 

Item  10,  1924-—  Julia  Ward  Howe  District,  Roxbury: 
Completion  of  addition  on  Julia  Ward  Howe  lot, 
four  rooms  and  hall.  (Item  35,  1920;  Item  21,  1921; 
Item  4,  1922;  Item  4,  1923)  

Item  15,  1925.—  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charles- 
town  (Oliver  Holden  School) :  Construction  of  four- 
classroom  unit  of  eight-classroom  building,  kinder- 
garten and  Grades  I.  to  III.    (Item  34,  1924)  . 

Item  24,  1925. —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester:  Pur- 
chase and  remodeling  of  building  for  special  class 
center   

Item  11,  1927. —  Washington  Intermediate  District,  West 
End:  Equipment  of  combination  gymnasium-assembly 
hall  and  manual  training  and  domestic  science  rooms. 
(Item  28,  1925)  

.  Carried  forward  


$1,834  77 

1,981  87 
665  00 

518  36 
$5,000  00 
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Brought  forward  •  $5,000  00 

Item  24,  1927.—  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Public  Latin 

School,  land  for  additional  yard   10,000  00 

Item  6,  1928. — -Lewis  Intermediate  District,  Roxbury 
(Memorial  High  School):  Equipment  of  thirty-six- 
classroom  boys'  unit.    (Item  27,  1926)             .      .  25,000  00 

Total   $40,000  00 

To 

Item  23,  1928.—  Prince  District,  City  Proper  (Martin 
Milmore  School):  Construction  of  eight-classroom 
building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item 

30,  1925;  Item  49,  1926)   $40,000  00 


Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  February  7,  1927,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  1929  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 

From 

Item  10,  1027. — -Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 


bury (Patrick  F.  Lyndon  School):  Construction  of 
thirteen-room  building  (Grades  I.  to  VI.  and  kinder- 
garten), near  Weld  street  and  Russett  road.  (Item 
18,  1925;  Item  2,  1927)   $6,000  00 

To 

Item  9,  1929. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Equipment  of 

building  at  440  Brookline  avenue   $6,000  00 


On  February  25,  1929,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
On  motion  the  Board  voted,  yeas  5,  nays  0,  to  rescind  its  action  of 
February  18,  1929,  which  approved  the  transfer  of  appropriations  to 
cover  the  additional  cost  of  a  land  and  building  item  previously  authorized, 
as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  April  7,  1924,  May  18,  1925,  February  7,  1927,  July  18, 
1927,  and  February  6,  1928,  the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  1928  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 


From 

Item  10,  1924. —  Julia  Ward  Howe  District,  Roxbury: 
Completion  of  addition  on  Julia  Ward  Howe  lot, 
four  rooms  and  hall.  (Item  35,  1920;  Item  21,  1921; 
Item  4,  1922;  Item  4,  1923)   $1,834  77 

Item  15,  1925. — ■  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charles- 
town  (Oliver  Holden  School) :  Construction  of  four- 
classroom  unit  of  eight-classroom  building,  kinder- 
garten and  Grades  I.  to  III.    (Item  34,  1924)    .  1,981  87 

Carried  forward   $3,816  64 
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Brought  forward   $3,816  64 

Item  24,  1925. —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester:  Pur- 
chase and  remodeling  of  building  for  special  class 
center   665  00 

Item  11,  1927. —  Washington  Intermediate  District,  West 
End:  Equipment  of  combination  gymnasiiun-assembly 
hall  and  manual  training  and  domestic  science  rooms, 
(Item  28,  1925)   518  36 

Item  24,  1927. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Public  Latin 

School,  land  for  additional  yard   10,000  00 

Item  6.  1925. —  Lewis  Intermediate  District,  Roxbury 
(Memorial  High  School):  Equipment  of  thirty-six- 
classroom  boys'  unit.    (Item  27,  1926)  .  25,000  00 


Total   $40,000  00 


To 

Item  23,  1928. —  Prince  District,  City  Proper  (Martin 
Milmore  School):  Construction  of  eight-classroom 
building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item 
30,  1925;  Item  49,  1926)  $40,000  00 

The  following  was  offered: 

Ordered,  That  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee  under 
dates  of  April  7,  1924,  May  18,  1925,,  February  7,  1927,  July  18,  1927,  and 
February  6,  1928,  the  following  amounts  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
1928  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 

From 

Item  10,  h 924  —  Julia  Ward  Howe  District,  Roxbury: 
Completion  of  addition  on  Julia  Ward  Howe  lot, 
four  rooms  and  hall.  (Item  35,  1920;  Item  21,  1921; 
Item  4,  1922;  Item  4,  1923)  

Item  15,  1925. —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charles- 
town  (Oliver  Holden  School):  Construction  of  four 
classroom  unit  of  eight-classroom  building,  kinder- 
garten and  Grades  I.  to  III.    (Item  34,  1924)  . 

Item  24,  1925. —  John  Marshall  District,  Dorchester:  Pur- 
chase and  remodeling  of  building  for  special  class 
center  

Item  11,  1927. —  Washington  Intermediate  District,  West 
End:  Equipment  of  combination  gymnasium-as- 
sembly hall  and  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
rooms.    (Item  28,  1925)  

Item  24,  1927. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Public  Latin 
School,  land  for  additional  yard  

Item  6 j  1928. —  Lewis  Intermediate  District,  Roxbury 
(Memorial  High  School):  Equipment  of  thirty-six- 
classroom  boys'  unit.    (Item  27,  1926) 


$1,822  77 

1,981  87 
665  00 

530  36 
10,000  00 

25,000  00 


Total 


$40,000  00 
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To 

Item  23,  1928. —  Prince  District,  City  Proper  (Martin 
Milmore  School):  Construction  of  eight-classroom 
building,  kindergarten  and  Grades  I.  to  VI.  (Item 
30,  1925;  Item  49,  1926)  $40,000  00 


On  March  6,  1929,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
On  motion  the  Board  voted,  yeas  5,  nays  0,  to  rescind  its  action  of 

February  18,  1929,  which  approved  the  transfer  of  an  appropriation  to  a 

1929  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 

under  date  of  February  7,  1927,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred 

to  the  1929  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 


From 

Item-  10,  1927  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury  (Patrick  F.  Lyndon  School):  Construction  of 
thirteen-room  building  (Grades  I.  to  VI.  and  kinder- 
garten), near  Weld  street  and  Russett  road.  (Item 
18,  1925;  Item  2,  1927)   $6,000  00 


To 

Item  9,  1929. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Equipment  of 

building  at  440  Brookline  avenue   $6,000  00 


The  following  was  offered: 

Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  February  7,  1927,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  1929  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 


From 

Item  10,  1927  —  Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  West  Rox- 
bury (Patrick  F.  Lyndon  School) :  Construction  of 
thirteen-room  building  (Grades  I.  to  VI.  and  kinder- 
garten), near  Weld  street  and  Russett  road.  (Item 
18,  1925;  Item  2,  1927)   $6,000  00 


To 

Item  9,  1929. —  Martin  District,  Roxbury:  Alteration  and 

equipment  of  building  at  440  Brookline  avenue  .      .         $6,000  00 


On  April  1,  1929,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  April  7,  1924,  March  15,  1926,  May  10,  1926,  February  7, 
1927,  February  6,  1928,  and  March  5,  1928,  the  following  amounts  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  1927  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed 
below : 
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From 

Item  17,  1924. —  Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate  Dis- 
trict, Dorchester:  Land  and  construction  of  nine- 
classroom  addition.    (Item  23,   1923,  as  amended 


June  19,  1923,  and  further  amended  April  7,  1924; 

Item  30,  1923,  as  amended  April  7,  1924)    ...  $11  40 

Item  14,  1926. —  Bennett  District,  Brighton:  Plans  and 
construction  of  four-room  addition  to  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Building,  Grades  I.  to  VI   1,037  95 

Item  22,  1926.—  Chapman  District,  East  Boston:  Con- 
struction of  thirty-six  classroom  high  school  for  boys 
and  girls.    (Item  38,  1923;  Item  14,  1924)  ...  69  89 

Item  29,  1926.—  Mather  District,  Dorchester  (Grover 
Cleveland  School) :  Land  and  construction  of  twenty- 
classroom  intermediate  school  building.  (Item  36, 
1920,  as  amended  May  1,  1922;  Item  9,  1922;  Item  5, 
1923;  Item  5,  1926;  Item  19,  1926)      ....  282  00 

Item  31,  1926  —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charles- 
town  (Charlestown  High  School):  Land  and  con- 
struction of  one-story  shop  unit  of  three-story  annex. 
(Item  26,  1924;  Item  2,  1925)   61  75 

Item  40,  1926  —  Warren-Bunker  Hill  District,  Charles- 
town:  Plans  and  construction  of  two-story  addition 
to  Charlestown  High  School  Annex      ....  271  05 

Item  11,  1927. —  Washington  Intermediate  District,  West 
End:  Equipment  of  combination  gymnasium-as- 
sembly hall  and  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
rooms.    (Item  28,  1925)   118  38 

Item  9,  1928. —  Lewis  Intermediate  District,  Roxbury: 
Land  and  construction  of  twelve-classroom  annex, 
Grades  VII.  to  IX.    (Item  30,  1924;  Item  8,  1925),  76 

Item  14,  1928. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester 
(Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys) :  Fencing.  (Item 
37,  1926)   75 

Total   SI, 853  93 


To 

Item  7,  1927. —  Elihu  Greenwood  District:  Plans  for  thir- 
teen-classroom  building  (Grades  I.  to  VI.  and  kinder- 
garten).   (Item  6,  1927)   $1,853  93 

On  June  24,  1929,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  date  of  March  19,  1928,  the  following  amount  is  hereby  transferred 
to  the  1929  item  of  school  accommodations  as  listed  below: 

From 

Item  19,  1928. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester: 

Site  for  forty-classroom  intermediate  school       .      .        $99,994  00 
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To 

Item  34,  1929. —  Gilbert  Stuart  District,  Dorchester:  Site 

for  forty-classroom  intermediate  school       .      .      .        $99,994  00 

On  July  10,  1929,  the  School  Committee  passed  the  following  order: 
Ordered,  That  of  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  School  Committee 
under  dates  of  March  19,  1928  and  April  1,  1929,  the  following  amounts 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  1929  item  of  school  accommodations  as 


listed  below: 

From 

Item  18,  1928. —  Henry  L.  Pierce  District,  Dorchester 
(Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls):  Plans  for  nine- 
classroom  addition   $11,580  00 

Item  10, 1929. —  Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Jamaica  Plain: 
Addition  to  yard  of  Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 

(Item  44,  1926)   1,000  00 

Total   $12,580  00 

To 

Item  48,    1929. — -Michelangelo   Intermediate  District, 

North  End:  Construction  of  annex.    (Item  28,  1929),  $12,580  00 


Summary  of  Appropriations. 

Current  expenses  (exclusive  of  alterations  and  repairs)     .  $15,407,891  75 

Alterations  and  repairs   1,737,422  32 

New  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc   3,500,000  00 

Total  $20,645,314  07 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  was  made  available  the  sum  of  $159,427.93 
for  new  school  buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.,  by  transfers  of  unexpended 
balances  of  preceding  years  up  to  the  time  that  this  report  went  to  press. 
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REAPPOINTMENTS  OF  TEACHERS  AND 
3IEMBERS  OF  SUPERVISING  STAFF. 


In  School  Committee,  July  1,  1929. 

To  the  School  Committee: 

In  accordance  with  Section  272  of  the  Regulations,  I 
herewith  submit  a  list  of  reappointments  for  the  school 
year  1929-30,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  teachers  to  which  each  school  and  school  district  is 
entitled,  and  the  number  of  pupils  upon  which  the  quota 
of  teachers  is  based. 

All  reappointments  of  high  school  teachers  are  based 
upon  the  provisions  contained  in  Section  302  of  the  Regu- 
lations. The  computation  is  based  upon  a  report 
received  from  each  head  master  as  of  October  1,  1928. 
The  quota  of  teachers  appointed  to  day  high  and  Latin 
schools  is  based  upon  the  standard  number  of  teaching- 
units  of  instruction,  i.  e.,  704  pupil  hours  for  women  and 
768  pupil  hours  for  men. 

All  reappointments  of  elementary  and  intermediate 
school  teachers  are  made  on  the  basis  of  one  teacher  for 
every  thirty-five  pupils  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX, 
and  one  teacher  for  every  forty  pupils  in  all  other  grades. 
The  appointment  of  new  teachers  during  the  current 
school  year  has  been  made  on  the  basis  of  forty  pupils  in 
the  first  grade,  thirty-five  pupils  in  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades,  and  forty-two  pupils  in  grades  from 
the  second  to  the  sixth.     In  consequence  of  this  differ- 
ence in  the  basis  of  appointment  of  new  teachers  and 
the  reappointments  of  teachers  for  the  ensuing  school 
year,  the  reports  which  follow  indicate  a  considerable 
number  of  elementary  school  vacancies,  but  these  are 
technical  rather  than  actual  vacancies,  that  is,  they  are 
vacancies  on  the  basis  of  forty  pupils  for  Grades  I  to  VI, 
inclusive,  and  thirty-five  pupils  for  Grades  VII,  VIII, 
and  IX.    Except  as  hereinafter  explained,  there  are  no 
teachers  in  excess  of  the  Regulations. 
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Excess  Teachers. 

In  the  High  School  of  Commerce  there  are  two 
teachers  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the 
Regulations.  I  recommend  that  these  teachers  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which 
time  the  membership  may  warrant  their  retention; 
if  not,  their  transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  there  is  one 
teacher  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the 
Regulations.  I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the 
membership  may  warrant  her  retention;  if  not,  her 
transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  there  is  one 
teacher  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the 
Regulations.  I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the 
membership  may  warrant  his  retention;  if  not,  his 
transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  Bowdoin  District,  there  are  three  teachers  in 
excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations. 
I  recommend  that  these  teachers  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  member- 
ship may  warrant  their  retention;  if  not,  their  transfer 
may  be  effected. 

In  the  Hancock  District  there  is  one  elementary 
teacher  and  one  kindergarten  teacher  in  excess  of  the 
numbers  allowed  under  the  Regulations.  I  recom- 
mend that  these  teachers  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership  may 
warrant  their  retention;  if  not,  their  transfer  may  be 
effected. 

In  the  Harvard-Frothingham  District  there  are  two 
teachers  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the 
Regulations.  I  recommend  that  these  teachers  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which 
time  the  membership  may  warrant  their  retention  ; 
if  not,  their  transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  Hyde  District  there  is  one  teacher  in  excess 
of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations.    I  recom- 
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mend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership  may 
warrant  her  retention;  if  not,  her  transfer  may  be 
effected. 

In  the  Prescott  District  there  is  one  teacher  in  excess 
of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations.  I  recom- 
mend that  this  teacher  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership 
may  warrant  her  retention;  if  not,  her  transfer  may  be 
effected. 

In  the  Washington  Intermediate  District  there  is 
one  teacher  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the 
Regulations.  I  recommend  that  this  teacher  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the 
membership  may  warrant  her  retention;  if  not,  her 
transfer  may  be  effected. 

In  the  Wells  District  there  are  two  teachers  in  excess 
of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations.  I  recom- 
mend that  these  teachers  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  membership  may 
warrant  their  retention;  if  not,  their  transfer  may  be 
effected. 

In  the  Wendell  Phillips  District  there  are  five  teachers 
in  excess  of  the  number  allowed  under  the  Regulations. 
I  recommend  that  these  teachers  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at  which  time  the  member- 
ship may  warrant  their  retention;  if  not,  their  transfer 
may  be  effected. 

In  the  William  E.  Endicott  District  there  is  one 
kindergarten  teacher  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed 
under  the  Regulations.  I  recommend  that  this  teacher 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  school  until  the  fall,  at 
which  time  the  membership  may  warrant  her  retention; 
if  not,  her  transfer  may  be  effected. 

Teachers  not  Reappointed. 

There  is  one  junior  master  in  the  Roxbury  Memorial 
High  School  (Boys)  who  was  not  reappointed  for  the 
term  ending  August  31,  1930. 
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SUBMASTERS. 

In  the  following-named  district  a  submaster  is  em- 
ployed in  excess  of  the  Regulations : 

Elihu  Greenwood. —  One.  This  submaster  has  been 
allowed  in  previous  years  for  assignment  to  the  Fair- 
mount  School,  in  which  are  several  upper  grades.  I 
recommend  that  a  teacher  of  said  rank  be  continued  in 
the  foregoing  district  during  the  school  year  ending 
August  31,  1930. 

In  each  of  the  following-named  districts  there  is  one 
additional  sHibmaster  in  charge  of  the  pupils  above  the 
third  grade  as  authorized  by  the  School  Committee: 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Christopher  Gibson. 

Dearborn. 

Donald  McKay  Intermediate. 
Dudley. 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 
Joseph  H.  Barnes  Intermediate. 
Lewis  Intermediate. 
Mary  Hemenway. 

Oliver  IVendell  Holmes  Intermediate. 
Phillips  Brooks. 
Sherwin. 
Thomas  Gardner. 
Thomas  Ar.  Hart. 
Warren-Bunker  Hill. 
Washington  Intermediate. 
Washington  Allston. 
Washington  Irving  Intermediate. 

Master's  Assistants. 

In  each  of  the  following-named  districts  there  is  one 
master's  assistant  in  excess  of  the  number  authorized 
by  the  Regulations : 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Dearborn. 

Donald  McKay  Intermediate. 
Harvard-Fro  thingham . 
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John  Win  thro  p. 

Joseph  H.  Barnes  Intermediate. 

Latere  nee. 

Mary  Hemenway. 

Mather. 

Michelangelo  Intermediate. —  Two. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermediate. 
Quincy. —  Two. 
Robert  Gould  Shaw. 
Sherwin. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Warren-Bunker  Hill. —  Two. 
Washington  Intermediate. 
William  Barton  Rogers  Intermediate. 

Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  conservation  of  eyesight  classes 
in  the  following-named  districts  for  the  year  1929-30: 
Dudley. —  One. 
Eliot. —  One. 
Franklin. —  Two. 
Harvard-Frothingham. —  One. 
John  Cheverus. —  One. 
Julia  Ward  Howe.—  Two. 
Martin. —  One. 
Norcross. —  One. 
Theodore  Lyman. —  One. 
Wells.—  One. 

Washington  Irving  Intermediate. —  One. 

Lip-Reading  Centers. 
I  hereby  re-establish  lip-reading  centers  in  the  follow- 
ing-named districts  for  the  year  1929-30: 
Emerson. —  One. 
Horace  Mann. —  One. 
Martin. —  One. 

Michelangelo  Intermediate. —  One. 
Washington  Allston. —  One. 
Wells.—  One. 
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Special  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  special  classes  in  the  following- 
named  districts  for  the  year  1929-30: 
Abraham  Lincoln. —  Two. 
Agassiz. —  One. 
Bennett. —  Two. 
Bigelow.—  One. 
Blackinton. —  One. 
Bowdoin. —  Three. 
Chapman. —  One. 
Dearborn. —  One. 
Dillaway. —  Two. 
Dudley. —  Two. 
Dwight. —  Six. 

Edmund  P.  Tileston. —  One. 

Edward  Everett. —  Two. 

Elihu  Greenwood. —  One. 

Eliot,—  Five. 

Emerson. —  Two. 

Emily  A.  Fifield. —  One. 

Everett. —  Two. 

Franklin. —  One. 

Hancock. —  Seven. 

Harva  rd-Frothingham.  —  Three . 

Hugh  O'Brien. —  One. 

Hyde, —  One. 

Jefferson-Comins. —  One. 

John  Cheverus. —  One. 

John  Marshall. —  Nine. 

JoJin  Winthrop. —  One. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. —  One. 

Lawrence. —  One. 

Longfellow. —  One. 

Lowell. —  Two. 

Mary  Hemenway. —  One. 

Mather. —  Two. 

Nor  cross. —  One. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. —  One. 
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Prescott. —  One. 
Quincy. —  Three. 
Rice. —  One. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw. —  One. 

Robert  Treat  Paine. —  One. 

Roger  Wolcott. —  Two. 

Samuel  Adams. —  Three. 

Sherwin. —  Twelve. 

Shurtleff. —  One. 

Theodore  Lyman. —  Eight. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Intermediate. —  Two. 

Thomas  Gardner. —  Three. 

Thomas  X.  Hart. —  One. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant. —  Three. 

Warren-Bunker  Hill. —  Two. 

Wells.—  Six. 

Wendell  Phillips. —  Six. 

William  E.  Endicott. —  One.* 

William  E.  Russell. —  One. 

Speech  Improvement  Centers. 
I  hereby  re-establish  speech  improvement  centers  in 
the  following-named  districts  for  the  year  1929-30: 
Abraham  Lincoln. —  One. 
Charles  Sumner. —  One. 
Dudley. —  One. 
Dwight. —  One. 
Franklin. —  One. 
Hancock. —  One. 
Harvard-Frothingham. —  One. 
John  A.  Andrew. —  One. 
Longfellow. —  One. 
Lowell. —  One. 
Mary  Hemenway. —  One. 
Quincy. —  Two. 
Roger  W olcott. —  One. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. —  One. 
Washington  Allston. —  One. 
Wells. —  Two. 
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Open-air,  Ungraded  and  Special  English  Classes. 

I  recommend  that  the  same  policy  be  pursued  regard- 
ing the  establishment  of  open-air,  ungraded  and  special 
English  classes  as  in  1928-29  and  that  no  action  con- 
cerning the  re-establishment  of  these  classes  for  the 
year  1929-30  be  taken  at  the  present  time.  Action 
should  be  postponed  until  after  the  opening  of  schools 
in  September,  when  orders  will  be  presented  to  the 
School  Committee  regarding  the  establishment  of  all 
such  classes  on  the  basis  of  registration  at  that  time.  I 
recommend  that  all  open-air,  ungraded  and  special' 
English  classes  at  present  authorized  be  discontinued 
at  the  close  of  the  current  school  year  and  that  such 
classes  be  re-established  only  by  special  order  of  the 
School  Committee. 

Disciplinary  Day  Classes. 
I  hereby  re-establish  disciplinary  day  classes  in  the 
following-named  district  for  the  year  1929-30: 
Henry  L.  Higginson. —  Four. 
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PART  I. 


REAPPOINTMENT  OF  PRINCIPALS  AND  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  SUPERVISING  STAFF. 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Committee. 
Charles  Sumner  District. —  Master,  John  A.  O'Keefe,  Jr. 
Everett  District. —  Master,  Bertha  L.  Mulloney. 
Gaston  District. —  Master,  Elizabeth  W.  O'Connor. 
Henry  Grew  District. —  Master,  Joseph  E.  Lynch. 
Jefferson-Comins  District. —  Master,  James  T.  Donovan. 
Wells  District. —  Anna  A.  Maguire. 
Examiner,  Philip  J.  Bond. 
Director,  Manual  Arts,  C.  Edward  Newell. 
Director,  School  Hygiene,  John  A.  Ceconi,  M.  D. 
Assistant  Director,  Music,  Fortunato  Sordillo. 
Assistant,  Music,  Helen  J.  Lynch. 

Supervisor  of  Bands  and  Orchestras,  Mary  M.  McLaughlin. 
Supervisor,  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  Harry  B.  Roche. 
Assistant  Director,  Practice  and  Training,  Clarissa  E.  Prouty. 
Vocational  Instructor,  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Harold 
B.  Foye. 

Vocational  Assistant,  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Ella  L. 
Bresnehen . 

Apppointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. 
Brighton  High  School. —  Head  Master,  Herbert  T.  Rich. 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys). —  Head   Master,  Robert  B. 
Masterson. 

Blackinton  District. —  Master,  Edward  J.  Carroll. 
Elihu  Greenwood  District. — ■  Master,  Walter  C.  Winston. 
Longfellow  District. —  Master,  Emma  B.  Harvey. 
Wendell  Phillips  District. —  Master,  Charles  H.  Early. 
Assistant  Director,  Music,  James  A.  Ecker. 

Assistants,  Music,  Elsie  M.  Eckman,  Alice  G.  Mason,  Gertrude  N. 
Mendel. 

Supervisors  of  Bands  and  Orchestras,  Carleton  E.  Gardner,  Frederick 

R.  Whitehouse. 
Assistant  Director,  Practice  and  Training,  Agnes  E.  Barry. 
Elementary  Supervisors,  Mary  A.  Haverty,  Eunice  C.  Hearn. 
Vocational  Instructors,  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Francis  J. 

Murphy,  Archibald  Taylor. 
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Vocational  Assistant,  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  Mary 
Miley. 

Assistant  Supervising  Nurse,  Bessie  P.  Burpee. 

School  Nurses,  Louise  H.  Best,  Marion  E.  Branagan,  Marguerite  L. 
Carney,  Ivy  B.  Chase,  Mary  A.  Clifford,  Madeline  K.  Dolan,  Sally 
Givner,  Helen  V.  Maloney,  Gladys  H.  Miller,  Mary  C.  Mullaney, 
Rose  A.  Murphy,  Anna  A.  Ramsey,  Helen  M.  Riley,  Mabel  C.  Sheri- 
dan, Agnes  J.  Trainor. 
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PART  II. 


REAPPOINTMENT   OF   SUBORDINATE  TEACHERS. 


Note. —  Physical  Education  teachers  in  the  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston,  day'  High  and  Latin  schools  are  given  under  Part  III. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 


Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  any  one  time  between 

September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929    810 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  46  regular  teachers      ....  46 

Now  serving  on  tenure  38 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  First  Assistants,  Katharine  E.  Barr,  Edith  M.  Gart- 
land;  Junior  Master,  James  D.  Ryan;  Assistants,  Eleanore 

E.  Hubbard,  Teresa  A.  Regan  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Junior  Master,  Frederick  J.  Gillis;    Assistants,  Grace  W. 

Heartz,  Alice  M.  Kerrigan  3 

—  46 

PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  65  regular  teachers      ....  65 
Now  serving  on  tenure  33 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Master,  Head  of  Department,  Frederick  G.  Getchell; 

.  Junior  Master,  Thomas  E.  Fitzpatrick  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Junior  Masters,  Edward  F.  Brickley,  James  A.  S.  Callanan, 
Thomas  Campbell,  Francis  P.  Carroll,  Charles  L.  Cheet- 
ham,  Francis  C.  Cleary,  John  E.  Collins,  John  F.  Cray, 
John  F.  Dobbyn,  Julius  G.  Finn,  Frank  A.  Gilbert,  William 
F.  Goodale,  Henry  Lucey,  Thomas  F.  Mahan,  Philip  Mar- 
son,  Cornelius  J.  Murphy,  Edward  P.  O'Callahan,  William 
J.  Reycroft,  Mark  F.  Russo,  Benjamin  C.  Scully,  Richard 


H.  Tuson  21 

—  56 

GIRLS'  LATIN  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  35  regular  teachers      ....  35 
Now  serving  on  tenure  20 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  Raymond  S.  Tobey;  As- 
sistants, Helen  A.  Austin,  Ida  A.  Cohen,  Janet  Crawford, 
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Elinor  J.  Fowle,  Marie  C.  Glennon,  Blanche  W.  Harding, 
Helen  G.  Holland,  Gladys  E.  Heyl,  Dorothea  R.  Jones, 
Marion  I.  Lithgow,  Katharyn  E.  MacNamara,  Helen  S. 
Miller,  Catherine  M.  Morley,  Zabelle  D.  Tahmizian     .  .15 

—  35 

BRIGHTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  44  regular  teachers      ....  44 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Elvira  B. 
Smith;  Assistant,  Agnes  McCloskey;  Co-operative  Instruc- 
tor, Thomas  M.  Do  well  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  Joseph  A.  Leary;  Junior 
Masters,  John  T.  Gibbons,  Martin  H.  Mclnerney,  William 
J.  Murphy,  Timothy  M.  Tully;  Assistants,  Mildred  P. 
Cummings,  Alice  V.  Donahue,  Ethel  C.  Lomasney,  Made- 
line J.  Maguire,  Margery  F.  Marshall,  Anna  L.  O'Brien, 
Jane  R.  Woods;  Co-operative  Instructors,  Edward  A. 
Burns,  William  M.  Rogers,  Samuel  R.  Romano;  Industrial 
Instructor,  Jean  McKissock  16 

—  35 

CHARLESTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  38  regular  teachers      ....  38 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Margaret  C. 
Cotter;  Assistant  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches,  Con- 
stance Tenney      .      .   -  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  John  F.  Roche;  Junior 
Master,  Bryan  L.  Carpenter;  Assistants,  Mary  C.  Bartick, 
Katherine  A.  Foley,  Marion  C.  Gilman,  Louise  B.  Kelley, 
Madelon  A.  Kelley;  Assistant  Instructor,  Commercial 
Branches,  Gertrude  P.  Twombly;  Co-operative  Instructors, 
John  Knight,  Vashni  M.  Marchant,  John  D.  McLaughlin, 
Walter  F.  Perry,  Harry  T.  Wall  13 

—  36 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  64  regular  teachers      ....  64 

Now  serving  on  tenure  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Junior  Masters,  Walter  T.  Durnan,  Francis  L.  Ford, 
William  L.  Hughes,  George  L.  McKim,  Charles  L.  Mil- 
ward,  Robert  C.  Schimmel,  Robert  W.  Watts;  Instructor, 
Commercial  Branches,  Edward  M.  Balfe  ....  8 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  Ralph  M.  Corson;  Junior 
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Masters,  Peter  A.  Alemi,  George  F.  Barry,  Gerard  J. 
Deeley,  Robert  F.  Denvir,  Edward  C.  Donahue,  Patrick 
J.  Donovan,  Joseph  T.  Evans,  Edward  F.  Fogarty,  Julian 
Goulston,  Walter  J.  Kelliher,  William  A.  Mahaney,  John  J. 
McGrath,  James  H.  Mullins,  Cornelius  A.  O'Keefe,  John 
A.  O'Keefe,  Francis  C.  Ramisch,  George  A.  Reardon, 
Allan  A.  Sandberg,  Walter  J.  Shea,  Charles  W.  Sheehan, 
Francis  J.  Sullivan,  Thomas  L.  Sullivan,  William  F.  Walsh, 
Louis  R.  Welch,  Ralph  E.  Wellings;  Co-operative  Instruc- 


tors, Carl  G.  Engborg,  Stewart  J.  Shaw,  Orren  R.  Tarr       .  29 

—  63 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  72  regular  teachers      ....  72 

Now  serving  on  tenure  42 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Master,  Head  of  Department,  Charles  T.  Wentworth; 
Assistant,  Ruth  E.  Lane;  Assistant  Instructor,  Commercial 
Branches,  Mary  M.  Gainard  3 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Junior  Master,  Edward  E.  Hunkins;  Assistants,  Charlotte 
L.  Adams,  Helen  L.  Barry,  Isabelle  C.  Barry,  Linda  F.  Burr, 
Margaret  A.  Callaghan,  Elizabeth  M.  Carty,  Katherine  A. 
Connell,  Alice  W.  Dinegan,  Elizabeth  M.  Douglas,  Grace  A. 
Evans,  Catherine  L.  Haight,  Alice  J.  Healy,  Rose  F.  Hickey, 
Florence  R.  Joyce,  Claire  B.  Kirkjian,  Christina  B.  Locke, 
Mary  E.  Lynch,  Hazel  W.  Macdonald,  Marion  L.  McCarthy, 
Catherine  M.  McElroy,  Hope  Hearn  Moulton,  Alice  Rey- 
nolds, Eleanor  M.  Ryan,  Grace  E.  Ryan,  Bertha  M.  Swift, 
Florette  E.  A.  Tremblay,  Mary  M.  P.  Twomey,  Virginia  E. 
Turnbull,  Irene  P.  Zahn;   Industrial  Instructor,  Margaret 


K.  Templeton  31 

—  76 

EAST  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  50  regular  teachers      ....  50 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .  29 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Junior  Master,  Paul  A.  Saunders;  Assistants,  Mar- 
garet E.  Campbell,  Regina  D.  Madden  3 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  M.  Jeannette  Grady; 
Junior  Masters,  William  J.  Dee,  Francis  J.  O'Connor; 
Assistants,  Elizabeth  C.  Ferguson,  Olive  E.  Forristall, 
Agnes  A.  Hurley,  Katherine  F.  Mc Andrew,  Esther  M. 
Patch,  Mary  F.  Sullivan,  Mary  M.  Sullivan;  Co-operative 
Instructors,  Abraham  S.  Burnes,  Henry  S.  Needham,  Albert 
J.  Pfau,  Charles  F.  Rothera  ;  Industrial  Instructor,  Margaret 

F.  Lane  .15 

—  47 
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ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  81  regular  teaehers      ....  81 

Now  serving  on  tenure  66 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Junior  Masters,  Charles  J.  Hamlin,  William  J.  Hayes, 
Arthur  F.  Leary,  Francis  X.  Renehan,  John  C.  Ronan  5 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  curling  August  31,  1930. — 
Junior  Masters,  Edward  F.  Bell,  William  J.  Carey,  Fridolf 
H.  Peterson,  John  D.  Shore  4 

—  75 

GIRLS'  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  74  regular  teachers      ....  74 

Now  serving  on  tenure  ■  63 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  oj  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Ellen  G.  Harden,  Clarette  L.  Rogers  .  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Agnes  G.  Doggett,  Florence  M.  Fischer,  Mary 
M.  Lee,  Mildred  B.  Mitton,  Elizabeth  A.  O'Doherty;  As- 
sistant Instructor,  Manual  Arts,  Grace  A.  Robbins;  As- 
sistant Instructor,  Salesmanship,  Dore  M.  Gentz;  Industrial 
Instructor,  Julia  M.  H.  Fanning  8 

—  73 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  40  regular  teachers      ....  40 

Now  serving  on  tenure  41 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Junior  Master,  William  Ogrean  1 

—  42 

HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  36  regular  teachers      ....  36 

Now  serving  on  tenure  28 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Mary  M. 
Giblin;  Assistants,  Frances  R.  Bacharach,  Carrie  E.  Hoit; 
Industrial  Instructor,   Jessie   Guttentag;   Home  Nursing 

Assistant,  Blanche  Wildes  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Marion  L.  Carnegie,  Olive  C.  Hill,  Catherine 
M.  Keegan;  Industrial  Instructor,  Adeline  M.  Bates    .      .  4 

—  37 

HYDE  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  41  regular  teachers      ....  41 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Mary  K.  Tib- 
bits;  Assistants,  Marion  H.  Kidder,  Sylvia  M.  Murray       .  3 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Junior  Masters,  John  H.  Kenney,  Clarence  W.  Lombard; 
Assistants,  Anna  M.  Doyle,  Constance  R.  Dowd,  Blanche 
R.  Levy,  Agnes  K.  Rhodes;  Senior  Instructor,  Mechanic 
Arts,  William  P.  Grady;  Co-operative  Instructor,  Francis 
J.  Lee;  Industrial  Instructor,  Agnes  H.  Benander  ...  9 

—  37 


JAMAICA  PLAIN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Teachers. —  Entitled  to  47  regular  teachers      ....  47 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Mary  B.  Dee,  Sara  B.  Dreney     ...  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Masters,  Heads  of  Departments,  William  H.  Cunningham, 
William  F.  Rice;  Junior  Masters,  Thomas  F.  Gately,  Jere- 
miah F.  Sullivan;  Assistants,  Margaret  G.  Connelly,  Anne 
C.  Donlan,  Rosanna  M.  Dowd,  Marion  A.  Driscoll,  Marie 
C.  Flannelly,  Anna  M.  Flaherty,  Grace  M.  Fogarty,  Emma 
L.  Grandfield,  Esther  Hennessey,  Nora  E.  Lyons,  Mar- 
garet M.  Maguire,  Louise  P.  O'Malley,  Mary  J.  Sloan; 


Co-operative  Instructor,  Henry  G.  Wendler    ....  18 

—  44 

MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  59  regular  teachers      ....  59 

Now  serving  on  tenure  47 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Junior  Masters,  Gerald  F.  Coughlin,  James  J.  Daly, 
Joseph  A.  Moran;  Senior  Instructors,  Mechanic  Arts, 
William  J.  Doherty,  Frank  L.  Ogilvie,  Louis  A.  Van  Ham  .  6 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — ■ 
Junior  Masters,  Samuel  Avin,  Albert  A.  LaPlante,  Fred  W. 
Nichols,  James  E.  O'Dowd,  Emmett  J.  Reardon,  David  N. 
Rubin,  Harry  M.  Webster  7 


—  60 


ROXBURY  MEMORIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  (BOYS). 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  regular  teachers      ....  28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Masters,  Heads  of  Departments,  Frederick  H.  Dole, 
Andrew  R.  McCormick,  Louis  A.  McCoy;  Junior  Master, 

Charles  F.  Coveney  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Master,  Head  of  Department,  John  B.  Casey;  Junior  Mas- 
ters, Thomas  A.  Deely,  William  M.  Edmonstone,  George  J. 
Kearns,  James  H.  Locke,  Hubert  J.  Powderly,  Paul  J. 
Thayer;  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches,  Richard  A. 
McCarthy;  Co-operative  Instructors,  W.  J.  Irving  Brown, 
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Frederick  L.  Eames,  Albert  F.  Hanrahan,  John  A.  Rice, 
Frank  P.  Rich,  Cyril  W.  Shovelier,  Patrick  J.  Smith    .  .15 

ROXBURY  MEMORIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  (GIRLS). 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  89  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  45 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  First  Assistant,  Head  of  Department,  Lena  G.  Perrigo  .  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Junior  Masters,  Joseph  P.  Casey,  Everett  J.  Conway,  George 
F.  Daly,  Edward  C.  Dullea;  Assistants,  Marion  E.  Anthony, 
Edith  G.  Brown,  Miriam  R.  Brown,  Elizabeth  D.  Burns,  Wil- 
helmina  M.  Clifford,  Margaret  T.  Crowley,  Margaret  L. 
Cunningham,  Mary  L.  Eaton^  Mary  B.  Gallagher,  Mary  A. 
Grandfield,  Alice  M.  Hicks,  Katherine  C.  Kelly,  Eva  M. 
Little,  Eleanor  H.  Matson,  Lillian  D.  McCarthy,  Mary  A. 
Mclnnis,  Julia  G.  Morrissey,  Margaret  L.  O'Connor, 
Beatrice  M.  Reardon,  Alice  V.  Rice,  Henrietta  T.  Scott, 
Margaret  F.  Shea,  Helen  F.  Sullivan,  Josephine  J.  Sullivan, 
Mary  R.  Torpey,  Marion  S.  Williams,  Alma  M.  Wolf; 


Assistant  Instructor,  Commercial  Branches,  Eleanor  G. 
Gale;  Industrial  Instructors,  Marion  G.  Foristall,  Mary  C. 
Gaudrault,  Helen  R.  Smith   .  35 

SOUTH  BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  35  regular  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee. —  Assistant,  Dorothea  N.  Rice  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Junior  Masters,  Nicholas  C.  Hamill,  Barnet  Rudman; 
Assistants,  Alice  P.  Hennessey,  Florence  J.  Hughes,  Leonora 
C.  Murray,  Helen  I.  Whitlock,  Helen  A.  Wilson,  Helen  H. 
Wollahan;  Co-operative  Instructors,  Hugh  J.  Cox,  Daniel 
J.  Jameson   .  .10 

BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  16  regular  teachers  .... 
Now  serving  on  tenure  (> 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Head  Instructor,  Rufus  Stickney;  Senior  Instructor,  Ernest 
L.  Sullivan;  Senior  Assistants,  Hannah  R.  Bayard,  Grace 
L.  Eyrick,  Anna  R.  Moylan,  Helen  R.  O'Brien,  Marie  G. 
O'Brien;  Assistants,  Alice  L.  Beatty,  Gertrude  B.  Byrne, 
Vera  A.  Sexton  10 
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BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Division  Head,  Charles  M.  McKenzie;  Trade  Instruc- 
tors, Charles  F.  L'Hommedieu,  Reinhold  L.  Swan;  Shop 
Foreman,  Garrett  J.  P.  Flanagan  4 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Shop  Superintendent,  Henry  D.  Fallona;  Trade  Instructors, 
William  T.  Hanigan,  Francis  J.  Hynes;  Senior  Instructors, 
Robert  E.  Baker,  Andrew  L.  Gemmel,  Frederic  O.  Gifford, 
Arthur  E.  Green,  John  J.  May,  Cecil  D.  Mcllroy,  Leonard 
O.  Merrill;  Shop  Foremen,  Harold  E.  Atkinson,  Arthur  A. 
Capitell,  Edwin  L.  Carpenter,  Edward  J.  Fickett,  Daniel 
J.  Galvin,  George  H.  Hey,  Stanley  F.  Janik,  Anthony  F. 
Mayr,  Joseph  Morello,  Ralph  F.  Morrison;  Shop  Instruc- 
tors, James  M.  Macintyre,  George  W.  MacNeil,  Edward 


Terrenzi,  George  A.  West  24 

—  44 

TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      t      .  •  27 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Trade  Assistant,  Anna  C.  Craft  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Senior  Trade  Assistants,  Katharine  Bergen,  Marie  C. 
Turner;  Trade  Assistants,  Jennie  M.  Carlson,  Mary  T. 
Doyle,  Ulla  G.  Karlsson,  Catherine  Kelliher,  Rose  Mirabile, 
Elizabeth  M.  Upton  8 

—  36 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 
Now  serving  on  tenure   37 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Senior  Instructors,  George  H.  Carey,  Joseph  A. 
Mahoney;  Senior  Assistant,  Helena  M.  Dempsey;  Division 
Foreman,  Charles  A.  Bossi;  Shop  Instructor,  Charles  W. 
Stahl;  Trade  Instructor,  Rudolph  N.  Marginot     ...  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Senior  Instructors,  Frederick  J.  Murray,  Charles  P.  York; 
Instructors,  James  P.  Kelley,  Thomas  J.  O'Leary;  Assistants, 
Beatrice  E.  Drake,  Anna  J.  Mullin;  Shop  Foremen,  Francis 

V.  Kenney,  John  F.  Sullivan  8 

—  51 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1, 1928,  and  April  1,  1929, —  35  in  special 
classes;  44  in  an  elementary  mechanic  arts  class;  734  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  473  in  Grades  VII  to  IX. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,298 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  32  grade  teachers;   2  teachers  of 

special  classes    34 

Now  serving  on  tenure  32 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 

Submaster,  Irvin  D.  Reade  1 

—  33 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 


AGASSIZ  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,—  12  in 

special  classes;  40  in  an  elementary  mechanic  arts  class;  465 

in  Grades  I  to  VI;  216  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    717 


Teachers. —  Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   19 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Ellen  J.  McGowan    ...  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Laura  A.  Ells;  Assistant,  Special  Class, 
Doris  Ragolsky;  Assistant,  Elementary,  Lillian  C.  Aronson; 
Re-entrant  temporary  assistant,  Lillian  G.  Holland  .  5 

—  18 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 

Assistant,  Dorothy  M.  Tracy  1  2 


BENNETT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-30  in 
special  classes;  1,878  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  696  in  Grades  VII 
to  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    2,572 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  66  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   68 

Now  serving  on  tenure  55 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Anna  C.  Quinn,  Anna  J. 
Toomey  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Mae  P.  Burns,  Mildred  M.  Fitz- 
gerald, Gertrude  F.  Hughes,  Mary  H.  Lill,  Helen  M.  Mac- 
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Farland;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Anna  T.  Barry,  Ethel  C. 
Collier,  Gertrude  M.  Sullivan  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .'  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Adelaide  C.  Maginnis,  Mary  M.  Rourke  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — ■ 
Assistant,  Gladys  F.  Michelman  

Note. —  Six  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  sixteen  teachers. 

BIGELOW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,—  15  in 
special  classes;  738  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  311  in  Grades  VII  to 
IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,064 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   28 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Mary  M.  Walsh  ...  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Intermediate,  Angela  M.  Perron;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Mary  E.  McGovern,  Mary  F.  O'Connell,  Grace 
Sullivan  .      .  4 

—  26 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Ruth  E.  Minton  1 

—  2 


BLACKINTON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-13  in  a 
special  class;  547  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  248  in  Grades  VII  to 


VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    800 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  20  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Intermediate,  Lucy  H.  Hearne;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Florence  A.  Agnew,  Gertrude  Slater  ...  3 


8 

—  65 
16 

7 
2 
1 

—  10 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Margaret  F.  Murphy;  Assistants,  In- 
termediate, Elizabeth  A.  Donahue,  John  P.  Maloney,  Alice 
E.  Mullen  '  4 

—  21 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Dorothy  J.  Page  1 

—  2 

Note. —  The  two  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  four  teachers. 

BOWDITCH  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929  —  1,010  in 

Grades  I  to  VI;  211  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,203 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  31  grade  teachers        ....  31 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 

Assistants,  Elementary,   Mary  B.  Adams,  Margaret  E. 

Cleary,  Bertha  M.  Crimmins,  Louise  F.  Dorey,  Kathleen 

A.  Toland,  Muriel  M.  Whipple;    Re-entrant  temporary 

assistant,  Florence  W.  Small  7 

—  28 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Edna  A.  Weierich  1 

—  4 

Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  ses- 
sions so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the 
equivalent  of  seven  teachers. 

BOWDOIN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-20  in 

ungraded  classes;  44  in  special  classes;  716  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    760 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers;   3  teachers  of 

special  classes   21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  18 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 

Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Susan  W.  MacDonald,  Sarah  V. 

Regan;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  G.  Farley,  Mabel  E. 

Leonard,  Katherine  I.  McKenna  5 

—  23 
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Kindergartens.—  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Agnes  C.  Brine  1 

—  4 

Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  five  teachers. 

CHAPMAN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-16  in 

special  classes;  1,120  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,261 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 

Assistants,   Elementary,   Anna    T.    Burns,   Laurette  A. 

Campbell,  Mary  P.  A.  Deely,  Mary  E.  Forrest,  Anna  F. 

Glennon,  Annie  G.  Libby,  Florence  E.  Murphy,  Mary  R. 

Plunkett,  Ruth  E.  Prohaska,  Abigail  H.  Riordan,  Roberta 

Selig,  Elvira  L.  Vecchione   12 

—  27 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 

•  Assistant,  Muriel  Rossman  1 

—  6 

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equiva- 
lent of  eight  teachers. 

CHARLES  SUMNER  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,—  1,190  in 
Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928  to  April  1,  1929    1, 184 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers       ....  30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Mary  C.  Rogers  ....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Submaster,  Charles  O.  Ruddy;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Mary  L.  Batchelder,  Mary  J.  Browne,  Helen  L.  Doyle, 
Eleanor  V.  Fallon,  Edith  C.  Johnson,  Monica  Murphy, 
Isabel  A.  Phillips,  Mildred  C.  Phillips,  Florence  K.  Sargent, 

Margaret  L.  Sullivan  11 

—  28 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  First  Assistant,  Marguerita  R.  Foley;  Assistant, 
Frances  A.  McManus  2 


—  6 

N  ote. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 

CHRISTOPHER  GIBSON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929, —  37  in  an 
elementary  mechanic  arts  class;  790  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  379 


in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,155 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers        ....  30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  E.  Daley,  Elizabeth 

V.  Hinds  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Intermediate,  Beatrice  P.  Eaton;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Pauline  V.  Byrne,  Eleanor  F.  Clancy,  Claire 
V.  Daley,  Marie  A.  Dwyer,  Mary  M.  Hale,  Catherine  M. 
Hartnett,  Helen  M.  Moriarty,  Ethel  M.  Rosenwald     .      .  9 

—  28 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Mildred  L.  Manning  1 


—  2 

Note. —  The  two  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  four  teachers. 

DEARBORN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929, —  44  in  un- 
graded classes;  16  in  a  special  class;  30  in  an  elementary 
mechanic  arts  class;  1,223  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  344  in  Grades 
VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,562 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  41  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class;  1  teacher  of  a  special  class     ....  43 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .  '    .      .      .      ^  .40 
Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Submaster,  Edward  J.  Gill;  Assistant,  Elementary, 
Teresa  L.  Monahan   2 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Intermediate,  Katherine  H.  Collins 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  v  

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 

so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 

of  six  teachers. 

DILLAWAY  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-38  in 
special  classes;  890  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  224  in  Grades  VII  to 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,086 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Margaret  E.  Hannon,  Ellen 

G.  White  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Elementary,  Anna  T.  Shea;  Re-entrant  temporary 
assistant,  Etta  J.  L'Engle  2 

—  28 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Mary  L.  O'Neil,  Doris  M.  Schumacher       .      .  2 

—  4 

Note. —  The  four  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 


so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 


1 

—  43 
.6 
3 


DONALD  McKAY  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 

Intermediate  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929  —  1,090  in 
Grades  VII  to  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,062 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  31  grade  teachers        ....  31 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Submaster,  Francis  P.  Frazier;  Assistants,  Intermediate, 
Leo  J.  Aicardi,  Francis  T.  Carron,  Esther  M.  Crook,  Sadie 
N.  Ginsberg,  Florence  M.  Hawkins,  Anna  M.  Killion, 
Mabel  A.  T.  McCloskey,  Catherine  G.  Murray     ...  9 
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DUDLEY  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-27  in 
special  classes;  14  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight; 
865  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  233  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,171 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of  eye- 
sight   31 

Now  serving  on  tenure  19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Special  Classes,  Margaret  R.  Black;  As- 
sistant, Elementary,  Olive  C.  Taylor  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Intermediate,  Kathryn  Acton;  Assistants,  Ele- 
mentary, Marguerite  C.  Baker,  Mary  A.  Colleran,  Doris  A. 
Knight,  Thelma  Knight,  Katherine  D.  Sullivan     ...  6 

—  27 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Doris  E.  Dillingham  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Ada  Gould  1 

—  4 

Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  ses- 
sions so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the 
equivalent  of  seven  teachers. 

DWIGHT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-89  in 

special  classes;  61  in  hospital  classes;  539  in  Grades  I  to  VI; 

144  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    767 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers;  6  teachers  of 

special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  hospital  class     ....  24 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 

Assistant,  Elementarv,  Josephine  E.  Allen      ....  1 

—  23 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Lillian  C.  McKay  1 

—  2 

Note. —  The  two  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  four  teachers. 
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EDMUND  P.  TILESTON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929, —  15  in  a 
special  class;  46  in  an  elementary  mechanic  arts  class;  49  in 
hospital  classes;  1,237  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  301  in  Grades  VII 
to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,546 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  40  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class;  2  teachers  of  hospital  classes      ....  43 

Now  serving  on  tenure  27 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Margaret  C.  Crimmins    .      .  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Intermediate,  Edna  Starnfield;  Assistants,  Ele- 
mentary, Esther  G.  Baker,  Esther  R.  Bass,  Rose  M.  Con- 
nelly, Mary  M.  Edwards,  Sara  Gorovitz,  Anne  C.  Hallisey, 
Anna  C.  McNair,  Sara  I.  Silverman,  Mary  L.  Walsh,  Miriam  u 
Wilson  11 

—  39 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Audrea  Bishop  1 

.   —  4 

Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two 
sessions  so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the 
equivalent  of  seven  teachers. 

EDWARD  EVERETT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929  .      .      .      .  1,510 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  38  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
special  classes   40 

Now  serving  on  tenure  32 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Olive  E.  Robinson;  Assistant, 
Intermediate,  Alice  Rosenthal;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Katherine  P.  Crowley,  Vera  Leaf,  Julia  E.  Matthes,  Alice  S. 

Vincent  6 

•    —  38 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Frances  L.  Quinn  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 

Assistant,  Catherine  B.  Day  1 

—  4 

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  six  teachers. 
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ELIHU  GREENWOOD  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  t,  1929,-1,203  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  17  in  a  special  class. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,198 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers;    1  teacher  of 

a  special  class   31 

Now  serving  on  tenure  ".      .  .17 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Mary  F.  Thornton;  Assistant,  Special 
Class,  Mary  I.  MacGibbon;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Dorothy  M.  Buck,  Lucy  M.  Chittick,  Edith  E.  Corchemny, 
Sarah  A.  Demask,  Madeline  C.  Dwyer,  Blanche  E.  Fitz- 
patrick,  Svea  E.  Forslund,  Lucy  R.  MacDonald,  Helen  J. 
MacDonough,  Gertrude  A.  O'Toole  12 

—  29 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  9 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .........  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Alice  M.  Dias   1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
First  Assistant,  Bertha  A.  McPherson;  Assistants,  Helen 
W.  Maiers,  Alberta  H.  Nickerson  3 

—  8 

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  ten  teachers. 

ELIOT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-62  in 
ungraded  classes;  88  in  special  classes;  83  in  elementary 
mechanic  arts  classes;  28  in  hospital  classes;  13  in  a  class 
for  conservation  of  eyesight;  1,600  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,841 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  42  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
ungraded  classes;  6  teachers  of  special  classes;  1  teacher  of 
a  hospital  class;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of 
eyesight   52 

Now  serving  on  tenure  44 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Special  Classes,  Mary  C.  Downey;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Josephine  E.  Campana,  Hannah  J.  Hanlon, 
Grace  F.  Jeffrey  4 

48 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  10 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .■  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  First  Assistant,  Elizabeth  A.  Millerick    ....  1 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term,  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
First  Assistant,  Hattie  E.  Fisher;  Assistants,  Kathleen  A. 
Daly,  Myrtle  M.  McDonald,  Grace  A.  E.  McGowan  .  4 

—  & 

Note. —  Five  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eleven  teachers. 

EMERSON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-28  in  un- 
graded classes;  35  in  special  classes;  1,208  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,257 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 

ungraded  class;  2  teachers  of  special  classes    ....  33 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Gertrude  V.  Nugent       ...  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Submaster,  John  F.  Gorman;  Master's  Assistant,  Julia  V. 
Guiney;  Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Abbie  I.  Kilroy,  Helen 
Z.  Kimball;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  C.  Butler, 
Dorothea  E.  Coleman,  Alice  A.  Costello,  Helen  F.  Dardis, 
Mary  C.  Draper,  Ruth  E.  Hickey,  Mary  G.  Keliher,  Sarah 
Koplovsky,  Margaret  T.  O'Leary,  Madeline  J.  Park  .14 

—  28 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  M.  Dorothy  Dallas,  Miriam  M.  Maloney  .  2 

—  5 

Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  six  teachers. 

EMILY  A.  FIFIELD  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,—  16  in 
special  classes;  1,062  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,071 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Florence  M.  Miller  ....  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Submaster,  William  F.  Barrett;  Assistant,  Special  Classes, 
Marjorie  C.  Bailey;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Etta  Bell, 
Helen  G.  Desmond,  Mary  T.  Lynch,  Alice  R.  Maclsaac, 
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Elizabeth  M.  McGrath,  Laura  E.  Preble,  Alice  L.  O'Neil, 
Alice  G.  Roulston,  Louise  M.  Stalker,  Hannah  E.  Tobin, 
Genevieve  Wakeling  13 

—  26 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Kathleen  C.  Daly,  Geraldine  P.  Hennessey       .  2 

—  4 

Note. — ■  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 


so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  six  teachers. 

EVERETT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-33  in 
special  classes;  683  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  161  in  Grades  VII  to 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    842 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  21  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   23 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Evelyn  M.  Brattin,  Alice  M. 

Nolan  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Alice  L.  Burke,  Gussie  Good- 
man; Assistant,  Intermediate,  Gladys  L.  Shevlin;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Gertrude  C.  Cadogan,  Gertrude  V.  Hadley, 

Margaret  M.  Rafferty  6 

—  23 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  sending  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
First  Assistant,  Helen  M.  Sughrue  1 


FRANCIS  PARKMAN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-694  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  187  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  grade  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Margaret  M.  Sullivan;  Assistant, 
Elementary,  Dorothy  H.  Norris  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Florence  G.  Cohen,  Eleanora  S. 
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Colwell,  Anna  J.  Copell,  Catherine  G.  Crane,  Katherine  C. 
Hanley,  Helen  R.  Hines,  Louise  M.  Keenan,  Anna  A.  Rush,  8 

—  22 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers.—  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .'   .      .  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Helen  Gorodetsky  1 

—  5 

FRANKLIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,—  13  in 
special  classes;  27  in  classes  for  conservation  of  eyesight; 
716  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  143  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    883 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight,  24 

N ow  serving  on  tenure   .  .17 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Helen  Judge,  Margaret  M. 
Regan   .  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — ■ 
Assistant,  Intermediate,  Mabel  R.  Nathanson;  Assistant, 
Elementary,  Mary  R.  Carroll,  Alice  M.  O'Leary,  Claire  E. 
Sullivan  4 

—  23 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 
Now  serving  on  tenure   4 


FRANK  V.  THOMPSON  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Intermediate  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929  —  1,128  in 

Grades  VII  to  VIII;  529  in  Grade  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929.  1,446 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  47  grade  teachers     ....  47 

Now  serving  on  tenure  31 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Submaster,  Walter  A.  Cremen  1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Augusta  Cantor,  Mary  A.  Curran, 
Charles  E.  Foley,  Louise  A.  Glavin,  Margaret  M.  Hinchey, 
Marie  L.  Hohman,   Emily  E.  Kendregan,   Dorothy  L. 

Leonard,  Robert  E.  Pyne  9 

—  41 

FREDERIC  W.  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-445  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  141  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929   .  572 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  15  grade  teachers        ....  15 

Now  serving  on  tenure  11 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Mary  M.  Powers      ...  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Lillian  C.  Crowley,  Marjorie  F. 

McMahon,  Nora  A.  Scanlon  3 

—  15 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 
Appointed:    To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 

First  Assistant,  Florence  E.  Johnson;  Assistant,  Eleanor  J. 

McNally   2 

Note. —  The  two  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions  so 


that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of 
four  teachers. 

GASTON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-698  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  244  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII;  82  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,093 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers        ....  26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Mollie  E.  Collins,  Frances  R. 

Sullivan  2 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,   Elementary,   Marjorie  P.   Kendrick,  Pauline 

E.  Madden  2 

—  25 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 


Note. —  The  two  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions  so 
that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  four  teachers. 

GILBERT  STUART  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-625  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  153  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers  .... 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930 — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  E.  Duffy,  Frances  M.  Griffin, 
Alice 'K.  Merrick,  Muriel  H.  Murray^  


756 
19 

14 


4 

—  18 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure   4 

Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  ses- 
sions so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equiva- 
lent of  five  teachers. 


GROVER  CLEVELAND  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Intermediate  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-62  in 
rapid  advancement  classes;  514  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII;  199 
in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    757 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  grade  teachers        ....  22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Intermediate,  Joyce  H.  Young  ...  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Gladys  C.  Clahane,  Richard  J. 
Crowley,  Mary  I.  Dwyer,  Marie  I.  Harrington,  Francis  A. 
Kelly,  Leo  J.  McCarthy  6 

—  22 

HANCOCK  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929, —  19  in  an  un- 
graded class;  112  in  special  classes;  13  in  a  special  English 
class;  1,347  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,768 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  an 
ungraded  class;  7  teachers  of  special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a 
special  English  class   42 

Now  serving  on  tenure  37 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.— -Assistant,  Special  Class,  Dorothy  G.Litchfield;  As- 
sistant, Elementary,  Catherine  F.  Malone      ....  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Anna  F.  Cotter;  Assistants,  Special 
Classes,  Rose  L.  Donohoe,  Margaret  |H.  Healy,  Rachel  T. 
Riley  4 

—  43 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  15 

Now  serving  on  tenure  8 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Beatrice  Segall  1 

—  9 

Note. —  Nine  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eighteen  teachers. 
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HARVARD— FROTHINGHAM  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929, —  43  in 
special  classes;  12  in  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight; 
694  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  224  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    951 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers;  3  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of  eye- 
sight  27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Catherine  I.  Hagerty     .      .  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1030. — 
Assistant,  Intermediate,  Katherine  D.  Sullivan;  Assistant, 

Elementary,  Helen  A.  Finn  2 

—  29 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure   6 

Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 

so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 

of  seven  teachers. 


HENRY  GREW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929  —  978  in 
Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    961 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers        ....  24 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Mary  T.  Gallagher;  Assistants, 
Elementary,   Madeline   C.   Cunningham,   Thomas  J.  F. 

Teehan  ,  ;     ,     .      .      .  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Margaret  M.  Brennan;  Assistants,  Ele- 
mentary, Irma  L.  Battis,  Helen  K.  Corrigan,  Grace  E. 
Flanagan,  Margaret  M.  Glennon,  Theresa  C.  McCarthy, 
Margaret  P.  Sheehan  7 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 

Assistants,  Annie  Baum,  Catherine  M.  McCarthy,  Mary  J. 

McCarthy      .  3 

—  7 

HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929  —  1,052  in 
Grades  I  to  VI. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,039 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers        ....  26 

Now  serving  on  tenure      ,t  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Hannah  D.  Levy  ...  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Submaster,  John  P.  Shea ;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  C. 
Flynn,  Pauline  Hoffman,  Beatrice  A.  MacCuspie,  Mary  A. 
McClellan,  Marguerite  E.  Quilty,  Ruth  Rosengard      .      .  7 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      r  10 

Now  serving  on  tenure  -  6 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — ■ 
Assistants,  Florence  G.  Bogrette,  Ruth  R.  Pengilly      .      .  2 

—  8 

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 


so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  ten  teachers. 

HENRY  L.  PIERCE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-510  in 

Grades  I  to  VI;  826  in  Grades  VII  to  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,131 

Teachers. — ■  Entitled  to  35  grade  teachers        ,  35 

Now  serving  on  tenure  26 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 

Assistants,  Elementary,   Marjorie  F.  Keating,  Sibyl  U. 

Murphy,  Isabel  C.  Scott,  Margaret  M.  Steptoe     ...  4 

—  30 

Kindergartens. — ■  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Elinor  Glynn  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Rose  Goldsmith  1 

—  4 

Note. —  Four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 


HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL. 

Elementary  Grades. — ■  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-121  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  24  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII;  5  in  Grade  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    157 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  16  grade  teachers        ....  16 
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Now  serving  on  tenure  ,      .  .11 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Dorothy  H.  Lane,  Edith  Richards      .      .  2 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Varsenig  Boyajian,  Anna  I.  Hines,  Katherine  H. 

Shiels   ;  3 

—  16 

HUGH  O'BRIEN  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
■  between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929, —  16  in  special 
classes;  1,282  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  413  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,703 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  43  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class  •   44 

Xow  serving  on  tenure  34 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  Beatty,  Ida  M.  Durkee, 
Esther  M.  FitzGerald,  Alice  C.  Haggerty  ....  4 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Lauretta  H.  Burns,  Catherine  J. 
Connolly,  Lorna  A.  Hermes,  Margaret  M.  Kennedy,  Flor- 
ence R.  Sullivan,  Mary  C.  Toomey  6 

—  44 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Xow  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Margaret  E.  Fields  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Loretta  M.  Monahan  1 

—  4 

Note. —  The  four  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 


HYDE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,— 15  in 
special  classes;  521  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  133  in  Grades  VII  to 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    648 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  16  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   17 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Clara  S.  Ziersch;  Assistant,  Ele- 
mentary, Alice  L.  Morse  2 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Elementary,  Miriam  K.  O'Shea;  Re-entrant  tem- 


porary assistant,  Ellen  G.  Phillimore  2 

—  18 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure   3 


Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  five  teachers. 

JEFFERSON-COMINS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-18  in  a 
special  class;  1,000  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  298  in  Grades  VII  to 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929   .  1,264 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   34 

Noiv  serving  on  tenure  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Mary  D.  McCormick  .  .  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Agnes  T.  Barry,  Mary  J.  Burke, 
Mary  V.  Davin,  Esther  M.  Hanney,  Elizabeth  M.  Kelleher, 
Dora  F.  Rosengard;  Re-entrant  temporary  assistant,  Mary 
E.  Sullivan  7 

—  34 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Christine  M.  Murphy  1 

—  5 

Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 


JOHN  A.  ANDREW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-16  in  a 
special  class;  846  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  283  in  Grades  VII  to 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,197 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   30 

Now  serving  on  tenure  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Miles  G.  Lee     ....  1 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Selina  Richards;  Assistants,  Inter- 
mediate, Thelma  M.  Anderson,  Marjorie  I.  A.  Lynch;  As- 
sistants, Elementary,  Celia  M.  Bresnick,  Marie  F.  Broder, 
Lillian  C.  Chartoff,  Anna  J.  Chapman,  Mary  J.  Conners, 
Anna  C.  Geoghegan,  Louise  E.  Hurley,  Mary  D.  McCusker, 
Anna  E.  Murray,  A.  Patricia  Small;  Re-entrant  temporary 


assistant,  Helen  A.  Ryerson  14 

—  28 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Genevieve  V.  McCarrick       ....  1 

—  2 

Note. —  The  two  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 


so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  four  teachers. 

JOHN  CHEVERUS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929, —  12  in  a 
special  class;  12  in  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  613 
in  Grades  I  to  VI;  158  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    868 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight,  21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  oj  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Florence  J.  Matthews            .  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Lillian  M.   Connelly,  Esther  G. 
McGovern,  Helen  M.  Morey  3 

—  19 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Anna  L.  Curley   1 

—  4 

JOHN  MARSHALL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-151  in 
special  classes;  1,401  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,525 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  35  grade  teachers;   10  teachers  of 

special  classes   45 

Now  serving  on  tenure  30 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Submaster,  Forrest  Levis;  Assistant,  Special  Class, 
Anna  M.  Rogers  2 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Sophie  Adelson,  Christine  M. 
Cole,  Alice  M.  McDonald,  Lois  M.  Oliver;  Assistants, 


Elementary,  Kathleen  D.  Cox,  Edith  L.  Greenberg,  Carolyn 
S.  Hartnett,  Julia  R.  Hennessey,  Catherine  E.  Hurley, 
Esther  Sampson  .10 

—  42 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  9 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Katherine  I.  Corrigan  1 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Haze],  S.  Harris,  Helen  J.  McCarthy  2 

—  5 


Note. —  Four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  nine  teachers. 

JOHN  WINTHROP  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,—  17  in 
special  classes;  1,183  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  438  in  Grades  VII 
to  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,620 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  41  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   42 

Now  serving  on  tenure  30 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.— ■  Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  R.  Sullivan,  Katharine 
E.  Holland  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Helen  L.  Flynn;  Assistants,  Inter- 
mediate, Mary  A.  Gleason,  Katharine  L.  Mannix,  Esther 
Winter;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Alice  R.  Duffy,  Loretta  T. 
Mulligan,  Marjorie  M.  Murphy,  Elizabeth  B.  Perlmutter, 


Annie  F.  Weiner  9 

—  41 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure   4 


Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 

JOSEPH  H.  BARNES  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Intermediate  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,—  1,116  in 

Grades  VII  to  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,097 
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Teachers. —  Entitled  to  32  grade  teachers        ....  32 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .      .      .  •  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Submaster,  Robert  G.  O'Connell  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Paul  M.  Burke,  Marjorie  Daven- 
port, Catherine  M.  Doherty,  Helen  B.  Peterson,  William  G. 
Tobin,  John  P.  Whalen   .6 

—  32 

JULIA  WARD  HOWE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,—  17  in  a 
special  class;  13  in  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  1,379 
in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,387 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  34  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight,  36 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Elizabeth  F.  Byrne,  E.  Made- 
line Toner  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Submaster,  John  H.  Treanor;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary 
T.  Carew,  Catharine  G.  Coleman,  Mary  I.  Colwell,  Mary 
L.  Conroy,  Teresa  M.  Doherty,  Vera  E.  Gallagher,  Veronica 
M.  Gillis,  M.  Elizabeth  Gleason  9 

—  32 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Noiv  serving  on  tenure      .    2 

Note. —  The  two  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 

so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 

of  four  teachers. 

LAWRENCE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-20  in 
special  classes;  546  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  144  in  Grades  VII  to 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    710 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   18 

ATow  serving  on  tenure  11 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee —  Master's  Assistant,  Joanna  Z.  Connell;  Assistant, 
Elementary,  Josephine  F.  O'Connell        .....  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Submaster,  William  A.  O'Shea;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Bessie  Cohen,  Mary  Mahoney,  Helen  L.  Whalen  ...  4 

—  17 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 
Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

LEWIS  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929  —  145  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  895  in  Grades  VII  to  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,029 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  29  grade  teachers        ....  29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Submaster,  John  F.  Barnicle;  Assistant,  Elementary, 

Mary  J.  Barry  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Margaret  C.  Craven,  Frank  J. 
Flynn,  Walter  L.  McSwiney,  Isabel  V.  Michelman,  John  A. 
Murphy,  John  R.  O'Brien,  Frederick  L.  Sweeney,  Mildred 
K.  Sullivan,  Mary  L.  Tebeau,  Dora  Zimon     ....  10 


—  29 


LONGFELLOW  DISTRICT. 


Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929  —  17  in  a 
special  class;  1,721  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,691 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  43  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   44 

Now  serving  on  tenure  26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Edith  G.  Little,  Martha  J.  E. 
-Volk       kil   . V'.-  ••  X  .■    ^S^fr:i      ...  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Catherine  W.  Monahan;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Myrna  F.  Bryant,  Mary  C.  Campbell,  Helen  V. 
Crowley,  Esther  K.  A.  Johnson,  Mary  L.  McDevitt,  Agnes 
M.  McNulty  7 

—  35 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  10 

Now  serving  on  tenure  7 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Catherine  E.  Beahan  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Katherine  A.  Eldridge  1 

—  9 

Note, —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eleven  teachers. 
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LOWELL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,—  26  in  special 
classes;  39  in  an  elementary  mechanic  arts  clavss;  776  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  240  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929  1,052 
Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers;   2  teachers  of 

special  classes   29 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Anne  A.  F.  Mellish  ....  1 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Dorothy  A.  Brennan,  Josephine  T. 
Donohue,  Agnes  M.  Smith        .......  3 

—  28 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  6 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Grace  E.  Newell  1 

—  4 

Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  seven  teachers. 


MARTIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929, —  37  in  hos- 
pital classes;  13  in  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight  ;  534  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  146  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    706 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 
hospital  class;    1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of 

eyesight   21 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Model  School,  Blanche  M.  Hurley;  Assist- 
ants, Elementary,  Model  School,  Edith  E.  Anderson, 
Pauline  R.  Powers;  Assistant,  Elementary,  Agnes  V.  Tobin  .  4 

—  19 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Eleanor  M.  Jennings,  Alda  I.  McNally  ...  2 

—  4 

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  six  teachers. 
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MARY  HEMENWAY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929—  13  in  a 
special  class;  1,285  in  "Grades  I  to  VI;  569  in  Grades  VII  to 
IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,791 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  48  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   49 

Now  serving  on  tenure  35 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Catherine  L.  Keefe,  Irene  M. 
Sullivan  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Marion  L.  Bartlett,  Esther  M. 
Germaine;  Assistants,  Elementary,  M.  Winafred  Lynch, 
Anna  E.  Quinn,  Rita  M.  Sherry,  Alice  L.  Treacy,  Gertrude 
M.  F.  Treanor,  Katherine  M.  Urich,  Mary  T.  White    .      .  9 

—  46 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Helen  M.  Greene  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Marion  A.  Warren  1 

—  6 

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 

MATHER  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929, —  33  in 
special  classes;  35  in  an  elementary  mechanic  arts  class; 
1,746  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  392  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    2,172 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  55  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   57 

Now  serving  on  tenure  38 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Mary  A.  Starkey;  Assistants,  Ele- 
mentary, Frances  K.  Higgins,  Rebecca  D.  Kittredge    .      .  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Submaster,  Edward  J.  Markham;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Linnea  V.  Bamberg,  Margaret  R.  Callahan,  Irene  J.  DeMeu- 
lenaer,  Marion  B.  Gallivan,  Elizabeth  M.  Goode,  Gladys 
L.  Harrington,  Jean  P.  Howell,  Hazel  L.  Jameson,  Florence 
M.  Killjon,  Mildred  A.  Kresser,  Margaret  O.  Lien,  Etta 

Perlmutter  13 

—  54 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  12 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Ruth  E.  Miller,  Dorothea  A.  Schiel      ...  2 


Note. —  The  six  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions  so 
that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  twelve  teachers. 

MICHELANGELO  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT 
Intermediate  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-913  in 

Grades  VII  to  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    887 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers        ....  26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  21 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 

Assistants,  Intermediate,   William  F.   Barry,  James  W. 

Driscoll,  Agatha  M.  Scarnici,  Catherine  R.  Smith  ...  4 

—  25 

MINOT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-671  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  216  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    875 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  23  grade  teachers        ....  2& 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .  .14 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Submaster,  Hugh  H.  O'Regan;  Assistant,  Elementary, 

Catherine  M.  Hanley  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Elizabeth  Holm,  Helen  M.  O'Con- 
nell,  Gertrude  R.  O'Doherty,  Grace  M.  Sweeney,  Dorothy 
H.  Terry,  Lauretta  M.  Walsh  6 

—  22 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  3 
Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  First  Assistant,  Bertha  K.  Rice  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Marian  H.  Parker  1 


—  2 

Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  three  teachers. 

NORCROSS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929, —  20  in  an 
ungraded  class;  14  in  a  special  class;  13  in  a  class  for  con- 
servation of  eyesight;  723  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  256  in  Grades 
VII  to  IX. 
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Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    948 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight,  28 
Now  serving  on  tenure    *.      .      .      .      .      .  '    .      .  .19 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Frances  H.  Gunning,  Mary  L. 

MacDonald,  Marie  D.  Sullivan  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Elsie  M.  Paul;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Blanche  E.  Briggs,  Eleanor  S.  Foster,  Lillian  Schaub     .      .  4 

—  26 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 
Now  serving  on  tenure   4 

OLIVER  HAZARD  PERRY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929, —  14  in  a 
special  class;  552  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  181  in  Grades  VII  to 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    725 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   19 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .  .      .  .15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Submaster,  Francis  J.  Dillon  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — ■ 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Lilian  T.  Kearney,  Mary  A.  Reilly, 

Mary  T.  Veracka  3 

—  19 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  3 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 

so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 

of  three  teachers. 


OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Intermediate  Grades.-^  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  Septemoer  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,—  1,097  in 

Grades  VII  to  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,087 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  31  grade  teachers        ....  31 

Now  serving  on  tenure  25 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Intermediate,  E.  Ella  Beach  ....  1 


Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 

Assistants,  Intermediate,  Irene  M.  Bragan,  John  J.  Connelly, 

William  F.  Dowling,  Katherine  F.  McArdle,  Katherine  M. 

Ray   5 

y  —  31 
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PHILLIPS  BROOKS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929  —  1,165  in 

Grades  I  to  VI;  413  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,571 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  40  grade  teachers        ....  40 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .27 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Rose  R.  Braxton,  Anna 
G.  Byrne  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Submasters,  William  J.  Barry,  Frank  J.  Herlihy;  Assistants, 
Intermediate,  Mary  S.  Ireland,  Ruth  R.  Kahn;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Margaret  M.  Burns,  Marie  J.  Donovan,  Blanche 
Feldman,  Frances  B.  McMorrow,  Sarra  N.  Rosenbaum, 


Marie  J.  Walsh  10 

—  39 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure   4 


Note. —  The  four  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 

PRESCOTT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-  14  in 
special  classes;  543  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  144  in  Grades  VII  to 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    686 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  17  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   18 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Helen  F.  Hegarty  ...  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Helen  J.  Berrigan;  Assistants,  Ele- 
mentary, Alice  P.  Bransfield,  Louise  F.  Hill,  Laura  M. 
Holland,  Catherine  C.  Roche,  Margaret  E.  Scanlan      .      .  6 

—  19 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

PRINCE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-840  in 

Grades  I  to  VI;  340  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,038 

Teachers.—  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers        ....  30 
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Now  serving  on  tenure      .  *      .  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  Jor  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Intermediate,  A.  Ruberta  Nelson  .... 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Dorothy  P.  Doyle  

QUINCY  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-53  in 
special  classes;  758  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  135  in  Grades  VII  to 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  grade  teachers;  3  teachers  of 
special  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Mary  A.  Gilligan  . 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Submaster,  George  L.  McKinnon:  Master's  Assistant,  Mary 
M.  Fitzgerald;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Catherine  L.  Crow- 
ley, Marion  C.  Kiernan,  Doris  G.  Mason  .... 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 
Now  serving  on  tenure      .      .*  .  . 

RICE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929  —  16  in 
special  classes;  683  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  287  in  Grades  VII  to 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    952 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  25  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   26 

Now  serving  on  tenure  16 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.— Assistants,  Elementary,  Anastasia  M.  Kelly,  Clara 
C.  Mee,  Margaret  M.  O'Reilly,  Helen  D.  Tuttle  ...  4 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Submaster,  Thomas  D.  Craven;  Assistant,  Intermediate, 
Honora  G.  Lynch;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Gertrude  Batai- 

tis,  Violet  I.  Meredith  4 

—  24 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure  i  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Helen  Goldstein  1 

—  2 


26 
1 

—  27 
3 

2 
1 


17 
1 


881 
25 


23 
4 
4 
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ROBERT  GOULD  SHAW  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-  16  in  a 
special  class;  1,622  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  824  in  Grades  VII  to 
IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    2,185 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  56  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   57 

Now  serving  on  tenure  34 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  oj  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Intermediate,  Sarah  H.  Christie;  Assistants, 
Elementary,  Helen  F.  Murphy,  Eleanor  A.  Riley  ...  3 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Submaster,  Edward  S.  Murphy;  Assistant,  Special  Class, 
Louise  M.  Phippard;  Assistants,  Intermediate,  Anna  F. 
Golden,  Helen  J.  Higley,  Julia  A.  O'Connell,  Olive  E. 
Whittier;  Assistants.  Elementary,  Alice  M.  Bushnell, 
Catherine  F.  Carr,  Mary  P.  Curran,  Margaret  B.  Ponigan, 
Ruth  M.  Fitzgerald,  Catherine  L.  Grueter,  Martha  L. 
Johnson,  Mary  P.  Keane,  Mary  P.  O'Brien,  Ellen  T.  Raftery, 


Mary  M.  Riordan  17 

—  54 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  ...  10 

Now  serving  on  tenure  5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
First  Assistant,  Josephine  McCarthy;  Assistants,  Martha 
M.  Holland,  Eleanor  B.  Keane  3 

—  8 

Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 


so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  nine  teachers. 

ROBERT  TREAT  PAINE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-  12  in  a 

special  class;  966  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    988 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  24  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class  ,   25 

Now  serving  on  tenure  12 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Special  Classes,  Margaret  A.  Gately; 
Assistant,  Elementary,  Mary  C.  Hawkins  ....  2 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Submaster,  John  B.  Kelley;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Annie 
Bell,  Marie  L.  Boylan,  Lillian  L.  Burke,  Jennie  V.  Childs, 
Eva  G.  Cohen,  Margaret  A.  Coveny,  Bertha  C.  McGinty, 
Helen  M.  Tilley  9 


—  23 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Eileen  M.  McCarthy      ...      .      .      ,  l 
Appointed:   To  serve  jor  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 

First  Assistant,  Margaret  B.  Beatley  1 

—  4 

Note. —  The  four  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions  so 


that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 


ROGER  WOLCOTT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-32  in 
special  classes;  2,057  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    2,089 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  51  grade  teachers;    2  teachers  of 

special  classes   53 

Now  serving  on  tenure  38 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  C.  McKay,  Helena 
M.  Nolan  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Helen  G.  Murphy,  Cora  G. 
Roberts;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Beatrice  C.  Bamberg, 
Barbara  A.  Clancjr,  Marjorie  E.  Ellis,  Anna  Glickstein, 
Florence  M.  Lappin,  Mary  L.  Maguire,  Dorothy  C.  Malone, 
Annabelle  E.  Moise,  Marian  Poole  11 

—  51 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  16 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  First  Assistant,  Ellen  P.  Colleran  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Hannah  R.  Aronson,  Isabel  W.  Davison,  Dorothy 

E.  Lurie  3 

—  8 

Xote. —  The  eight  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  sixteen  teachers. 


SAMUEL  ADAMS  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 

between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,—  53  in  special 

classes;  2,259  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    2,289 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  56  grade  teachers;   3  teachers  of 

special  classes   59 

Now  serving  on  tenure  32 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit* 
tee. —  Master's  Assistant,  Annie  A.  Doran;  Assistant, 
Special  Class,  Alice  L.  Galvin;  Assistants,  Elementary, 
Mary  F.  Casey,  Agnes  G.  Fox,  Helen  J.  Griffin,  Mary  F. 
.McCourt,  Edytha  M.  McNamee,  Mary  W.  O'Maley, 
Theresa  O'Neil  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Elizabeth  K.  Ladrigan,  Agnes 
M.  Newcomb;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Ellen  E.  Collins, 
Marion  T.  Donely,  Madeline  R.  Dunphy,  Genevieve  J. 
Farley,  Elinor  G.  Feely,  Mary  J.  Foley,  Eleanor  F.  Gartland, 
Anna  M.  Genter,  Sadie  Goldfine,  Lena  Hecht,  Marion 
Levine,  Sally  A.  Quinn,  Antoinette  Runci,  Freda  F. 
Weinberger  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  First  Assistant,  Mary  A.  Galligan  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Helen  L.  Barron,  J.  Lillian  Bloomberg,  Mary 
F.  Lowney,  Edith  E.  Robinson,  Mildred  Sughrue  . 

Note. —  Six  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eighteen  teachers. 

SHERWIN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-  187  in 
special  classes;  36  in  an  elementary  mechanic  arts  class; 
601  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  100  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers;  12  teachers  of 
special  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Submaster,  John  B.  Dacey;  Master's  Assistant, 
Mary  A.  I.  O'Brien;  Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Rose  C. 
Carven,  Marjorie  E.  Luxton  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Master's  Assistant,  Annie  I.  Melia;  Assistants,  Special 
Classes,  Marjorie  L.  Bean,  Harold  E.  Keay,  Marie  F. 
Murphy;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Hattie  G.  Fletcher, 
Margaret  G.  Kilday,  Ruth  A.  O'Melia  

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Frances  H.  Garrett  


• 
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SHURTLEFF  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-  18  in 
special  classes;  S33  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  264  in  Grades  VII  to 
IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,112 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   29 

Now  serving  on  tenure   15 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee— Assistant,  Intermediate,  Eleanor  E.  O'Brien;  Assist- 
ants, Elementary,  Esther  L.  Cuneen,  Catherine  A.  Daunt, 
Cecilia  A.  O'Shea   4 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Eleanor  Magoun;  Assistant,  Inter- 
mediate, Amelia  C.  Malley;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Joanna 
T.  Daly,  Mary  C.  Doherty,  Helena  F.  Dwyer,  Anna  G. 
Hayes,  Winifred  M.  Heffernan,  Alice  H.  Kelley,  Mary  C. 


O'Brien  9 

-  28 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 

Assistant,  Grace  G.  Kiernan  1 

—  4 


Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  ses- 
sions so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the 
equivalent  of  seven  teachers. 

THEODORE  LYMAN  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-  115  in 
special  classes;  13  in  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight: 
1,214  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,327 

Teachers.—  Entitled  to  30  grade  teachers;  8  teachers  of 
special  classes;  1  teacher  of  a  class  for  conservation  of  eye- 
sight      ............  39 

Now  serving  on  tenure  24 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Submaster,  Thomas  F.  Luby  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Rose  G.  Frawley,  Anna  A. 
Norton,  Barbara  R.  McAdams,  Mildred  P.  Mooney, 
Catherine  J.  Thompson;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Mary  C. 
Butler,  Julia  M.  Clifford,  Helen  A.  DeWitt,  Josephine  A. 
Finocchiaro,  Jessie  G.  Littlefield,   Marion  C.  Mercurio, 

Elinor  R.  Sheridan  12 

—  37 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .      .      .  10 

Now  serving  on  tenure  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — - 
First  Assistant,  Eleanor  G.  McGrath;  Assistant,  Florence 
Walden     ■'"{  ^*Wj         '  V     .   '  4*    *i  •  W  >.     .  2 

—  6 


Note. —  Four  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  ten  teachers. 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929  —  31  in 
special  classes;  735  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  763  ki  Grades  VII  to 
IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,493 

Teachers.—  Entitled  to  39  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 

special  classes   41 

Now  serving  on  tenure  35 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 

Assistants,    Intermediate,    Blanche   Buxbaum,    Lloyd  A. 

Hechinger,  Ralph  S.  Monks,  Helen  L.  Mulloney,  Francis  P. 

O'Brien,  Aida  E.  Troiano  6 

—  41 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 

Now  serving  on  tenure  2 


Note. —  The  two  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  four  teachers. 


THOMAS  GARDNER  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929, —  46  in  special 
classes;  1,202  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  299  in  Grades  VII  to  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,481 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  38  grade  teachers;  3  teachers  of 

special  classes   41 

Now  serving  on  tenure  1  .      .  .26 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Submaster,  Joseph  F.  Burch.   1 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Elsie  Larkin,  Irene  R.  McElaney ; 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Madeline  M.  Bevelander,  Emma 
Crosby,  Sylvia  M.  DeSimone,  Alma  A.  Doyle,  Rose  Falbo, 
Anne  F.  Gibbons,  Helen  C*  Hallo  ran,  Mary  H.  Russell, 


Edna  M.  J.  Snow,  Matilda  D.  Spering  .      .      ...  12 

—  39 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  9 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .4 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Elizabeth  A.  Byrne,  Mary  D.  Sullivan        .  2 

-  6 

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 

THOMAS  N.  HART  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929, — 14  in 
special  classes;  32  in  an  elementary  mechanic  arts  class; 
595  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  217  in  Grades  VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    845 

Teachers. — -Entitled  to  21  grade  teachers;   1  teacher  of  a 

special  class    ....    22 

Now  serving  on  tenure  .20 

Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 

Assistant,  Elementary,  Amelia  M.  Foss  ,  1 

—  21 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  4 
Now  serving  on  tenure   4 

ULYSSES  S.  GRANT  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929, —  49  in  special 
classes;  30  in  a  special  English  class;   1,132  in  Grades  I  to 
VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,186 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  28  grade  teachers;   3  teachers  of 

special  classes;   1  teacher  of  a  special  English  class      .      .  32 

Now  serving  on  tenure  15 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Martha  V.  O'Neil 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Submaster,  John  P.  Sullivan;  Master's  Assistant,  C.  Agnes 
Dailey;  Assistants,  Special  Classes,  Winifred  G.  Creed, 
Lillian  M.  Haggerty,  Aileen  P.  MacDonald,  Ida  A.  DeSantis, 
Emily  F.  Doherty,  Ethel  C.  Downey,  Miriam  C.  Galvin, 
Anna  I.  Home,  Alice  M.  MacLeod,  Marie  Manna,  Grace  E. 


McKinnon  13 

—  29 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  8 
Now  serving  on  tenure  2 


Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — ■ 
First  Assistant,  Elise  W.  Thurston;  Assistant,  Mollie 
Sirkin     ...      .      .      .      .      .  . 

Note. — -The  four  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 
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WARREN-BUNKER  HILL  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928.  and  April  1,  1929  —  36  in 
special  classes;  1,228  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  354  in  Grades 
VII  to  VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 
1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929   

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  40  grade  teachers;  2  teachers  of 
special  classes  

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Special  Class,  Alice  M„  Robinson;  Assist- 
ant, Elementary,  Gertrude  V.  Malone  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Submaster,  Edmund  H.  Barry;  Master's  Assistant,  Marion 
E.  Killion;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Eleanor  M.  Cunning- 
ham, Isabelle  H.  Ehrlich,  Josephine  G.  Kenneally,  Ethel  M. 
Partridge  

Kindegartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Note. —  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 

so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 

of  eight  teachers. 

WASHINGTON  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 


Intermediate  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-  959  in 
Grades  VII  to  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    928 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  27  grade  teachers        ....  27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  22 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Submaster,  William  J.  Cunningham;  Assistant,  Inter- 
mediate, Ruth  L.  Quinn  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Intermediate,  Dorothy  M.  Ellis,  Rufina  M. 
McCarthv,  J.  Arthur  Robertie,  Marion  I.  Whalen        .      .  4 

-  28 

WASHINGTON  ALLSTON  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-860  in 
Grades  I  to  VI;  400  in  Grades  VII  to  IX. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,235 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  33  grade  teachers        ....  33 

Now  serving  on  tenure  29 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Submaster,  Francis  J.  Cahill  1 


1,553 
42 


33 


6 

—  41 

8 
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Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  A<ugust  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  E.  Claire  Doherty,  Grace  M.  Dolan, 


Anna  M.  Mahony       .      .      .  3 

—  33 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  5 

Now  serving  on  tenure   3 


Note. —  One  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  four  teachers. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 

Intermediate  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-12  in  a 
class  for  conservation  of  eyesight;  1,085  in  Grades  VII  to  IX. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,081 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  31  grade  teachers  and  1  teacher  of  a 

class  for  conservation  of  eyesight   32 

Now  serving  on  tenure      .  20 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Submaster,  John  W.  Gorman;  Assistants,  Intermediate, 
Timothy  H.  Cronin,  Ida  G.  Finn,  Beatrice  G.  Hantz,  Hilda 
P.  Hayes,  Mary  V.  Hubbard,  Frank  E.  McCarthy,  Harriet 
A.  Mitchell,  Frederick  S.  Whelton,  George  W.  Wilkie  .      .  10 


—  30 

WELLS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-82  in 
special  classes;  10  in  a  class  for  conservation  of  eyesight; 
1,272  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 


1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,353 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  32  grade  teachers;  5  teachers  of 

special  classes   37 

Now  serving  on  tenure   .      .  .36 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Adelaide  M.  McGovern   .      .  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Sybil  K.  Leonard;  Assistant,  Ele- 
mentary, Ruth  M.  Crowley  2 

—  39 

Kindergartens.—  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  11 

Now  serving  on  tenure  6 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Christine  Hamburger,  Mary  I.  McKenna  .  2 

—  8 

Note.—  Three  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  ses- 
sions so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the 
equivalent  of  eleven  teachers. 
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WENDELL  PHILLIPS  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929, —  79  in 
special  classes;  14  in  a  special  English  class;  44  in  an  ele- 
mentary mechanic  arts  class;  730  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    853 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  19  grade  teachers;  5  teachers  of 

special  classes  24 

Now  serving  on  tenure  27 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Submaster,  George  C.  O'Brien  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Annie  O'Connor       ....  1 

—  29 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. — ■  Number  entitled  to  ...      ,  2 

Now  serving  on  tenure   2 

WILLIAM  BARTON  ROGERS  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICT. 
Intermediate  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-627  in 
Grades  VII  to  VIII. 
Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    623 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  18  grade  teachers  .  '   .  18 

Now  serving  on  tenure  14 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Master's  Assistant,  Lavinia  S.  Powers    ....  1 
Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,    Intermediate,    Margaret    T.    Gleason,  Louis 
Osterman   2 

—  17 

WILLIAM  E.  ENDICOTT  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,—  17  in  a 
special  class;  1,521  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,537 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  38  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   39 

Now  serving  on  tenure  30 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  Mary  E.  Murphy       ...  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Special  Class,  Sarah  Albert;  Assistants,  Elemen- 
tary, Antoinette  C.  Craffey,  Mildred  J.  Hannon,  Mary  J. 
Ruddick,  Ruth  M.Schobel,  Emily  J.  Wall       ....  6 

—  37 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  10 

Now  serving  on  tenure   7 

Note. —  Six  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 

so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 

of  thirteen  teachers. 

WILLIAM  E.  RUSSELL  DISTRICT. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929  —  16  in  a 
special  class;  643  in  Grades  I  to  VI;  235  in  Grades  VII  to 
VIII. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    864 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  22  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

special  class   23 

Now  serving  on  tenure  17 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee— Submaster,  Howard  Wilbur;  Master's  Assistant, 
Margaret  L.  Higgins  2 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Elementary,  Florence  E.  Bean,  Mary  J.  O'Leary, 

Mollie  Segal  3 

—  22 

Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  .  7 

Now  serving  on  tenure  3 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Gertrude  V.  Crandall  1 

—  4 

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  six  teachers. 

WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON  DISTRICT. 

Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929,-33  in  rapid 
advancement  classes;  1,045  in  Grades  I  to  VI. 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  period  September 

1,  1928,  to  April  1,  1929    1,038 

Teachers. —  Entitled  to  26  grade  teachers;  1  teacher  of  a 

rapid  advancement  class   27 

Now  serving  on  tenure  9 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Elementary,  B.  Ethel  McKay      ...  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Submaster,  Henry  C.  Clark;  Master's  Assistant,  Marguerite 
G.  Sullivan;  Assistants,  Elementary,  Julia  Cluck;  Margaret 
M.  Corkery,  Marion  P.  Dooley,  Beatrice  Dvilnsky,  Kather- 
ine  M.  Elston,  Mabel  E.  Fletcher,  Mary  B.  Gleason,  Florence 
Hubert,  Catherine  A.  McDonagh,  Margaret  L.  Pratt,  June 
M.  Raymond,  Margaret  R.  Scully,  Anna  C.  Whelan     .      .    15  ^ 
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Kindergartens. —  Teachers. —  Number  entitled  to  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  -pleasure  of  the  School  Com  mil- 
tee. —  First  Assistant,  M.  Isabel  Sullivan;  Assistant,  Anna 
V.  Doyle  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
First  Assistant,  Eloise  K.  Cauley;  Assistants,  Lucille  M. 
Hayes,  Mary  C.  O'Donnell  

Note. —  Two  of  the  kindergarten  teachers  served  two  sessions 
so  that  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent 
of  eight  teachers. 

CONSERVATION  OF  EYESIGHT  CLASSES. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Alice  J.  Barry,  Josie  E.  Evans 

SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistants,  Alice  V.  Campbell,  Olive  G.  Mahoney, 
Frances  E.  McColgan  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistants,  Florence  E.  Caspole,  J.  Irene  Mulledy,  F.  Jose- 
phine Rogers  

LIP-READING  CLASSES. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Assistant,  Ellen  G.  Bird  

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Assistant,  Mary  E.  Kelleher  

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

DISCIPLINARY  DAY  SCHOOL. 
Elementary  Grades. —  Largest  number  of  pupils  belonging 
between  September  1,  1928,  and  April  1,  1929  . 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Trade  Assistant,  Frances  B.  Haskell  .... 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Trade  Assistants,  Louise  M.  McGovern,  Mary  T.  Nap  hen  . 
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COOKERY. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  37 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Teachers,  Intermediate,  Helen  Nutt,  Mary  C.  Walsh  .  2 
Appointed:   To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Teachers,  Intermediate,  Lucia  A.  Buck.  Helen  N.  Cohen, 
Margaret  M.  Comisky,  Grace  A.  McDermott,  Helen  Minsky, 


Mary  F.  Murphy,  Mary  A.  Scanlan,  Martha  S.  Walker  8 

—  47 

SEWING. 

Now  serving  on  tenure  52 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Teachers,  Intermediate,  Ruth  M.  Heidenreich,  Eliza- 
beth F.  Regan;  Teachers,  Elementary,  Alice  Cody,  Beatrice 
V.  Fickett,  Emily  L.  F.  Nelles    .  .      .     \      .  .5 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Teachers,  Intermediate,  Alice  C.  Gerard,  Bertha  W.  Johnson; 
Teachers,    Elementary,    Helen    M.    Anderson,    Alice  F. 


Boyden,  Kathleen  J.  Carne}-,  Marion  A.  Clarkson,  Irma 
B.  Coffin,  Anne  V.  Cronin,  Florence  E.  Daly,  Helen  P. 
Derby,  Louise  M.  Duffy,  Mary  E.  Farrell,  Annette  M. 
Havey,  Helen  C.  Hogan,  Louise  Hurley,  Lydia  M.  E.  Kipp, 
Marie  C.  Ludovic,  Dorothy  A.  Lynch,  Lois  G.  Lynch, 
Clare  C.  McGoldrick,  Margaret  P.  Morrissey,  Josephine 
M.  Pieper,  Frances  W.  Purcell,  Margaret  A.  Reilly,  Ger- 


trude F.  Sullivan,  Mildred  A.  Winsloe   26 

9  —  83 

MANUAL  ARTS. 

Now  serving  on  tenure   69 


Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Shop  Foremen,  James  B.  Cummings,  Michael  J.  A. 
English;  Foremen,  Shop  Work,  Herbert  G.  N.  Forsell, 
Gunnar  Munnick,  Emerson  Staebner,  Americo  B.  Ventura; 
Shop  Instructors,  Walter  F.  McCarthy,  Raymond  J.  Powers, 
Joseph  J.  Reynolds;,  Instructors,  Shop  Work,  Joseph  J. 
Assmus,  WTarren  E.  Bumpus,  John  J.  Coughlin,  Leonard  L. 
Curado  13 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Shop  Foremen,  John  T.  Mendenhall,  Francis  J.  Tobin; 
Foremen,  Shop  Work,  Willis  C.  Brown,  Edward  B. 
Flaherty:  Shop  Instructors,  John  O.  ;Baker,  Joseph 
Beaton,  Andrew  Bernard,  George  N.  Bergh,  Joseph  F. 
Burke,  James  E.  Carter,  George  E.  Crabtree,  George  E. 
Cole,  John  E.  Denehy,  Joseph  Doherty,  William  F.  Gill, 
Harry  A.  Harris,  Edward  J.  Hartel,  P.  Francis  Hogan, 

^  Thomas  A.   Kerrigan,  Horatio   N.   Lamont,   Joseph  D. 

*  Mahoney,  Philip  V.  McBride,  William  J.  McSweeney, 
John  J.  Peers,  Percy  C.  Peters,  Albert  Pokat,  Stephen  T. 
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Reilly,  William  F.  Sheehan,  Frederick  W.  Swan,  John  F. 
Sullivan,  Harry  J.  Tobin,  George  C.  Todd,  George  B.  Van 
Dalinda,  Gustav  F.  Virchow,  William  C.  Walsh,  Robert 
E.  West;  Instructors,  Shop  Work,  John  F.  Ambrose,  Harold 

A.  Conant,  C.  Elmer  Damon,  Thomas  F.  Dungan,  John 

B.  Dunne,  Carl  F.  Gabele,  Earl  E.  Gowen,  Rudolph  P. 
Hague,  Nathan  P.  Harris,  Frank  A.  Hurley,  Louis  Kar- 
shick,  Gustaf  G.  Larsson,  Harold  J.  Lawlor,  Joseph  F. 
Lawton,  Joseph  N.  Manninoj  J.  Edward  Mulvanity,  Edward 
J.  Oakes,  Thomas  A.  O'Loughlin,  Theodore  F.  Roth,  Thomas 
J.  Schofield;  John  J.  H.  Shepherd,  Freeman  D.  Shepherd, 
John  P.  Sweeney;  Assistants,  Manual  Training,  Elementary, 
William  R.  Dougherty,  Frank  L.  McGee,  Frank  T.  Winston,  62 
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PART  III. 


REAPPOINTMENTS   OF  TEACHERS   OF  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  MILITARY  DRILL. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Now  serving  on  tenure: 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston    ....  1 

Girls'  Latin  School   2 

Brighton  High  School   1 

Charlestown  High  School   1 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls   2 

East  Boston  High  School   1 

Girls'  High  School   3 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts   2 

Hyde  Park  High  School   1 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School   2 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls)   1 

South  Boston  High  School   1 

—  18 

Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  Teachers  College. —  Assistant,  Eleanor  H.  Quinlan,  1 
Girls'  High  School. —  Assistant  Instructor,  Dorothy  L.  Jones,  1 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls). —  Assistant,  Rosa- 
mond W.  Estabrook;  Assistant  Instructor,  Matilda  E. 
Cogan   2 

—  4 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls. —  Assistant  Instructors, 

Mary  T.  Gibbons,  Alice  P.  McClare   2 

Horace  Mann  School. —  Teacher  of  Physical  Education, 

Mary  E.  O'Neil   1 

Department   of   Physical   Education. —  Assistants,  Clare 

Eastman,  Clare  L.  Ennice   2 

—  5 

MILITARY  DRILL. 

Now  serving  on  tenure: 

Public  Latin  School   1 

English  High  School   1 

High  School  of  Commerce   1 

Department  of  Physical  Education   6 

9 
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Appointed:  To  serve  during  the  pleasure  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee.—  English  High  School.—  Junior  Master,  Military  Drill, 
William  H.  Meanix  1 

Appointed:  To  serve  for  the  term  ending  August  31,  1930. — 
Instructors,  Leo  W.  Banks,  Peter  V.  Breen,  Robert  V. 
Dallahan,  Albert  C.  Dunphy,  William  J.  McCluskey    .      .  5 

Respectfully  yours, 

JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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FOREWORD. 


This  course  of  study  is  an  attempt  to  state  the  objec- 
tives of  the  kindergarten;  to  show  how  these  objectives 
have  their  foundation  in  the  needs  of  young  children, 
and  how  they  cany  on  through  the  pre-school  period  to 
the  more  definite  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  in  the 
grades. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  kindergarten  from  its  begin- 
ning to  develop  the  child  in  a  society  of  equals  where 
experiences  take  the  place  of  studies,  and  where  normal 
play  instincts  of  childhood  are  the  keynote  of  the  cur- 
riculum. Recognizing  the  fact  that  play  is  the  chief 
business  of  childhood,  and  its  natural  means  of  education, 
the  kindergarten  aims  to  enrich  the  play  life  of  its  children 
through  broadening  and  interpreting  their  experiences; 
through  furnishing  opportunity  for  creative  expression; 
through  an  abundance  of  joyous,  yet  well  ordered  activities. 
It  endeavors  also  to  adjust  the  children  to  their  social 
relationships  through  utilizing  life  situations  in  which 
the  requirements  of  their  relationships  may  find  simple 
expression. 

The  child  who  attends  kindergarten  has  the  advantage 
of  a  gradual  change  from  the  atmosphere  of  his  home  to 
that  of  the  grades,  since  many  of  his  new  experiences 
are  related  to  those  of  home  life  and  the  bond  between 
kindergartner  and  mother  is  a  close  one.  The  kinder- 
garten aims  to  strengthen  this  tie  between  home  and 
school,  thus  building  for  better  parenthood  and,  there- 
fore, for  more  satisfactory  home  and  community  living. 

The  kindergarten  fosters  the  spiritual  life  of  the  children 
with  the  same  intelligent  care  which  it  gives  to  their 
physical  and  mental  life,  to  the  end  that  the  citizens  of 
the  future  may  not  forget  their  spiritual  heritage. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FUNDAMENTALS. 


The  modern  insistence  that  "  education  is  life/'  and 
that  the  aim  of  education  is  not  the  acquiring  of  informa- 
tion but  the  development  of  power  to  live  one's  life  fully, 
joyously  and  successfully,  confirms  anew  the  kinder- 
gartner's  long-time  belief  that  in  the  everyday  experiences, 
relationships,  and  interests  of  her  little  children,  she  will 
find  the  subject  matter  of  the  kindergarten  curriculum. 

The  emphasis  on  the  need  of  establishing  right  mental 
attitudes  instead  of  imparting  information,  and  the  belief 
in  the  importance  of  helping  children  to  find  simple  con- 
nections and  relations  among  the  isolated  and  imperfectly 
understood  experiences  of  their  lives,  are  today  receiving 
scientific  and  convincing  indorsement  from  sources  of 
unquestioned  authority.  Present  day  psychology  claims 
that  "integration  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  normal 
mentality,"  thus  furnishing  modern  confirmation  of  the 
familiar  kindergarten  doctrine  that  where  "  wholeness  is, 
there  is  life,"  and  of  the  constant  kindergarten  practice 
of  linking  the  activities  of  the  child  with  the  everyday  life 
about  him. 

The  further  claim  that  the  mental  attitudes  of  earliest 
childhood  are  the  most  important  factors  in  determining 
later  life  adjustments,  greatly  strengthens  the  kinder- 
gartner's  subordination  of  facts  and  information  to  the 
development  of  right  outlooks  and  habits  in  her  children. 
She  may  well  turn  with  renewed  assurance  to  the  task  of 
determining  which  of  the  many  experiences  crowding  the 
lives  of  little  children  should  be  selected  for  especial 
emphasis  and  interpretation  during  their  kindergarten 
years,  so  that  the  right  attitudes  may  be  established,  and 
the  desired  integration  successfully  accomplished. 

These  " crowding  experiences"  fall  into  two  main 
classes,  those  relating  to  nature  and  those  dealing  with 
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human  life;  and  every  little  child,  no  matter  how  meager 
his  environment,  gives  ample  proof  both  in  his  play  and 
in  his  conversation  of  having  had  such  contacts.  Any 
observer  of  four  and  five  year  olds  knows  that  they  talk 
of  the  weather,  of  the  falling  snow  and  drenching  rain, 
of  the  flowers  they  have  seen,  of  their  pets  at  home,  and 
of  the  birds  hopping  about  the  streets;  knows,  too,  that 
they  play  father  and  mother,  grocer  and  carpenter,  soldier 
and  policeman,  and  even  repeat  in  play  their  varied  church 
experiences.  Many  other  experiences  are  revealed  in 
their  play  and  conversation  which  must  not  be  forgotten, 
such  as  a  drive  to  the  beach  or  the  country  with  little 
friends,  a  shopping  expedition  with  mother,  the  joy  and 
excitement  of  the  Christmas  season,  the  delight  of  a  birth- 
day party,  a  trip  to  the  Common  to  feed  the  pigeons  and 
squirrels,  or  to  the  Art  Museum  to  see  the  exhibits  and 
pictures.  These  lists  could  be  indefinitely  lengthened, 
but  the  significant  thing  to  realize  is  that  all  the  items  in 
such  a  list  must  fall  under  these  two  categories  of  nature 
and  human  experiences,  and  that  early  understanding  of 
these  great  phases  of  life  and  proper  adjustment  to  them 
are,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  problem 
then  becomes  one  of  considering  quite  specifically  the 
contacts  each  group  of  children  has  had  before  coming 
to  kindergarten,  the  ideas  and  attitudes,  right  or  wrong, 
already  established,  and  finally,  those  ideas  and  attitudes 
which  should  be  so  strengthened  and  enriched  that  they 
will  become  the  dominant  ones  in  the  children's  lives. 

The  following  lists  aim  to  indicate  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy  for  the  Boston  kindergartens  the  existing 
background  of  experiences  of  which  the  kindergartner 
should  make  use,  and  the  ideals  she  should  hope  to  establish 
to  some  degree  during  kindergarten  days. 

Nature. 
Contacts  already  established. 
All  children  will  have 

Felt  seasonal  changes,  cold,  heat,  wind,  sunshine. 
Seen  snow,  rain,  ice,  sky,  clouds,  moon,  stars. 
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Seen  trees,  flowers,  grass. 
Seen  cats,  dogs,  horses,  pigeons,  sparrows. 
Some  children  Avill  also  have 
Been  to  the  country,  woods,  beach. 
Picked  flowers;  cared  for  gardens. 
Seen  farm  animals;   cared  for  pets;  visited  the  zoo. 
Ideas  and  attitudes  already  established. 
Awareness  of  beauty,  or  indifference  to  it. 
Enjoyment  of  natural  phenomena,  or  fear  of  them. 
Kindness  towards  all  living  things,  or  cruelty  and  indifference. 
Essentials  to  be  emphasized. 

A  growing  sense  of  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  the  outdoor 

world,  and  of  the  love  and  power  of  its  Maker. 
An  interest  in  caring  for  that  which  is  weaker  than  themselves, 

best  fostered  through  having  gardens  and  pets. 
An  opportunity  to  share  in  the  great  experiences  through  which 
the  race  has  found  its  way  to  the  things  of  the  spirit: 
the  power  of  the  invisible  wind:  the  universal  possession 
of  the  beauty  of  stars  and  sunset  and  rainbow :  the  mystery 
of  growth  from  seed  to  plant  and  from  bulb  to  flower: 
and  the  almost  miraculous  transformation  of  egg  to  bird, 
and  of  crawling  caterpillar  into  beautiful,  soaring  butterfly. 

The  Family. 

Contacts  already  established. 

Children  will  have  grown  familiar  with  parents,  brothers  and 

sisters,  grandparents,  other  relatives. 
Children   will   have   recognized   special   relations   to  these 

individuals. 
Will  have  been  cared  for  by  older  relatives. 
Will  have  played  with  brothers  and  sisters. 
Will  have,  in  some  cases,  shared  in  the  care  of  younger  children. 
Ideas  already  established. 

Children  will  have  generalized  regarding  the  family  relationship, 

imputing  it  to  all  people,  animals  and  even  objects. 
Children  will  have  formed  definite  ideas  of  each  relationship, 
based  on  individual  experience,  e.  g.,  will  think  of 

Mother  as  one  who  loves  and  tends,  or  as  one  who 
punishes. 

Father  as  tender  and  kind,  or  cruel  and  unjust. 
Brother  as  a  good  comrade,  or  a  tease  and  bully. 
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Sister  as  a  helper,  or  as  an  unsympathetic  critic. 
Baby  as  one  to  be  protected,  or  as  an  interloper,  or  one 
to  be  teased. 

Note. —  These  ideas  of  the  family  are  often  well  established 
before  the  age  of  four  years,  and  frequently  color  the  whole 
future  life  of  the  individual,  determining  to  a  large  degree 
the  success  or  failure  of  his  adult  relationships.  •  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they  be  correct 
and  adequate. 
Essentials  to  be  emphasized. 

The  idea  of  the  family  as  a  whole,  bound  together  by  the  ties 
of  common  inheritance,  name,  traditions,  and  love,  in  which 
each  gives  of  his  best  for  the  good  of  all. 
The  idea  that  each  member  has  his  special  work  to  do. 
Father  works  and  provides  for  the  family. 
Mother  takes  care  of  home  and  children. 
Little  child  obeys,  helps,  is  happy  and  cheerful. 
The  idea  of  the  universality  of  family  life,  deepened  by  stories 
and  pictures  of  children  of  other  races,  thus  helping  to 
develop  right  race  attitudes  in  the  earliest  years. 
A  growing  sense  of  God  as  our  Father,  and  of  all  men  as  our 
brothers. 

The  Industrial  World. 

Contacts  already  established. 
Children  will  have 
Been  on  errands  to  the  store  (alone  or  with  elders);  will 

have  seen  money  used  to  make  purchases. 
Seen  father,  brother  and  others  go  to  daily  work. 
Had  money  given  them,  to  spend  or  put  in  bank. 
Watched  workers  at  their  tasks. 

Heard  family  finances  discussed,  getting  impressions  of  their 

importance  even  when  they  do  not  understand. 
Played  at  being  storekeeper,  coal  man,  other  workers. 
Ideas  already  established. 

Idea  that  practically  everyone  works  in  some  special  way. 
Idea  that  they  will  do  some  specific  work  later,  shown  by  fre- 
quent references  to  what  they  are  going  to  do  when  grown 
up. 

Idea  that  work  is  interesting,  shown  by  eagerness  to  take  a 
part  in  it  now. 
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Ideas  of  a  wrong  sort,  such  as  that 
Work  is  distasteful,  or  beneath  them. 
People  performing  certain  tasks  are  inferior. 
It  is  clever  to  get  more  than  you  have  paid  for. 
Money  is  the  key  to  happiness. 
Essentials  to  be  emphasized. 
An  opportunity  to  see  and  share  in  as  many  simple,  essential 

forms  of  work  as  possible. 
Ideas  of  thrift,  perseverance,  courtesy  and  honesty  presented 

through  right  example. 
Ideas  of  the  right  use  and  evaluation  of  money  through  con- 
crete, carefully  guided  experience. 
Ideas  of  dependence  on  the  industrial  world,  the  gratitude 
due  it,  and  at  least  the  beginning  of  a  sense  of  responsibility 
To  do  their  share,  however  small. 

The  State. 

Contacts  already  established. 
Children  will  have 

Seen  flags  —  their  own  and  others. 
Seen  public  servants  —  postmen,  police  and  others. 
Seen  public  buildings,  monuments,  historical  sites,  parades. 
Heard  of  some  of  the  national  heroes,  of  some  of  the  public 
officials. 

Seen  instances  of  respect  or  disrespect  for  law  and  for  those 

of  other  nations  or  races. 
Shared  in  the  gifts  of  their  city  or  state,  such  as  playgrounds, 

parks,  libraries. 
Been  told  that  signs  tell  them  not  to  walk  on  the  grass,  not 
to  pick  flowers,  not  to  cross  street  until  the  policeman 
gives  the  signal, —  in  many  cases  their  first  experiences  of 
city  or  state  laws. 
Ideas  already  established. 

Idea  of  the  flag  as  an  object  entitled  to  special  care  and  respect 

or  as  a  mere  plaything  to  be  treated  with  indifference. 
Idea  of  policeman  as  a  friend  to  be  trusted  and  obeyed,  or  as 

one  to  be  feared  and  evaded. 
Idea  of  law-breaking  as  wrong  and  dishonorable,  or  as  an  indi- 
cation of  cleverness. 
Idea  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  races  and  nations,  or  an  idea  of 
his  own  group  as  superior  to  all  others. 
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Essentials  to  be  emphasized. 

The  need  of  scrupulous  respect  to  the  flag,  to  all  officials  and  to 
the  law. 

The  need  of  sympathy  and  respect  to  people  of  other  racial 
groups,  to  their  flag,  customs  and  language. 

The  establishment  of  such  pride  in  our  country's  heroes  and 
achievements  as  will  make  for  better  citizenship.  Visits 
to  historic  places,  stories  of  great  men,  and  suitable  celebra- 
tion of  patriotic  holidays  may  all  serve  as  means  to  this  end. 

The  use  of  toys  emphasizing  the  ideals  of  peace. 

The  desirability  of  arbitrating  differences  of  opinion. 

The  Church. 

It  is  essential  that  the  kindergartner  should  realize  that  her 
children  are  having  contacts  with  the  church  and  are  form- 
ing ideas  regarding  it,  even  though  it  is  not  within  her 
province  to  give  religious  instruction.  She  should  show  a 
broad-minded  sympathy  with  any  references  her  children 
make  to  their  church  experiences,  and  should  treat  all 
religious  matters  with  reverence.  Scrupulous  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  impose  sectarian  views  upon  the  children. 
Through  simple  prayers  and  hymns,  and  through  reverent 
tracing  of  the  beauties  and  comforts  of  their  daily  lives 
to  their  beginnings,  the  children  may  be  led  to  recognize 
God  as  the  Source  and  Giver  of  all  good  things,  the  One  to 
whom  our  love  and  thanks  are  due. 


Xote. —  In  making  the  foregoing  lists  of  contacts, 
it  is  of  course  recognized  that  very  few  children  will  have 
had  all  those  suggested;  also,  that  other  experiences 
might  well  be  added  to  those  listed.  It  is  hoped  that  each 
kindergartner  will  study  her  own  group  and  neighborhood 
with  greater  care  because  of  these  suggestions,  in  order 
that  she  may  discover  the  actual  content  of  her  children's 
minds,  and  the  experiences  which  she  needs  to  provide 
in  order  that  her  presentation  of  these  great  relationships 
may  be  grounded  in  that  which  is  real  to  the  children. 

Suggestions  regarding  methods  are  not  given  here  as 
they  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  Course  of  Study. 
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Summary. 

A  kindergartner,  who  has  it  thus  in  mind  that  every 
child  in  her  care  is  to  be  helped  to  a  reasonably  adequate 
idea  of  these  fundamental  life-experiences  during  his 
kindergarten  days,  will  find  endless  opportunities  to 
emphasize  them,  and  will  make  use  of  these  as  they  present 
themselves.  However,  certain  times  of  the  year  seem 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  special  ideas;  hence,  the  cur- 
riculum follows  certain  general  lines  each  year,  while  it 
shows  constant  variation  in  details. 

The  experiences  with  Nature  follow  the  three  great 
seasons  during  which  the  children  are  in  kindergarten; 
and  every  child  should  be  awakened  to  the  great  cycle  from 
life  to  sleep,  and  sleep  to  life  again,  which  each  transition 
from  fall  to  winter  and  winter  to  spring  gives  in  this 
northern  climate,  and  which  so  greatly  influences  life  and 
literature  and  customs. 

The  human  relationships  follow  almost  as  logical  an 
order  of  their  own,  for  it  is  alsolutely  natural  to  emphasize 
the  family  early  in  the  year,  as  it  furnishes  the  experiences 
closest  to  the  children's  lives,  and  to  follow  it  with  the 
consideration  of  those  whose  work  makes  the  family  life 
possible,  and  whose  yearly  harvesting  of  God's  gifts  leads 
up  to  the  Thanksgiving  festival.  Gratitude  to  family, 
to  the  working  world,  and  to  God  finds  expression  at 
Christmas,  when  many  of  the  children  learn  for  the  first 
time  the  joy  of  making  and  presenting  their  own  gifts. 

The  great  national  holidays,  which  fall  in  February 
make  that  the  natural  time  for  especial  emphasis  on  the 
state,  though  other  patriotic  holidays  receive  their  share 
of  attention  as  they  occur. 

Public  schools  do  not  give  religious  instruction,  but  the 
recognition  of  God's  goodness  and  the  expression  of 
gratitude  to  Him  are  daily  emphasized  in  prayer  and  hymn 
and  simple  grace. 

And  so  the  year  rounds  itself  out,  with  each  essential 
relationship  having  its  especial  time  for  emphasis  through 
excursions   and   conversation,    stories   and   poetry  and 
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pictures,  songs  and  games  and  constructive  projects,  while 
it  is  also  touched  on  again  and  again  as  opportunity  offers, 
that  a  conscious  reliving  of  experience  may  bring  that 
fuller  grasp  of  its  significance,  without  which  life  is  a  mere 
succession  of  events  rather  than  a  wrell-related,  wisely 
controlled  totality.  No  two  kindergartners  will  follow 
just  the  same  plan,  but  each  with  her  goal  clearly  in  mind  — 
to  place  her  children  in  the  right  relationships  to  the  life 
of  which  they  are  a  part  —  will  find  a  natural  continuity 
binding  all  the  passing  experiences  together,  and  making 
of  them  an  illuminated  and  integrated  whole. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  AND  CONSTRUCTIVE 
ACTIVITIES. 


Objectives. 

To  meet  the  child's  need  of  handling  materials,  and  his  need  of 

making  and  unmaking. 
To  develop  manual  skill  in  order  that  the  child  may  experience 

the  satisfaction  of  achievement. 
To  develop  creative  expression. 
Materials. 

Those  which  can  be  easily  manipulated. 
Those  which  can  be  made  into  satisfying  objects. 
Those  which  provide  stimulus  for  further  development,  and 
make  progressive  work  possible. 
Methods. 

Opportunity  given  child  to  become  familiar  with  material  by 
using  freely. 

Help  given  when  new  step  is  necessary,  or  when  better  technic 
would  accomplish  the  child's  purpose.    This  may  be  done 
with  an  individual  child,  or  with  a  group. 
Judgment  of  results,  and  suggestions  for  improvement  from 
both  children  and  teacher. 
Standards. 

For  measuring  skill  in  use  of  materials. 

Improvement  in  handling  tools  —  paste,  scissors,  crayons, 
etc. 

Improvement  in  construction  of  an}'  single  object. 
Increase  in  variety  of  objects  made. 
For  measuring  the  development  of  the  child. 
Degree  of  interest  in  his  work. 
Ability  to  initiate  plans. 
Ability  to  gain  through  suggestion. 
Progress  in  power  to  rate  his  own  achievements. 

Detailed  Suggestions  for  Use  of  Materials. 
Building  Blocks. 

Objectives. 

We  give  blocks  to  the  child  to  incite  him  to  the  exercise  and 
development  of  his  creative  power,  and  to  provide  him 
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with  repeated  experiences  of  the  laws  of  stability,  bulk, 
and  balance,  which  are  fundamentals  of  construction. 
We  believe  that  in  his  play,  he  builds,  not  only  the  object  of  his 
present  interest,  but  his  future  character  and  ultimate 
material  success. 

"  Even  in  play,  .  cultivate  the  art  of  well  doing." — Calvin 
Coolidge. 

Materials. 

Enlarged  Froebelian  building  blocks. 
Boston  floor  blocks. 

Miscellaneous  blocks  —  cylinders,  cones,  square  prisms,  tri- 
angular prisms,  boards  of  different  lengths. 
Suggestive  toys  —  dolls,  animals,  automobiles,  etc. 
Methods. 

Discuss  informally  the  type  of  work  to  be  done. 
Provide  plenty  of  material  for  free  experiment. 
Encourage  each  child  to  formulate  his  plan,  and  build  toward  it. 
Give  as  occasion  requires  such  constructive  units  as  will  stimu- 
late better  building. 
Individual  building. 

Group  building  —  two  or  three,  and,  later  in  the  year, 

more  children  working  together. 
Class  building. 

Let  the  children  judge  the  work  at  the  close  of  the  period,  and 
make  suggestions  for  improvement. 
Types  of  Work. 
Free  building. 

The  individual  or  the  group  choosing. 
The  blocks  desired. 
What  to  build. 
How  to  build  it. 
Free  within  limitations. 

The  kindergartner,  or  the  children,  may  limit. 
The  choice  of  blocks. 
The  choice  of  what  shall  be  made. 
The  way  or  method  of  building. 
Organized  building, —  entire  class  to  have  same  material. 

Imitation  —  some  good  form  shown  by  kindergartner,  or 

individual  child,  to  stimulate  better  building. 
Suggestion  —  to  get  variety  of  form,  but  same  underlying 
idea. 
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Results. 

Increase  of  manual  dexterity. 

Development  of  judgment  in  selecting  suitable  material  to 

carry  out  a  given  purpose. 
Development  of  creative  power. 
Formation  of  habits. 

Care  of  blocks, —  putting  away  in  order. 

Quiet  use  and  careful  handling. 

Respect  for  other  children's  work. 

Fair  play  —  sharing  with  others. 

Observation  of  the  work  of  others  for  comparisons  and 

standards. 
Leadership. 
Helpfulness. 
Self-control. 
Projects  usually  undertaken  in  a  single  year. 

Engines  and  trains;  individual  contributions  later  developed 

into  a  system  of  tracks,  bridges,  and  stations. 
Harvest  fields;   barns  with  stalls  for  animals;   wagons,  and 

enclosures. 
Farms  and  gardens. 
Thanksgiving  project. 
Toys  and  toy  shops. 

Cities, —  homes,  stores,  civic  buildings,  churches;  first  made  as 
individual  forms,  later  assembled  to  make  a  community. 

Trade  representations  —  factories,  and  stores. 

Other  forms  of  transportation  —  wagons,  motor  trucks, 
garages,  airplanes,  boats. 

Plastic  Materials. 
Sand. 

Objectives. 

To  satisfy  the  child's  desire  to  use  a  familiar  and  easily  manipu- 
lated material. 
To  help  the  child  to  give  form  to  his  vague  ideas. 
Materials. 

Clean,  fine  white  beach  sand. 

Sand  toys:  wooden  spoons,  shovels,  sifters,  cans,  for  use  with 
dry  sand. 

Tin  moulds:  cubes,  cylinders,  zinc  cutters,  cake  tins  for  use 

with  wet  sand. 
Nature  materials:  shells,  stones,  seeds. 
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Method. 

Free  use  of  material. 
Filling  and  emptying  of  receptacles. 
Hut  building,  tunneling,  etc. 
Finger  impressions. 

Suggestions  for  the  expansion  of  child's  idea,  by  the  teacher. 
Development  of  play  projects. 
Results. 

Satisfaction  that  comes  to  every  child  from  simple  manipulative 

and  constructive  activities. 
Strengthening  of  hand  muscles. 

Clay  and  Plastecine. 

Objectives. 

To  satisfy  the  child's  desire  to  handle,  mould,  and  create  with 
plastic  materials. 
Materials. 

Modeling  clay  and  plastecine. 

A  large  earthen  jar  with  cover. 

Modeling  tools:  smooth  sticks,  toothpicks,  etc. 

Xature  material  for  impressions :  shells,  seeds,  etc. 

Moulds  of  different  kinds:  wooden  stencils,  tin  cutters,  etc. 

Paint  brushes  and  shellac. 

Models:  —  a  carefully  chosen  selection,  simple  in  form,  of 
fruits,  birds,  fish,  bowls  and  vases. 

Drawing  and  Painting. 
"The  thing  your  little  child  doth  make 
May  crude  and  worthless  be. 
It  is  his  effort  to  create 
Should  gladden  thee." — Froebel. 

Objectives. 

To  increase  love  of  beauty. 

To  develop  self  expression. 
Materials. 

Large  sheets  of  paper  for  crayoning. 

Newsprint  for  painting. 

Crayons. 

Paint  —  liquid  water  color,  and  calcimo  for  large  work. 
Brushes  —  large  and  small  for  various  types  of  work. 
Easels  —  portable  with  steady  frame  work,  or  hanging  shelf 
with  nearby  table  for  paints. 
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Pictures  and  beautiful  objects  for  observation,  enjoyment,  and 
inspiration. 

Method. 

The  manipulative  stage  is  the  beginning  of  all  manual  activity. 

With  some  children  it  is  a  much  longer  one  than  with  others. 

It  is  a  necessary  and  natural  condition,  and  not  at  all 

hopeless.    With  crayon  it  takes  the  form  of  scribbling, 

and  with  paint  we  call  it  "  daubing." 
Out  of  this  apparently  chaotic  production,  the  child  begins  to 

name  forms  which  mean  something  to  him,  and  he  may 

ask  for  help  to  achieve  his  idea. 
Training  in  technic  should  only  be  given  when  definite  need 

arises,  as  the  great  object  of  all  drawing  and  painting  is  the 

development  of  power  to  express  one's  self  freely  and 

clearly. 

Results. 

Joy  in  the  use  of  new  materials. 
Satisfaction  in  the  power  to  express  ideas. 
Better  technic. 

Keener  observation  of  the  world  around  him. 
A  growing  appreciation  of  beauty. 

Paper  and  Cardboard  Construction. 

Objectives. 

To  satisfy  the  child's  need  of  making  and  possessing  things. 
To  arouse  an  interest  in  skill,  through  the  desire  to  make  an 
object  which  requires  skill. 

Materials. 

Paper  —  stiff  enough  to  make  a  satisfactory  object. 

Cardboard  —  light  weight . 

Paste. 

Crayons  for  decorating  objects  made. 

Scissors. 

Boxes. 

Spools. 

Collar  buttons,  wire  fasteners,  pins. 
Cardboard  disks. 
String,  etc. 
Methods. 
Give  opportunity  to  experiment. 
Encourage  repetition  of  form  with  improvements. 
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Teach  how  to  fold  carefully;  how  to  cut  on  a  crease;  how  to 
use  paste,  pins,  buttons  and  wire  fasteners  in  combining 
parts. 

Suggest  additions  and  improvements. 

If  the  children  who  do  not  discover  it  are  taught  to  make  the 
"box  form",  they  will  have  a  good  basis  for  creative  work. 

This  type  of  work  is  a  more  advanced  form  of  construction 
than  that  with  blocks,  for  it  involves  folding,  decorating, 
cutting  and  pasting,  and  usually  cannot  be  changed  with- 
out destroying  the  material.  Crude  objects  will  be  made 
at  first,  and  although  attention  must  be  paid  to  skill  in 
handling  tools,  and  to  neatness  of  work,  these  must  not 
be  emphasized  to  the  extent  of  discouraging  creative 
effort. 

Sewing. 

Sewing  in  the  kindergarten  is  of  two  kinds: 

Making  pictures  and  designs  on  perforated  cards  with  bright 
colored  thread. 

This  gives  opportunity  for  simple  rhythmic  arrangement 
and  crude  picture  making.  The  child  should  be  allowed 
free  experiment  at  first,  and  then  be  helped  to  better  work. 
This  form  of  sewing  furnishes  an  interesting  occupation 
for  some  children,  but  should  not  be  forced  upon  those 
who  get  no  satisfaction  from  it. 
Making  simple  articles  from  cloth  or  paper. 

This  is  of  value  for  the  child  who  is  no  longer  satisfied  with 
wrapping  a  cloth  around  her  doll,  but  wishes  a  more  per- 
manent dress;  for  the  making  of  dresses  and  hats  for  use 
in  plays  and  pageants;  for  meeting  the  child's  desire  to 
do  the  type  of  sewing  done  by  adults. 

Emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  use  for  which  the  article 
is  designed  rather  than  upon  perfection  of  technic.  New 
steps  may  be  taught  as  the  need  arises:  making  inside 
seams,  turning  a  hem.  Cutting  is  an  important  element 
of  this  occupation,  and  the  children  should  be  helped 
to  use  and  make  patterns  for  their  work. 

Surface  Material. 
Surface  material  —  circular,  square,  and  triangular  tablets, 
sticks,  rings,  shells,  nature  material  —  helps  to  satisfy  the  child's 
instinctive  desire  to  " arrange." 
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He  should  be  helped  to  go  from  mere  arrangement  to  definite 
rhythmic  borders  and  balanced  designs.  Some  children  will 
use  this  material  to  make  pictures  of  houses,  carts,  trains  and  so 
forth,  but  crayons  and  building  blocks  are  better  adapted  to  this 
kind  of  expression.  The  surface  material,  however,  may  be  used 
with  satisfaction  for  sidewalks,  parquetry  floors,  and  decorative 
units. 

Weaving. 

Weaving,  although  a  better  occupation  for  older  children,  may 
be  used  satisfactorily  by  some  children  in  the  kindergarten. 
However,  once  the  process  is  learned,  there  is  very  little  oppor- 
tunity for  creative  work. 

Paper  weaving  may  be  used  occasionally,  but  should  not  be 
attempted  with  all  children. 

Roving  is  the  best  material  for  this  work  for  the  kindergarten 
child.  It  can  be  used  to  make  hammocks,  holders,  bags,  scarfs 
and  hats. 

Pegs  and  Beads. 

This  material  is  recommended  chiefly  for  four  year  olds. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  child  needs  materials  which 
are  easy  to  handle,  and  satisfying  as  to  results,  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  effort  on  his  part.  The  pegs  and  beads  answer  these 
needs,  and  may  be  used  first  for  color  arrangements,  and  later 
for  number  combinations  and  designs. 

The  first  use  of  pegs  by  the  younger  children  may  be  simply 
putting  them  into  a  tile  and  taking  them  out.  Soon,  the  children 
begin  to  inclose  a  space  or  divide  the  tile  into  sections  by  rows 
of  pegs.  During  this  time  emphasis  may  be  laid  upon  the  colors. 
Later  a  great  variety  of  design  arrangements  may  be  developed, 
and  emphasized  by  the  use  of  beads  slipped  over  the  pegs. 

Bead  stringing  is  usually  of  deep  interest  to  the  children  and 
begins  with  the  stringing  of  solid  color,  soon  developing  into  the 
more  difficult  rhythmic  arrangements  of  color  and  number  units. 
The  use  of  beads  is  somewhat  limited  and  should  soon  be  laid  aside 
for  something  more  developing.  Later  in  the  year,  however 
double  stringing  offers  a  new  aspect  of  an  old  occupation.  Main- 
new  varieties  of  color  and  number  combinations  can  be  discovered 
with  renewed  enthusiasm. 

Through  the  handling  of  pegs  and  beads,  the  child  begins  to 
get  a  sense  of  color,  number,  and  spacing;  gains  a  little  skill  in 
handling  objects,  and  has  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing  a 
definite  result  within  a  short  space  of  time. 
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LITERATURE. 


"Let  me  tell  the  stories  and  I  care  not  who  writes  the  text- 
books."—  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

Objectives. 

To  foster  the  love  of  good  literature. 

To  stimulate  the  imagination. 

To  establish  right  attitudes  and  standards. 

To  enrich  the  child's  background. 

To  furnish  opportunity  for  language  expression. 
Types  and  Suggested  Lists. 

Mother  Goose  and  Nursery  Rhymes. 

"The  baby  whose  mother  has  not  charmed  him  in  his  cradle  with  rhyme 
and  song  has  no  enchanting  dreams;  he  is  not  gay,  and  he  will  never  be 
a  great  musician.''  Old  Swiss  saving. 


Rhymes  for  parts  of  body,  counting 
Brow-bender  .... 
This  little  pig  went  to  market 
Five  little  squirrels 
Pat-a-cake 

One,  two,  buckle  my  shoe 
Little  Nancy  Etticoat  . 
Two  little  blackbirds  . 
Hey,  diddle,  diddle 
I  have  a  little  sister 
Over  in  the  Meadow 

All  for  baby  . 
Rhymes  for  active  play. 

Ride-a  cock  horse 

To  market,  to  market  . 

Trot,  trot  over  the  ditch 

The  rider  is  ready 
Rhymes  of  everyday  life. 

Little  Boy  Blue  . 

Little  Jack  Horner 

I  love  little  pussy  . 

The  north  wind  doth  blow 

Bye,  baby  bunting 

A  birdie  with  a  yellow  bill 

Hurt  no  living  thing  . 

Mary's  lamb  . 


nonsense,  guessing: 

A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
A  Hook  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
A  Book  of  Nursery  Rh\mes. 
A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
The  Child's  own  Book  of 

Verse. 
Finger  Plays. 

A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
Father  Plays. 
Father  Plays. 

A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 
A  Child's  Garden  of  Verse. 
Sing  Song. 
The  Land  of  Song. 
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Rhymes  about  nature. 
Little  drops  of  water. 
The  rain  is  raining  all  around 
The  friendly  cow  . 
Who  has  seen  the  wind' 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star 
Little  lamb,  who  made  thee 

All  things  bright  and  beautiful 

Collections  of  Poetry  for  Children. 
A  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes  . 
A  Child's  Own  Book  of  Verse 
Pinafore  Palace 

Sing  Song  

The  Land  of  Song 

When  We  Were  Very  Young  . 

Now  We  Are  Six 

The  Child's  Garden  of  Verse  . 

Silver  Pennies  .... 

Fairies  and  Chimneys 

The  Fairy  Flute 

Under  the  Window  . 

A  Child's  Day  .... 


Festival  Stories. 
Hallowe'en. 

A  Hallowe'en  story  .... 
Thanksgiving. 

Old  Man  Rabbit's  Thanksgiving  Dinner 
The  Little  Red  House  with  no  Doors 
How  Patty  Gave  Thanks 
The  King's  Thanksgiving  . 
Christmas. 

When  the  King  Came  .... 


The  Shepherds  and  the  Angels 
The  First  Christmas  . 


The  Christmas  Story  

The  Golden  Cobwebs  

The  Kitten  that  Wanted  to  be  a  Christmas 
Present. 

A  Visit  from  Santa  Claus  .... 

Wee  Robin's  Christmas  Song 
Valentine's  Day. 

The  Valentine  Box  

Patriotic  Days. 

Little  George  Washington  .... 

Great  George  Washington  .... 


A  Child's  Garden  of  Verse. 
A  Child's  Garden  of  Verse. 
Sing  Song. 
The  Land  of  Song. 
A    Child's    Own    Book  of 
Verse. 

A    Child's   Own    Book  of 
Verse. 

Charles  Welsh. 
Skinner  and  Wickes. 
Wiggin  and  Smith. 
Christina  G.  Rossetti. 
Katharine  H.  Shute. 
A.  A.  Milne. 
A.  A.  Milne. 
R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Blanche  J.  Thompson. 
Rose  Fyleman. 
Rose  Fyleman. 
Kate  Greenaway. 
Walter  De  La  Mare. 


Tell  It  Again  Stories. 

For  the  Story  Teller. 
Stories  for  Sunday  Telling. 
In  the  Child's  World. 
Tell  Me  Another  Story. 

When  the  King  Came  and 
Other  Stories. 

Children's  Book  of  Christ- 
mas Stories. 

The  First  Christmas,  E.  E. 
Hale. 

The  New  Testament. 
How  to  Tell  Stories. 
Tell  It  Again  Stories. 

Clement  Moore. 

My  Book  House,  Volume  I. 

Tell  Me  Another  Story. 

The  Story  Hour. 
The  Storv  Hour. 
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Stories  from  Life  of  Washington 

Stories  from  Life  of  Lincoln 

Little  Lad  of  Long  Ago 

The  Boy  that  Hungered  for  Knowledge 

Our  Flag  

Easter. 

The  Easter  Story  

Herr  Oster  Hase  

Lessons  on  Faith  

Story  of  the  Small  Green  Caterpillar 


Children's  Stories  and  How 

to  Tell  Them. 
Children's  Stories  and  How 

to  Tell  Them. 
For  the  Children's  Hour. 
Anecdotes  of  Lincoln. 
Schaumer. 

Tell  Me  Another  Story. 
For  the  Children's  Hour. 
Parables  from  Nature. 
In  Story  Land. 


CUMULATIVE  AND  REPETITIVE  STORIES. 


Name. 

Source. 

Book  Title. 

The  Tittle  Tree  in  the  Ground. 

Old  English  Ballads. 

Pinafore  Palace. 

Old  Woman  and  her  Pig. 

English  Nursery  Rhymes. 

For  the  Children's  Hour. 

Chicken  Lieken. 

English  Folk  Tales. 

Folk  Lore  Stories  and  Proverbs. 

The  Little  Red  Hen  and  the  Grain 
of  Wheat. 

Old,  Old  Tales  Retold. 

Billy  Bob  Tail. 

Jane  Hoxie. 

Kindergarten  Stories. 

The  Gingerbread  Boy. 

A  New  England  Folk  Tale. 

Old,  Old  Tales  Retold. 

The  Bowl  of  Bread  and  Milk. 

Emilie  Poulsson. 

Symbolic  Education. 

FOLK  TALES,  FABLES  AND  LEGENDS. 


Name. 

Source. 

Book  Title. 

The  Three  Bears. 

Robert  Southey. 

Children's  Stories  and  How  to  Tell 
Them. 

The  Tale  of  a  Black  Cat. 

An  American  Folk  Tale. 

The  Oak  Tree  Fairy  Book. 

The  Turtle  Who  Could  Not  Stop 
Talking. 

An  East  India  Fable. 

Jataka  Tales. 

The  Little  Girl  and  the  Hare. 

A  German  Folk  Tale. 

My  Book  House,  Vol.  I. 

The  Little  Half  Chick. 

A  Spanish  Folk  Tale. 

My  Book  House,  Vol.  I. 

Shingesiss. 

A  Chippewa  Indian  Tale. 

My  Book  House,  Vol.  1. 

King  Midas. 

Greek  Myth. 

Tell  It  Again  Stories. 

The  Lion  and  the  Mouse. 

Aesop's  Fables. 

Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten 
Stories. 

North  Wind  and  the  Sun. 

Aesop's  Fables. 

Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten 
Stories. 

The  Milkmaid  and  her  Pail. 

Aesop's  Fables. 

Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten 
Stories. 

The  House  that  Jack  Built. 

English  Nursery  Rhymes. 

The  First  Book  of  Stories  for  the 
Story-Teller. 
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FOLK  TALES,  FABLES  AND  LEGENDS.— Concluded. 


Name. 

Source. 

Book  Title. 

The  Key  of  the  Kingdom. 

.  English  Nursery  Rhymes. 

Pinafore  Palace. 

Little  Jack  Rollabout. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 

Teeny-Tiny. 

An  English  Folk  Tale. 

English  Fairy  Tale.". 

The  Dear  Little  Hen. 

Czechoslovak. 

Fairy  Tales  and  Folk  Tales. 

Little  Tuppens. 

English  Folk  Tale. 

Old,  Old,  Tales  Retold. 

The  Wee.  Wee  Mannie  and  The 
Big,  Big  Coo. 

My  Book  House,  Vol.  I. 

FAIRY  STORIES. 

Name. 

Source. 

Book  Title. 

Thumbling. 

The  Shoemaker  and  the  Elves. 

Andersen. 
Grimm. 

Children's  Stories  and  How  to  Tell 

Them. 
My  Book  House,  Vol.  I. 

The  Fox  and  the  Little  Red  Hen. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 

The  Three  Little  Pigs. 

English  Fairy  Tale. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children. 

The  Billy  Goats  Gruff. 
Travels  of  a  Fox. 

Norse. 

Children's  Stories  and  How  to  Tell 

Them. 
For  the  Children's  Hour. 

Cinderella . 

French . 

Tales  of  Mother  Goose  (Perrault). 

Fisherman  and  his  Wife. 

Grimm. 

Tales  of  Laughter. 

Hashnu,  the  Stone  Cutter. 

Japanese. 

For  the  Children's  Hour. 

The  Sheep  and  the  Pig  who  set  up 

Housekeeping. 
The  Wonderful  Iron  Pot. 

Norse. 
Danish. 

The  Fairy  Ring. 
Firelight  Stories. 

The  Big  Brother. 

Laura  Richards. 

Golden  Windows. 

The  Goats  in  the  Rye  Field. 

Norse. 

My  Book  House,  Vol.  I. 

Barney  Noonan's  Fairy  Haymakers. 
The  Wonder  Shoes. 

Irish. 

Children's  Stories  and  How  to  Tell 

Them. 
Tell  Me  Another  Story. 

Ludwig  and  Marleen. 

A  Kindergarten  Story  Book. 

The  Stars  in  the  Sky. 

English. 

More  English  Fairy  Tales. 

Jack  and  Jill's  Visit  to  the  Moon. 
The  Gradual  Fairy. 

Norse. 

Alice  Brown. 

Children's  Stories  and  How  to  Tell 

Them. 
Stories  Children  Need. 

Diamonds  and  Toads. 

Andrew  Lang. 

Blue  Fairy  Book. 

The  Ugly  Duckling. 
The  Sleeping  Beauty. 

Andersen. 

Children's  Stories  and  How  to  Tell 
Them. 

A  Kindergarten  Story  Book. 

The  Hut  in  the  Woods. 

Grimm. 

A  Kindergarten  Story  Book. 

The  Little  Rabbit  who  Wanted 

Red  Wings. 
Birdalink. 

Southern  Folk  Tale. 
Czechoslovak. 

For  the  Story-Teller. 
The  Shoemaker's  Apron. 

The  Forest  full  of  Friends. 
Little  Two  Eyes. 

R.  M.  Alden. 
Grimm. 

Why  the  Chimes  Rang  and  Other 
Stories. 
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In  telling  fairy  tales  to  children,  we  should  preserve  the  wonder- 
ful atmosphere  of  mystery  and  sympathy.  We  should  eliminate 
or  carefully  adapt  all  stories  which  are  ill-natured,  crude  or  coarse, 
or  incite  feelings  of  fear,  as  those  depicting  the  unnatural  step- 
mother, cruel  father,  etc. 


NATURE  STORIES. 


Name. 

Source. 

Book  Title. 

Big  Spider  and  Little  Spider. 

Folk  Stories  and  Fables. 

The  Four  Little  Pigs. 

Tell  It  Again  Stories. 

The  Seed  Babies'  Blanket. 

For  the  Children's  Hour. 

The  Toad's  Home. 

The  Magpie's  Nest. 

English  Folk  Tale. 

My  Book  House,  Vol.  I. 

Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit  and  Others. 

Beatrix  Potter. 

Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit. 

Mother  Spider. 

Francis  B.  Gillespie. 

My  Book  House,  Vol.  I. 

The  Twin  Lambs. 

Clara  D.  Pierson. 

Among  the  Farmyard  People. 

Five  Peas  in  a  Pod. 

Andersen. 

Children's  Stories  and  How  to  Tell 
Them. 

REALISTIC  STORIES. 

Name. 

Source. 

Book  Title. 

The  "Wake  Up"  Story. 

Endora  Bumstead. 

The  Child's  World. 

The  "Go  to  Sleep"  Story. 

Endora  Bumstead. 

The  Child's  World. 

The  Little  Gray  Pony. 

Maud  Lindsay. 

Mother  Stories. 

Mr?  Tabby  Gray. 

Maud  Lindsay. 

Mother  Stories. 

How  the  House  was  Built. 

Maud  Lindsay. 

Mother  Stories. 

The  Stork  Mother. 

German. 

Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten 
Stories. 

Little  "In  a  Minute." 

For  the  Story  Teller. 

The  Stone  in  the  Road. 

For  the  Children's  Hour. 

The  Sailor  Man. 

Laura  E.  Richards. 

Golden  Windows. 

The  Little  Steam  Engine  that  Could. 

My  Book  House,  Vol.  I. 

Epaminandos. 

Tales  of  Laughter. 

The  Little  Kitten  that  would  not 
wash  its  Face. 

Edna  M.  Diehl. 

How  Spot  found  a  Home. 

Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell. 

Here  and  Now  Story  Book. 
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HERO  STORIES. 


Name. 

Source. 

Book  Title. 

David  and  Goliath. 

Bible. 

Children's  Stories  and  How  to  Tell 
Them. 

Little  Hero  of  Harlem. 

Dutch. 

In  the  Child's  World. 

Dora  and  the  Lighthouse. 

The  Boston  Collection  of  Kinder- 
garten Stories. 

The  Search  for  a  Good  Child. 

Mother  Stories. 

Androcles  and  the  Lion. 

Worthwhile  Stories  for  Every  Day. 

How  Primrose  went  to  the  Party. 

Tell  Me  Another  Story. 

St.  Christopher. 

Old  Legend. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

Old  Legend. 

List  of  Story  Books  with  name  of  Author  or  Compiler. 

For  the  Children's  Hour        ....  Bailey  and  Lewis. 

Folk  Lore  Stories  and  Proverbs     .      .      .  Sara  E.  Wiltse. 

Old,  Old  Tales  Retold   Volland  Edition. 

A  Kindergarten  Story  Book   ....  Jane  L.  Hoxie. 

Children's  Stories  and  How  to  Tell  Them     .  Esenwein  and  Stockard. 

The  Oak  Tree  Fairy  Book      ....  Clifton  Johnson. 

Jataka  Tales   Ellen  Babitt. 

My  Book  House,  Volume  I    .  Olive  T.  Miller. 

Tell  It  Again  Stories   Dillingham  and  Emerson. 

Boston  Collection  of  Kindergarten  Stories  .  Boston  Kindergartners. 

The  First  Book  of  Stories  for  the  Story  teller  Fanny  E.  Coe. 

English  Fairy  Tales   Joseph  Jacobs. 

Fairy  Tales  and  Folk  Tales    ....  Parker  Filmore. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children      .  •    .      .      .  Sara  Cone  Bryant. 

Tales  of  Laughter   Wiggin  and  Smith. 

The  Fairy  Ring   Wiggin  and  Smith. 

Firelight  Stories       .      .      .      .    •  .      .  C.  S.  Bailey. 

Golden  Windows   Laura  E.  Richards. 

Stories  Children  Need   C.  S.  Bailey. 

Blue  Fairy  Book   Andrew  Lang. 

For  the  Story  teller   C.  S.  Bailey. 

The  Shoemaker's  Apron   Parker  Filmore. 

Why  the  Chimes  Rang  and  Other  Stories  Raymond  M.  Alden. 

Fairy  Tales   Grimm. 

Fairy  Tales   Andersen. 

Peter  Rabbit  Tales  .      .      .      .      .      .  Beatrix  Potter. 

Among  the  Farmyard  People        .      .      .  Clara  D.  Pierson. 

The  Child's  Wrorld   Emilie  Poulsson. 

Mother  Stories   Maud  Lindsay. 

Worthwhile  Stories  for  Every  Day       .      .  Laughton  E.  Evans. 

Here  and  Now  Story  Book     .  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell. 

In  Storyland   Elizabeth  Harrison. 

Stories  for  Sunday  Telling      .  •   .      .      .  C.  S.  Bailey. 
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How  to  Tell  Stories  S.  C.  Bryant. 

Children's  Book  of  Christmas  Stories   .  Dickinson  and  Skinner. 

Suggestions  for  Teachers. 
Methods  with  children. 
Stories. 

Group  children  informally  around  the  story-teller.  Base 

choice  of  story  on  what  the  children  already  know. 
Stimulate  curiosity;  encourage  questions. 
Illustrate  with  objects  or  pictures. 
Ask  questions  to  stimulate  imagination. 
Refer  to  story  told,  when  occasion  arises. 
Allow  children  to  retell,  and  to  dramatize  stories. 
Read  aloud  from  books  occasionally. 
Give  children  opportunity  to  originate  stories. 
Encourage  children  to  retell  the  stories  at  home  to  parents 
and  younger  children. 
Poetry. 

Train  children  to  listen  to  reciting  or  reading. 
Encourage  them  to  tell  story  of  poem. 
Let  them  supply  words. 
Train  them  to  memorize. 

Help  them  to  mark  the  rhythm,  and  play  with  rhyming. 
Ways  of  interesting  parents  in  children's  reading. 

Mimeograph  special  poems  to  give  mothers  at  Mothers 

meetings. 
Tell  stories  to  mothers. 

Give  lists  of  good  books  for  children,  obtainable  at  libraries. 
Invite  mothers  to  visit  the  children's  room  at  the  library 
with  you. 

Have  good  books  that  the  mothers  may  borrow. 
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PICTURE  STUDY. 


Objectives. 
To  give  joy. 

To  satisfy  the  aesthetic  sense. 
To  quicken  the  imagination. 
To  present  facts. 
To  stimulate  expression. 

Types. 

Pictures  of  favorite  subjects  and  familiar  activities  —  children, 

animals,  play  scenes. 
Pictures   that   have   story   interest   or   furnish  illustrative 

material  —  lighthouse,  windmill,  etc. 
Pictures  that  present  new  ideas. 

Pictures  that  have  artistic  worth  should  be  presented  as  often 
as  possible.  These  may  be  reproductions  of  masterpieces, 
or  other  pictures  that  have  charm  of  color  or  scene. 

Show  the  children  good  copies  of  a  few  of  the  pictures  in  the 
Art  Museum,  so  that  they  may  become  familiar  with  them, 
and  when  visiting  the  Museum  may  experience  the  pleasure 
of  recognizing  a  well  known  picture. 

Method  of  procedure. 

Direct —  showing  pictures  to  the  group  for  illustration  or 
explanation  of  some  experience. 

Indirect  —  placing  pictures  about  the  room  for  children  to 
discover  and  talk  about. 

The  children  will  enter  more  easily  into  the  spirit  of  the  picture 
if  the  kindergartner  directs  their  attention  to  its  chief 
characteristics  —  activity,  beauty  of  color,  story  interest, — 
and  gives  ample  opportunity  for  their  response  and  inter- 
pretation. To  be  of  any  value,  picture  study  must  be 
carried  on  with  the  children  in  an  intimate  group. 

Results. 

Enrichment  of  life  through 

Wholesome  emotional  experience. 

Xew  ideas  and  information. 

Language  development  and  interest  in  books. 
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While  language  development  is,  of  course,  incidental  to  all 
conversational  periods,  definite  work  may  be  done  in 
connection  with  pictures.  A  picture  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  telling  a  story,  the  construction  of  which  is  easily 
guided.  The  children  are  helped  to  form  simple  sentences, 
and  to  express  connected  ideas.  A  child  first  knows  and 
loves  books  through  their  pictures.  "Read  about  this 
picture"  is  his  method  of  selecting  stories. 

Picture  Books. 

Purposes. 

To  give  pleasure  and  amusement ;  wholesome  and  satisfactory 

employment  of  leisure. 
To  give  information. 

Books  showing  pictures  of 

Country  life. 

City  life. 

Living  creatures,  familiar  or  otherwise. 

Industries. 

Children. 

Conditions  in  other  countries. 
Arrange  a  library  corner;  shelves  with  books;  low  table  and 
chairs. 

Select  well  bound,  well  illustrated  books  with  interesting  and 
valuable  content.  The  child's  natural  love  of  color,  action 
and  humor  should  be  satisfactorily  met.  Only  in  this 
way  may  we  hope  to  counteract  the  interest  in  pictures  of  a 
coarser  and  less  desirable  type. 

Method  of  procedure. 

"Simply  looking  at  a  picture  has  no  educational  value  unless 

you  look  to  see  something." 
Encourage  the  child  to  talk  about  what  he  sees  in  his  book. 
Point  out  undiscovered  objects,  and  explain  them. 
Increase  the  interest  in  stories  and  poems  by  showing  the 

picture  books  containing  them. 
Encourage  the  children  to  bring  books  to  show  each  other. 

Results. 

Development  of  correct  habits  of  handling  books. 
Development  of  language  expression. 

Establishment  of  friendly  relations  with  books,  so  that  the}' 
may  become  an  indispensable  part  of  the  child's  life. 
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MUSIC. 


The  kindergarten  affords  the  first  educational  approach  to  the 
fine  art  of  music.  The  adequacy  of  this  approach  in  any  kindergar- 
ten depends  primarily  upon  the  kindergartner's  attitude  toward 
music. 

Does  she  face  squarely  any  lack  in  her  own  training  in  music 

by  the  daily  effort  to  lessen  her  deficiencies? 
Is  she  genuinely  interested  in  it? 

Has  she  at  her  command  appropriate  music  of  good  quality 

which  she  can  use  to  meet  the  children's  desire  or  need  in 

any  given  situation? 
Are  her  selections  during  the  year  progressive? 
Does  she  find  that  during  the  music  period  the  children 

respond   with   eager   interest   or   only   with  controlled 

attention? 

Does  she  find  that  the  children  sing  with  increasing  interest 
both  in  school  and  at  home? 
Objectives. 

To  awaken  the  desire  and  develop  the  ability  to  sing. 

To  give  opportunity  for  rhythmic  response  to  music. 

To  develop  the  appreciation  of  good  music. 

The  children's  desire  to  sing,  to  participate  in  rhythmic 
activities,  to  listen  to  lovely  music  are  all  strengthened  by 
the  kindergartner's  genuine  delight  in  these  things.  Her 
interest  and  enjoyment  kindle  theirs. 

Songs. 

" '  Singing  by  ear  spontaneously  and  without  technical  instruction, 
but  rather  for  the  joy  of  doing  it,  and  for  the  formation  of 
taste  on  good  models,  is  the  proper  beginning  of  all  musical 
education."  —  Thomas  Whitney  Surette. 
Characteristics. 

The  best  obtainable  in  both  words  and  music. 
Short  and  simple  —  folk  song  type. 
Of  suitable  pitch  and  range. 
Of  interest  to  the  children. 
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Suggestions. 

For  teaching  songs. 
Attentive  listening  to 

Melody  sung  or  played  by  kindergartner,  in  such  a  way 

as  to  reproduce  mood  of  song. 
Conversation  about  meaning;  explanation  of  words. 
Melody  sung  by  one    child  who    sings  sweetly  and 
correctly. 

Melody  sung  by  small  group  or  visiting  class. 
Imitation  by  children,  with  frequent  repetitions,  often 

without  accompaniment. 
Response  to  meter  and  rhythm  of  song  by  stepping, 

clapping,  etc. 

Singing  to  mothers,  or  other  visitors,  or  to  children  in  the 
grades. 

Singing  with  large  groups,  such  as  whole  school. 
For  improving  tone  quality. 

Listening  to  the  kindergartner;  to  other  children. 

Listening  to  and  imitating  musical  sounds  heard  at 
home,  in  school,  in  natural  world. 

Imitating  short  calls  or  phrases  given  by  kindergartner. 

Humming  familiar  melodies  frequently. 
For  iimproving  phrasing. 

Noticing  and  repeating  short  natural  sequences  of  words. 

Taking  time  enough  for  breath  between  phrases. 
For  improving  enunciation. 

Pronouncing  words  slowly  and  carefully  when  song  is  first 
taught,  that  all  may  understand. 

Imitating  kindergartner  or  some  child  whose  speech  is 
clear. 

Helping  individuals  who  show  special  need. 
For  improving  sense  of  pitch. 

Keeping  piano  well  tuned. 

Keeping  room  well  ventilated. 

Singing  each  song  in  proper  key. 

Singing  with  sprit. 

Letting  children  start  song,  and  then  testing  for  correct 
pitch. 
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For  training  monotones. 

Monotones  require  special  attention.    Tact  and  infinite 
patience  are  needed  on  the  kindergartner's  part,  and 
every  attempt  on  the  child's  part  should  be  met  with 
encouragement. 
Help  is  given  by 

Playful  devices  in  tone-matching,  e.  g. : 
"What  do  little  kitties  say?" 
"How  does  mother-cat  call  them9" 
"Listen  to  the  ferry-boat  whistle." 
Getting  children  to  listen  attentively  and  then  reproduce 

a  tone  or  short  call. 
Arousing  keener  interest  in  instrumental  music  by 
telling  a  story  or  showing  a  picture  about  it,  e  .g.: 
Schumann's  "Happy  Farmer." 
Tschaikowsky's  "The  Lark." 
In  every  kindergarten  three  groups  may  be  found : 
Those  who  "catch  a  tune"  quickly  and  correctly. 
Those  who  sing  only  parts  of  songs. 
Those  who  do  not  sing  at  all. 

These  groups  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and  each  given 
definite  help,  stimulating  them  to  the  development  of 
their  best  possibilities  and  arousing  greater  interest  and 
attention. 

Note. —  Points  in  the  improvement  of  technic  can  be  touched 
upon  only  lightly,  and  should  always  be  kept  subservient 
to  the  spirit  of  joy  which  should  pervade  all  the  music  of 
the  kindergarten. 
Rhythms. 

"Rhythmic  freedom  and  accuracy  are  essential  not  only  to  a 
child's  musical  education  but  to  his  physical  well  being." 

—  Thomas  Whitney  Surette. 
Response  to  rhythm  may  be  shown  through  physical  activities, 
use  of  musical  instruments,  folk  dances  and  singing  gamefc. 
Physical  Activities. 
Method  of  procedure. 

Children  listen  attentively  to  rhythm  and  respond  through 
Simple  activity,  e.  g. : 

Tapping,  clapping,  swinging  arms. 
Running,  skipping,  leaping,  walking. 
Skipping  may  be  high,  cross,  back;  walking  may  be 
tiptoe,  long  stride  or  short  step,  etc. 
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Dramatic  activity,  e.  g.\ 

Running  becomes  ponies,  mice,  etc. 
Long  stretch  becomes  giants,  daddy-long-legs. 
Light  quick  step  becomes  fairies. 
Children  are  led  to 
Notice  contrasts. 

Fast  and  slow;  loud  and  soft;  staccato  and  legato. 
Feel  and  interpret 

Swing  of  the  music;  mood  and  volume;  placing  of  tone; 
treble  and  bass,  etc. 
Use  of  Musical  Instruments  —  Rhythmic  Orchestra. 

"The  kindergarten  orchestra  implies  first  the  introduction  of 
music  that  has  some  charm  of  tone  and  some  distinction  of 
contrasting  moods.    The   instruments  used   can  claim 
moreover  superior  tone  quality  and  diversity  of  color.  The 
shift  of  attention  that  is  implied  by  the  introduction  of 
these  qualities  is  away  from  —  the  undifferentiated  rhyth- 
mic pulse  toward  the  goal  of  true  musical  effect  —  It  may 
now  endue  itself  with  higher  purpose  —  greater  flexibility, 
more  subtle  and  sensitive  distinction." 
"What  we  require  is  that  music  do  something  good  in  the 
child  rather  than  that  the  child  do  something  good  in 
music." —  Will  Earhart. 
The  eager  participation  of  the  children  in  the  orchestra  affords 
one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  helping  children  to  know 
and  love  good  music. 
Characteristics  of  music  used. 
Short  —  artistic. 
Interesting  to  children. 
Contrasted  selections  with  varied  rhythms  and  moods. 
Instruments  —  All  instruments  should  be  well  made  and  have 
good  tone,  none  producing  varied  pitch. 
Bells  —  jingle  sticks;  triangles;  tambourines. 
Drums  —  snare;  wood  block. 

Sticks  —  blocks;    sand  papered  blocks;    clappers;  rattles; 

castanets  on  handles. 
Cymbals. 

Note. —  The  kindergartner  must  use  great  discrimination  in 
keeping  a  right  balance  of  the  instruments. 
Accompaniment. 
Piano. 
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Violin. 
Victrola. 

Methods  of  Procedure. 

The  selection  should  be  chosen  with  great  care.    Folk  music 
because  of  its  simplicity,    charm    and    directness,  its 
strongly  rhythmic  and  often  dramatic  character  is  espe- 
cially adapted  for  use  with  the  orchestra  for  very  little 
children.    Short    classic   selections   having  these  same 
qualities  may  also  be  used  to  advantage. 
This  phase  of  the  kindergarten  music  should  be  kept  extremely 
simple  and  free  from  the  element  of  " showing  off"  with  a 
uniformed,  drilled,  selected  group.    Opportunity  should  be 
given  at  some  time  during  the  period,  or  alternate  periods 
for  each  child  to  participate. 
The  first  work  with  orchestra  should  begin  simply  and  slowly, 
allowing  plenty  of  time  for  the  children  to  experiment 
and  become  familiar  with  the  instruments.    When  they 
have  gained  a  certain  facility  they  are  ready  for  musical 
interpretation  in  simple  form. 
Division  into  groups  according  to  type  of  instrument. 
Semi-circular  arrangment  of  seating  or  standing. 
Preliminary  playing  in  one  group  only,  responding  to  meter  and 

rhythm  of  some  familiar  song  or  simple  march. 
Gradual  increase  in  number  and  kinds  of  instruments. 
Noticing  characteristics  of  new  selections. 
Mood  —  gay,  quiet,  rigorous,  etc. 
Meter  —  fast,  slow. 
Intensity  —  loud,  soft,  etc. 
Children  consider  together  what  instrument  shall  play  and 
when.    (Phrasing  and  orchestration.) 
Conductor  —  child  or  kindergartner. 
Traditional  Singing  Games. 

"The  essence  of  rhythm  is  always  in  the  sense  of  motion. 
Unless  you  feel  it  in  your  toes,  you  have  not  fully  caught 
the  author's  meaning.'' —  Joseph  Lee. 
While  most  of  the  folk  dances  are  too  intricate  for  little 
children, —  a  few  of  the  simplest  singing  games  can  be 
used  to  advantage. 
Suggestions  for  Procedure. 
Attentive  listening  to  music. 
Demonstration  by  kindergartner. 
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Response  to  rhythm  —  clapping,  stepping,  etc. 
Learning  of  words. 

Imitation  by  whole  group,  phrase  by  phrase. 
Completed  dance  with  partners. 
Music  Appreciation. 
All  the  music  used  in  the  kindergarten,  whether  songs,  selections 
used  for  rhythms,  orchestra  or  dances  is  a  factor  in  the 
development  of  appreciation. 
The  children  may  become  familiar,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
with  the  elements  of  music,  as  they  find  enjoyment  both 
in  listening  and  in  responding  to  it  by  singing  or  through 
rhythmic  action. 
They  find  that  music  goes  up  and  down  (pitch);  that  sounds 
are  strung  along  together  —  like  beads  (melody) ;  that  it 
pauses  like  sentences  we  speak  (phrase) ;  that  it  is  some- 
times  fast  —  sometimes  slow   (tempo) ;   that  it  has 
patterns  (rhythmic  figures);  etc.    They  should  be  learn- 
ing to  dislike  harsh,  unpleasant  sounds  —  loud  voices, 
noisy  feet,  slamming  of  doors,  rough  handling  of  chairs, 
etc.;  and  to  enjoy  pleasant  sounds  —  gentle  voices,  quiet 
feet,  sweet  singing;  the  wind  in  the  trees,  the  singing  of 
birds;  the  organ  at  church,  the  band  for  marching 
soldiers. 

The  selections  played  for  appreciation  are  just  for  the  beauty  of 
the  music  itself.  They  should  be  varied  in  character  and 
form,  but  suitable  for  little  children.  They  are  not  asked 
to  remember  the  name  —  simply  to  listen.  The  kinder- 
gartener will  do  well  to  guard  against  the  placing  of  her  own 
feeling  about  the  music  between  the  children  and  the 
music  itself.  Sometimes  short  descriptive  pieces  which 
the  composers  have  named  may  be  used  and  the  name 
given  to  the  children  and  associated  with  some  special  line 
of  thought,  story  or  other  kindergarten  activity,  such  as 
"The  Little  Morning  Wanderer,"  "Catch  if  you  Can," 
"Soldiers'  March"  by  Schumann. 
Music  for  appreciation  may  be  presented  through 

Songs  sung  to  children. 

Piano  selections. 

Phonographic  records. 

Selections  for  violin  or  other  instrument  played  by  a  skilled 
musician. 
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Method  of  Procedure. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on 

Careful  use  of  speaking  and  singing  voice. 
Selection  of  good  music. 

Discussion  of  music  heard  in  kindergarten  and  at  home  — 

(victrola;  radio). 
Opportunity  for  children  to  choose  songs  to  be  sung;  or 

selections  to  be  played  on  piano. 

Results. 
Songs. 

Interest  in  listening  to  music. 
Pleasure  in  using  the  singing  voice. 
Pleasure  in  listening  to  singing  of  others. 
Willingness  to  sing  alone  or  with  others. 
An  occasional  attempt  to  create  a  song. 
An  increase  in  ability  to 
Imitate  musical  sounds. 

Learn    and    reproduce    entire  song,   with    or  without 

accompaniment. 
React  to  rhythm  and  mood  of  Song  by  rhythmic  bodily 

motions. 
Habits  of 

Quiet,  attentive  listening. 
Right  posture. 
Deeper  breathing. 

Singing  whole  song  —  not  fragments. 
Rhythms. 

An  attitude  of  listening  to  see  what  idea  they  can  get  from 
music. 

The  habit  of  joyous  response,  of  taking  part  willingly,  and  of 

not  interfering  with  others. 
The  development  of  better  poise,  of  greater  muscular  control 
and  coordination. 
Rhythmic  Orchestra. 
Ability  to 

Wait  for  and  follow  signals. 
Lead  and  to  follow. 
Play  individually  or  in  a  group. 
Play  more  than  one  instrument. 
March  with  instrument.    (Stop  and  play  in  time) 
Increasing  ability  in  muscular  control. 
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Individual   recognition  (to    greater  or   lesser  degree)  of 
Repetition. 

Difference  in  rhythmic  pattern. 
Contrasts  in  mood  and  rhythm  in  2/4,  J,  4/4,  6/8. 
Accented  and  unaccented  beats. 
Folk  Games. 

Pleasure  in  rhythmic  motion. 

Introduction  to  a  dance  form  which  has  grown  from  expression 
of  the  race. 

Ability  to  participate  in  a  more  definitely  organized  form  of 
rhythm. 
Music  Appreciation. 
Enjoyment  of  beautiful  music.  • 
Familiarity  with  a  few  standard  selections. 

Suggested  List  of  Songs  from  Standard  Books. 

Hymms. 

God  loves  me  Songs  for  the  Little  Child. 

God  above  Step-a-Song. 

All  we  have  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Maga- 
zine, November,  1925. 

A  Wee  Prayer  The  Children's  Year. 

Each  little  flower  Songs  for  Little  People. 

God  our  loving  Father  .      .      .      .140  Folk  Songs. 

Greeting  Songs. 

Good  Morning   Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten. 

Good  Morning   The  Children's  Year. 

Who  are  you?   140  Folk  songs. 

Ever.y  day   The  Children's  Year. 

Finger  Plays. 

The  Pigeons   The  Children's  Year. 

All  for  Baby   Finger  Plays. 

Family  Song   Descending  Scale  E6. 

Mother's  Knives  and  Forks  .      .      .  Songs  for  the  Child  World. 

Mother  Goose. 

Bah,  bah,  black  Sheep  ....  Mother  Goose  for  Little  Children. 

Jack  and  Jill   The  Children's  Year. 

Georgie  Porgie   Kindergarten  Book  of  Folk  Songs. 

Mistress  Mary   Kindergarten  Book  of  Folk  Songs. 

Lullabies. 

By-low  my  Baby   The  Children's  Year. 

Hush-a-by   Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 

A  Lullabye   Songs  to  Sing. 

Sleep  my  child       .      .      .      .      .  140  Folk  Songs. 

Hush  my  dear   Kindergarten  Book  of  Folk  Songs. 
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Seasonal  and  Festival  Songs. 
Autumn. 

On  the  Ground   Step-a-Song. 

Autumn  Leaves   The  Children's  Year. 

Gay  Leaves     ......  Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 

The  World  is  so  lull      ....  Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 

Jack  o'Lantem   Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 

Jack  o'Lantem   Child  Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm. 

The  Friendly  Cow  .      .      .      .      .  The  Children's  Year. 

"Twas  this  Way"   Lilts  and  Lyrics. 

Songs  of  Grace   The  Children's  Year. 

Thanksgiving   Child  Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm. 

Glad  Thanksgiving        ....  Child  Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm. 

Christmas. 

Christmas  Bells   Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 

Christmas  is  Coming     ....  Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 

Waken  Christian  Children    .      .      .  Kindergarten    Book    and  Folk 

Songs. 

Santa  Claus   Childland  in  Song  and  Rhythm. 

Christmas  Tree   The  Children's  Year. 

The  Christmas   Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 

Bring  a  Torch   140  Folk  Songs. 

Adeste  Fidelis   140  Folk  Songs. 

Away  in  a  Manger        ....  Songs  for  Little  People. 

New  Year. 

Happy  New  Year   140  Folk  Songs. 

The  Busy  Clocks   The  Children's  Year. 

The  Big  Tall  Clock       ....  Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers. 

Winter. 

Little  Snow  Flakes        ....  Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 

Snow-man   Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers. 

Twinkle,  Twinkle   Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 

Sailing  High   Step-a-song. 

Silver  Moon   140  Folk  Songs. 

The  Sun  Descending      ....  140  Folk  Songs. 

White  Sheep   Mother  Goose  for  Little  Children. 

Moon  and  Clouds   Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 

The  Friendly  Dark       ....  Songs  of  a  Little  Child's  Day. 

Patriotism. 
America. 

George  Washington       ....  The  Children's  Year. 

Stars  in  the  Blue  Sky    ....  The  Children's  Year. 

Valentines. 

Valentines   140  Folk  Songs. 

"If  you  wish  to  say"     ....  The  Children's  Year. 
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Trade  Songs. 
Song  of  Trades 
Aeroplanes 
Blacksmith 
Engines 
Engines 
Sing  a  Song 
Farmer 
lighthouse 
"Said  the  Farmer" 


The  Children's  Year. 
Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 
Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones. 
The  Children's  Year. 
Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 
140  Folk  Songs. 
Songs  from  The  Mother  Play. 
Songs  of  a  Little  Child's  Day. 
The  Children's  Year. 


Wind  and  Rain. 

Weather  Vane   Songs  from  The  Mother  Play. 

Wild  Wind   Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 

Blow  Wind   The  Children's  Year. 

Who  has  seen  the  Wind       .      .      .  Songs  for  Little  People. 

The  Ducks      ......  Songs  to  Sing. 

Pit-a-pat  •  Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 

The  Rainy  Day   Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers. 

The  Rainbow   The  Children's  Year. 

Spring. 

Glad  Easter   Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 

Gloria   Kindergarten  Folk  Songs. 

Easter  Song   Kindergarten  Folk  Songs. 

Sing  Bluebird   Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 

The  Robin   Songs  to  Sing. 

Tirra  lirra   140  Folks  Songs. 

Pussy  Willow   Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 

Pussy  Willow   Songs  for  The  Child  World. 

Dandelion   Songs  for  The  Child  World. 

Sing  a  song  of  Springtime     .      .      .  Songs  for  Little  Singers. 

If  I  were  a  Bird   140  Folk  Songs. 

Your  Rake  and  Shovel  ....  140  Folk  Songs. 

My  Garden   140  Folk  Songs. 

May  Basket   Songs  of  a  Little  Child's  Day. 

Daffodils  in  May   Kindergarten  Book  of  Folk  Songs. 

Spring   Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 

Picnic   140  Folk  Songs. 

"When  I  was  down"     ....  Kindergarten  Book  of  Folk  Songs. 

Songs  about  Pets: 

Pretty  Pussy   Songs  for  The  little  Child. 

The  Bunny   Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers. 

This  Little  Pig  Went  to  Market   .      .  The  Children's  Year. 

Bow-wow   Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 

Squirrel   Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 

Chicken   Songs  for  The  Little  Child. 

Pigeon,  Coo   Step-a-Song. 

The  Pony  Ride   140  Folk  Songs. 
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List  of  Song  Books  with  Names  of  Author  or  Compiler, 


the  Children's  Year  . 
Songs  for  Little  Singers 
Songs  for  The  Little  Child  ' 
Songs  for  Little  People 
140  Folk  Songs  .... 
Song  Stories  for  the  Kindergarten 
Finger  Plays  .... 
Mother  Goose  for  Little  Children 
Kindergarten  Book  of  Folk  Songs 
Lilts  and  Lyrics  .... 
Child  Land  in  Song  and  Rhythm 
Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers  . 
Songs  of  a  Little  Child's  Day  . 
Songs  from  the  Mother  Play 
Songs  for  The  Child  World 
Songs  to  Sing  and  Step-a-Song 


Grace  W.  Conant. 
Foster  and  Chipman. 
Baker  and  Kohlsaat. 
Conant  and  Danielson 
Concord  Series,  No.  7. 
M.  J.  &  P.  S.  Hill. 
Emilie  Poulsson. 
F.  E.  Crowninshield. 
Concord  Series,  No.  9. 
Riley  and  Gaynor. 
Jones  and  Barbour. 
W.  H.  Neidlinger. 
Poulsson  and  Smith. 
S.  E.  Blow. 
Riley  and  Gaynor. 
Edna  Shaw. 


Instrumental  Music  for  the  Kindergarten. 

Music  for  Appreciation. 

Bach  Chorales,  Concord  Series,  Nos.  1,  7,  19,  20,  22,  25. 

Prelude  in  C. 
Sarabandi  in  D.  Tours. 
Beethoven       .      .      .    Master  Series  for  the  Young,  edited  by  Edwin 

Hughes  (abbreviated  Master  Series),  pages  1, 
2,  4,  5,  6,  10,  12,  25. 
Allegretto  —  7th  Symphony  —  Minuet  in  G.  Op. 

49.    No.  2. 
Andante  —  Op.  14.    No.  2.—  Minuet  in  G. 
Hymn  of  Joy  —  9th   Sym.    Community  Song 
Book,  Concord  Series. 
Brahms     ....     Lullaby  and  Good  Night  Songs. 

Sandman. 

Intermezzo  —  Op.  117.    No.  1. 
Waltzes  — A6  —  E. 
Chopin     ....    Master  Series,  2,  4,  5,  8,  10,  11,  12,  14,  22. 

Prelude  A  major. 
Prelude  B  minor. 

Community  Song  Book,  Concord  Series,  No.  2.    (Good  selections  can  be 

found  for  both  appreciation  and  rhythm.) 
Diller-Quaile    .      .      .    When  all  the  World  was  Young. 

II.    Solo  book. 
III.    Solo  book. 
Grieg       ....  Butterfly. 

Norwegian  Folk  Songs  and  Dances  —  Nos.  1,  3,  5, 
7,  10,  11,  12. 

Handel     .      .      .      .    Hallelujah  Chorus  —  phonograph  records. 
Pastoral  Symphony. 
Harmonious  Blacksmith. 
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Haydn      ....    Minuet  —  Symphony  Xo.  C. 

Minuet  —  Symphony  Xo.  2. 
Jensen      ....    The  Mill. 
Kullak     ....    Scenes  from  Childhood. 
MacDowell     .      .      .    To  a  Wild  Rose.    Xo.  1620. 
Mendelssohn    .      .      .    Master  Series  —  7.  8,  9,  12. 

Songs  without  words  —  1,  4,  6,  9,  14,  22.  23,  30. 

"Athalia"  March. 
Mozart     ....    Master  Series  —  2,  3.  4,  7,  16. 
Mokrejs    ....    Bird  Rondo  'bird  calls). 
Orth,  John  .      .    En  route  (good  for  train ). 

Rebikov    ....    Silhouettes,—  Xo.  I,  Skating.  Xo.  12,  Dolls.  N 

8,  Soldiers. 

Schubert  ....    Master  Series  —  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  16,  20.  22. 
Hark  —  hark,  the  lark. 
Impromptu  Op.  142.    Xo.  3. 
Waltzes. 

Schumann  .    Album  for  the  Young. 

Scenes  from  Childhood. 


Books  for  Rhythms. 
Marches  for  Use  in  Schools  —  Concord  Series  Xo.  5. 


Ethel  Robinson. 


Crawford  and  Fogg. 
Marie  Hofer. 

Burchenal  and  Crampton. 
Jean  Taylor. 
Arnold. 


School  Rhythms  for  the  Kindergarten 

and  the  Lower  Grades. 
Rhythms  of  Childhood  .... 
Music  for  the  Child  World,  2  volumes 

Folk  Dance  Music  

Rhythms  for  Children  

Rhythms  for  Home.  Kindergarten  and  Primary, 
Dilier-Quaile  —  Books  II  and  III. 

Whole  World  Series  —  (Judicious  selections  may  be  made  from  each  book) 
Xo.   3  —  Grand  Opera. 
4  —  Light  Opera. 

8  —  Piano  Music. 

9  —  Modern  Music. 

10  —  Dance  Music. 

11  —  Modern  Opera  Selections. 


Xo. 
Xo. 
Xo. 
Xo. 
Xo. 


Children's  Singing  Games  Marie  Hofer. 

King  of  France. 

London  Bridge. 

Round  and  Round  the  Village. 

Mulberry  Bush. 

Muffin  Man. 

Oats,  peas,  beans. 

Farmer  in  the  Dell. 

Looby-loo. 

Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Game?  .      .      .    Elizabeth  Burchenal. 

I  see  you. 

Today's  the  first  of  May. 
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Shoemaker's  Dance. 
Carousel. 

Dance  of  Greeting. 
Song  and  Play  for  Children       ....    Danielson  and  Conant. 
(Suitable  selections  may  be  found  in  this  book.) 

Rhythmic  Band. 
Marches  for  Use  in  Schools  —  Concord  Series,  Xos.  5,  9,  10,  11,  20. 
School  Rhythms  for  the   Kindergarten  and  the  Lower  Grades  —  Ethel 
Robinson. 

Folk  Dances  and  Singing  Games. — Xos.  2,  8,  16  —  Elizabeth  Burchenal. 
Album  for  the  Young.  —  Xos.  11,  19.  20,  41  — Schumann. 
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GAMES. 


"  Spontaneous  play  is  the  outcome  of  vital  energy  and  buoyancy, 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  may  be  utilized  in  social 
development." —  Froebel. 
Objectives. 

To  develop  a  strong  body. 

To  develop  physical  skill  and  grace. 

To  develop  social  adjustment. 

To  develop  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  life  about  them 

through  re-living  it  in  play. 
Types  of  games. 

Games  of  action  and  rhythm  —  running,  skipping,  jumping; 

folk  games. 

Games  of  skill  and  competition  —  ball  games,  tag,  nine  pins. 
Games  of  the  senses  —  recognition  by  sound,  sight,  odor. 
Games  of  representation. 

Dramatization  of  simple  experiences  of  daily  life. 
Dramatization  of  familiar  rhymes  and  stories. 
Suggestions  for  the  teacher. 
Games  should  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  child's  own  expression. 
Games  should  give  opportunity  for  general  participation. 
Games  should  be  played  with  enthusiasm  and  joy. 
Games  should  foster  a  spirit  of  fair  play. 

Games  should  be  played  in  well  ventilated  rooms  or  out  of  doors. 
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NATURE  STUDY. 


"  Wonder  is  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge." 

Objectives. 

To  respond  to  the  child's  wonder  about  the  world  of  nature,  and 
to  further  his  interest  through  selected  experiences. 

To  lead  the  child  to  see  and  appreciate  beauty  in  nature,  and  to 
feel  gratitude  to  its  Creator. 

To  develop  in  the  child  a  sense  of  nurture  through  the  care  of 
gardens  and  pets. 
Method. 

Observation  of  seasonal  changes. 

Excursions  for  the  fullest  and  most  frequent  observation  possible 
of  all  living,  growing  things,  and  of  other  natural  phenom- 
ena, and  seasonal  changes. 

Observation,  handling  and  use  of  nature  materials  brought  in 
by  the  children,  and  by  the  kindergartner. 

Informal  talks  and  picture  study. 

Reproduction  of  natural  objects  with  clay,  paints,  and  other 

materials. 
Care  of  plants  and  animals. 
Outline  of  year's  work. 
Fall  experiences. 

Observation  and  enjoyment  of 

Flowers  —  sunflower,  golden  rod,  aster,  etc. 

Leaves  —  maple,  oak  and  others. 

Trees  with  leaves,  bare  trees,  evergreens. 

Seeds  and  seed  vessels,  berries,  and  nuts. 

Harvest  —  grains,  fruits,  vegetables. 

Nature's  preparation  for  sleep. 
.  ~"  Falling  leaves,  abandoned  nest,  south  flying  birds,  squirrels 

storing  nuts,   children  donning  warmer  coats,  animals 

covering  themselves  with  thicker  fur,  are  all  noticed  as 

heralds  of  approaching  winter." — Susan  E.  Bloiv. 
Bulbs  should  be  planted:  seeds  saved  from  the  children's 

gardens  for  spring  sowing;  the  corner  of  a  window  box  set 

aside  for  watching  a  caterpillar  spin  its  cocoon. 
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Winter  experiences. 

During  nature's  sleep  the  children's  attention  is  turned  from 
growing  things  to  the  wonders  of  the  sky,  and  they  are  led 
to  observe  and  appreciate 
Moon  and  stars. 
Cloud  effects,  and  sunset  skies. 
Frost  crystals,  icicles  and  snowflakes. 
Spring  experiences. 

"The  feet  that  slid  so  long  on  sleet  are  glad  to  feel  the 

ground." —  Emerson. 
In  early  spring,  the  children  are  encouraged  to  notice 
Melting  snows. 
High  winds. 
Budding  trees.. 
Returning  birds. 

The  appearance  of  snowdrops,  crocuses,  pussywillows, 
and  other  spring  flowers. 
Later  they  learn 

To  know  and  love  the  flowers  as  they  appear. 
To  observe  birds  and  nests,  and  notice  nest  building  when 
possible. 

To  watch  bees,  butterflies  and  insects. 
To  watch  the  emergence  of  moth  or  butterfly. 
To  plant  gardens,  and  watch  the  germination  of  seeds. 
Bringing  pets  and  animals  to  the  kindergarten  for  brief  visits 
should  be  encouraged,  and   sympathetic  interest  in  living 
creatures  fostered  through  excursions  to  places  where  they 
may  be  seen  in  their  natural  environment. 
The  children  may  now  do  their  part  as  nurturers,  feeding  the  fish, 
the  visiting  bunny,  the  kitten,  the  mother  hen  and  chicks; 
watering  the  growing  things  they  have  planted,  and  weeding 
their  own  gardens. 
Such  varied  and  vital  interests  bring  forth  spontaneous  and 

creative  response  on  the  part  of  the  children. 
Meanwhile,  these  manifold  experiences  should  be  deepened  and 
enriched  through    the  use  of  carefully  chosen  pictures, 
stories,  and  poems. 
Suggestions  for  the  teacher. 

"It  takes  so  much  knowledge  to  give  the  right  little.'' 
"Too  often  the  teacher  of  the  young  child  feels  that  she  needs 
to  know  only  as  much  concerning  any  object  in  nature  as 
she  can  teach  to  the  child.    Never  was  there  a  more  fatal 
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mistake!  The  teacher  of  the  young  child  needs  to  know  as 
fully  as  possible  the  facts  about  the  subjects  she  is  to  teach, 
in  order  that  she  may  have  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  to 
cover  the  points  where  the  child's  interest  may  impinge." 

—  Anna  B.  Comstock. 
Bearing  this  thought  in  mind,  and  realizing  that  little  children 
ask  most  searching  and  unexpected  questions,  the  kinder- 
gartener should  constantly  endeavor  to  increase  her  store 
•  of  knowledge  of 

Flowers  —  their  names,  methods  of  growth,  places  found. 
Trees  —  different    species;    distinct   characteristics  of 

form;  bark,  leaf  buds,  leaves  and  fruit. 
Seeds  —  types,  where  found  and  how  arranged;  dissem- 
ination and  germination. 
Birds  —  protective  coloring,  habits  of  migration  and 
feeding ;  nest  building  and  care  of  young ;  their  value  to 
man. 

Butterflies  and  moths  —  how  distinguished ;  life  history — 

cocoon  or  chrysalis. 
Shells  —  types;  use  of  shell  to  the  little  animal. 
Minerals  —  kinds  found  in  neighborhood. 
Moon  and  stars  —  phases  of  moon;  names  of  two  or  three 
important  star  pictures. 
"It  is  far  from  superfluous  to  say  that  only  as  we  ourselves  have 
intimately  pondered  them,  shall  we  be  able  to  respond 
with  wisdom  to  the  astonishment  of  children  in  the  presence 
of  sky,  moon  and  stars." 
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EXCURSIONS. 


Objectives. 

To  enrich  experiences. 
To  increase  joy. 

To  lay  a  foundation  for  the  wise  use  of  leisure. 
Types. 

Special  Festival  Excursions. 

Thanksgiving;  to  market,  farm,  harvest  field. 

Christmas;  to  toy  shop,  to  see  window  displays,  to  buy  tree 

and  decorations. 
Washington's  Birthday;  to  State  House,  municipal  buildings, 

memorials,  and  monuments  to  national  heroes,  navy  yard, 

aviation  field. 

Easter;   to  see  awakening  life,  flowers,  rabbits,  chickens, 
birds,  to  the  greenhouses  or  Public  Garden. 
Social  Excursions. 

To  see  workers  and  public  servants, —  farmer,  blacksmith, 

baker,  carpenter,  fireman,  policeman,  postman. 
To  visit  children's  homes, —  to  see  pets  or  gardens,  to  play  with 

toys,  swings  and  other  apparatus. 
To  visit  parks,  playgrounds,  beaches. 
Play  Excursions. 

To  use  toys  made  in  kindergarten, —  kites,  pinwheels,  carts, 
boats. 

To  have  opportunity  for  free  physical  activities, —  running, 

climbing,  coasting. 
To  carry  out  imaginative  and  constructive  plays, —  sailing  toy 

boats,  making  sand  or  snow  houses. 
Nature  Excursions. 

To  observe  all  possible  living,  growing  things,  seasonal  changes, 

natural  phenomena. 
To  gather  material  to  decorate  kindergarten,  use  in  constructive 

work,  carry  home. 
To  give  background  of  experience  needed  for  appreciation  of 

pictures  and  poetry. 
Visits  to  other  kindergartens  and  grade  rooms. 
To  exchange  experiences. 

To  get  acquainted  with  first  grade  room  and  teacher. 
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Miscellaneous  Excursions. 

To  the  Art  Museum. 

To  the  Children's  Museum. 

To  the  Public  Library. 

To  the  Aquarium. 

To  the  Horticultural  Exhibits. 

To  the  Circus  Parade. 
Results. 

Gain  in  health  through  outdoor  exercise. 
Establishment  of  new,  worthwhile  interests. 
Satisfaction  of  love  of  adventure. 
Development  of  habit  of  observation. 

Training  in  desirable   social  habits, —  courtesy,  obedience, 

self-reliance,  consideration  for  others. 
Awakening  of  love  and  appreciation  of  the  varied  beauties  of 

the  outdoor  world. 
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HEALTH. 


For  suggestions  on  this  subject,  see 

School  Document  No.  16  —  1926.    Boston  Public  Schools. 

Course  in  Citizenship  through  Character  Development. 
Kindergarten  and  Grade  I. —  pages  8-14. 
This  document  contains  a  Bibliography  for  parents  and  teachers 

also  a  list  of  health  stories  for  children. 


SCHOOL   DOCUMENT   NO.  4-1929 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

SPECIAL  SYLLABUS 
IN  ART  EDUCATION 

GRADES  IV.,  V.,  V! 


1929-1930 


In  School  Committee,  July  10,  1929. 

Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  syllabus 
in  Art  Education  for  Grades  IV.,  V.,  and 
VI.  is  hereby  adopted,  and  that  two 
thousand  (2,000)  copies  be  printed  as  a 
school  document. 

Attest : 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Secretary. 


ART  EDUCATION 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
GRADES  IV.,  V.,  VI 

This  Course  of  Study  in  Art  Education 
has  been  prepared  through  the  cooperative 
study  of  the  director  of  manual  arts,  the 
Assistants  in  Manual  Arts,  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  Education  in  Art.  Many 
Teachers  of  Grades  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.  have 
contributed  to  the  value  of  the  course  by 
working  out  experiments  and  test  lessons. 
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GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

This  course  of  study  in  Art  Education  is  addressed  to  the  teacher,  who 
should  read  the  General  Instructions.  The  special  notes  on  each  sub- 
ject should  be  re-read  when  that  subject  occurs  in  the  Syllabus.  The  work 
to  be  covered  is  reasonable  of  accomplishment  considering  the  time  allow- 
ance, and  the  work  is  planned  with  consideration  for  the  great  variety  of 
conditions  existing  in  a  large  school  system. 

EDUCATION  IN  ART.— Educators  recognize  the  importance  of 
Art  in  its  relation  to  all  phases  of  life. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  of  study  is  to  develop  power  to  see  and 
register  facts  of  structure  and  truths  of  appearance,  to  stimulate  the  crea- 
tive imagination  and  to  strengthen  a  sense  of  Order  and  a  love  of  Beauty. 
"The  beautiful  is  simply  the  best  of  its  kind,  the  supreme  in- 
stance which  gives  the  standard.    To  recognize  and  discover 
it  is  one  of  the  chief  interests  of  civilized  life." 

—  Dr.  Denman  W.  Ross. 

Terminology  is  very  simple  with  all  work  outlined  under  the  heads  of 
Directed  Observation  and  Creative  Expression,  with  subheadings  of: 
Space  Relations,  Tone  Relations,  Design  (including  lettering),  Representa- 
tion and  Appreciation  of  Art. 

Directed  Observation  includes  all  lessons  in  which  the  teacher  guides 
the  work,  presents  material,  stimulates  observation,  reviews,  suggests, 
explains  laws  and  principles,  makes  opportunities  available  for  study  and 
in  every  way  teaches  and  helps  children  to  gain  knowledge  and  power  to 
express  themselves  in  terms  of  their  experiences  and  environment. 

Creative  Expression  includes  all  lessons  in  which  the  teacher  stimu- 
lates memory  and  imagination  and  encourages  free,  individual,  spontaneous 
expression  executed  in  a  spirited  and  childlike  manner.  In  this  type  of 
expression,  it  is  recognized  as  fundamental  that  the  pupil  should  have  rich, 
varied  and  worthwhile  experiences  as  a  background  to  give  force  and  point 
to  his  efforts. 

DESIGN  AND  REPRESENTATION. 
SPACE  RELATIONS. —  All  geometric  organization  dealing  with  the 
elements  of  Position,  Direction,  Measure,  Proportion  and  Shape  and  all 
combinations  of  these  elements  may  be  considered  as  study  of  space  relations. 
Position     (center,  up,  down,  left,  right) 
Direction  (vertical,  horizontal,  oblique) 
Measure    (interval,  number,  length,  width,  size) 
Shape        (circle,  square,  rectangle,  triangle,  ellipse,  etc.) 
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DESIGN  is  an  orderly  arrangement,  and  the  laws  governing  design 
may  be  recognized  in  Nature  and  in  Art.  Children  readily  learn  to  dis- 
criminate between  order  and  disorder  with  an  ever  increasing  sense  of  beauty. 

The  Modes  of  Design. 
Repetition. 

Sequence  Of  Repetition, 

(movement)    Of  Alternation. 

Of  Progression. 
Balance  Axial, 
(rest)  Central. 

Informal  or  Free. 

Symmetry  and  Harmony  are  achieved  through  consistency  in  Space 
and  Tone  Relations.    Beauty  is  the  highest  expression  of  Order. 

DEFINITIONS. 

REPETITION. —  The  recurrence  of  the  same  line,  shape,  form,  color, 

light,  sound,  action  or  thought. 

SEQUENCE. —  Arrangement  which  suggests  different  types  of  motion. 

There  are  three  forms  of  Sequence : 

Sequence  of  Repetition. —  Regular  recurrence  of  the  same  attrac- 
tion. 

Sequence  of  Alternation.  —  Regular  recurrence  in  turn  of  two  or 
more  contrasting  or  different  attractions,  producing  the  effect  of  Rhythm. 

Sequence  of  Progression  or  Gradation.  —  Regular  increase,  de- 
crease, or  change  in  movement  of  lines,  measures,  shapes,  tones,  sounds, 
actions  or  thoughts. 

BALANCE. —  Different  types  of  equipoise  or  rest. 
Axial  Balance.  —  An  effect  of  single  inversion  of  equal  attractions 

visually  balanced  on  either  side  of  a  real  or  imaginary  vertical  axis. 
Central  Balance. —  An  effect  of  concentration  or  radiation  of  equal 

attractions  visually  balanced  about  a  definite  center. 

Balances  may  include  Balance  of  Repetition  and  Balance  of  Sequence. 

SYMMETRY. —  A  geometric  consistency  in  space  relations. 

HARMONY. —  A  consistency  in  light  and  color  in  tone  relations. 

UNITY. —  The  result  of  symmetry  and  harmony.  It  is  that  quality 
in  design  achieved  through  such  consistency  in  line,  shape  and  tone  relations, 
as  to  produce  a  perfect  whole. 

TONE  RELATIONS.— We  live  in  a  world  of  light  and  colors,  any 
effect  of  which  may  be  classified  as  a  tone.  Tone  is  the  distinguishing  factor 
which  enables  us  to  separate  in  our  vision  one  object  from  another.  Color 
may  satisfy  the  senses,  the  emotions  and  the  spirit,  as  food  satisfies 
hunger.  It  is  a  language  through  which  one  expresses  himself  in  Design  and 
Representation. 
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The  study  of  Tone  Relations  first  leads  one  to  recognize  light,  then  to 
distinguish  colors,  and  then  to  compare  them  with  established  standards  as 
shown  on  Color  Scales  No.  1  and  No.  2.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to 
recognize  and  to  appreciate  beauty  in  tone  relations. 

The  study  of  Tone  Relations  also  leads  one  to  select  pleasing  color 
schemes  for  use  in  Design  and  Representation.  Any  interval  and  any 
color  may  be  chosen:  i.  e.,  mark  the  first  color  1,  using  the  interval  of  the 
fourth,  count  one,  two,  three,  four,  remembering  that  number  1  is  the  first 
color  chosen.  The  color  on  which  the  count  four  falls  will  be  marked  2. 
Again  begin  to  count,  starting  with  the  color  marked  2  and  following  around 
the  color  circuit  in  the  direction  already  established.  Intervals  of  the  third, 
the  fourth,  the  fifth,  etc.,  may  be  used  when  selecting  color  schemes.  Always 
move  in  the  same  direction  around  the  color  circuit  and  at  the  same  interval 
to  find  the  second,  third  or  fourth  colors.  Black  may  be  used  and  will  often 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  colors  by  contrast. 

TONE.—  Value,  Color,  Intensity,  Neutrality. 

Tone. —  An  effect  ot  light  and  color  produced  by  pigment  or  a  mix- 
ture of  pigments.  Tone  is  a  general  term  that  may  be  applied  to  any 
spot  of  color  or  the  neutrals  white,  gray  and  black.  It  is  the  quality 
through  which  all  things  become  visible  to  the  eye.  There  are  two 
elements  in  a  tone:  its  value  and  its  color. 

Value. —  An  indication  of  the  quantity  of  light  in  a  tone.  It  is  the 
relation  of  all  color  to  white  and  black,  such  as  light  red,  dark  green,  etc. 

Color. —  The  quality  of  light  in  a  tone,  sometimes  called  hue,  such 
as,  red-orange,  or  yellow-green,  blue-violet,  etc.  In  the  study  of  tone 
relations  it  is  also  necessary  to  consider  intensity  and  neutrality. 

Intensity. —  The  quality  by  which  we  distinguish  color  strength, 
such  as,  brilliant  orange,  dull  blue,  etc. 

Neutrality. —  The  absence  of  color,  such  as,  white,  gray,  black. 

COLOR  SCALE. —  An  orderly  series  of  tones  expressing  intervals  or 
relations  of  value,  color,  intensity  or  neutrality. 
Color  Symbolism: 

Red:        love,  valor,  courage,  royalty,  danger. 

Orange:    the  flame,  warmth,  hospitality,  knowledge. 

Yellow:    the  sun,  wisdom. 

Green:     growth,  fruitfulness,  hope,  long  life,  victory. 
Blue:       truth,  cold. 

Violet:      (red  and  blue)  truth  and  love,  constancy. 
White:     light,  purity,  innocence. 
Black:      the  absence  of  color,  sorrow. 
LETTERING. —  All  lettering  is  to  be  presented  and  developed  as 
Design.    As  a  guide,  use  "Lettering  for  Pen  and  Pencil,  No.  1"  approved 
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and  supplied  for  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years.  Simplicity  and  legibility 
are  essential  to  all  well-designed  lettering.  Spaces  between  words  should  be 
wide  enough  to  separate  them  without  destroying  the  unity  of  the  line. 

ADAPTATION  OF .  DESIGN.— Designs  used  on  models  made  in 
fourth  and  fifth-year  Manual  Training  classes,  or  on  calendars,  cards,  gifts, 
etc.,  should  be  an  outgrowth  of  Creative  Design  as  developed  in  regular  art 
lessons. 

REPRESENTATION. —  In  the  study  and  practice  of  pure  design, 
creative  power  is  released  by  assembling  abstract  spots  of  color  in  the  inven- 
tion of  orderly  patterns. 

In  representation  or  picture  making,  people  and  objects  are  the  elements 
of  pattern  used  in  place  of  abstract  spots,  and  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
expression  of  a  pictorial  idea.  In  the  arrangement  of  elements  in  a  picture, 
the  same  Laws  of  Order  which  govern  the  building  of  a  design  are  obeyed, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  attention  toward  the  expression  of  the  par- 
ticular idea  which  inspires  the  drawing  or  painting. 

APPRECIATION  OF  ART  is  a  developing  influence  in  the  spiritual 
well  being  of  children.  It  leads  them  to  recognize,  enjoy  and  use  beautiful 
color.  An  ever  increasing  knowledge  of  Order  as  perceived  in  Nature  and 
as  expressed  in  works  of  Art  leads  them  to  express  themselves  more  and 
more  creatively  in  drawing  and  painting. 

Appreciation  of  Art  should  be  recognized  by  teachers  when  exhibiting 
class  work,  mounting  pictures  and  arranging  flowers  for  the  classroom. 
"An  attractive  classroom  may  contribute  materially  to  better  attendance,  to 
problems  of  discipline,  and  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  happiness."  Pictures 
selected  as  permanent  decorations  for  the  classroom  should  be  large,  chosen 
with  great  care,  beautiful  in  subject  and  color,  properly  hung,  and  a  constant 
delight  to  the  children  in  the  room. 

The  Director  of  Manual  Arts  is  prepared  to  recommend  suitable  pictures 
for  permanent  decorations  in  schools.  All  pictures  and  casts  must  have  the 
Director's  approval  in  accordance  with  Chapter  XII,  Section  225,  paragraph 
2,  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  School  Committee. 

Portfolios  containing  color  prints  mounted  on  heavy  cards  of  approxi- 
mately 15"  x  20"  will  be  furnished  for  study  in  Grades  IV.,  V.  and  VI. 
The  portfolios  are  marked  with  large  labels:  "Boston  Public  Schools,  Depart- 
ment of  Manual  Arts  —  Color  Prints  for  Recognition  and  Appreciation  of 
Art  —  Grades  IV.,  V.,  VI."  Each  picture  is  marked  with  a  label  giving 
the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  artist.  Prints  are  to  be  kept  in  the  portfolio 
for  protection  when  not  in  use,  and  portfolio  of  prints  must  be  returned  to 
the  office  of  the  Principal  or  to  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  building  at  the 
close  of  each  lesson. 

STUDY  OF  COLOR  PRINTS.— Select  one  of  the  large  color  prints 
from  the  portfolio  provided  for  study,  or  select  a  picture  used  as  a  permanent 
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decoration  in  your  school  building.  Dignify  the  color  print  by  giving  it 
a  place  of  honor  or  an  appropriate  setting  against  a  one  or  a  two  toned 
textile  or  paper  large  enough  to  provide  an  area  of  silence  around  it  which 
will  separate  it  from  the  confusing  elements  of  the  schoolroom.  Lead 
children  to  understand  the  message  that  the  artist  undoubtedly  wished  to 
express.  Encourage  a  real  enjoyment  of  the  picture  through  its  appeal 
to  the  child's  love  of  beauty  in  color,  pictorial  pattern,  character  portrayal 
and  in  its  appeal  to  individual  experience.  Compare  the  position,  size 
and  color  of  the  chief  figures  with  reference  to  each  other  and  with  reference 
to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  entire  picture.  Children  will  be  interested 
in  the  artist's  placing  of  the  important  interest  and  in  the  balance  and  unity 
of  the  whole,  through  the  use  of  repetition  of  lines,  shapes  and  color,  the 
emphasis  of  light,  the  use  of  leading  lines  and  the  action  of  accessory  figures. 

CHILDREN'S  DRAWINGS.—  Results  may  be  placed  in  the  10"  x  13" 
brown  envelopes  after  each  lesson  or  group  of  lessons  ready  for  inspection 
by  the  supervisor  who  may  from  time  to  time  reserve  some  of  the  best  work 
for  exhibition  purposes.  The  child's  name  should  be  lettered  in  lead  pencil 
with  the  grade  and  school  on  the  back  of  each  paper. 

EXHIBITIONS. —  A  standard  may  be  determined  by  the  best  work 
produced  in  the  room,  the  better  the  work  the  higher  the  standard.  This 
may  be  shown  in  classroom  exhibitions,  which  should  be  renewed  at  least 
twice  each  month.  Let  the  children  help  in  the  selection  of  these  papers. 
Improvement  is  often  stimulated  by  judging  and  selecting  the  best.  Be 
sure  that  children  understand  why  drawings  have  been  selected.  It  is 
through  this  selection  and  criticism  that  pupils  may  be  challenged  to  im- 
prove their  own  work  in  later  lessons. 

PERMANENT  EXHIBITION.—  At  the  Administration  Building  there 
is  a  permanent  exhibition  of  work  in  Art  Education  designed  to  be  of  special 
help  to  teachers.  Drawings  are  mounted  on  22"  x  28"  cards  and  displayed 
in  portfolio  cases  ready  for  inspection  and  instruction  of  teachers  and  visitors. 
In  the  drawers  below  the  cases,  sets  of  class  work  and  sets  showing  progres  - 
sive stages  in  lesson  development  are  available  for  study. 

POSTURE. —  Correct  habits  of  sitting  and  drawing  are  essential  to  the 
child's  health  and  sight.  Papers  should  be  at  reading  distance  from  the  eye, 
with  edges  parallel  to  the  desk  edges.  The  left  hand  may  hold  the  paper  in 
position,  leaving  the  right  hand  free  for  drawing. 

NATURE  MATERIAL. —  It  is  desirable  that  specimens  be  provided 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  one  to  be  placed  on  every  child's  desk.  When  large 
sprays  of  foliage,  branches  with  fruit  or  large  vegetables  with  leaves  are 
used,  five  or  six  specimens  will  suffice  if  advantageously  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  room.  Specimens  may  be  more  easily  observed  and  better 
spacing  on  drawing  paper  achieved  if  they  are  arranged  with  thought  for 
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balance  and  symmetry  of  stems  and  leaves  against  a  background  of  white 
drawing  paper.  From  uncultivated  land  as  well  as  from  gardens,  a  wealth 
of  material  may  be  gleaned. 

SCHOOL  GARDENS. —  In  many  districts,  flowers  and  vegetables  for 
art  classes  may  be  obtained  from  school  gardens  through  co-operation  with 
the  garden  teachers. 

DRAWING  PENCILS. —  One  pencil  per  pupil  is  allowed  for  the  year. 
The  lead  of  these  drawing  pencils  is  soft.  Care  should  be  taken  in  sharpen- 
ing them  and  they  should  be  used  exclusively  for  drawing.  Pencils  should 
be  held  a  few  inches  from  the  point  to  allow  freedom  in  motion.  Use  light 
lines  until  confidence  is  assured.  The  quality  of  a  pencil  line  as  fine,  bold, 
broad,  uniform  or  graduated  from  light  to  dark  is  of  importance  when 
expressing  the  spirit  or  characteristic  of  the  object. 

WATER=COLOR  EQUIPMENT. —  This  consists  of  paint  box  with 
colors,  paint  brush  and  water  cup.  A  paint  box  should  be  assigned  to  each 
child  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  he  should  return  it  in  good  condition 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  paint  box  should  be  cleaned  at  the  close  of 
each  lesson.  Cakes  of  color  should  be  cleaned  without  wastefulness. 
Brushes  should  be  washed  clean  and  pointed  before  drying.  All  brushes 
should  be  wrapped  in  newspaper  to  prevent  destruction  by  moths  during 
the  summer. 

Arrange  the  water-color  equipment  as  follows:  Water  cup  near  the  ink 
well;  color  box  near  the  right  end  of  desk,  preferably  with  the  cover  open 
toward  the  pupil,  a  cloth  or  paper  projecting  from  under  the  cover.  Cakes 
of  paint  should  be  arranged  in  the  box  as  follows:  upper  or  outside  row,  from 
left  to  right  —  red,  orange,  yellow;  lower  inside  or  hinge  edge  of  box  —  green, 
blue,  violet,  black.  Drawing  paper  should  have  its  edges  parallel  with  edges 
of  desk  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  front  of  the  pupil. 

Water-color  painting  should  be  as  direct  as  possible  with  little  or  no 
mixing  of  color  in  the  box.  Occasionally  a  desired  tone  for  use  in  design 
may  be  made  in  the  cover  of  the  box. 

In  order  to  promote  freedom,  confidence  and  variety  in  shapes  for 
design,  teachers  should  encourage  pupils  to  experiment  with  free-brush 
painting  of  original  shapes.  This  may  be  demonstrated  by  painting  with 
clear  water  on  the  blackboard.  It  may  be  practiced  by  painting  with  vigor- 
ous brush  strokes  in  water  color  on  paper.  The  shapes  should  clearly  indi- 
cate that  they  have  been  painted  with  a  brush  without  first  drawing  an 
outline. 

MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES.—  Blanks  issued  in  January  to  Masters 
call  for  inventories  of  stock  on  hand  and  estimates  of  the  needs  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  Supplies  will  be  ordered  on  the  basis  of  these  reports  for  delivery 
in  June.    Yellow  copies  of  the  Order  for  Art  Education  Supplies  will  be 
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mailed  to  the  Principal  for  his  office  record  and  for  checking  supplies  as 
delivered.  If  supplies  are  not  received,  inquiry  should  be  made  of  the 
Supply  Department.  Quotas  have  been  revised,  and,  if  supplies  are  dis- 
tributed as  indicated,  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  supplementary  requi- 
sitions except  in  cases  where  numbers  prove  larger  than  estimated.  Supple- 
mentary requisitions  should  be  written  on  School  Committee  Requisition 
Blanks,  approved  by  the  Principal  and  sent  to  the  Department  of  Manual 
Arts  for  the  Director's  signature  before  October  1 . 

QUOTA  OF  ART  EDUCATION  MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES. 


Materials.  Quota. 

Water  Color  Brushes,  IV.- VI   1  per  pupil. 

"     Boxes,  IV- VI   1  per  pupil. 

"        "     Trays  with  Pans,f  IV.- VI   As  needed. 

"     Pans  (for  trays),  J  IV- VI   As  needed. 

u     Cups,  IV.- VI   1  per  pupil. 

Compass  Attachments,  VI   1  set  per  4  classes.  § 

Scissors,  4|"  pointed,  IV.- VI   1  set  per  4  classes. § 

Wooden  Rules,  12",  \"  div.,  VI   1  set  per  4  classes. § 

Supplies.  Quota. 

Paper : 

Manila  Drawing,  9"  x  12",  64  pounds.  IV- VI   3  reams  per  class. 

White  Drawing,  9"  x  12",  IV- VI   3  reams  per  class. 

Envelopes,  10"  x  13",  Brown,  IV.- VI   1  per  pupil. 

Paste  (tubes),  IV.- VI   2  per  class. 

Erasers,  Red,  Xo.  120,  IV.- VI   1  per  pupil. 

Pencils,  Drawing,  Round,*  IV.- VI   1  per  pupil. 

Water  Color  Cakes:  R.,  O.,  Y.,  G.,  B.,  V.,  IV. -VI   1  of  each  color  per  pupil 

and  24  extra  of  each 
color  per  class. 

Water  Color  Cake,  Charcoal  Gray,  IV.- VI   1  per  pupil. 

"Intermediate  Colors,  Grade  V."   1  sheet  per  pupil. 


*  Imprinted  "drawing." 

t  To  replace  discarded  trays  and  pans. 


X  To  replace  small  pans  lost  or  discarded. 
§  Four  dozen  to  a  set. 
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SEPTEMBER 
Grade  IV. 

The  time  allotment  of  90  minutes  per  week  for  fourth  year 
Art  Education  should  be  divided  into  two  periods  of  forty-five 
minutes  each. 

In  this  series  of  lessons  dealing  with  the  Recognition  of  Tone, 

THE  EMPHASIS  IS  PLACED  ON  IMPRESSIONS  OF  COLOR.  We  MAY  ENDEAVOR 
TO  INCREASE  THE  CHILD 's  SENSITIVENESS  TO  BEAUTY  THROUGH  OBSERVA- 
TION OF  BEAUTIFUL  COLOR  IN  NATURE  AND  ART  AND  THROUGH  INTERPRETA- 
TION OF  THESE  OBSERVATIONS  IN  TERMS  OF  PAINTING. 

1.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Nature. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper  9"  x  12";  water  color  equipment;  Color  Scale 
No.  1;  and  foliage,  flower  sprays,  grasses,  rushes  or  sedges. 

Procedure. —  Distribute  materials  and  direct  an  orderly  arrangement  on 
the  desk  page  9.  Introduce  the  new  medium  water  color  by  demon- 
strating how  it  is  handled.  Teach  a  proper  use  of  the  brush:  how  to  fill  it 
with  water,  how  to  point  it,  how  to  lift  paint  from  the  cake,  how  to  hold 
the  brush  for  wide  and  narrow  strokes.  Encourage  children  to  paint  the 
colors  and  the  shapes  of  vegetables,  fruits,  stems,  and  leaves  using  simple, 
direct  strokes. 

2.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Nature. 
Materials. —  The'same  as  for  Lesson  1. 

Procedure. —  Introduce,  or  quickly  review,  Tone  Relations  using  the  Color 
Scale  for  reference  and  recognition.  Lead  children  to  locate  on  the  Color 
Scale,  tones  that  they  find  in  the  vegetable  or  fruit  sprays.  Continue  to 
develop  a  very  free  but  direct  manner  of  painting,  as  in  Lesson  1.  Flower 
sprays,  root  vegetables  such  as  beets,  radishes,  turnips  or  carrots  with  their 
foliage  growth,  obtainable  from  school  and  home  gardens  or  markets,  are 
most  desirable  as  material  from  which  to  paint.  Use  fresh  specimens  from 
which  part  of  the  foliage  has  been  pruned. 

3.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Tone  Relations  —  Nature. 
Materials. —  White  paper  9"xl2";  water  color  equipment;  Color  Scale 
No.  1;  colorful  vegetables  with  their  foliage,  ripe  fruits  with  branch  and 
leaves,  or  flower  sprays. 

Procedure. —  Locate  the  nature  specimens  from  which  children  are  to  paint 
so  that  the  distinctive  character  may  be  readily  seen.  A  sheet  of  white 
paper  back  of  the  specimen  is  often  helpful.  Lead  children  to  observe  and 
to  talk  about  the  colors  they  see.    The  directions  of  growth,  the  number. 
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size  and  attitudes  of  stems  and  leaves  may  be  quickly  noted.  Demonstrate 
a  direct  method  of  painting  the  specimen  using  color  directly  from  the  paint 
box.  Variations  from  standards  such  as  yellow-green  in  leaves,  violet  red 
in  beets,  orange-yellow  in  carrots  and  blue-violet  in  grapes  may  be  obtained 
by  painting  the  shapes  with  a  very  wet  brush  and  adding  touches  of  the  colors 
that  give  the  variations.  Allow  the  colors  to  blend  on  the  paper.  Com- 
mend the  paintings  which  best  express  beautiful  color. 

4.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Tone  Relations  —  Nature. 
Materials. —  The  same  as  in  Lesson  3. 

Procedure. —  Base  the  development  of  this  lesson  on  the  method  of  the 
preceding  lesson,  using  similar  specimens  or  the  same  if  fresh.  Encourage 
and  commend  paintings  that  express  character  and  rich  coloring. 

5.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Tone  Relations  —  Nature. 
Materials. —  The  same  as  in  Lessons  3  and  4. 

Procedure. —  As  the  children  acquire  facility  in  water  color  handling,  more 
emphasis  may  be  placed  on  the  study  of  growth  and  pleasing  arrangement 
on  paper.  Directions  of  stems,  number  and  attitudes  of  leaves  and  their 
relative  sizes  should  be  considered.  Color  comparisons  may  be  made  as 
the  lesson  develops.  It  is  usually  expedient  to  paint  first  the  lightest,  most 
beautiful  or  most  interesting  part  of  the  specimens.  Let  the  children  paint 
while  full  of  enthusiasm  and  without  interruption.  The  class  may  select 
for  display  those  paintings  that  show  good  arrangement  and  beautiful  color. 

6.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Tone  Relations  —  Nature. 
Materials. —  White  paper  9"  x  12";  water  colors;  Color  Scale  No.  1;  sprays 
of  fruit  with  leaves  —  an  apple  tree  twig  with  one  or  two  apples  and  several 
leaves,  or  a  grape  vine  section  with  two  or  three  leaves  and  a  cluster  of 
grapes  are  desirable  for  these  lessons. 

Procedure. —  Five  or  six  sprays  against  white  backgrounds  may  be  placed 
in  different  parts  of  the  room.  Demonstrate  painting  large  areas  —  as 
grape  leaves  or  apples,  which  involve  blending  color  with  very  wet  paint 
and  quick  handling.  Emphasize  overlapping  of  leaves  or  fruit  in  relation 
to  one  another  and  in  relation  to  the  stems.  .  Commend  individual  improve- 
ment and  display  a  few  paintings  chosen  by  the  class.  Be  sure  that  the 
children  understand  why  the  chosen  paintings  excel. 

OCTOBER 
Grade  IV. 

7.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Tone  Relations  —  Nature. 
Materials. —  The  same  as  in  Lesson  6. 

Procedure. —  Let  the  children  make  large  free  renderings  of  the  specimen. 
Paint  directly  from  the  cakes  of  paint,  blending  colors  on  the  paper.  In 
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relation  to  foliage  and  fruit,  attention  should  be  given  to  overlapping  leaves 
or  fruit  and  to  stems  lost  or  found.  Select  the  paintings  most  characteristic 
of  the  subject  for  display. 

8,  9.    DIRECTED'  OBSERVATION.    Tone  Relations  —  Nature 
or  Art. 

Materials. —  White  paper  9"  x  12";  water  colors;  sprays  of  richly  colored 
autumn  foliage;  pieces  of  striped  or  flowered  fabric;  scarfs  with  gay  colored 
borders  and  fringe,  or  papers  printed  with  beautiful  patterns  in  color;  Color 
Scale  No.  1. 

Procedure. —  Give  particular  attention  to  distribution  of  the  material  in 
order  that  each  child  may  readily  see  it.  Lead  the  children  to  recognize 
the  tones  and  to  compare  similar  tones  on  the  Color  Scale.  Encourage  free 
brush  method  of  painting  as  used  in  previous  lessons.  Either  nature  or  art 
material  may  inspire  children  to  paint.  If  nature  material  is  not  available, 
use  Art,  which  means  any  beautiful  thing  made  by  man  that  exemplifies 
good  pattern  and  interesting  color.  If  the  objects  chosen  for  study  show 
dark  or  dull  variations  from  the  standard  color,  the  children  should  be  shown 
how  to  obtain  such  variations  by  adding  the  opposite  color  to  the  standard 
color. 

The  Following  Group  of  Four  Lessons  Considers  Lettering  as 
Design.    Read  the  General  Instructions  for  this  Work,  Page  6. 

10.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Design  —  Lettering. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper  9"  x  12";  drawing  pencils;  "Lettering  for  Pen 
and  Pencil,  No.  1." 

Procedure. —  Review  vertical,  horizontal  and  oblique  directions.  Using 
the  lettering  plates  as  guides  teach  letters  based  on  vertical  and  horizontal 
directions:  I,  L,  T,  H,  F,  E;  also  letters  based  on  vertical,  horizontal  and 
oblique  directions:  N,  K,  M,  W,  A,  V,  X,  Y,  Z.  Guide  children  in  freely 
sketching  these  letters  and  in  using  them  in  designing  well-spaced  words. 
The  designs  should  approximate  the  size  of  the  letters  used  on  the  lettering- 
plates.    Encourage  the  use  of  a  firm,  clear  pencil  line. 

11.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Design  —  Lettering. 
Materials. —  The  same  as  in  Lesson  10. 

Procedure. —  Review  the  Ellipse.  Teach  letters  based  on  elliptical  curves: 
O,  Q,  C,  G,  S,  and  letters  which  are  made  from  straight  and  curved  lines: 
R,  P,  B,  D,  U,  J.  Help  children  to  sketch  letters  and  to  design  well-spaced 
words  using  these  letters.    Commend  the  use  of  even  pencil  lines. 

12.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Design  —  Lettering. 
Materials. —  The  same  as  in  Lesson  1 1 ;  also  book  covers  or  title  pages 
showing  well  designed  lettering. 
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Procedure. —  Explain  the  use  of  the  10"  x  13"  brown  paper  envelopes 
which  from  this  time  until  the  end  of  the  year  will.be  used  as  portfolios  for 
children's  drawings.  Conduct  a  brief  class  discussion  of  the  lettering  on 
book  covers  to  awaken  an  understanding  of  beauty  of  proportion.  Con- 
sider proportion  and  placing  of  title  in  relation  to  area  of  cover.  Allow 
each  child  to  letter  his  own  name  in  a  size  suitable  to  the  size  of  the  envelope. 
Save  all  papers  for  Lesson  13. 

13.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.  Design  —  Lettering. 
Materials. —  Envelopes  10"xl3";  drawing  pencils;  scissors;  results  from 
Lesson  12;  books,  magazines,  folios,  showing  well-spaced  titles. 
Procedure. —  Show  the  children  exceptionally  good  examples  of  lettered 
titles.  Encourage  an  appreciation  of  beauty  of  proportion.  Let  them 
decide  upon  the  best  place  to  letter  their  names  on  the  envelopes.  A  good 
method  for  transferring  name  to  envelope  is  to  have  each  child  cut  closely 
the  best  result  from  Lesson  12  and  by  moving  it  about  on  the  envelope, 
select  a  place  showing  balance  on  a  vertical  axis  with  pleasing  spacing  above 
and  below  the  name.  Place  the  paper  strip  with  the  child's  name  just  above 
the  place  selected  and  using  this  as  a  guide  have  the  name  re-lettered  on  the 
envelope.  A  finishing  line  of  even  thickness  and  value  is  desirable.  Below 
the  name  letter  the  Roman  numerals  IV. 

The  Following  Lessons  Emphasize  Invention  in  Two  Modes  of 
Order:  Sequences  of  Repetition  in  a  Row  and  Central  Balance. 
Incentives  to  Originality  in  Individual  Expression  are  Found  in  the 
Discovery  and  Study  of  These  Modes  of  Order  in  Nature  and  in 
Works  of  Art.  Through  Orderly  Thinking  and  Orderly  Habits  of 
Work  Unity  and  Sometimes  Beauty  May  be  Achieved. 

14.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Sequences  of  Alter- 

nation of  Attitude  in  a  Row. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  drawing  pencils  or  water  colors. 
Procedure. —  Review  the  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique  directions. 
Explain  how  the  45°  diagonal  is  obtained  from  the  90°  angle.  Teach  the 
four  attitudes  of  the  45°  diagonal.  Using  straight  fines  in  repetition  and  in 
alternation  of  horizontal,  vertical  and  45°  attitudes,  the  children  may  develop 
the  fret,  zigzag  and  patterns  suggesting  early  American  Indian  designs. 
This  lesson  may  be  developed  on  the  blackboard  and  on  paper. 

15.  CREATIVE   EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Sequences  of  Alter- 

nation in  a  Row. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Review  the  vertical,  horizontal  and  45°  attitudes,  using 
curves.    Teach  repetition  and  alternation  of  curves,  using  these  attitudes 
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in  a  horizontal  row.  Use  also  alternations  of  size  and  number.  The  children 
should  paint  broad,  single  stroke  curves  and  there  should  be  no  re-touching. 

NOVEMBER 
Grade  IV. 

16.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.  Design  —  Sequences  of  Alter- 
nation IN  A  ROW. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors;  Color  Scale  No.  1. 
Procedure. —  The  children  may  choose  a  color  scheme  of  two  adjacent 
standard  colors.  Let  them  select  one  arrangement  from  the  preceding 
lesson  and  use  it  as  a  basis  for  the  development  of  a  border  pattern.  En- 
courage the  use  of  broad  brush  strokes  and  brilliant  color.  This  design 
should  run  horizontally  on  the  paper.  Enrichment  with  groups  of 
dots  and  lines  may  be  added  in  harmony  with  the  general  movement. 

17.    DIRECTED    OBSERVATION.     Design  —  Recognition  of 
Order. 

Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors;  half-tones,  embroideries,  and  other 
illustrations  showing  Repetition  or  Alternation  in  Nature  or  Art. 
Procedure. —  Conduct  a  class  discussion  in  which  the  systems  of  the  design 
are  discovered, —  alternation  of  number,  attitude,  size,  shape  and  color. 
Discuss  the  character  and  the  direction  of  movement.  Allow  the  children 
to  freely  interpret  one  design  matching  the  tones  as  closely  as  possible, 
catching  the  spirit  of  the  design,  working  it  out  in  logical  sequence  from  one 
shape  to  another  without  trying  to  copy  the  exact  size. 

18.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Sequences     of  Al- 

ternation IN  A  R0W\ 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors;  Color  Scale  No.  1. 
Procedure. —  Let  the  children  choose  a  color  scheme  of  three  adjacent 
standard  colors.  Teach  the  development  of  a  horizontal  border  using  shapes 
in  alternation  of  attitude,  size  or  shape.  As  a  basis  use  the  zigzag,  meander 
or  scallop.  This  problem  is  similar  to  Lesson  16  with  the  added  joy  of 
using  a  third  color  to  enrich  the  pattern. 

19.  DIRECTED      OBSERVATION.    Design  —  Recognition  of 

Order,  Sequences  of  Progression. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors;  embroideries,  pottery,  shells,  birds 
and  similar  beautiful  things  which  show  Sequences  of  Progression  in  tone, 
position,  number,  size  or  shape. 

Procedure. —  Present  the  illustrative  material  and  encourage  children  to 
search  for  Sequences  of  Progression  and  to  specify  the  character  of  the  pro- 
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gression.  They  may  reproduce  some  of  these  with  brush  strokes  matching 
the  tones  of  the  originals.  Exhibit  a  number  of  papers  that  show  diversity 
of  interpretations. 

20.  CREATIVE    EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Sequences  of  Repe- 

tition IN  A  ROW. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors;  Color  Scale  No.  1. 
Procedure. —  Start  a  pattern  of  shapes  showing  repetition  in  a  horizontal 
row.    Develop  the  pattern  r>i;hmically  by  adding  shapes  in  progression  of 
size  or  number.    Use  three  adjacent  standard  colors.    Enrich  or  unify  the 
pattern  by  adding  orderly  sequences  of  shapes  and  lines. 

21.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Central  Balance. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors;  pottery,  baskets,  textiles,  and 
natural  objects  showing  Central  Balance. 

Procedure. —  Children  may  examine  the  illustrative  material  counting  the 
number  of  parts  in  the  designs  and  setting  aside  those  of  four,  eight,  twelve 
and  sixteen  parts.  Review  position  and  direction  in  the  field  of  vision. 
Let  the  children  develop  from  the  center  designs  in  four,  eight  and  twelve 
parts  using  one  color  and  black.  Teach  orderly  procedure  —  center,  up, 
down,  left,  right  and  up  and  down  to  left  and  right.  Teach  them  to  enrich 
and  unify  designs  with  dots  and  lines  of  black. 

22.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Central  Balance. 
Materials.— White  paper;  water  colors;  pencils. 

Procedure. —  Children  may  trace  circles  not  less  than  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  draw  the  structural  lines  —  vertical,  horizontal  and  45°  diameters. 
Lead  them  to  develop  a  design  in  four  or  eight  parts  using  a  color  scheme  of 
three  adjacent  standard  colors.  Encourage  order  in  procedure  and  origi- 
nality in  shapes;  also  the  use  of  groups  of  shapes  in  progression.  Black  dots 
and  lines  may  be  added  to  enrich  and  unify  the  design.  Shapes  may  extend 
beyond  the  circle  but  a  loose  and  ragged  edge  should  be  avoided.  Display 
the  best  results. 

DECEMBER 
Grade  IV. 

23.  DIRECTED      OBSERVATION.    Design  —  Recognition  of 

Order  in  Nature  or  Art. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors;  half-tones,  embroideries,  textiles, 
baskets,  bowls,  and  sections  of  seed  pods,  fruits  or  vegetables,  showing 
Central  Balance  in  four  or  eight  parts.    Pictures  of  flowers  may  be  used 
for  study. 
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Procedure. —  Interest  in  this  lesson  may  be  increased  by  asking  the  children 
to  look  for  and  collect  examples  of  Central  Balance  in  four  or  eight  parts. 
All  of  the  illustrative  material  should  be  displayed  and  the  best  selected, 
preferably  a  half-tone  or  .a  large  design  in  embroidery  or  one  from  a  bowl 
or  Indian  basket. 

Lead  children  to  study  the  selected  design  seeking  first  for  the  structural 
scheme.  Working  from  the  center,  children  may  interpret  the  design  add- 
ing one  shape  after  another  in  rhythmic  order,  thinking  of  the  idea  which  the 
artist  designer  expressed  rather  than  the  exact  size  of  the  shapes.  The  tone 
scheme  should  be  studied  and  indicated  before  beginning  to  paint.  This 
lesson  should  stimulate  the  children  to  recognize  beauty  and  consistency 
of  Laws  of  Order  in  Nature  and  increased  beauty  in  works  of  art  when  these 
same  laws  are  used  both  in  structure  and  enrichment. 

24.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Central  Balance. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  color;  drawing  pencils. 

Procedure. —  Demonstrate  the  relation  of  the  square  to  the  circle  when  the 
square  is  tangent  to  the  exterior  of  the  circle.  Children  may  trace  a  square 
on  paper  and  lightly  draw  the  diameters  or  diagonals  and  a  circle  tangent 
within.  On  this  structure  teach  the  children  how  to  develop  a  four-part 
Central  Balance  design  within  the  circle  and  how  to  carry  the  same  general, 
scheme  in  colors  and  shapes  into  the  four  corners.  Progressions  of  size, 
length  or  number  may  be  used.  Use  a  scheme  of  four  adjacent  standard 
colors  and  black. 

25,  26,   27.    DIRECTED      OBSERVATION.    Design  —  Holiday 

GlFTS. 

Materials. —  White  paper;  colored  construction  paper;  water  colors;  draw- 
ing pencils;  templets  of  manual  training  models. 

Procedure. —  A  design  made  in  one  of  the  preceding  lessons  may  be  adapted 
and  painted  on  one  of  the  manual  training  models.  This  may  be  used  by 
the  pupils  as  a  holiday  gift.  The  book  mark,  handkerchief  case  and  candy 
basket  made  in  November  and  the  electric  light  shade  made  in  December 
offer  suitable  surfaces  for  decoration.  Balanced  or  border  designs  should  be 
painted  in  free  brush  with  the  fewest  possible  structural  pencil  lines.  Girls 
may  trace  the  manual  training  models  and  decorate  them,  or  use  their 
designs  on  calendars  or  greeting  cards.  Designs  for  manual  training  models 
should  be  painted  in  the  exact  size  and  shape  as  the  model.  After  practice, 
the  design  should  be  painted  directly  on  the  manual  training  model.  A 
skillfully  executed  model  is  deserving  of  a  carefully  planned  and  well 
painted  design. 
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28.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Appreciation  of  Art. 
Materials. —  One  color  print  from  the  fourth- year  portfolio. 
Procedure. —  Select  one  picture  and  place  it  where  all  may  enjoy  its  beauty. 
Read  the  general  instructions  for  Appreciation  of  Art,  page  7. 

JANUARY 
Grade  IV. 

The  following  series  of  lessons  in  Representation  deals  wtth 
real  people  and  objects  studied  for  facts  of  structure  and  truths 
of  appearance  and  arranged  in  story-telling  patterns.  power  of 
independent  observation  is  to  be  developed,  the  imagination  stimu- 
lated and  creative  expression  encouraged.  "the  imagination  is 
the  greatest  human  power  no  matter  in  what  field  it  works,  and 
the  training  of  the  imagination  is,  therefore,  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  education." —  charles  eliot. 

29.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Representation  —  Memory  and 

Imagination,  Winter  Sports. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Stimulate  memory  and  imagination  by  animated  conversation, 
recalling  the  pleasures  of  skating,  skiing,  sliding,  coasting  or  hockey.  Con- 
sider the  gay  coloring  of  children's  clothing  contrasted  with  the  color  of  ice, 
snow  and  trees.  Guide  the  class  in  the  choice  of  an  incident  including  two 
or  more  children.  Children  may  paint  the  chosen  incident  with  great  freedom 
and  without  interruption. 

30.  31.    DIRECTED   OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Chil- 

dren in  Motion. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Select  children  whose  out-of-door  garments  are  gay  in  color. 
Let  them  dramatize  skating,  skiing,  sliding  or  hockey.  Tracing  the  figures 
in  the  air  will  strengthen  visual  impressions  of  attitudes,  shapes  and  relative 
sizes  of  color  areas.  Teach  a  direct  method  of  painting  the  figure.  Children 
may  make  quick,  vigorous  sketches  of  different  children  in  interesting  action. 
Paintings  should  recall  impressions  of  the  dramatic  action  rather  than  the 
representation  of  a  posed  figure.    Commend  the  most  spirited  results. 

32.    DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Trees. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors;  a  real  tree  or  pictures  of  trees 
without  foliage. 

Procedure. —  If  possible,  study  a  tree  seen  from  the  window  —  otherwise 
use  pictures  octrees.    Lead  the  children  to  see  directions,  angles  and  pro- 
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gressions  in  size  of  the  tree  trunk,  branches  and  twigs.  Teach  the  children 
to  paint  a  tree  in  its  characteristic  growth.  Use  yellow,  red  and  blue,  or 
orange  and  violet  for  color  of  tree.  Paint  directly  from  the  box,  letting  the 
colors  mix  on  paper. 

33.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Appreciation  of  Art. 
Materials. —  Colored  pictures  of  a  winter  scene  selected  from  the  fourth- 
year  portfolio. 

Procedure. —  Select  a  picture  showing  winter  coloring.  Let  the  children 
enjoy  the  spirit  and  colors  of  the  picture  and  note  placing  and  arrangement 
of  important  elements.  The  children  may  better  appreciate  the  thought  of 
the  artist  by  interpreting  important  elements  of  composition  by  means  of 
blackboard  sketches. 

34,  35.    DIRECTED    OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Chil- 

dren in  Motion. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Invite  two  children  to  dance  or  to  play  a  game.  The  general 
directions  and  shapes  of  the  children  in  action  may  be  studied  by  tracing 
in  air  the  various  attitudes  of  color  areas.  Color  and  size  relations  should 
be  noted.  The  results  should  be  large,  colorful  paintings  of  figures  without 
background. 

36.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.  Representation  —  Vehicles. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Select  for  study  a  vehicle  commonly  seen  in  the  locality. 
Arouse  interest  by  announcement  of  the  subject  the  day  before.  Charac- 
teristics should  be  observed.  New  shapes  such  as  fenders,  wheels,  mud 
guards,  fights,  etc.,  may  be  practiced  with  brush.  The  result  should  be  a 
large  free  painting  of  a  vehicle,  in  truthful  coloring. 

FEBRUARY 
Grade  IV. 

37.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.  .  Representation  —  Boats. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Boats  of  several  sizes  may  be  presented  and  characteristics  of 
construction  compared.  Encourage  the  children  to  select  and  paint  an 
interesting  type  of  boat,  depicting  it  as  moving  over  the  surface  of  the  water. 

38.  39.    CREATIVE     EXPRESSION.    Representation  —  Every- 

day Experience. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Everyday  occurrences  within  the  children's  experience  may  be 
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discussed,  a  picturesque  incident  chosen  and  painted.  This  may  include 
trees  or  vehicles  or  boats  if  desired.  Generally  in  these  story-telling  arrange- 
ments of  people  and  things,  people  should  be  located  and  painted  first.  The 
results  of  these  lessons  may  be  used  for  brief  class  criticism  and  the  best  in 
color,  action  and  arrangement  displayed. 

40.    APPRECIATION  OF  ART.    Pictures  of  Groups  of  People. 
"True  criticism  of  Art  can  never  consist  in  the  mere  application 
of  rules ;  it  can  be  just  only  when  it  is  founded  on  quick  sympathy 
with  the  innumerable  instincts  and  changeful  efforts  of  human 
nature  chastened  and  guided  by  an  unchanging  love  of  all  things 
God  has  created  to  be  beautiful." —  Ruskin. 
Materials. —  Beautiful  colored  pictures  of  groups  of  people  from  the  fourth- 
year  portfolio. 

Procedure. —  The  pictures  may  be  enjoyed  for  their  message  and  color, 
and  studied  for  position  and  size  of  important  figures  and  objects,  their 
attitudes  and  relations  to  each  other.  Emphasis  of  the  theme  by  balance 
and  repetition  of  directions,  shapes  and  tones  should  be  observed. 

41,42.    CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Representation  —  Stories. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Select  and  read  aloud,  stories  of  our  own  time  and  country, 
preferably  those  not  commonly  read  by  the  children.  Incidents  chosen 
from  these  may  be  freely  illustrated.  The  results  should  be  large,  colorful 
paintings  of  groups  of  people,  with  such  accessories  as  are  needed  to  clarify 
the  thought.  Discriminating  criticism  at  the  close  of  the  lessons  should 
quicken  the  child  mind  to  an  appreciation  of  good  arrangement. 

Excellent  subjects  for  illustrations  may  be  found  in  books  listed  in 
" Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  School  —  Grade  IV,"  under  "Reading 
and  Literature." 

MARCH 
Grade  IV. 

The  lesson  units  for  the  following  series  of  lessons  in  Design 
include  a  review  of  the  theory  of  color  and  new  problems  in  Axial 
Balance  and  Field  Pattern. 

43,  44.    DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Tone  Relations. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors;  Color  Scale  No.  1;  prism,  colored 

fabrics,  worsteds,  pottery,  flowers,  etc. 

Procedure. —  Interest  in  this  lesson  will  be  increased  when  the  teacher 
uses  a  prism  with  which  to  break  up  a  ray  of  light.  Briefly  explain  the 
source  of  color  and  its  power  to  add  enjoyment  to  life.    Let  the  children 
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compare  colored  materials  with  the  standards  of  the  scale  and  paint  indi- 
vidual, informal  color  circuits  arranged  in  order  with  yellow  at  the  top. 

45.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Tone  Relations  —  Values. 
Material. —  White  paper;  water  colors;  beautiful  colored  fabrics,  pottery, 
feathers  and  similar  beautiful  objects;  Color  Scale  No.  1. 

Procedure. —  Let  the  children  compare  colored  textiles  and  objects  with 
the  standards  on  the  chart,  noting  light  and  dark  values,  after  which  they 
may  paint  informal  scales  of  a  standard  with  its  light  and  dark  values  Lead 
the  child  toward  a  finer  discrimination  of  the  values  of  the  standard  colors. 

46,  47.    CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Axial  Balance. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors;    Color  Scale  No.  1;  beautiful 
examples  of  Axial  Balance  in  textiles,  tiles,  jewelry,  etc. 

Procedure. —  Show  examples  of  Axial  Balance  and  let  the  children  find 
others.  Review  the  term,  define  it,  and  encourage  frequent  use  of  it. 
Pupils  may  choose  a  color  scheme  of  three  adjacent  standard  colors,  noting 
differences  in  value.  To  develop  a  free  brush  design  in  Axial  Balance,  the 
location  of  a  beautiful  shape  or  progression  of  shapes  on  the  vertical  axis  is 
the  first  consideration.  From  this  nucleus  other  related  shapes  may  extend 
up  or  down  to  left  and  right  in  symmetrical  balance.  As  the  design  grows, 
colors  should  be  repeated  and  enrichment  developed  in  harmony  with  the 
design  itself. 

48.  DIRECTED      OBSERVATION.    Design  —  Recognition  of 

Order  in  Nature  and  Art,  Axial  Balance. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors;  half-tones;  textiles,  embroideries, 
jewelry;  vertical  sections  of  fruits  or  seed  pods  showing  Axial  Balance. 
Procedure. —  Review  the  idea  of  Axial  Balance  with  reference  to  the  illus- 
trative material  and  other  examples  in  the  room  including  people,  doors, 
windows,  etc.  Encourage  pupils  to  recall  evident  examples  of  Axial  Balance 
beyond  the  school  room  walls,  such  as  trees,  facades  of  buildings,  front  views 
of  birds,  animals,  boats,  engines,  motor  cars  and  aeroplanes.  A  beautiful 
example  should  be  selected,  preferably  a  half-tone,  of  which  every  child 
should  have  a  copy  for  close  observation  and  structural  analysis.  A  spirited 
free  brush  interpretation  is  desired. 

49.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Axial  Balance. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  drawing  pencils. 

Procedure. —  Structural  systems  in  Axial  Balance  may  be  built  using  the 
vertical,  the  horizontal  and  the  45°  direction,  with  or  without  the  enclosing- 
circle  or  square.  Use  progressions  in  size  and  number.  Several  different 
arrangements  should  be  made  on  blackboard  and  on  paper. 
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50,51.    CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Axial  Balance. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  The  children  may  select  a  color  scheme  of  warm  or  cool  colors 
and  note  the  values.  Using  one  of  the  basic  structures  designed  in  the  pre- 
ceding lesson,  a  free  brush  design  in  Axial  Balance  may  be  developed.  En- 
courage the  use  of  beautiful  shapes  made  with  wide,  single,  brush  strokes 
in  progression  of  size  or  number.  As  the  design  grows,  colors  should  be 
repeated  and  the  enrichment  added  in  harmony  with  the  design  itself. 
Display  the  best  results. 

APRIL 
Grade  IV. 

52,  53.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.  Design  —  Sequences  of 
Repetition  in  a  Field. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors;  beautiful  fabrics,  printed  papers 
and  other  examples  of  Repetition  in  a  Field;  Color  Scale  No.  1. 
Procedure. —  The  illustrative  material  may  be  used  to  invite  interest  in 
beauty  of  color  and  structure.  A  color  scheme  of  red,  blue  and  3rellow  may 
be  used.  The  development  of  a  free  brush  field  pattern  may  be  guided  by 
the  teacher  until  the  children  have  felt  the  rhythmic  repeat  sufficiently  to 
continue  the  pattern  independently. 

54,  55.    CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Field  Pattern. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  These  designs  may  be  developed  on  vertical,  horizontal  or 
45°  movements  resulting  in  any  form  of  field  pattern,  using  a  color  scheme 
of  orange,  green  and  violet.  The  entire  paper  should  be  covered.  The 
children  should  be  guided  at  the  beginning  in  placing  the  shapes  so  that 
intervals  between  will  allow  for  development  of  the  idea. 

56,  57.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.  Design  —  Sequences  of 
Repetition  in  a  Field. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  drawing  pencils;  water  colors. 
Procedure. —  These  patterns  may  be  developed  as  in  the  preceding  lessons. 
Let  the  children  choose  a  standard  color  and  use  three  values  of  this  color  , 
with  black.  A  square  web  structural  underlay  may  be  drawn  with  light 
pencil  lines  if  desired.  This  problem  of  field  patterns  assumes  real  value 
in  the  fifth  year.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  right  habits  of  working 
and  originality  of  thinking  rather  than  a  finish  of  technique  be  the  purpose 
of  the  teaching  in  this  fourth  year. 

58.    ART  APPRECIATION.  Picture. 
Materials. —  A  picture  of  animals,  birds,  or  trees,  chosen  from  the  fourth- 
year  portfolio. 
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Procedure. —  The  picture  should  be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  life 
and  color.  Arrangement  and  grouping  of  elements  for  balance,  and  the  use 
of  repetitions  or  progressions  of  shapes  and  color  to  enhance  the  theme 
should  be  noted. 

MAY 
Grade  IV. 

The  following  group  of  lessons  in  Representation  deals  with 
real  and  imaginary  people,  trees  and  animals.  study  of  principles 
and  methods  used  in  the  january-february  group  is  to  be  continued, 
but  challenged  from  the  new  viewpoint  of  the  spring  season  with 
a  larger  proportion  of  time  given  to  adventures  in  imagination. 

59.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Trees. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Select  for  study  a  tree  in  blossom  or  with  budding  foliage. 
Review  progression  in  size  of  the  trunk,  branches  and  twigs.  Let  the  children 
discover  the  system  of  angles  and  directions.  Note  the  color  scheme.  The 
painting  should  express  characteristic  growth.  Blend  color  directly  on  the 
paper. 

60.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Trees. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Select  another  tree  for  study.  Lead  the  children  to  compare 
the  characteristics  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  this  tree  with  those  of  the 
tree  painted  in  the  preceding  lesson.    Encourage  a  spirited,  colorful  rendering. 

61.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Representation  —  Children  in 

Motion. 

Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Gardening,  roller  skating  or  another  activity  appropriate  to 
the  season  may  be  chosen  as  a  subject.  Children  may  dramatize  an  inci- 
dent which,  after  brief,  intensive  observation,  they  should  paint  freely  and 
directly.    Accessories  which  clarify  the  theme  may  be  added. 

62.  DIRECTED     OBSERVATION.      Representation  —  Single 

Figures  in  Action. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Children  may  dramatize  activities,  appropriate  to  the  season. 
Select  the  most  successful  dramatization  for  careful  observation.  Color  and 
attitudes  of  shapes  should  be  studied  by  tracing  in  air.  Children  should 
paint  freely  and  rapidly  a  spirited,  colorful  interpretation  of  the  incident. 
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63.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Groups  of 

Children  in  Motion. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Invite  children  to  dance  or  to  play  games.  Study  overlap- 
ping of  figures  in  group  arrangement.  Relative  positions  of  feet  should  be 
noted.  In  painting  groups,  it  may  be  expedient  to  locate  and  paint  the 
heads  first.    Display  the  best  results. 

64.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.  Representation. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Encourage  pupils  to  select  an  incident  from  the  varied  out-of- 
door  activities:  May  parties,  processions,  games,  gardening,  etc.  Conduct 
a  brief,  spirited,  conversational  development  of  the  idea  and  the  principles 
to  be  observed  in  size  and  arrangement  of  figures.  Allow  the  children  to 
paint  without  interruption. 

65.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Animals. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors;  real  animals,  pictures  of  animals 
and  Japanese  prints  of  animals. 

Procedure. —  Place  available  pictures  of  animals  around  the  room.  Let 
the  children  study  these,  comparing  characteristic  shapes  and  colors  —  the 
short,  heavily  maned  neck  of  the  lion  with  the  long  neck  of  the  giraffe  and 
the  curved  neck  of  the  camel,  and  the  tawny  color  of  the  tiger  and  lion 
with  the  gray  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros.  The  children  may  paint 
one  or  more  animals  in  action,  as  time  permits.  It  is  suggested  that  they 
locate  and  paint  the  head  first. 

66.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Birds. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors;  real  birds,  pictures  of  birds, 
Japanese  prints  of  birds. 

Procedure. —  Swans,  geese,  ducks,  or  other  birds  may  be  studied  and 
characteristic  differences  in  color  and  shape  noted.  Lead  the  children  to 
discover  progression  of  length  in  wing  and  tail  feathers.  Attitudes  of  head, 
neck,  body  and  legs  are  important  items.  Encourage  children  to  paint, 
in  motion,  one  of  the  birds  studied. 

JUNE 
Grade  IV. 

67.  CREATIVE    EXPRESSION.    Representation  —  Animals  or 

Birds. 

Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Invite  the  children  to  paint  from  memory  one  or  more  of  the 
animals  or  birds  previously  studied,  adding  an  appropriate  setting. 
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68,  69.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.  Representation  —  Stories. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Read  aloud  a  fanciful  story  that  includes  people  and  animals. 
Pupils  may  choose  from  this  story  an  incident  which,  after  brief  discussion, 
they  may  paint  with  the  idea  that  when  completed  no  words  of  explanation 
will  be  needed  to  interpret  the  picture. 

Excellent  subjects  for  illustrations  may  be  found  in  books  listed  in 
"Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools  —  Grade  IV."  under  " Reading 
and  Literature." 

70.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Representation  —  People. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Promote  fanciful  conceptions  and  ideas  of  a  fairy,  prince, 
princess,  elf,  gnome,  troll  or  giant  and  encourage  children  to  paint  one  of 
these  imaginative  characters. 

71,  72.    CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.  Representation. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Choose  a  picturesque  incident  from  a  thrilling  fairy  story  which 
children  may  paint  from  their  imaginative  viewpoint.  Consider  pleasing 
arrangement  of  elements  and  appropriate  setting  for  this  illustrative  sketch. 
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The  time  allotment  of  90  minutes  per  week  for  fifth-year  Art 
Education  should  be  divided  into  two  periods  of  forty-five  minutes 

EACH. 

In  the  first  two  lessons  the  intermediate  colors  are  presented 
for  the  first  time,  which  necessitates  special  attention  to  the  term 
"intermediate"  and  the  recognition  and  use  of  the  new  colors 
throughout  the  year. 

1,  2.    DIRECTED     OBSERVATION.    Tone  Relations  —  Inter- 
mediate Colors. 

Materials. —  "Intermediate  colors,  Grade  V."  (circles  printed  on  9"  x  12" 
white  drawing  paper);  water  color  equipment;  Color  Scale  No.  2. 
Procedure. —  Review  the  six  standard  colors  and  develop  their  relationship 
to  the  six  intermediate  colors.  Teach  the  children  to  paint  the  six  inter- 
mediate colors  in  their  proper  places  in  the  circuit.  The  six  standard 
colors  may  be  painted  if  time  permits.  The  value  of  each  color  in  its  greatest 
intensity  should  be  emphasized.  The  twelve  colors  should  be  carefully 
lettered  with  the  color  initials.  If  the  printed  scales  are  not  available,  the 
children  may  paint  informal  scales.  A  quotation  giving  the  joy  of  color  will 
enrich  the  lesson. 

"  Boast  not  so  much  the  splendid  dyes, 
Of  cunningly  wrought  tapestries, 
Nor  painters'  blue  and  red; 
I've  seen  three  scarlet  butterflies 
A  flutter  in  a  golden  breeze 
About  a  milkweed's  purple  head." 

The  following  group  of  lessons  calls  for  the  representation  of 
subjects  from  Nature  and  Art  emphasizing,  the  wealth  of  color  which 
pervades  this  season  of  the  year.  all  painting  is  to  be  in  the  free 
brush  method.  the  color  should  be  taken  directly  from  the  cakes 
of  paint  to  the  paper  with  a  very  wet  brush.  when  a  light  tone  is 
desired,  much  water  and  little  paint  is  used.  for  dark  tones  violet 
or  blue  may  be  added.  read  the  method  of  painting  in  lesson  1, 
Grade  iv.    The  paintings  should  be  vigorous  and  brilliant. 

3,4.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.  Representation  —  Nature. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  color  equipment;  simple  nature  specimens, 
such  as,  sprays  with  brilliant  leaves,  seed  pods  or  flowers  —  preferably  one 
for  each  child.    The  sprays  will  be  more  easily  observed  and  better  spacing 
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on  the  drawing  paper  will  be  achieved  if  they  are  placed  in  front  of  a  piece  of 
white  drawing  paper  and  arranged  with  thought  for  balance  and  harmony  of 
direction  in  stems  and  leaves.  Avoid  using  wilted  or  artificial  flowers.  Un- 
occupied land,  as  well  as  gardens,  will  sometimes  afford  material. 
Procedure. —  The  principal  positions  and  directions  should  be  studied  by 
pointing  and  tracing  with  the  finger  in  the  air  and  on  paper.  A  recognition 
of  the  Laws  of  Repetition  and  Balance  should  be  encouraged.  The  children 
should  paint  the  nature  specimens  in  the  free  brush  method,  expressing 
structure  and  the  vibrating  color  and  beauty  of  the  specimen. 

5,  6.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.  Representation  —  Nature. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  color  equipment;  nature  specimens  such 
as,  rose  hips,  black  alder,  ragweed,  asters,  chicory,  mountain  ash,  dandelion, 
maple,  milkweed,  chestnut,  oak  with  acorns,  marigold,  zinnia,  etc. 
Procedure. —  Lead  the  children  to  observe  closely  the  measures  and  shapes 
in  order  to  express  more  readily  the  truth  and  beauty  of  Nature.  Emphasize 
intermediate  colors.  Compare  paintings  with  those  of  previous  lesson,  noting 
improvement. 

OCTOBER 
Grade  V. 

7,  8.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.  Representation  —  Nature. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water-color  equipment;  vigorous  and  colorful 
nature  specimens. 

Procedure. —  Continue  the  study  of  structure  and  characteristics  of  nature 
specimens  by  tracing  in  the  air.  Emphasize  color  relations  and  con- 
trasts. What  is  the  lightest  color?  What  is  the  darkest?  Is  the  color 
warm  or  cool?  Can  you  see  violet-red?  Can  you  see  orange-yellow?  Use 
the  free-brush  method  of  painting.  These  last  nature  lessons  should  show  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  knowledge  and  ideas  expressed. 

9,10,11.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.  Representation  —  Art. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors;  examples  of  Art  showing  tones  of 
intermediate  colors,  such  as,  textiles,  printed  papers,  baskets,  bowls,  Chinese 
lanterns,  fans,  bags,  decorated  boxes,  etc.  The  selection  of  these  specimens 
affords  an  opportunity  for  exercising  good  taste.  If  eight  or  ten  interesting- 
objects  are  provided  they  may  be  easily  observed  and  studied  by  small 
groups  of  children.  The  same  objects  may  be  assigned  to  different  groups 
for  different  lessons. 

Procedure. —  Interest  the  children  in  painting  the  selected  specimens  after 
studying  the  principal  positions,  directions,  measures  and  shapes  by  pointing 
and  tracing  with  the  finger  in  the  air.  Emphasize  the  Laws  of  Order,  the 
beauty  and  harmony  of  color.    Does  the  specimen  show  warm  or  cool  colors? 
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—  bright  or  dull  colors?  —  light  or  dark  colors?  Three  words  descriptive 
of  the  color  may  be  lettered  near  the  painting.  Consider  balance  and 
appropriate  size. 

12.    DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Appreciation  of  Apt. 
Materials. —  A  large  picture  or  Japanese  print  showing  flowers  or  berry 

sprays. 

Procedure. —  Present  the  print  to  the  class.  Stimulate  the  enjoyment  of 
beauty  in  the  color,  line  and  design  by  such  questions  as  the  following: 
What  is  the  important  idea?  How  did  the  artist  emphasize  the  important 
idea?  —  by  position?  —  by  size?  —  by  color?  What  Laws  of  Order  can 
you  find  in  the  picture?  Find  the  most  beautiful  curve.  Find  the  most 
beautiful  color.  Has  he  used  any  intermediate  colors?  Is  the  scheme  warm 
or  cool?  —  light  or  dark?  —  bright  or  dull?  What  does  the  artist  tell  you 
in  this  picture?  How  does  it  make  you  feel?  Add  your  own  appreciation 
of  the  picture  after  the  children  have  expressed  theirs. 

The  four  lessons  which  followt  deal  with  the  directions,  measures, 
proportions  and  shapes  of  letters,  the  grouping  of  letters  in  words, 
and  the  spacing  of  a  name  on  the  drawing  envelope. 

13,14.    DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Design  —  Lettering. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper  9"  x  12";  drawing  pencils;  "Lettering  for  Pen 
and  Pencil,  No.  1." 

Procedure. —  Encourage  a  free-hand  method  without  guide  lines.  Letter- 
ing against  an  edge  of  paper  may  be  helpful.  Explain  the  difference  between 
free-hand  lettering,  which  harmonizes  with  free-hand  drawing,  and  mechan- 
ical lettering,  which  harmonizes  with  mechanical  drawing.  Review  the 
group  of  letters  based  on  the  vertical  and  horizontal  directions:  I,  L,  T,  H, 
F,  E;  the  group  based  on  the  vertical,  horizontal  and  oblique  directions: 
N,  K,  M,  W,  A,  V,  X,  Y,  Z;  the  group  based  on  the  elliptical  curves:  O,  Q, 
C,  G,  S;  and  the  letters  which  are  made  from  straight  and  curved  lines:  R,  P, 
B,  D,  U,  J.  Teach  the  grouping  of  letters  in  words.  Encourage  orderly, 
well  balanced  arrangements. 

15.    DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Design  —  Lettering. 
Materials.—  The  same  as  in  Lesson  14. 

Procedure. —  When  teaching  children  to  design  lettering  for  their  names, 
lead  them  to  develop  a  size  suitable  for  use  on  10"  x  13"  drawing  envelopes 
and  other  school  papers.  Guide  children  to  sketch  letters  freely,  using 
proportions  similar  to  those  on  the  lettering  sheets. 
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NOVEMBER 
Grade  V. 

16.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.  Design  —  Lettering. 
Materials. —  Envelopes  10"  x  13";  drawing  pencils;  scissors;  papers  from 
Lesson  15;  illustrations  of  well-lettered  titles  on  book  covers  and  title  pages. 
Procedure. —  Assist  children  to  letter  their  names  on  the  envelopes.  One 
method  for  this  is  to  use  a  cut  paper  mask,  placed  in  balance  on  the  envelope, 
into  which  the  letters  may  be  fitted.  Another  method  is  for  each  child  to  cut 
out  the  most  satisfactory  result  from  Lesson  15  and  with  this  to  try  various 
well-balanced  spacings.  When  the  best  position  is  found  the  name  strip 
may  be  placed  just  above  the  location  to  serve  as  a  guide.  The  name  may 
then  be  lettered  on  the  envelope  by  first  establishing  all  the  verticals.  En- 
courage light  pencil  lines  at  first,  finishing  with  lines  of  even  thickness  and 
value.    Below  the  name,  letter  the  Roman  numeral  V. 

17.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.  Space  Relations,  Proportion. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  drawing  pencils. 

Procedure. —  Present  the  square  as  a  unit  of  proportion  and  develop  the 
lesson  with  drawings  on  the  blackboard.  Freehand  drawings  should  show 
the  comparative  relationship  between  the  square  and  other  rectangles  result- 
ing from  increasing  and  decreasing  ratios.  The  square  may  be  multiplied 
by  itself  two,  three  and  four  times  and  may  be  divided  into  rectangles  of 
three-quarters,  one  half  and  one  quarter.  Review  diameters  and  diagonals. 
Encourage  bold  pencil  fines.  When  planning  holiday  cards,  book  covers 
or  posters,  a  choice  from  these  rectangles  may  be  made. 

18.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Space  Relations. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  drawing  pencils  or  water  colors. 
Procedure. —  Review  the  directions  of  90°  and  45°.    These  should  be 
drawn  in  different  attitudes  showing  the  possibilities  for  use  in  design. 
Encourage  bold  pencil  or  brush  lines. 

The  following  series  of  lessons  deals  with  Creative  Design. 
Within  the  limitations  of  the  Laws  of  Order  on  which  beauty  is 
based  and  with  a  color  scheme  chosen  from  color  scale  no.  2,  the 

CHILDREN  SHOULD  WORK  WITH  FREEDOM  AND  INDIVIDUAL  EXPRESSION.  In 

the  method  for  building  patterns,  one  beautiful  line  or  shape 
should  be  repeated  or  balanced  before  the  next  one  is  invented 
and  repeated.  this  process  should  continue  until  a  design  is  de- 
veloped showing  the  unity  and  consistency  found  in  structural 
growth  in  Nature.  "As  we  have  tone  and  time  systems  in  Music 
and  Poetry,  so  we  have  tone  and  space  systems  in  Design."    A  few 

MOMENTS  FROM  EACH  DESIGN  LESSON  MAY  BE   DEVOTED  TO   INVENTION  OF 
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INTERESTING  FREE— BRUSH  SHAPES.  GEOMETRIC  SHAPES  ARE  NOT  ADAPTED 
TO  BRUSH  PAINTING.  COMMEND  THE  SHAPES  WHICH  SHOW  ORIGINALITY 
AND  VITALITY. 

19,  20.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.  Design  —  Sequences  of 
Repetition  or  Alternation. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  Color  Scale  No.  2;  water  colors. 
Procedure. —  Interest  the  children  in  repetition  with  alternation  in  a  vertical 
row  using  the  directions  of  90°  and  45°.  Present  the  following  method  for 
choosing  color  schemes :  choose  any  color  —  choose  a  second  color  at  the 
interval  of  the  4th  —  moving  in  the  same  direction  around  the  color  circuit 
and  at  the  same  interval  find  the  third  color.  By  following  this  method 
each  child  works  out  his  own  color  scheme  which  if  well  adjusted  will  produce 
a  pleasing  color  harmony.  Black  may  be  used  and  will  often  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  colors  by  contrast.  Repetitions  may  be  touching,  near, 
grouped,  overlapping  or  interlacing.  Alternations  may  be  made  by  change 
of  position,  attitude,  number,  size,  shape  or  tone.  Curved  lines  and  shapes 
are  often  more  pleasing  than  straight.  They  may  be  easily  developed  even 
though  the  first  repeats  are  frets  or  zigzags.  Encourage  the  enrichment  and 
unity  of  pattern  by  adding  harmonious  lines  and  shapes.  The  results  should 
show  one  design  from  each  lesson  in  the  free- brush  method,  well  spaced  on 
the  paper. 

21.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Axial  Balance. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  Law  of  Axial  Balance,  using 
the  directions  of  90°  and  45°.  Suggest  a  sequence  of  colors  chosen  at  the 
interval  of  the  4th.  See  Lessons  19,  20.  Encourage  enrichment  with  har- 
monious lines  and  shapes  to  unite  the  pattern.  Emphasize  progression  of 
measure. 

22.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Axial  Balance. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Encourage  children  to  invent  free-brush  arrangements  of 
structural  lines  in  Axial  Balance.  Use  the  directions  of  90°  and  45°  with 
straight  or  curved  lines.  The  results  should  show  originality  in  nine  or 
ten  arrangements  well  spaced  on  the  paper. 

DECEMBER 
Grade  V. 

23.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Axial  Balance. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors;  Color  Scale  No.  2. 
Procedure. —  Direct  the  selection  of  a  structural  scheme  invented  in  the 
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last  lesson.  Encourage  the  building  on  the  structure  of  a  free-brush  design 
in  Axial  Balance  using  a  sequence  of  colors  chosen  at  the  interval  of  the  4th. 
See  Lessons  19,  20.  The  results  should  show  harmony  of  lines,  shapes  and 
colors.    Emphasize  progression  of  measures  and  unity  in  the  arrangement. 

24,  25,  26.  27.    CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Constructive  Design 
—  Holiday  Gifts. 
Materials. —  Paper  suitable  for  the  problem;  drawing  pencils;  water  colors; 
scissors;  12"  rules. 

Procedure. —  A  choice  may  be  made  from  the  following  suggestions:  holiday 
card,  calendar,  bookmark,  telephone  or  writing  pad.  Promote  an  interest 
in  gifts  and  giving.  Several  sketches  or  layouts  should  be  tried  before  the 
problem  is  definitely  constructed.  These  layouts  should  show  the  shape, 
size,  spacing,  margins,  balance,  and  possibly  a  rough  idea  of  the  lettering, 
design  and  color.  Refer  to  Lesson  17  for  proportion.  From  a  selected 
layout  to  be  used  as  a  working  plan,  the  card  or  gift  should  be  carefully  con- 
structed and  decorated,  the  result  expressing  good  workmanship,  appro- 
priateness and  adequate  enrichment. 

28.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Appreciation  of  Art. 
Materials. —  One  color  print  provided  for  Grade  V,  or  a  beautiful  picture 
which  may  decorate  the  schoolroom. 

Procedure. —  Present  the  picture  to  the  class.  Stimulate  enjoyment  of 
beauty  in  the  idea,  color,  line  and  design  of  the  picture  by  such  questions  as: 
What  story  has  the  artist  told?  —  mother  love,  courage,  kindness,  etc.? 
What  are  the  important  ideas?  How  did  the  artist  make  the  important 
ideas  prominent?  —  by  position?  —  size?  —  color?  What  Laws  of  Order 
can  you  find  in  the  picture?  Find  the  most  beautiful  curve.  WThat  color 
in  the  picture  do  you  like  best?  Why  do  you  like  the  picture?  Add  your 
own  appreciation  after  the  children  have  expressed  theirs. 

JANUARY 
Grade  V. 

29.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Axial  Balance. 
Materials. —  White  paper  9"  x  12";  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Direct  the  selection  of  another  structural  scheme  in  Axial 
Balance.  See  Lessons  22  and  23.  Interest  the  children  in  building  a  free- 
brush  design  on  this  structure,  using  a  sequence  of  colors  chosen  at  the 
interval  of  the  4th.  Emphasize  progression  of  length,  size  and  number. 
The  results  should  be  rich  in  pattern  and  color. 
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30.    CREATIVE       EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Modification  of 
Square. 

Materials. —  Manila  paper;  drawing  pencils. 

Procedure. —  Direct  children  to  trace  several  squares  in  the  45°  attitude. 
Consider  arrangement  and  balance  on  the  paper.  Develop  structural  divi- 
sions and  modifications  of  squares  in  preparation  for  designs  in  Axial  Balance. 
The  results  should  show  individuality  and  variety. 

31,32.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.  Design  —  Axial  Balance. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors;  drawing  pencils. 
Procedure. —  From  the  results  of  the  last  lesson  each  child  may  select  a 
structure  on  which  to  build  one  large,  free-brush  design  in  Axial  Balance. 
This  structure  should  be  drawn  very  lightly  with  pencil  or  water  color.  Em- 
phasize progression  of  length,  size  or  number  to  enrich  and  unify  the  pattern. 
Use  a  sequence  of  colors  chosen  at  the  interval  of  the  4th. 

33,  34.    CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Axial  or  Central 
Balance. 

Materials. —  White  paper  or  poster  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Create  designs  similar  to  those  of  Lessons  23  and  32,  building 
patterns  on  different  structures  and  with  a  new  choice  of  color,  using  the 
interval  of  the  4th.  Aim  for  unity  and  beauty  of  pattern  and  harmony  of 
color.  If  the  children  desire  to  decorate  the  box  in  Manual  Training  Prob- 
lem 11,  these  two  lessons  may  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Designs  must  be 
practiced  first  within  squares  of  the  exact  size  used  in  the  box  construction^ 
approximately  4 J  inches.  The  appropriate  design  for  the  cover  of  a  square 
box  would  be  Central  Balance  in  four  parts.  This  should  be  created  in  the 
free-brush  method,  using  the  color  interval  of  the  4th.  Emphasize  the 
enrichment  of  the  centers  and  edges  of  the  Central  Balance  design. 

35,36.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.  Design  —  Order  in  Art. 
Materials. —  Half-tones;  white  paper;  drawing  pencils;  water  colors. 
Procedure. —  Present  the  half-tones  provided  for  this  grade.  Lead  children 
to  discover  the  Laws  of  Order  which  they  show  and  the  geometric  structure 
on  which  they  are  built.  Each  child  may  choose  a  print  for  study.  Direct 
the  children  in  drawing,  with  light  pencil  lines,  the  structures  of  the  prints 
chosen,  emphasizing  the  proper  proportions  and  placing  on  the  papers.  The 
designs  should  be  built  in  free-brush,  and  reproduce  the  neutral  tones  of  the 
prints.  Results  should  be  interpretative  and  appreciative  analyses  rather 
than  accurate  copies. 
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FEBRUARY 
Grade  V. 

37.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Sequence   of  Repe- 

tition, Field  Patterns. 
Materials. —  White  paper,  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Create  free-brush  field  pattern,  emphasizing  movement  in  a 
vertical,  horizontal  or  45°  direction.  Use  a  sequence  of  three  or  more  colors 
chosen  at  intervals  of  the  4th. 

38.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Design  —  Sequence  of  Repe- 

tition, Webs  for  Field  Patterns. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  drawing  pencils;  12-inch  rules. 
Procedure. —  Each  child  may  prepare  two  papers  for  field  patterns.  Large 
square  webs  may  be  developed  and  curved  lines  added  to  make  scale  patterns. 
The  scales  may  be  based  on  a  unit  of  one  square,  or  the  proportion  of  two 
squares  wide  or  two  squares  high,  and  may  move  up  or  down.  Save  papers 
for  use  in  following  lessons. 

39.  40.    CREATIVE    EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Sequence  of 

Repetition  in  Field. 
Materials. —  Papers  from  Lesson  37;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Free-brush  designs  showing  Sequence  of  Repetition  in  a  Field 
may  be  built  on  the  scale  patterns  drawn  in  previous  lesson.  Colors  should 
be  chosen  at  the  interval  of  the  4th.  Emphasize  a  feeling  for  movement,  up 
or  down.    Enrich  and  unify  the  pattern  by  adding  progressions  of  measure. 

41,  42.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.  Design  —  Sequences  of 
Repetition  in  a  Field. 
Materials. —  White  paper  or  poster  paper;  water  colors. 
Procedure. —  Illustrate  with  examples  the  possibilities  of  lining  and  cover 
paper  in  books,  envelopes  and  portfolios.  Consider  the  aesthetic  value 
which  is  added  to  a  well-constructed  problem  by  means  of  a  colorful  design. 
Another  field  pattern  may  be  created  with  or  without  a  web  and  if  desired 
may  be  used  on  one  of  the  manual  training  models  following  the  method 
presented  in  Lessons  37-40.    Emphasize  appropriate  size  and  color. 

MARCH 
Grade  V. 

This  series  of  lessons  deals  with  the  representation  of  sub- 
jects CHOSEN  FROM  NATURE  AND  ART,  DEVELOPED  THROUGH  OBSERVATION, 

Memory  and  Imagination  as  released  in  Creative  Expression.  Use 
the  free-brush  method.    the  teacher's  part  is  to  help  the  child  to 
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acquire  knowledge  of  people  and  things.  the  child's  part  is  to 
express  his  idea  of  the  world  around  him  in  lines  and  shapes  01  color. 
Progress  is  gained  through  kindly,  constructive  criticism  and  ever 
increasing  knowledge  and  experience.  "  to  exercise  and  develop 
the  Imagination,  to  stimulate  and  properly  direct  it,  is  the  chief 
aim  and  end,  not  only  in  the  education  of  the  artist  but  in  the  edu- 
CATION OF  ALL  MEN,  AT  ALL  TIMES  AND  EVERYWHERE." —  DeNMAN  W.  ROSS. 

Subjects  for  Study. 
Nature.  Art. 

People.  Buildings. 
Animals.  Work-things. 
Trees  and  Plants.  Play-things. 
Sky,  Sea  and  Land. 
The  appearance  of  people  and  objects  may  be  studied  by  pointing  and 
tracing  in  the  air.    In  pictorial  design,  teach  symmetry  by  consistency  in 
space  relations  and  harmony  by  consistency  in  tone  relations. 

Subjects  for  Illustration. 
Everyday  experiences. 
Stories  from  literature  and  history. 
Imaginative  or  fanciful  themes. 

43,  44.    DIRECTED    OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Chil- 
dren in  Action. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Children  in  action  are  to  be  studied.  While  several  pupils 
are  quickly  acting  parts  or  dramatizing  incidents  the  class  may  make  observa- 
tions by  pointing  and  tracing  in  the  air.  Concentration  on  important  direc- 
tions which  are  balanced  or  repeated  in  the  figures  is  recommended.  Special 
emphasis  should  be  directed  to  comparative  size  of  color  areas  as  observed  in 
a  red  sweater,  blue  coat  or  green  cap.  After  this  study  the  pupils  may  paint 
one  or  two  children  in  lively  action.  The  greatest  art  in  the  world  was 
developed  from  emotional  impressions  through  observation,  memory  and 
imagination  rather  than  from  copying  objects.  Encourage  spontaneous  and 
colorful  expression. 

45,  46.    DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Groups 
of  Children. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Children  expressing  group  interest  are  to  be  painted.  Many 
positions  and  attitudes  should  be  studied.  Demonstrate  with  the  children 
in  the  class,  not  by  having  them  take  studied  poses  but  by  acting  parts, 
quickly  and  dramatically,  to  produce  a  lively  mental  picture  which  may  be 
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recalled  and  expressed  at  will.  Emphasize  positions:  high,  low,  left,  right, 
and  repetition  of  direction.  Encourage  large  figures,  brilliantly  painted. 
If  the  idea  is  impelling  the  expression  of  action  will  be  natural  and  spon- 
taneous. Costumes  appropriate  to  trades,  foreign  countries  or  special 
occasions  may  be  introduced  in  the  second  lesson. 

47.48.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.  Representation  —  Stories. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Tell  a  story,  to  be  illustrated  by  the  children,  which  introduces 
the  foreshortened  circle.  These  are  a  few  suggestions:  Children  with  Um- 
brellas in  the  Rain,  A  Ring  Game,  Ferris  Wheel,  Circus  Ring,  Rolling  Hoops, 
Merry-Go-Round,  Beach  Umbrella,  Garden  Pool.  Relating  the  subject  to 
the  children's  visual  experiences  provides  an  opportunity  for  them  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  foreshortening  in  objects  involving  the 
circle.  Cooperative  drawings  may  be  made  on  the  blackboard,  showing  the 
circle  in  various  positions  and  attitudes.  Memory  painting  impels  the 
child  to  think  while  he  paints.  The  results  should  show  one  or  more  chil- 
dren in  action,  lively  and  colorful. 

49,  50.    CREATIVE     EXPRESSION.    Representation  —  Every- 
day Experiences. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  ''The  child's  own  life  is  the  basis  of  his  interest."  Stimulate 
the  children  to  recall  some  dramatic  incident  of  everyday  experience.  En- 
courage pictorial  design  by  emphasizing  the  central  idea  through  position, 
size  and  bright  color.  The  children  will  paint  this  central  idea  first  and 
then  build  from  the  center  out,  adding  whatever  should  be  at  the  right  or 
left,  up  or  down,  to  complete  the  story.  Many  possibilities  of  action  and 
color  relative  to  the  incident  should  be  considered.  There  will  be  as  many 
different  results  as  there  are  individuals  in  the  class,  for  each  child  will  express 
his  ideas  of  the  incident,  stretching  his  power  of  imagination  to  the  utmost 
and  attacking  his  painting  with  great  enthusiasm  and  joy.  Allow  the  class 
a  large  part  of  the  period  for  uninterrupted  work. 

51.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.  Appreciation  or  Art. 
Materials. —  A  large  reproduction  in  color  of  a  noted  masterpiece. 
Procedure. —  Present  the  picture  to  the  class.  Stimulate  the  enjoyment  of 
beauty  in  the  idea,  color,  fine  and  design  of  the  picture  by  such  questions  as 
the  following:  What  story  has  the  artist  told?  What  did  he  make  most 
important?  How  did  he  make  it  important?  —  by  position?  —  size?  — 
color?  What  LawTs  of  Order  can  you  find  in  the  picture?  What  lines  are 
repeated?  What  do  the  lines  tell?  Find  the  most  beautiful  curve.  Draw 
a  curve  as  beautiful  on  the  blackboard.  What  color  in  the  picture  do  you 
like  best?    Is  it  a  standard  or  an  intermediate?    What  colors  are  repeated? 
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What  do  the  colors  tell?  What  is  the  general  tone  of  the  picture?  —  light 
or  dark?  —  warm  or  cool?  Where  is  the  darkest  tone?  —  the  lightest? 
Why  do  you  like  the  picture?  The  teacher  should  add  her  own  appreciation 
after  the  children  have  expressed  theirs. 

APRIL 
Grade  V. 

52,  53.    CREATIVE     EXPRESSION.    Representation  —  Build- 
ings. 

Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Buildings  may  be  studied  through  Directed  Observation, 
oral  description  or  the  visual  impressions  made  by  pictures.  It  is  well  to 
begin  the  observation  a  few  days  before  the  lesson  in  order  to  acquire  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  structure  and  to  review  elements  and  laws  relating  to  this 
special  subject,  as,  Repetition  to  be  seen  in  rows  of  windows,  and  Balance  to 
be  seen  in  doors  and  chimneys.  The  children  and  teacher  should  suggest 
many  picturesque  possibilities:  City  House,  Country  House,  House  in 
the  Woods,  My  Grandmother's  House,  Lighthouse,  My  House,  Castle  of 
the  Prince,  Gingerbread  House,  Ogre's  Fortress,  House  that  Jack  Built, 
Lollypop  House.  Each  child  should  choose  his  subject,  real  or  fanciful, 
and  be  encouraged  to  express  his  own  ideas,  starting  from  the  central  idea 
and  working  out  as  in  the  previous  lessons. 

54,  55,  56.    CREATIVE    EXPRESSION.    Representation  —  Ani- 
mals. 

Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Animals,  real  or  fanciful,  are  to  be  painted.  Directed  Obser- 
vation will  enrich  memory  and  imagination.  If  real  animals  are  represented, 
lead  children  to  express  structure,  characteristic  attitudes,  colors  and  sur- 
roundings. One  or  two  of  these  lessons  may  be  devoted  to  painting  in  the 
brush  outline  method  so  much  used  by  the  Japanese  artists.  In  that  case, 
the  aim  should  be  drawings  showing  action  and  character  quickly  expressed 
with  the  fewest  brush  lines  possible:  Animals  going  into  the  Ark,  Animals 
in  the  Jungle,  Dancing  Bear,  Rajah's  Elephant,  Circus  Parade,  Hare  and  the 
Tortoise,  My  Dog,  John  Gilpin's  Ride,  Prehistoric  Animals,  Puss  in  Boots, 
Tom  Meets  a  Seahorse,  Fiery  Dragon,  The  Gay  Unicorn,  Winged  Horse. 
Improvement  is  gained  through  kindly,  constructive  criticism  and  a  com- 
parison and  selection  of  the  best.  Encourage  lively  colorful  pictures,  with 
possibly,  a  sense  of  humor. 

57,   58.    CREATIVE     EXPRESSION.    Representation  —  Poems 
and  Songs. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper,  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  In  these  lessons  a  story,  myth,  poem  or  song  may  be  chosen 
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for  illustration.  Subjects  similar  to  the  following  are  suggested:  William 
Tell,  The  Boy  Columbus,  King  Alfred  and  the  Cakes,  The  Pied  Piper,  Dick 
Whittington  and  His  Cat,  Guards  at  Buckingham  Palace,  The  Four  Friends, 
Snow  White  and  Seven  Dwarfs,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.  Teach  the  appear- 
ance of  near  and  far  as  expressed  by  large  and  small.  See  Lessons  49  and  50. 
Encourage  large  figures  and  brilliant  color  in  the  paintings. 

MAY 
Grade  V. 

59.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.  Appeeciation  of  Art. 
Materials. —  A  large  reproduction  of  a  noted  masterpiece  of  color. 
Procedure. —  Present  the  picture  to  the  class.  Stimulate  the  enjoyment 
of  beauty  in  the  idea,  color,  line  and  design  of  the  picture  by  such  questions 
as  the  following:  What  story  has  the  artist  told?  What  did  he  make  most 
important?  How  did  he  do  it?  —  by  position?  —  size?  —  color?  What 
Laws  of  Order  can  you  find  in  the  picture?  Find  the  most  beautiful  curve. 
Draw  a  curve  as  beautiful  on  the  blackboard.  What  color  in  the  picture 
do  you  like  best?  Is  it  a  standard  or  an  intermediate?  What  colors  are 
repeated?  What  do  the  colors  tell?  What  is  the  general  tone  of  the  pic- 
ture? —  light  or  dark?  —  warm  or  cool?  Where  is  the  darkest  tone?  —  the 
lightest?  Why  do  you  like  the  picture?  Add  your  own  appreciation  after 
the  children  have  expressed  theirs. 

60,  61,  62.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.  Representation  —  Trees. 
Materials. — -  Manila  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Follow  the  suggestions  in  Lesson  52,  taking  real  and  fanciful 
trees  for  special  study:  Winter  Trees,  Summer  Trees,  Trees  with  Autumn 
Coloring,  Trees  with  Spring  Blossoms,  Evergreen  Trees,  Fruit  Trees,  Trees 
Blown  by  the  Wind,  A  Grove  of  Trees,  Fairy  Trees  with  Jewels,  Sugar-plum 
Tree,  Amf alula  Tree,  Enchanted  Tree.  Emphasize  repetition  of  direction 
and  Sequence  of  Progression  in  the  structure  of  trees.  The  expression  of 
the  idea  should  be  unhampered.  Some  may  work  in  bold  masses,  others  in 
a  decorative  mode,  similar  to  the  old  Persian  paintings  of  trees. 

63,  64,  65,  66.    CREATIVE    EXPRESSION.    Representation  — 
Stories. 

Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Encourage  joyous  spontaneous  paintings  expressing  imagina- 
tion. Incidents  may  be  taken  from  stories,  myths  or  legends.  Review  the 
ways  of  emphasizing  the  central  idea  and  "near  and  far."  The  following 
stories  are  merely  suggestive  as  the  field  is  large:  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Cin- 
derella, The  Wonder  Clock,  Story  of  Doctor  Dolittle,  Rootabaga  Pigeons, 
Hansel  and  Gretal,  The  Viking  Ship,  Knight  of  the  Red  Plume.  Creative 
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expression  leads  to  increase  in  artistic  power,  while  copying  exercises  only  a 
superficial  faculty.  Therefore,  children  should  not  be  influenced  by  pictures 
of  the  stories  chosen. 

JUNE 
Grade  V. 

67-72.    CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.  Representation. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Fanciful  stories  of  people  and  their  surroundings  woven  into 
appropriate  pattern  may  be  painted  in  these  lessons.  By  this  time  the 
children  should  show  habits  of  orderly  thinking,  a  desire  for  greater  accom- 
plishment and  increasing  appreciation  of  beauty.  These  are  appealing  sub- 
jects: Fairy  Dance,  When  I  Met  a  Dragon,  The  Mermaids'  Game,  Santa 
Claus  at  Home,  The  Queen  and  Her  Mirror,  A  Fairy  Garden,  At  the  Bottom 
of  the  Sea,  Fairyland,  Dance  of  the  Sprites,  March  of  the  Fauns,  Gnomes 
at  Play. 

"  Although  men  may  see  alike  they  do  not  feel  alike  since  no  two  men 
have  the  same  individuality,  and  it  is  in  the  expression  of  that  individuality 
that  the  interest  lies." 
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SEPTEMBER 
Grade  VI. 

The  time  allotment  of  90  minutes  per  week  for  sixth-year  Art 
Education  should  be  divided  into  two  periods  of  forty-five  minutes 

EACH. 

In  our  first  group  of  lessons  we  wish  to  EMPHASIZE  VALUES  IN 
Tone  Relations.  Through  the  medium  of  water  color  painting  we 
may  promote  the  recognition  and  comparison  of  tone  relations  in 
Nature  and  Art,  developing  finer  discrimination  and  appreciation. 

"  Where'er  we  gaze,  around,  above,  below, 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  are  found, 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound 
And  bluest  skies  that  harmonize  the  whole." —  Byron. 

1.  DIRECTED   OBSERVATION.    Tone  Relations  —  Color  and 

Value. 

Materials. —  White  paper  9"  x  12";  water  color  equipment;  Color  Scale 
Xo.  2;  examples  of  many  values  of  the  twelve  colors:  papers,  textiles,  ribbons, 
feathers,  fruits,  flowers. 

Procedure.—  Review  names  of  the  twelve  colors  (standards  and  inter- 
mediates, namely:  R.,  R-O.,  O.,  O-Y.,  Y.,  Y-G.,  G.,  G-B.,  B.,  B-V.,  V., 
V-R.,  and  locate  on  the  Color  Scale.  Review  and  find  examples  of  light, 
middle  and  dark  values  of  some  of  the  twelve  colors.  Through  the  use  of 
many  colored  objects,  stimulate  accurate  decisions  in  comparing  values  in 
colors.  Children  may  arrange  several  objects  in  the  order  of  their  values 
from  light  to  dark,  and  they  may  experiment  with  paints  —  mixing  for 
light,  middle  and  dark  values;  using  black,  or  an  opposite,  balancing  color  to 
lower  values.  Compare  results  of  both  ways.  Children  may  experiment 
mixing  for  light,  middle  and  dark  values  of  the  neutrals.  Find  neutrals  in 
Nature  and  Art . 

2.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Tone  Relations  —  Values. 
Materials. —  White  paper  9"  x  12";  water  color  equipment;  Color  Scale 
No.  2. 

Procedure. —  Lead  children  to  experiment  with  water  colors  to  make  an 
orderly  gradation  of  values  of  one  color  from  light  to  dark.  Lower  the 
values  with  black.  Lower  the  values  with  a  balancing  color.  Make  an 
orderly  gradation  of  neutral  values  from  white  to  black.  Compare  with  the 
Color  Scale.  Results  should  express  thoughtful  discrimination  rather  than 
labored  perfection . 
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3,  4.    DIRECTED   OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Tone  in 
Nature. 

Materials. —  White  paper  9"  x  12";  water  color  equipment;  Color  Scale 
No.  2;  leaf  sprays,  feathers,  shells,  butterflies,  or  moths,  showing  values  of 
one  color.    Arrange  specimens  in  front  of  white  background. 

Procedure. —  Encourage  recognition  of  beauty  in  color  of  specimen.  Guide 
the  comparison  of  values  in  the  specimen  with  the  Color  Scale  and  with 
water  colors.  Discuss  the  making  of  correct  values,  guiding  children  to  dis- 
cover that  richness  of  tone  in  painting  is  best  retained  by  using  an  opposite  or 
balancing  color  to  lower  a  value.  Lead  children  to  note  careiully  the  parallel 
directions  and  progressions  of  length  in  growth  and  to  consider  placing  and 
directions  on  the  paper.  Children  may  paint,  using  the  free-brush  method. 
Compare  results,  selecting  those  most  truthful  in  color  and  value. 

5,6.    DIRECTED   OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Tone  in 
Nature.- 

Materials.— White  paper  9"  x  12";  water  color  equipment;  Color  Scale 
No.  2;  specimens  for  study  of  values  of  one  color,  as  in  a  single  flower  or  leaf. 

Procedure. —  Encourage  children  to  note  the  color,  value  and  shape  in  a 
single  flower  or  leaf  in  a  variety  of  positions  and  attitudes.  Compare  values 
of  colors  with  the  Color  Scale.  Lead  children  to  discover  Balance  in  flowers 
and  leaves  and  Progression  of  Length  and  Size  in  parts.  Children  may 
choose  a  single  specimen  and  paint  it  in  several  positions  and  attitudes. 

OCTOBER 
Grade  VI. 

7,8.    DIRECTED    OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Tone  in 
Nature. 

Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors;  Color  Scale  No.  2;  specimens  for 
comparison  of  values  of  two  or  more  colors,  as  flower  or  fruit  sprays,  and 
birds. 

Procedure. —  Continue  to  interest  children  in  the  beauty  of  color  and  gra- 
dation of  values  in  the  nature  specimens.  Observe  the  character  of  growth 
as  vigorous,  delicate  or  graceful.  Recognize  beauty  in  progression  of  direc- 
tions, lengths  and  sizes  of  parts.  In  the  manner  of  pointing  and  tracing  in 
air  and  on  paper,  children  may  plan  arrangements  to  best  express  character 
of  growth.  Interpret  with  brush  and  color  the  beauty  of  tones.  Compare 
results  and  select  first,  those  most  truthful  in  Tone  Relations;  second,  those 
showing  best  interpretation  of  character  of  specimen  in  quality  of  brush 
strokes  as,  vigorous,  delicate,  refined,  sharp;  and  third,  those  most  beautiful 
in  composition  or  arrangement  on  paper. 
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9.  DIRECTED      OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Tone  in 

Nature. 

Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors;  similar  type  specimens  as  used  in 
Lesson  8. 

Procedure. —  Review,  briefly,  suggestions  made  for  improvement  in  last 
lesson.  Emphasize  recognition  and  delight  in  beauty  of  colors  and  values 
of  the  specimens.  Observe  characteristic  growth  and  interpret  when  paint- 
ing. Results  of  painting  the  same  specimen  again  should  show  an  improve- 
ment in  quality  and  use  of  color,  and  more  facility  in  use  of  the  brush. 

10.  DIRECTED     OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Tone  in 

Art. 

Materials. —  White  paper  ;  water  colors ;  examples  of  light,  middle  and  dark 
values  of  the  twelve  colors:  colored  papers,  textiles,  or  ribbons  of  one  color. 

Procedure. —  Review  and  define  the  terms,  "light,"  "middle,"  and  "dark 
values."  Children  may  choose  and  match  several  pieces  of  material  for 
values,  like  standards  and  intermediates.  They  may  also  use  lighter  or 
darker  values.  Pupils  should  have  the  experience  of  discovering,  com- 
paring, and  making  their  own  appraisals  with  the  teacher's  encouraging 
guidance.  Discussion  and  experiments  with  water  color  should  lead  each 
child  to  match  the  value  of  one  sample.  Representation  should  be  a  free- 
brush  record  of  the  child's  judgment.  Name  and  value  of  color  should  be 
noted  on  paper. 

11.  DIRECTED     OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Tone  in 

Art. 

Materials. — -White  paper;  water  colors;  examples  of  more  than  one  value 
in  two  or  more  colors  in  textiles. 

Procedure. —  Direct  study  of  the  colors  and  values  seen  in  the  examples  of 
Art  which  children  have  chosen  for  study.  Stimulate  a  critical  attitude  to 
clarify  their  knowledge  of  value  relations.  Children  may  then  match  colors 
in  the  materials.  Paint  free  brush  beginning  with  the  lightest  value  seen  in 
the  textile.  Analysis  of  colors  and  values  in  orderly  sequence  should  be 
noted  on  paper.  Compare  and  select  paintings  most  accurate  in  value 
relations. 

In  the  following  series  op  four  lessons,  we  may  promote  a  recog- 
nition of  Order  in  Nature.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  study  of  pro- 
gressions in  organisms  of  growth;  also  structural  divisions  and 
radiations  and  their  relation  to  the  modes  of  design. 
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12.  DIRECTED    OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Order  in 

Nature. 

Materials. —  Manila  paper;  drawing  pencils;  examples  of  Progression  of 
Length  and  Size,  as  in  birds'  and  insects'  wings,  single  leaves,  fish-fins  and 
shells.  Use  nature  specimens  rather  than  pictures  for  study  of  structure 
and  details  of  growth. 

Procedure. —  Teach  children  how  to  discover  the  principles  of  growth  in 
the  specimen.  Guide  observation  to  note  lengths  and  sizes  in  growths 
Study  directions  of  structural  lines  and  kinds  of  lines;  straight,  curved  or 
spiral.  Note  lengths  in  progression  of  direction.  Drawings  should  be 
developed  on  structural  lines  of  growth,  which  provide  a  basis  for  unity. 

13.  DIRECTED    OBSERVATION    Representation  —  Order  in 

Nature. 

Materials. —  Manila  paper;  drawing  pencils;  nature  specimens  which  are 
examples  of  Progressions  of  Length,  Size  and  Number  in  Rows  and  Areas, 
as  flower  and  leaf  sprays,  pineapple,  birds,  butterflies,  ear  of  corn,  cluster  of 
grapes,  pine  cone,  cobweb,  wasp-nest,  reptile  skins. 

Procedure. —  Guide  the  children's  interest  to  observe  the  principal  character- 
istics in  a  new  specimen.  Study  Progressions  of  Length,  Size  and  Number 
in  Rows  and  Areas,  as  found  in  growth  of  specimen.  Through  the  teacher's 
suggestions  and  leadership,  children  may  discover  for  themselves  these 
elements  and  principles  in  systems  of  growth  in  Nature  and  they  may  record 
their  observations  in  pencil  drawings  well  placed  on  paper. 

14.  DIRECTED    OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Order  in 

Nature. 

Materials. —  The  same  as  in  Lesson  13. 

Procedure. —  Conduct  a  brief  class  criticism  of  the  drawings  made  in  Lessons 
12  and  13.  Children  may  select  those  sketches  most  truthfully  drawn,  those 
well  located  or  composed  on  the  paper,  and  those  showing  flexible  quality 
of  pencil  line.  Ways  of  improving  the  drawings  may  be  suggested.  Build- 
ing on  these  constructive  suggestions,  encourage  children  to  make  new 
sketches  from  the  same  or  similar  nature  material. 

15.  DIRECTED    OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Order  in 

Nature. 

Materials.—  The  same  or  similar  to  Lessons  12  and  13. 
Procedure. —  Final  drawings  in  this  group  of  lessons  in  the  Recognition  of 
Order  in  Nature  should  show  the  children's  confidence  in  recording  observa- 
tions of  orderly  structure  in  growth.  Drawings  should  also  show  a  flexibility 
of  pencil  handling  and  interpretative  quality  of  line,  which  well  describes  the 
specimen  as  delicate,  bold  or  sharp.  Commend  sketches  showing  most 
improvement. 
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NOVEMBER 
Grade  VI. 

"By  imagination  great  pictures  were  painted.    By  imagination 

THEY  MUST  BE  UNDERSTOOD."         MARY  InNESS. 

In  this  series,  Lessons  16,  28,  47,  72,  presenting  works  of  Art 
for  appreciation,  we  may  emphasize  a  study  of  order  and  beauty. 
The  children  may  be  led  to  interpret  what  the  artist  has  evidently 
expressed  and  they  may  appreciatively  discover  the  principles  of 
Design  in  the  paintings. 

16.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.  Appreciation  of  Art. 
Materials. —  One  color  print  from  the  sixth-year  portfolio. 
Procedure. —  Endeavor  to  make  pictures  a  delight  and  their  consideration 
a  source  of  pleasure.  Acquaint  children  with  the  subject  and  the  name  of 
the  artist.  Encourage  them  to  talk  freely,  giving  their  own  interpretations 
of  what  the  painting  expresses  to  them.  A  response  to  the  beauty  of  the 
artist's  expression  may  be  encouraged  by  guiding  the  recognition  of  sequences 
and  balances  of  lines,  shapes  and  tones  in  the  design  of  the  picture.  Pic- 
tures of  similar  composition  may  be  introduced  in  this  lesson.  By  repeatedly 
showing  children  fine  pictures,  we  may  improve  their  standards  of  taste. 

In  reviewing  Space  Relations  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
importance  of  the  space  elements;  namely,  positions,  directions, 
measures,  shapes,  proportions  and  their  relation  to  the  fleld  of 
Vision.  The  procedure  for  study  should  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  relations  of  these  elements,  their  recognition  in  all  visual 

IMPRESSIONS,  AND  THEIR  USE  IN  ALL  MODES  OF  ART  EXPRESSION.  It  SHOULD 
STRENGTHEN  HABITS  OF  ACCURATE  OBSERVATION. 

17.  DIRECTED    OBSERVATION.    Space  Relations  —  Field  of 

Vision. 

Materials. —  Manila  paper;  drawing  pencils. 

Procedure. —  Introduce  the  Field  of  Vision  and  its  relationship  to  the 
children's  own  experiences.  Describe  it  in  the  manner  of  tracing  in  the  air 
with  a  finger  to  strengthen  the  visual  image.  Demonstrate  and  explain 
meaning  by  drawing  three  circles  on  blackboard  and  place  within  each  circle 
a  principal  subdivision  of  the  Field  of  Vision;  the  horizontal,  dividing  it 
into  upper  and  lower  fields;  the  vertical,  dividing  it  into  left  and  right; 
the  vertical  and  horizontal,  dividing  it  into  up  to  left,  up  to  right,  down 
to  left,  down  to  right.  Recognize  these  divisions  in  pictures.  Children 
may  draw  two  large  circles  on  paper.  Describe  within  one  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  directions  and  the  diagonal  directions  of  45°,  up  to  right, 
up  to  left,  down  to  right  and  left.    Draw  within  the  other  circle  the  vertical 
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and  horizontal  directions  and  the  diagonal  directions  of  30°  and  60°,  up 
and  down  to  right  and  left.  Find  positions  and  directions  in  pictures  and 
compare  with  these  diagonal  directions. 

18,  19.    DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Space  Relations  —  Direc- 
tions, Shapes. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  drawing  pencils. 

Procedure. —  Briefly  review  the  diagonals  studied  in  Lesson  17.  Children 
may  sketch  three  large  circles  on  paper.  In  one  they  may  draw  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  and  the  diagonals  of  45°.  Explain  how  the  square  and  octagon 
may  be  generated  on  these  directions.  In  the  other  circles  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  diameters  and  the  diagonals  of  30°  and  60°  may  be  drawn. 
Demonstrate  how  the  equilateral  triangle,  hexagon,  duodecagon  and  a  rec- 
tangle called  the  "Root  Three"  may  be  generated  on  these  directions. 
Guide  children  in  drawing  these  shapes  on  the  diagonals.  These  shapes  may 
be  drawn  freehand  in  both  horizontal  and  vertical  attitudes. 

20.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Design  —  Lettering. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  drawing  pencils;  "Lettering  for  Pen  and 
Pencil,  No.  1." 

Procedure. —  Review  vertical,  horizontal  and  oblique  directions  and  find 
on  lettering  sheets,  letters  involving  the  use  of  these  directions  in  lines. 
Children  may  use  these  letters  when  designing  the  lettering  of  single  words. 
Encourage  the  adjustment  of  letter  proportions  and  spacing  between  letters. 
Review  the  elliptical  curve  and  allow  children  to  experiment  drawing  and 
spacing  words  in  which  curved  line  letters  occur.  The  edge  of  a  sheet 
of  paper  may  be  used  as  a  guide  when  lettering.  All  measuring  for  lengths 
and  widths  of  letters  and  spacing  between  words  and  lines  should  be  governed 
by  visual  judgment. 

21 .  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Design  —  Lettering. 
Materials. —  The  same  as  in  Lesson  20;  examples  of  well-spaced  and 
well-lettered  titles. 

Procedure. —  Study  good  examples  in  grouping  words.  Note  the  space 
areas  between  letters  and  between  words.  Children  may  experiment 
lettering  their  names.  Consider  sizes  of  names  in  relation  to  the  drawing 
envelope  and  papers.  Study  the  lettering  chart  for  proportion  and  shape  of 
letters.  Experiment  adjusting  proportions  and  spacing  letters  for  the  name 
by  lengthening  and  shortening  lines.  Balance  the  name  in  relation  to  the 
vertical  axis  of  the  paper.    Save  all  papers  for  Lesson  22. 

22.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Design  —  Lettering. 
Materials. —  The  same  as  for  Lesson  21;  paper  from  Lesson  21;  scissors; 
drawing  envelopes  10"  x  13". 
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Procedure. —  Children  may  consider  names  lettered  in  the  previous  lesson 
and  select  the  one  best  related  in  size  and  proportion  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  envelope.  Re-letter  the  one  chosen  on  another  paper.  The  rectangle 
in  which  the  name  fits  may  be  cut  out  and  used  to  locate  a  well-balanced 
place  on  the  envelope,  or  a  mask  may  be  cut  of  the  same  size  rectangle  as  the 
lettered  name  and  this  used  as  a  guide  for  lettering  the  name  on  the  envelope. 
Under  the  name,  letter  the  Roman  numerals  VI.  Emphasize  the  use  of 
pencil  lines  in  uniform  value. 

DECEMBER 
Grade  VI. 

23,  24,  25.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.  Design  —  Lettering. 
Materials. —  Manila  and  white  paper;  drawing  pencils;  rules;  scissors; 
examples  of  lettering  showing  fine  relation  of  size  and  proportion  of  letters 
to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  page. 

Procedure. —  Lead  the  class  to  study  and  discuss  the  relation  of  lettering 
to  the  shape  of  the  page,  in  fine  examples.  Children  may  draw  a  beautifully 
proportioned  rectangle  as  discovered  in  Lesson  19.  Test  the  results  with 
the  diagonal  of  the  "Root  Three' '  rectangle.  This  paper  will  establish  the 
proportions  for  a  card  on  which  to  letter  a  greeting.  Encourage  balance  of 
proportions  and  simple  dignity  in  taste  when  lettering  greetings.  Each 
time  the  greeting  is  lettered,  results  should  show  an  improvement.  Similar 
rectangles  may  be  cut  from  folded  white  paper.  The  greeting  may  be 
re-lettered  and  finished  with  a  pencil  line  that  is  uniform  in  width  and  tone. 
Save  these  papers  for  Lessons  26  and  27,  when  the  cards  may  be  enriched 
with  decorative  borders.  See  examples  shown  at  teachers'  meetings  and  in 
the  Permanent  Exhibition. 

26,  27.    CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Sequences. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Review  quickly  the  30°  and  60°  diagonals.  See  Lessons  18 
and  19.  Invite  the  children  to  experiment  with  brush  strokes  making 
Sequences  of  Repetition,  Alternation  or  Progression  of  Length  in  Rows. 
Use  the  directions  of  the  diagonals  of  30°  and  60°  in  both  attitudes  or  in 
combination  with  verticals  or  horizontals  to  form  frets,  zigzags  or  meanders. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  within  the  system  chosen  in  building  patterns. 
The  structure  for  these  patterns  may  be  painted  with  black  and  enriched 
with  one  color.  Note  the  effect  of  the  linear  movements:  30°  calm  and 
slow,  60°  rapid  and  exhilirating.  Choose  one  arrangement  and  adapt  it  for 
a  definite  number  of  repeats  and  use  as  a  band  on  card  or  folder  made  in 
Lesson  25. 
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28.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Appreciation  of  Art. 
Materials. —  One  color  print  from  the  sixth-year  portfolio. 

Procedure. —  Choose  a  color  print  appropriate  to  the  season.  Present  for 
children's  consideration  and  encourage  them  to  tell  what  they  think  the 
artist  has  expressed  in  the  picture.  Question  children:  Who  are  the  people 
in  the  picture?  What  are  they  doing?  Find  a  beautiful  line  and  note 
where  it  has  been  repeated  and  how  lines  help  to  unite  the  parts  of  the  com- 
position. Find  a  beautiful  color  in  the  picture  and  note  if  it  has  been  used 
again.  This  recognition  of  sequences  of  the  lines  and  colors  should  develop 
in  children  a  more  sensitive  response  to  Order  and  Beauty. 

JANUARY 
Grade  VI. 

In  this  series,  sixteen  lessons  in  Design,  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  study  and  use  of  the  system  of  building  with  the  30°  and  60° 
diagonals  and  the  recognition  of  this  system  in  nature  and  works 
of  Art.  In  creating  designs  in  this  system,  the  Mode  of  Order, 
Central  Balance,  is  emphasized.  Sequences  and  Balances  taught  in 
preceding  years  are  to  be  combined  and  related  in  central  balance 
creations.  The  method  of  building  around  a  center  with  various 
combinations  of  the  modes  of  design  is  continued.  the  experience 
in  Central  Balance  is  broadened  and  enriched  by  developing  pattern 
in  many  geometric  shapes  and  by  research  in  nature  and  in  art  for 
the  Law  of  Radiation  or  Central  Balance. 

29,  30.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.  Design  —  Sequences. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors;  Color  Scale  No.  2. 
Procedure. —  Encourage  children  to  paint  Sequences  of  Repetition,  Alterna- 
tion or  Progression  in  Rows.  Build  creatively,  considering  the  30°  and  60° 
diagonal  directions  in  shapes.  Develop  and  unite  pattern  with  shapes  and 
lines  in  related  directions.  Choose  color  sequences  from  intervals  of  the 
fifth  on  Color  Scale  No.  2.    Black  may  be  used  for  accents. 

31, 32.    CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Sequences. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors;  compasses. 

Procedure. —  Teach  children  how  to  draw  a  5",  6",  or  7"  diameter  circle 
and  to  divide  circumference  into  six  or  twelve  parts.  Paint  shapes  at  these 
intervals  on  circumference  of  circle.  Develop  a  border  for  the  circular 
shape  by  enriching  and  uniting  the  parts.  Use  one  color  and  black,  or 
sequences  of  intervals  of  the  fifth  selected  from  Color  Scale. 

33.    CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Central  Balance. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Lead  children  in  creating  free-brush  Central  Balance  designs 
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without  using  structural  lines.  Encourage  confidence  and  judgment  when 
locating  the  first  shapes  which  will  determine  the  number  of  parts  in  which 
the  pattern  is  to  be  built.  Beginning  the  design  in  the  center  of  the  paper, 
build  out  in  three  or  six  parts.  Develop  pattern  showing  Progression  of 
Size  in  Shapes.  Enrich  and  unite  pattern  with  related  lines  and  shapes. 
Use  color  schemes  chosen  at  intervals  of  the  fifth,  emphasizing  use  of  inter- 
mediate colors. 

34.  CREATIVE     EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Central  Balance 

and  Sequences  in  Rows. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Children  may  draw  a  5",  6",  or  7"  diameter  circle.  Using 
the  30°  and  60°  diagonals,  draw  radiating  lines  from  the  center  to  divide 
circle  into  three  or  six  parts.  Building  around  the  center,  create  shapes 
in  Central  Balance.  At  the  ends  of  the  radiating  lines,  create  a  border, 
considering  Progression  of  Size  and  overlapping  of  shapes  in  developing  the 
pattern.  Unite  center  and  border  with  related  lines,  dots  and  small  shapes. 
Emphasis  in  size  of  color  area  may  be  around  center  or  at  border  of  shape, 
leaving  a  space  of  silence  between.  Select  a  color  and  when  painting  show 
a  progression  of  three  values.  If  preferred,  a  sequence  of  three  intermediate 
colors  at  intervals  of  the  fifth  may  be  used. 

35.  DIRECTED      OBSERVATION.    Design  —  Comparison  and 

Criticism. 

Materials. —  Children's  papers  from  Lesson  34;  white  paper  pasted  to  the 
blackboard;  water  colors  or  colored  chalk. 

Procedure. —  This  lesson  may  be  conducted  as  cooperative  development 
of  a  Central  Balance  design  using  the  structure  generating  from  the  diagonal 
of  30°  and  60°.  The  creative  building  of  this  design  may  be  carried  on  by 
several  children  with  the  helpful  criticism  of  the  remainder  of  the  class. 

36.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Central  Balance. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Using  the  diagonals  of  30°  and  60°  children  may  draw  a 
triangular  or  hexagonal  shape  to  use  for  Central  Balance  designs.  Building 
from  the  center  out,  create  designs  emphasizing  Progression  of  Size  and 
Shape.    Color  schemes  may  be  selected  as  in  Lesson  34. 

FEBRUARY 
Grade  VI. 

37,38.    DIRECTED   OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Order 
in  Nature. 

Materials. —  White  paper;  drawing  pencils;  photographs  of  snow  crystals 
for  analysis  and  other  examples  for  recognition. 
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Procedure. —  Lead  children  to  take  pleasure  in  discovering  the  Law  of 
Central  Balance  in  snow  crystals  and  the  number  of  divisions  as  related  to 
the  diagonal  of  30°  and  60°.  Guide  the  recognition  of  directions,  sizes 
and  shapes,  the  beauty  in  progressions,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  whole. 
Children  may  draw  snow  crystals  by  building  up  the  pattern  on  the  struc- 
tural divisions  in  the  enclosing  shape  in  the  same  manner  as  they  create 
designs. 

39,  40.    DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Design  —  Structure. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  drawing  pencils. 

Procedure. —  Children  may  trace  or  draw  a  number  of  small  circles,  tri- 
angles, pentagons  or  hexagons  in  well-balanced  arrangements  on  paper. 
Plan  and  draw  structural  lines  and  divisions  in  these  shapes  for  Central 
Balance.  Lines  may  go  from  corners  to  corners,  center  to  centers  of  sides, 
or  from  corners  to  centers  of  sides.  Modify  edges,  using  circular,  elliptical 
or  spiral  curves.  These  may  curve  in  or  out  of  the  shape.  Children  should 
be  encouraged  to  find  as  many  structural  variations  as  possible  within  the 
given  system. 

41,  42.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.  Design  —  Central  Balance. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  drawing  pencils;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Pupils  may  select  the  most  interesting  modified  shape  from 
Lesson  40.  Redraw,  increasing  its  size.  Invite  children  to  create  Central 
Balance  designs  on  the  structural  lines,  building  from  the  center  out  or  from 
the  outside  in.  The  patterns  may  be  enriched  with  related  shapes,  dots  and 
lines.  Consider  enriching  inside  larger  shapes  as  well  as  outside.  As  a 
color  scheme,  choose  three  intermediate  colors  at  intervals  of  the  fifth. 
Thoughtful  consideration  for  beauty  of  tone  should  be  emphasized  in  mixing 
colors.  Find  examples  in  Persian  tiles  and  plates  having  similar  divisions 
and  modifications. 

MARCH 
Grade  VI. 

43,  44.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.  Design  —  Order  in  Art. 
Materials. —  White  paper;  drawing  pencils;  half-tones  for  interpretation; 

other  examples  in  Art  for  recognition. 

Procedure. —  Show  children  beautiful  examples  of  Central  Balance  in  Art, 
such  as  the  sixth-year  half-tones.  Guide  the  recognition  of  building  the 
design  in  an  orderly  way.  Lead  children  to  observe  the  basic  shape,  its 
modification,  structural  divisions  and  progressions  in  sizes  of  shapes  and 
enrichments.  Allow  children  the  pleasure  of  building  up  the  same  pattern 
and  to  recognize  that  it  is  in  the  same  way  they  create  designs. 
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45,    46.    CREATIVE      EXPRESSION.    Design  —  Central  and 
Axial  Balance. 

Materials.—  White  paper;  drawing  pencils;  compasses;  water  colors. 
Procedure. —  Pupils  may  draw  either. a  triangular,  pentagonal  or  hexagonal 
shape  in  a  5-inch,  6-inch  or  7-inch  diameter  circle  and  add  structural  lines 
in  Central  Balance.  Create  shapes  on  these  structural  lines  building  from 
center  to  edge  of  shape.  Extend  structural  lines  beyond  the  shape. 
Create  pattern  developing  a  combination  in  Central  and  Axial  Balance.  In 
using  color  sequences  at  intervals  of  the  fifth,  children  may  consider  a  gra- 
dation of  lighter  or  darker  values  than  those  previously  used.  Compare  and 
select  designs  most  beautiful  in  space  and  color  areas  and  those  most  har- 
monious in  color  sequences. 

47.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Appreciation  of  Art. 
Materials. — ■  One  color  print  from  the  sixth-year  portfolio. 

Procedure. —  Present  a  colored  print  showing  lovely  pattern  in  the  color 
areas.  Guide  recognition  of  beauty  in  the  balance  of  lines,  shapes  and  tones 
of  the  composition.  Sometimes  pictures  of  the  same  subject  by  different 
artists  are  interesting  for  study.  Children  may  compare  and  see  that  each 
of  the  artists  treating  the  same  subject  tells  his  story  in  a  different  way. 
This  cultivates  intelligent  observation  and  appreciation. 

The  following  group  of  twenty-three  lessons  considers  both 
Directed  Observation  and  Creative  Expression  in  Representation. 

For  Directed  Observation  it  is  important  that  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure in  habits  of  observation  shall  focus  attention  upon  appear- 
ances AND  RELATIONSHIPS.     It  IS  OUR  PURPOSE  TO  DEVELOP  CLEAR  VISUAL 

knowledge  through  interest,  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
line,  shape,  proportion,  tone,  structure  and  arrangement. 

In  Creative  Expression  it  is  important  to  promote  individuality 
and  independence  in  the  interpretation  of  ideas.  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  use  of  lines,  shapes  and  tones  is  most  valuable  when 
graphically  expressing  the  rich  conception  of  an  imaginative  mind. 

"no  conqueror  can  make  the  multitude  different  from  what 
it  is;  no  statesman  can  carry  the  world's  AFFAIRS  BEYOND  THE  IDEAS 

AND  CAPACITIES  OF  THE  GENERATION  OF  ADULTS  WITH  WHICH  HE  DEALS; 
BUT  TEACHERS  —  I  USE  THE  WORD  IN  THE  WISEST  SENSE  —  CAN  DO  MORE 
THAN  EITHER  CONQUEROR  OR  STATESMAN,*  THEY  CAN  CREATE  A  NEW  VISION 
AND  LIBERATE  THE  LATENT  POWERS  OF  OUR  KIND."    H.  G.  WELLS. 

48.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  People  in 

Motion. 

Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Select  pupils  to  dramatize  some  action  of  a  game  or  play: 
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jumping,  diving,  running,  skating,  pitching,  throwing  and  catching  ball, 
folk  or  fairy  dancing,  lifting,  reaching,  carrying  weight,  balancing  or  gym- 
nastic feats.  Guide  children  to  study  the  movement  of  body,  head,  arms 
and  legs,  the  relative  positions  and  directions  of  the  action.  Relate  the 
directions  to  the  vertical  and  strengthen  these  impressions  by  having  children 
point  and  trace  in  the  air  and  on  paper  with  finger.  After  this  accurate 
observation,  children  may  paint,  freely  and  directly,  their  impressions  from 
memory. 

49.  DIRECT      OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Groups  of 

People. 

Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Present  subject  of  immediate  interest  to  the  children  that  will 
suggest  groups  of  people,  such  as  their  games  or  home  activities.  Encourage 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  the  subject  by  having 
several  children  dramatize  the  idea.  Children  should  note  and  compare 
positions,  sizes  and  directions  of  shapes  of  nearer  and  more  distant  children 
by  tracing  with  the  finger  in  the  air  and  on  paper.  Stimulate  the  desire  in 
children  to  express  their  own  impressions  of  observations.  Compare  and 
select  results  which  best  express  grouping  through  relation  of  positions,  sizes 
and  color  values. 

50,  51.    CREATIVE    EXPRESSION.    Representation  —  Story. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Select  a  subject  suggesting  group  interest,  such  as  circus, 
ball  game,  parade,  playground,  car  or  boat  ride,  school  pageant,  festival. 
Introduce  the  subject  in  a  way  to  promote  interest  and  discussion  for  drama- 
tization. Children  readily  recall  their  joy  in  the  experience  and  a  desire  to 
express  it.  The  children  may  create  free-brush  paintings  of  their  individual 
ideas  of  the  subject.  Guide  the  procedure  by  suggesting  consideration  of 
positions,  directions,  sizes,  shapes  and  color  values  and  the  appropriateness 
of  a  simple  setting  to  adequately  express  the  idea.  Compare  and  criticize 
results  for  spontaneity  and  directness  of  expression  and  beauty  of  arrangement. 

APRIL 
Grade  VI. 

52.    DIRECTED   OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Animals. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Help  children  to  recall  either  a  horse,  elephant,  camel  or  other 
animal  they  have  seen  and  to  visualize  it  in  different  attitudes  or  in  motion. 
Strengthen  their  mental  image  of  the  animal  by  questions  as  to  the  character- 
istic attitudes  of  the  animal  when  at  rest  and  when  in  motion.  Pupils  may 
then  paint  their  impressions. 
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53,  54.    DIRECTED     OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Ani- 
mals. 

Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors;  pictures  of  either  horses,  camels, 
elephants,  or  other  animals. 

Procedure. —  Select  a  method  of  research  such  as  the  use  of  many  pictures 
of  the  animal  painted  or  drawn  in  last  lesson,  or  by  a  visit  to  the  zoo,  or  the 
use  of  moving  pictures.  Children  should  observe  the  direction  of  head, 
body,  legs  and  tail  of  the  animal  when  at  rest  and  when  in  motion.  They 
may  then  paint  the  animal  in  characteristic  attitudes  or  in  motion.  Results 
should  express  orderly  procedure  of  observation  and  a  search  for  beauty  in 
line. 

55.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Trees. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Introduce  the  subject  of  trees.  Interest  and  familiarize 
children  with  local  trees  —  their  names,  shapes,  colors,  foliage,  blossoms  and 
fruit.  Stimulate  interest  through  description  of  a  beautiful  tree  that  shall 
recall  the  structure  of  the  tree,  namely,  directions,  shapes  and  progressions 
in  growth.    Draw  or  paint  a  tree  from  description  or  from  memory. 

56.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Trees. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors;  pictures  of  trees. 

Procedure. —  Choose  a  method  of  research,  such  as  a  walk,  to  observe 
trees,  or  the  study  of  many  pictures  of  trees.  Direct  a  thoughtful  obser- 
vation of  facts  of  structure  for  correct  impressions  of  directions,  sizes  and 
shapes,  also  the  beauty  of  pattern  made  by  the  progressions,  and  relations 
in  directions  and  shapes.  Children  may  recall  a  tree  in  any  season  of  the 
year  and  paint  in  free  brush. 

57.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.  Representation  —  Buildings. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  drawing  pencils. 

Procedure. —  Select  some  building  which  is  of  local  interest  or  a  detail  of 
structure  common  to  many  buildings  such  as  a  roof,  towTer,  room,  window, 
door  or  steps.  Discuss  and  develop  an  orderly  way  to  observe  the  subject. 
Note  the  size  and  shape  of  the  whole,  relation  of  parts  and  the  appearance 
of  rectilinear  objects  at  different  levels.  Guide  children  to  develop  drawings 
of  their  observations.  At  intervals  compare  and  make  corrections  with 
actual  object.  The  knowledge  gained  of  structure  and  appearances  in 
rectilinear  objects  should  strengthen  the  expressions  in  later  lessons. 
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MAY 
Grade  VI. 

58,  59.    DIRECTED     OBSERVATION.    Representation  —  Fvnl 

NITURE. 

Materials. —  Manila  paper;  drawing  pencils. 

Procedure. —  Select  and  draw  a  piece  of  furniture  such  as  a  table,  chair  or 
cabinet.  Read  " Procedure"  in  Lesson  57.  Compare  and  criticize  draw- 
ings for  accuracy  of  observations.  Sketch  books  for  home  use  should  be 
encouraged  to  develop  more  accuracy  in  recording  observations. 

60,    61,    62.    CREATIVE      EXPRESSION.    Representation  — 
Stories. 

Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Choose  a  character  from  the  literature  listed  for  the  sixth 
year.  Promote  interest  and  provide  information  by  reading  to  children 
short,  paintable  phrases,  describing  the  character  and  costume,  and  relate 
the  subject  to  some  special  incident  and  setting,  by  which  imagination  will 
be  necessarily  enriched.  The  urge  to  express  concepts  of  the  story  may  be 
further  stimulated  by  dramatization.  Through  comparison  and  selection 
of  the  best  results,  children  should  be  led  to  understand  that  relation  of 
lines,  shapes  and  colors  must  be  considered  when  creating  pictures. 

63,  64.    CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Representation  —  Imagina- 
tive People. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Stimulate  interest  in  people  of  the  fairy  story,  such  as  goblins, 
genii,  mermaids,  sprites,  gnomes,  dryads,  dragons,  giants,  pygmies  or 
fairies;  or  by  creating  imaginative  or  fanciful  figures  symbolizing  wind, 
heat,  rain  or  cold.  The  use  of  fairy  stories,  myths  and  rhymes  is  suggested. 
Enthusiasm  in  the  spirit  of  the  idea  will  encourage  imaginative  creations. 
Children  may  express  their  ideas  in  free-brush  paintings  and  special  emphasis 
should  be  made  on  the  use  of  interpretative  colors.  The  knowledge  of 
structure  gained  in  Directed  Observation  lessons  on  people  should  be  a 
valuable  consideration  in  all  creative  expressions. 

65.    CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Representation  —  Imaginative 
Buildings,  Boats,  Vehicles. 
Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  The  knowledge  acquired  in  Lesson  57  should  be  of  value 
in  creating  pictures  of  imaginative  or  fanciful  buildings,  vehicles,  doorways, 
thrones  or  other  details  of  structure.    Read  descriptive  phrases  from  fairy 
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stories  of  imaginative  or  fanciful  buildings,  like  the  Castle  of  the  Princess, 
the  Palace  of  the  King,  the  Mermaids'  Castle,  the  Throne  of  the  Fairy  or  the 
Queen.  Creative  thought  should  be  stimulated.  Mental  conceptions  should 
be  nurtured,  and  expressions  guided  by  suggestions  as  to  choice  of  line  and 
color  to  best  interpret  ideas. 

66.  CREATIVE   EXPRESSION.    Representation  —  Imaginative 

Trees. 

Materials. —  Manila  paper  ;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Building  on  the  knowledge  acquired  relative  to  real  trees 
studied  in  Lessons  55  and  56  lead  children  to  create  imaginative  trees. 
Read  a  description  of  a  tree  from  a  fairy  story,  or  suggest  a  beautiful  tree  in 
blossom  or  with  fruit,  a  very  old  tree,  a  fairy  tree,  or  a  tree  in  the  wind. 
Encourage  freedom  of  imagination  in  painting  colors  of  trees. 

JUNE 
Grade  VI. 

67.  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Representation  —  Imaginative 

Animals. 

Materials  —  Manila  paper;  water  colors. 

Procedure. —  Structure  of  animals  studied  in  Lesson  52  should  be  recalled 
in  creating  imaginative  animals.  The  joy  of  freedom  in  expressing  concep- 
tions should  be  encouraged.  When  comparing  and  selecting  the  most 
imaginative  or  fanciful  animals  painted,  beautiful  as  well  as  interpretative 
lines  and  colors  should  be  appreciated. 

"  Cultivate  imagination  until  it  becomes  vision."  —  Blake. 

68-71.    CREATIVE  EXPRESSION.    Representation  —  Fanciful 
Stories. 

Materials. —  Manila  paper;  water  colors. 
• 

Procedure. —  Imaginative  or  fanciful  stories  from  the  literature  listed  for  the 
sixth  year  may  be  selected  for  expression.  Descriptive  parts  that  will  aid  and 
nurture  the  imaginative  powers,  and  that  will  inspire  creative  thought  should 
be  chosen  and  used  in  these  lessons.  Encourage  children  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  story  by  having  them  dramatize  the  part,  by  gesture,  and  some- 
times by  inspiration  from  music.  A  more  orderly  sequence  in  building- 
expressions  through  consideration  of  relation  of  lines,  shapes  and  tones 
should  be  developed.  Results  should  be  compared  and  criticized  for  definite 
standards  of  accomplishments,— such  as  clarity  of  expression,  spontaneity, 
directness  and  beauty  of  arrangement. 
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72.  DIRECTED  OBSERVATION.  Appreciation  of  Art. 
Materials. — ■  One  color  print  from  sixth-year  portfolio. 
Procedure. —  Present  picture  for  study.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to 
give  their  own  impressions  and  to  tell  what  they  like  in  the  picture  and  why 
they  like  it.  What  do  they  think  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  pic- 
ture? Led  by  teacher's  skillful  questioning,  children  gradually  acquire  the 
ability  to  discover  for  themselves  the  artist's  message  and  how,  through 
Design,  he  has  expressed  beauty. 
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Eligible  Lists: 

Special  Class  Certificates   42 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  Certificate     ....  43 

Continuation  School  Certificates   43 

Day  Clerical  School  Certificates   43 

Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates      ...  44 

Assistant  in  Manual  Arts  Certificate    ......  49 
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School  Nurse  Certificate   50 
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Boston  Public  Schools, 
Office  of  Board  of  Superintendents, 

15  Beacon  Street,  August  1,  1929. 

This  document  contains  the  names  of  all  candidates 
included  in  the  1928  Eligible  List  (School  Document 
No.  7,  1928)  who  have  not  been  appointed  to  permanent 
positions  in  the  service  under  the  certificates  indicated 
and  whose  certificates  are  still  valid,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  have  asked  that  their  names  be  omitted 
from  this  list.  It  also  contains  the  names  of  persons 
who  have  successfully  passed  examinations  held  since 
that  date,  the  names  of  graduates  of  The  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston  of  June,  1929,  and  the 
names  of  candidates  eligible  for  appointment  as  school 
nurse. 

Graduates  of  The  Teachers  College  prior  to  1929, 
whose  names  appear  on  this  list,  have  been  re-rated  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  constitute  prior  lists, 
except  where  practically  no  teaching  has  been  done 
during  the  year.  In  these  cases,  the  graduation  rating 
stands  and  the  names  appear  on  the  current  list. 

The  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  with  respect 
to  the  appointment,  reappointment,  assignment,  trans- 
fer, removal,  tenure  of  office,  and  marriage  of  teachers 
apply  in  general  to  nurses,  and  their  certificates  cease 
to  be  valid  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  govern- 
ing the  expiration  and  revocation  of  teachers'  certificates 
of  qualification. 

PREPARATION  OF  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Eligible  fists  of  candidates  with  their  respective  rat- 
ings are  annually  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, which  lists  include  the  names  of  graduates  of 
The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  respective  ratings. 
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Appointments  of  teachers  and  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff,  and  school  nurses,  are  made  from  the  eligible 
lists  in  effect  at  the  time  of  appointment.  The  names  of 
candidates  who  successfully  pass  the  prescribed  exami- 
nations are  added  to  the  eligible  lists  on  the  dates  upon 
which  the  results  of  such  examinations  are  reported  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  the  School  Committee, 
and  these  names  are  merged  with  the  names  of  others 
of  existing  groups  according  to  numerical  ratings. 
Appointments  thereafter  are  made  from  these  merged 
lists. 

CLASSROOM  INSPECTION  OF  CANDIDATES. 

All  candidates  certificated  for  permanent  day  school 
service  are  visited  in  the  classroom  by  a  representative 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  with  the  exception  of  those 
whose  examinations  included  a  demonstration  lesson. 
This  classroom  demonstration  is  given  great  weight  in 
determining  the  credit  for  "  Amount,  Quality  and 
Character  of  Experience  in  Teaching." 

CITIZENSHIP  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  may  not  admit  to  certificate 
examinations  persons  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  unless  they  shall  have  filed  their  declaration 
of  intention  to  become  citizens. 

APPOINTMENTS  FROM  THE  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

No  name  may  be  passed  unless  the  person  shall 
refuse  appointment  or  the  Superintendent  shall  certify 
to  the  School  Committee  that  there  are  good  reasons 
why  said  person  should  not  be  appointed.  In  case  the 
person  who  heads  the  list  refuses  appointment,  those 
next  in  order  on  the  list  shall  successively  become 
eligible  for  appointment. 
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APPOINTMENTS  NOT  GOVERNED  BY  ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

Appointments  as  principal,  dean,  or  teacher  in  The 
Teachers  College  df  the  City  of  Boston,  as  director, 
associate  director,  first  assistant  director  or  assistant 
director  of  a  special  subject  or  department  (with  certain 
specified  exceptions),  as  supervisor  or  assistant  super- 
visor of  a  special  subject  or  department,  as  supervising 
nurse,  as  supervisor  in  charge  of  playgrounds,  are  not 
governed  by  the  eligible  lists. 

AGE  LIMITATION. 

No  person  may  be  appointed  to  the  permanent  day 
school  service,  except  to  The  Teachers  College  and  to 
certain  supervisory  positions  as  specified  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  School  Committee,  to  take  effect  later  than 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December  following  the  fortieth 
birthday  of  such  person.  This  limitation,  however, 
does  not  affect  the  promotion  of  a  permanent  teacher 
or  member  of  the  supervising  staff  to  any  position  in 
the  public  schools. 

REMOVALS  AND  RESTORATIONS  OF  NAMES  FROM  AND  TO 
ELIGIBLE  LISTS. 

The  names  of  persons  appointed  to  permanent  posi- 
tions in  the  day  school  service  are  removed  from  the 
respective  eligible  lists. 

A  person  whose  name  appears  upon  the  eligible  lists 
may,  upon  request,  have  the  same  removed  therefrom 
at  any  time,  and  may,  upon  written  application,  have  it 
restored  to  the  next  eligible  lists  in  June  of  any  year 
during  the  life  of  the  certificate,  with  the  same  rating 
as  before;  or,  if  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School  or  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
with  such  re-rating  as  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
may  determine;  provided,  that  such  restoration  shall 
not  operate  to  extend  the  original  period  for  which  the 
certificate  is  valid. 
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The  names  of  persons  appointed  as  temporary 
teachers,  or  as  teachers  in  the  evening  schools,  or  in 
playgrounds,  or  as  temporary  nurses,  are  not  removed 
from  their  respective  eligible  lists  because  of  such 
appointment. 

The  name  of  any  person  who  has  refused  tnree  offers 
of  permanent  appointment  shall,  by  action  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  be  dropped  from  the  eligible  list 
for  the  current  school  year.  The  name  of  any  person 
may  for  cause  be  removed  from  any  eligible  list  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  and  action 
by  the  School  Committee. 

DATES  OF  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  annually  conducts  examina- 
tions of  candidates  for  appointment  as  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  as  teachers  in  the  day  and  evening- 
schools. 

The  examinations  for  day  school  certificates  are  held 
at  The  Teachers  College,  Huntington  Avenue  and 
Longwood  Avenue,  during  the  week  of  the  Christmas 
vacation  of  the  Boston  public  schools. 

DETAILED  INFORMATION  WITH  REGARD  TO 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Application  for  information  as  to  certificate  examina- 
tions should  be  made,  personally  or  in  writing,  to  the 
Chief  Examiner,  15  Beacon  Street. 

RE— EXAMINATION  FOR  CERTIFICATES. 

Persons  whose  names  appear  on  any  eligible  list  may 
have  their  ratings  changed  by  re-examination. 

A  person  taking  more  than  one  examination  of  the 
same  class  is  rated  on  the  eligible  list  of  that  class  solely 
upon  the  results  of  the  latest  examination,  except  that 
holders  of  the  certificates  of  qualification  IV.  High 
School,   XXXIII.    Intermediate,   and   the  Industrial 
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School  certificates,  XXX.,  XXXL-A,  and  XXXI.-B, 
may,  by  re-examination,  obtain  a  rating  in  more  than 
one  group  under  said  certificates. 

If  a  person  holding  a  valid  certificate  of  qualification, 
on  re-examination  for  a  certificate  of  the  same  grade, 
shall  obtain  a  rating  lower  than  that  held  at  the  time 
of  such  re-examination,  he  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  retain  his  original  rating 
with  date  of  expiration  of  certificate  unchanged. 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Secretary. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE. 

Ancient  Languages. 

#  Men. 
Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

845       Paul  I.  J.  Wenners   Dec.  31,  1935 

Women. 

885       Agnes  C.  Dwyer   Dec.  31,  1929 

832       Irene  G.  Duggan   "    31,  1931 

812       Ruth  Engles   "31,  1934 

797       Aloyse  P.  Doherty   "    31,  1933 

Biology. 

822       Elizabeth  G.  Williams  Dec.  31,  1935 

Botany-Zoology. 
Men. 

888       John  E.  Fuller  Dec.  31,  1931 

778       Frank  L.  P.  Alciere  "    31,  1933 

Women. 

838       Laurice  E.  Flagg   .    Dec.  31,  1930 

Commercial  Branches, 
bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic. 
Men. 

879       Arthur  W.  Johnson  Dec.  31,  1932 

827       William  T.  Cameron  "31,  1935 

819       John  W.  Corcoran      .  "31,  1931 

790       John  E.  Bowler  "31,  1935 

Women. 

781       Grace  A.  Griffin  .      .      .      .  *    .      .      .      .    Dec.  31,  1932 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

Men. 

768       William  J.  Bond  Dec.  31,  1935 

714       James  L.  O'Brien  "31,  1930 

Women. 

876  Alice  L.  Beatty   Dec.  31,  1934 

805  Mary  E.  Rush   "31,  1935 

800  Vera  A.  Sexton   "    31,  1932 

796  Shirley  Smalley  Brown   "31,  1930 

793  Gertrude  F.  Scully   "31,  1934 

788  Hilda  M.  McNally   "31,  1935 
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Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

787  Margaret  Creedon   Dec.  31,  1935 

776  Elizabeth  Skirball   "31,  1931 

753  Iva  M.  Bryant    .'  '.  "  31,1935 

Dressmaking. 

829  Dorothy  W.  Pool   Dec.  31,  1935 

779  Nona  Jordan   "    31,  1933 

Economics. 

829  Mark  V.  Crockett   Dec.  31,  1929 

English. 
Men. 

874  Edward  J.  Golden   Dec.  31,  1935 

802  Frederic  O.  Gifford   "31,  1934 

801  Charles  H.  Kirschbaum     ......  "  31,1935 

794  Andrew  L.  Gemmel   "31,  1932 

777  Matthew  P.  Butler     .      .      .'      .      .      .      .  "    31,  1933 

772  Charles  G.  Benard   "    31,  1934 

770  Thomas  G.  Eccles   "31,  1935 

764  Leo  J.  McCarthy   "    31,  1934 

763  Thomas  C.  Heffernan   "31,  1935 

762  Edward  J.  Markham   "    31,  1933 

747  Lyford  P.  Beverage   "    31,  1932 

738  Raymond  J.  Gemmel   "31,  1934 

704  Cyril  D.  Norton   "    31,  1930 

Women. 

908  Marie  T.  Harrington   Dec.  31,  1935 

900  Helen  L.  Crowe   "31,  1935 

872  J.  Marjorie  Bailey      .......  "  31,1932 

863  Katherine  M.  Fallon   "31,  1935 

857  Anne  M.  Coveney   "    31,  1935 

856  Margaret  A.  Gist   "31,  1935 

841  Agnes  K.  Gordon   "31,  1935 

838  Katherine  Griffin   "31,  1935 

837  Catherine  M.  Dempsey   "    31,  1935 

828  Margaret  E.  Grant         •   "31,  1935 

825  Agnes  G.  Kiley   "31,  1935 

821  Mary  C.  MacSwiney   "31,  1934 

820  Katherine  G.  Cashman   "    31,  1935 

806  Angela  M.  Pearce   "31,  1930 

802  Emma  N.  Dawson   "    31,  1932 

795  Alice  A.  Hanson   "31,  1934 

784  Mildred  M.  Flynn   "31,  1933 

783  Gertrude  A.  Welch   "31,  1932 

781  Gladys  W.  Mevis   "31,  1929 

780  J.  Dorothy  Troy   "31,  1935 
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High  School  Certificate  —  Continued. 

Eating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

774       Alma  M.  Danforth   Dec.  31,  1934 

768       Ethel  J.  Earle   "31,  1933 

764       Loreto  M.  Creed   "31,  1935 

763  Marguerite  A.  Bligh   "31,  1931 

751       Mary  L.  Roberts   "31,  1930 

736      Ruth  E.  Cox                  .     '   "  31,1929 

735       Rosalynde  Hammons   "    31,  1930 

French. 
Men . 

873       John  J.  Curry   Dec.  31,  1935 

800       Stimson  Wyeth   "31,  1931 

780       Richard  L.  E.  McGuffin   "31,  1935 

764  Phillips  A.  Noyes   "    31,  1931 

Women. 

880       Elizabeth  A.  Pelletier   Dec.  31,  1935 

847       Marie  L.  Hohman   "31,  1935 

842       Harriet  E.  Ells                                         .      .  "    31,  1930 

820       Selma  Koehler   "31,  1932 

806       Marguerite  L.  Murphy   "31,  1933 

805       Rachel  S.  Carpenter   "31,  1932 

799       Margaret  M,  Kane     .   "31,  1935 

770       Veronica  Barry   ".  31,1932 

760       Laura  A.  Ells   "    31,  1930 

751       Gertrude  L.  Smith   "31,  1929 

701       Mary  E.  Hickey   "31,  1930 

General  Science. 
Men. 

876       Francis  P.  Frazier   Dec.  31,  1932 

830       Francis  D.  Whittemore     .  •   "31,  1931 

524       Eugene  H.  Lord   "31,  1932 

810  Frederick  S.  Whelton   "31,  1935 

805      Arthur  C.  Nagle   "31,  1931 

803       Timothy  J.  O'Connor   "31,  1935 

794       Elliot  A.  Gilfix   "31,  1933 

776       Charles  M.  Frolio   "31,  1930 

Women. 

805       Irene  M.  Bragan   Dec.  31,  1932 

758       Helen  J.  Higley   "31,  1935 

German. 
Men. 

811  Joseph  Wei nert   Dec.  31,  1930 

Women. 

706       Helen  E.  Mayer   Dec.  31,  1930 
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History. 
Mm. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expire* 

884       Samuel  A.  Nemzoff '   Dec.  31,  1935 

880       George  T.  Davis   "    31,  1932 

857  Herman  G.  McGrath   "31,  1935 

844       Aaron  Gordon   "31,  1935 

840       Cecil  D.  Mcllroy   "31,  1932 

825       Elmer  H.  Phelps   "31,  1930 

809       David  H.  Brown   "31,  1929 

803       Lawrence  W.  Wild     .            .      .      .      .      .  "    31,  1933 

776       Bernard  F.  Donovan   "    31,  1929 

770  George  F.  Donovan   "    31,  1934 

Women. 

869       Helena  R.  Guiney   Dec.  31,  1935 

837       Catherine  M.  Crowley   "31,  1935 

823       Elizabeth  D.  Curran   "31,  1935 

817       Mary  L.  Tebeau  ........  "31,  1933 

816       Elizabeth  P.  Condon   "31,  1935 

795       Dorothy  W.  Abbott   "31,  1934 

791       Margaret  B.  O'Connor   "31,  1929 

790       Anna  F.  Golden   "31,  1935 

780       Mary  C.  O'Connor   "31,  1935 

771  Mary  Weeks  .  "31,  1931 

766       Dolores  M.  Bryan   "31,  1935 

764  Catherine  G.  Mulcahy   "31,  1935 

763       Olive  C.  Richards   "    31,  1930 

758       Katharine  B.  MacMillan   "31,  1930 

.  Household  Science. 

858  Edna  M.  Sturtevant  '  Dec.  31,  1929 

765  Elizabeth  M.  O'Connor   "31,  1933 

Machine  Shop  Practice. 

772  Robert  E.  Baker                                             .  Dec.  31,  1933 

Mathematics. 
Men. 

830       Christopher  A.  Connor   Dec.  31,  1929 

829       Michael  D'Amelio   "31,  1935 

816       Charles  J.  Keelon   "  31,1935 

814       Charles  E.  Schroeder   "31,  1935 

807       John  M.  Falvey   "31,  1933 

788       Frank  A.  Rhuland   "  31,1934 

783       Francis  P.  Hennessey   "31,  1935 

776       Frederick  L.  Sweeney   "  31,1932 

766  Robert  J.  Anderson    .......  "  31,1932 
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High  School  Certificate  —  Continued. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

745       Earl  G.  Boyd   Dec.  31,  1935 

741       Raymond  E.  McDonald   "31,  1934 

728       Leo  T.  Cribben   "    31,  1933 

708       Warren  E.  Loring   .  "    31,  1933 

Women. 

931       Marguerite  H.  Findlen   Dec.  31,  1935 

900       Mary  E.  Walsh   "31,  1934 

855       Anne  M.  Prendergast   "    31,  1935 

852  Margaret  M.  Hinchey   "31,  1935 

835       Grace  E.  Martin   "    31,  1931 

833       Ruth  M.  Clifford   "31,  1935 

825       Marian  W.  Bates   "31,  1931 

805       Idessa  A.  Rooney   "    31,  1933 

Mechanical  Drawing. 

816  Edward  W.  Blue   Dec.  31,  1932 

Millinery. 

938       Caroline  H.  Wilson   Dec.  31,  1932 

875       Florence  B.  Caton   "  31,1931 

Physics-Chemistry. 

910       Waldemar  S.  McGuire   Dec.  31,  1930 

870       Robert  W.  Wales   "31,  1929 

853  Marshall  W.  Cox   "31,  1929 

845       Forrest  W.  Cobb   "31,  1931 

837       William  J.  Sweeney   "  31,1934 

833       Everett  J.  Ford   "31,  1934 

829       Lawrence  I.  Harris   "31,  1934 

819       John  E.  Fuller   "31,  1931 

817  William  B.  O'Brien    .      .   '   "31,  1931 

816       George  R.  Cronin   "31,  1935 

814       Charles  W.  Gleason   "31,  1935 

812       August  H.  Wigren   "    31,  1929 

81  n      Frank  L.  Bridges   "  31,1933 

811/      Edward  J.  Russell   "  31,1934 

809       Louis  A.  Wendelstein   "    31,  1935 

804       Stewart  B.  Atkinson    "31,  1931 

801       John  J.  Hopkins   "    31,  1935 

794       John  I.  Bennett    "31,  1931 

793  Roland  B.  Hutchins          .      .      .      .      .      .  "31,  1929 

791       Arthur  E.  Boudreau   "31,  1935 

790       John  G.  O'Connor   "31,  1933 

783       Michael  M.  Kiley   "31,  1929 

778       Orra  E.  Underhill   "    31,  1931 

774       Francis  S.  Quinlan   "31,  1933 

769       Walter  D.  Wood   "31,  1933 
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High  School  Certificate  —  Concluded. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

759       Herman  W.  Richter  Dec.  31,  1931 

757       Raymond  E.  McDonald  "31,  1933 

700       John  J.  Condon   .       "  31,1930 

Salesmanship. 
Men. 

882       John  F.  Gorman  Dec.  31,  1931 

775       Timothy  J.  Curran  "31,  1931 

W  omen. 

939       Marion  F.  Lynch  Dec.  31,  1935 

895       Agnes  K.  Brennan  "31,  1935 

Spanish. 
Men. 

847       George  S.  Hennessy  Dec,  31,  1934 

Women. 

819       Gertrude  F.  Whelan   .      .      ...      .      .      .    Dec.  31,  1935 

791       Mary  M.  Stavrinos  "31,  1933 

783       Dorothy  G.  Sharkey  "31,  1934 

716       Marion  E.  O'Keefe  "31,  1929 


HIGH  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATE.    (For  Junior  Assistants.) 
Ancient  Languages. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

705       William  A.  J.  Hartigan  Dec.  31,  1935 

English. 

775       Martin  F.  Kane   Dec.  31,  1935 

History. 
Men. 

870       Arthur  Green  Dec.  31,  1933 

Women. 

791       Margaret  A.  Lynch  Dec.  31,  1933 

Physics-Chemistry. 

837      John  J.  May  Dec.  31,  1932 

813       Solomon  Gordon  "31,  1933 


HIGH  SCHOOL  SPECIAL  CERTIFICATE. 
Woodworking. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

751  William  E.  O'Connor   Dec.  31,  1930 

722  Harold  R.  Wise   "31,  1930 

709  Harry  W.  Lawson   "31,  1930 

703  J.  Maynard  Cheney   "31,  1930 

700  Arvid  J.  Wahlstrom   "31,  1930 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 


SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  VALID  IN   DAY   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
Commercial  Branches, 
bookkeeping  and  commercial  arithmetic. 

Rating.                        Name.  Certificate  Expires 

723       Arthur  M.  Larsen   Dec.  31,  1930 

721       George  L.  Chapman   "31,  1931 

714       Arthur  L.  Ross    .      .   «    31,  1930 

PHONOGRAPHY  AND  TYPEWRITING. 

884       May  M.Austin   Dec.  31,  1929 

815       Ruby  I.  Coombs .   "31,  1930 

754       Mary  Kelly   "    31,  1930 

745       Mary  H.  Plimpton   "31,  1929 

723       Lillian  A.  Belanger   "    31,  1931 

Manual  Arts. 

DRAWING. 

Men. 

870  D.  Frank  Sullivan   Dec.  31,  1932 

840       John  W.  Whalen   "    31,  1931 

801  Richard  E.  Bailey   "31,  1932 

763       Franklin  B.  Mitchell   "31,  1930 

Women. 

940       Ruth  E.  Davis    .    Dec.  31,  1932 

871  Katharine  L.  Mannix   "31,  1932 

856  Mollie  E.  Collins   "    31,  1931 

820       Hannah  E.  McDonough   "31,  1931 

818  Alva  B.  Glidden   "31,  1935 

802  Ruth  Solomon  Berlin   "31,  1929 

780       Paulina  V.  Burns   "31,  1934 

762       Minnie  A.  Johnson   "31,  1931 

Physical  Education. 

887       Louise  H.  Duane   Dec.  31,  1934 

875       Mary  D.  Armstrong   "31,  1934 

872  Gertrude  C.  Keating   "31,  1933 

862       Anna  B.  Culhane   "31,  1933 

861       Elizabeth  Dwight   "31,  1932 

860       Agnes  C.  McKenna   "    31,  1932 

857  Katherine  E.  McCarty   "31,  1933 

819  Virginia  E.  Pierce   "31,  1929 

805       Marie  A.  Reardon   "  31,1929 

802       Doris  M .  FitzGerald   "  31,1933 

794       Ebba  P.  Holteen   "31,  1929 

789       Theresa  E.  Adan   "31,  1934 

771       Sara  T.  Biggane   "    31,  1930 

758      Rosetta  M.  McNamara   "  31,1934 

757       Margaret  E.  Hennessey   "    31,  1934 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTOR  AND  VOCATIONAL  ASSISTANT 


CERTIFICATES. 
Instructors. 

Rating.  Name..  Certificate  Expires 

740      Cornelius  G.  Cotter   Dec.  31,  1931 

Assistants. 

867      Laura  M.  Sweet   Dec.  31,  1935 

783       Blanche  S.  Hall   -  *    31,  1934 

757      Anne  Sheridan   "31,  1929 


INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTOR,  DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS, 
CERTIFICATES. 
Dressmaking. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

791       Violet  L.  Russell  ........  Dec.  31,  1931 

Millinery. 

884      Marie  C.  Turner   Dec.  31,  1932 

818      Frances  B.  Haskell   "31,  1933 


HOME  NURSING  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

857  Alice  B.  Felton   Dec.  31,  1931 

832  Marion  C.  Sullivan   "31,  1931 

821  Sarah  G.  Reynolds     ......  "31,  1931 

776  Alma  Taylor   "31,  1931 

775  Mary  B.  O'Donnell   "31,  1931 


HOLDERS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION, 
THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON, 
CLASS  OF  1929,  AND  OTHERS  AS  INDICATED. 

(Eligible  for  appointment  as  assistant,  intermediate,  or  for  temporary  service 


in  high  schools.) 
Botany-Zoology. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

842       Dorothy  M.  Sommers  June  30,  1935 

826       Anna  J.  Reavey  "    30,  1935 

English. 

933      Katherine  F.  McCarthy  June  30,  1935 

869       Louise  M.  Hennessey  (Class  of  1928)     ..."    30,  1934 

867       Jane  Rohrer  "    30,  1935 

840      Agnes  E.  Holland  "    30,  1935 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 


Holders  of  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Education,  Class  of  1929  — 


Concluded. 

French. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

902       Frances  J.  Kelly   June  30,  1935 

880       Margaret  M.  Murphy   "    30,  1935 

827      Anne  M.  Dirksmeier   "    30,  1935 

History. 

892       Mary  V.  Eaton   June  30,  1935 

891       Marie  C.  McCabe   "    $0,  1935 

842       Mary  A.  Cooney   "    30,  1935 

Latin. 

871       Mary  B.  Helfrich   June  30,  1935 

Mathematics. 

890       Margaret  E.  Lundell   June  30,  1935 

880       Catherine  C.  Sullivan   "    30,  1935 

879      Bernice  A.  Smith   "    30,  1935 

866       Ellen  Bayley   "    30,  1935 


HOLDERS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN 
EDUCATION,  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  BOSTON,  CLASS  OF  1929. 

(Eligible  for  temporary  service  in  intermediate  schools.) 


Dorothy  V.  Boutwell 
Anna  L.  Brawley 
Mary  A.  Consodine 
Catherine  C.  Curran 
Clare  R.  Donohoe 
Blanche  K.  Downing 
Mary  M.  Doyle 
Mary  L.  Faunce 
Bertha  H.  Gilmartin 
Mary  R.  Hanning 
Dorothy  M.  Holmes 


Helen  M.  Kelley 
Louise  R.  Leen 
Helen  E.  Mannix 
Grace  E.  McCall 
Jennie  W.  McKnight 
Elise  M.  Nolan 
Agnes  M.  O'Shea 
Rosalie  A.  Patten 
Clare  M.  Roach 
Marv  A.  Tillev 


HOLDERS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION, 
THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON, 
CLASS  OF  1929,  AND  OTHERS  AS  INDICATED. 

(Eligible  for  appointment  in  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  inclusive,  and  for  temporary 
service  in  intertnediate  schools.) 


Rating.  Name.                                                       Certificate  Expires 

827       Rebecca  Zibel  June  30,  1935 

820       Mary  L.  Mahoney  "    30,  1935 

816       Ruth  P.  Lang  "    30,  1935 

808       Virginia  M.  Dente  '     .  "    30,  1935 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Holders  of  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education,  Class  of  1928  — 


Concluded. 

Rating,  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

798      Florence  E.  Home   June  30,  1935 

789      Alice  E.  Jones    '                                           .  "  30,  1935 

787      Harriett  M.  Brazzell   "  30,  1935 

786       Dorothy  F.  Baxter   "  30,  1935 

785       Florence  Barrish   "  30,  1935 

772      Ada  V.  Tedeschi   "  30,  1935 

763       Mary  E.  Hutchens   "  30,  1935 

760       Mary  M.  McLaughlin   "  30,  1935 

759       Emma  K.  Heggie   "  30,  1935 

756  Katherine  M.  Collins  (Class  of  1928)     ..."  30,  1934 

754       Goldie  Brass   "  30,  1935 

754  Ellinor  M.  Brennan  (Class  of  1926)       ..."  30,  1932 

753       Helen  B.  Maxwell   "  30,  1935 

747      Frances  A.  Hanrihan   "  30,  1935 

741       Ida  M.  Rizzo   "  30,  1935 

740       Genevieve  F.  Campbell   "  30,  1935 

738      Edna  M.  Wood   "  30,  1935 

737      Jane  E.  O'Brien   "  30,  1935 

736       Mildred  A.  Doherty   "  30,  1935 

735       Margaret  D.  Owens   "  30,  1935 

729       Mary  R.  Flaherty   "  30,  1935 

722      Elene  Farello   "  30,  1935 

721       Ruth  A.  Edwards   "  30,  1935 

717       Marguerite  F.  Otis   "  30,  1935 

710      Virginia  Hill  (Class  of  1928)   "  30,  1934 

709       Helen  M.  O'Conner   "  30,  1935 

692       Ethel  G.  Shapiro   "  30,  1935 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES,  CLASS  OF 
1929,  OF  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
BOSTON,  AND  OTHERS  AS  INDICATED. 

{Certificate  covers  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  inclusive,  except  as  indicated.) 


Rating,  t  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

824      Mary  T.  Sullivan   June  30,  1935 

813       Gertrude  M.  Johnson   "    30,  1935 

806       Mary  A.  Quinn   "    30,  1935 

806       Mary  G.  Colleran   "    30,  1935 

805       Helen  M.  Sullivan   "  30,1935 

801       Bernice  Loewenstein  *   "    30,  1935 

801       Vera  C.  Ciampa  *   "    30,  1935 

799      Delphine  E.  Silva   "    30,  1935 

795       Margaret  M.  Dacey   "    30,  1935 

794      Genevieve  M.  Cannata   "  30,1935 


*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primarj'  Certificate, 
t  Basis  of  rating,  900  points,  as  compared  with  1,000  points  for  examined  candidates. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 


Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  of  1929  —  Continued. 

Rating,  t  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

792       Mary  L.  Lucey   June  30,  1935 

792      Alice  T.  Sweet   "  30.  1935 

791       Ernestine  G.  Manks   "  30,  1935 

790       Kathleen  M.  Brooks   "  30,1935 

788       Mary  E.  Grant   "  30,  1935 

787       Mary  R.  Bailey  *   "  30,  1935 

787      Kathleen  R.  O'Brien   "  30,  1935 

786       M.  Helen  Barry   "  30,  1935 

785       Helena  R.  Sugrue   "  30,  1935 

783       Lillian  I.  McCarthy   "  30,  1935 

783      Dorothy  M.  Tuohy   "  30,1935 

782       Carmen  M.  Cerutto   "  30,  1935 

778       Mary  C.  Donahue   "  30,  1935 

777      Cecilia  M.  Burke   "  30,  1935 

777      Dorothy  M.  DeCourcey   "  30,  1935 

777       Gladys  Chapman   "  30,  1935 

775       Clara  C.  Minsinger   "  30,  1935 

775       Rose  Landy   "  30,  1935 

774       Helen  G.  Phillimore  *   "  30,  1935 

773       Joanna  T.  Vaughan   "  30,  1935 

773       Eleanor  E.  Sullivan   "  30,  1935 

773       Mary  A.  Rodenhiser   "  30,  1935 

772      Helen  P.  Hourihan   "  30,  1935 

771       Anna  C.  Cardoza   "  30,  1935 

770       Marie  G.  A.  Ryan   "  30,  1935 

770       Margaret  M.  Crowe   "  30,  1935 

770       Gertrude  S.  Lanrpke   "  30,  1935 

767       Frances  G.  Condon  *  -    .  "  30,  1935 

767       Margaret  B.  Keefe   "  30,  1935 

764       Margaret  M.  Tague   "  30,1935 

763       Evelyn  A.  Glavin      .    "  30,  1935 

763      Marie  Callahan    "  30,  1935 

763  Jenny  M.Penta*      .......  "  30,1935 

763       Mary  P.  KiUion   "  30,  1935 

762       Editha  L.  Hurley   "  30,  1935 

762       Dorothy  A.  Loughran   "  30,  1935 

761       Vivian  A.  Wheaton   "  30,  1935 

761       Eleanor  R.  Murray   "  30,  1935 

761       Elinor  B.  Lynch   "  30,  1935 

760      Helen  T.  White   "  30,  1935 

760       Georgianna  M.  Cook   "  30,  1935 

760       Marcia  Herman   "  30,1935 

760       Kathleen  H.  McCrann   "  30,  1935 

760       Mary  L.  Harrington   "  30,  1935 

760       Jane  E.  Fleming   "  30,  1935 

759      Alice  M.Dunn   "  30,1935 


*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate, 
t  Basis  of  rating,  900  points,  as  compared  with  1,000  points  for  examined  candidates. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  21 


Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  of  1929  —  Continued. 

RatinS- 1                   Name.  Certificate  Expires 

759  Hilda  M.  Meagher   june  30>  1935 

759  Marguerite  M.  Coughlan   "  30  1935 

759  Doris  V.  Kraft  '  '           ,  "  30  1935 

758  Mary  E.  McGinty   "  30,  1935 

758  Catherine  A.  Davis   "  30,  1935 

758  Anna  R.  Keating   "  30  1935 

758  Elizabeth  F.  Harvey   "  30,  1935 

757  Mollie  H.  Berger   "  30  1935 

757  Margaret  A.  Reilly   "  30  1935 

757  Christina  A.  Kelly   "  30,  1935 

756  Georgie  S.  Munroe     .......  "  30,  1935 

756  Margaret  E.  Good  .  "  30,  1935 

756  Helen  S.  Morrison  *   "  30,  1935 

755  Hermena  W.  Sullivan  *           .      .      .      .      .  "  30,  1935 

755  Mary  M.  Hughes   «  3o|  1935 

754  Madeline  Clapp   "  30,  1935 

754  Delia  London   "  30,  1935 

753  Helen  C.  Appileton   "  30,  1935 

752  Gertrude  C.  Grossman   "  30,  1935 

752  Isabelle  H.  Feldman   "  30,  1935 

751  Mary  J.  Petruzzelli  \  "  30,  1935 

751  Reva  R.  Fellman   "  30,  1935 

750  Sophie  Cohen   "  30,  1935 

749  Ellen  S.  Enos   "  30,  1935 

749  Louise  M.  Flavin   "  30,  1935 

749  Tillie  Steinberg   "  30,  1935 

749  Aimee  F.  Brown   "  30,  1935 

748  Ethel  M.  Cunningham   "  30,  1935 

748  Helen  D.  Curtin  (Class  of  1928)      ....  "  30,  1934 

748  Catherine  H.  Keleher   "  30,  1935 

748  Helen  McGillicuddy  .......  "  30,  1935 

747  Eva  D.  Murphy  *   "  30,  1935 

747  Elizabeth  L.  Peterson  *  (Class  of  1928)        .    ' .  "  30,  1934 

747  Dorothy  E.  Gale  *   "  30,  1935 

746  Madeline  H.  McCarthy   "  30,  1935 

745  Margaret  E.  Leahy   "  30,  1935 

745  Marion  C.  Brooks   "  30,  1935 

745  Mary  C.  Moretti   "  30,  1935 

745  Josephine  B.  Costello   "  30,  1935 

745  Agnes  R.  Kelley   "  30,  1935 

745  Ruth  L.  Gallant   "  30,  1935 

744  Mary  J.  Grant   "  30,  1935 

744  Elizabeth  A.  Scheele   "  30,  1935 

744  Bessie  Perlman   "  30,  1935 

744  Mary  E.  Hayes   "  30,  1935 

744  Blanche  E.  Mullaney   "  30,  1935 


*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate, 
t  Basis  of  rating,  900  points,  as  compared  with  1,000  points  for  examined  candidates. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 


Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  of  1929  —  Continued. 

Rating,  t  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

744      Marion  A.  Elliott   June  30,  1935 

744  Mary  F.  Monahan  *....*...  "  30,  1935 

744       Mary  E.  Fallon   "  30,  1935 

743      Marion  W.  Meloy   "  30,  1935 

743  Lillian  L  Cant    ........  "  30,  1935 

743      Mary  T.  Healey   "  30,  1935 

742      Katherine  M.  Meara   "  30,  1935 

741       Sara  M.  Fordham   "  30,  1935 

741       Mary  A.  Mullen   "  30,  1935 

741      Eleanor  D.  McCarthy   "  30,  1935 

739      Esther  M.  Doyle   "  30,  1935 

738      Grace  E.  Tracy   "  30,  1935 

738      Anna  M.  Kawolis   "  30,  1935 

738      Catherine  E.  Lavache   "  30,  1935 

737      Mary  A.  Mullin   "  30,  1935 

737      Helen  R.  Sullivan   "  30,  1935 

737      Ruth  A.  Leddy   "  30,  1935 

736      Helen  F.  Clark   "  30,  1935 

736       Mary  A.  Meehan   "  30,  1935 

735      Elizabeth  M.  Corr   "  30,  1935 

733       Mary  F.  Watson  *   "  30,  1935 

733       Marion  Hardy  *   "  30,  1935 

732       Alma  Field  (Class  of  1928)   "  30,  1934 

732      Claire  M.  Carty   "  30,  1935 

732       Anna  M.  Bergin   "  30,  1935 

732      Catherine  M.  Vaughan   "  30,  1935 

731      Katherine  V.  Donahue   "  30,  1935 

731       Helen  J.  Finan   "  30,  1935 

731       Dorothy  L.  Quinn   "  30,  1935 

731      Elsie  M.  Carlson   "  30,  1935 

730  Dorothy  A.  Cook      .......  "  30,  1935 

730      Mabelle  A.  Coyne   "  30,  1935 

730      Kathleen  L.  Doherty   "  30,  1935 

729       Catherine  S.  Morgan   "  30,  1935 

729      Teresa  C.  Fopiano   "  30,  1935 

726      Evelyn  Moskowitz   "  30,  1935 

725      Helen  F.  Holland   "  30,  1935 

725       Mollie  Berly   "  30,  1935 

725       Helen  J.  Martin   "  30,  1935 

724       Dorothy  A.  Hynes   "  30,  1935 

724      Grace  V.  Kopp   "  30,  1935 

724       Marion  F.  Hally   "  30,  1935 

724       Ruth  E.  Lynch   "  30,  1935 

724  Alice  M.  Wells    .........  "  30,  1935 

723  Rose  M.  O'Donnell  "  30,1935 

723  Victoria  A.  Blue  .      .......  "  30,1935 


*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate, 
t  Basis  of  rating,  900  points,  as  compared  with  1,000  points  for  examined  candidates. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  23 


Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Class  of  1929  —  Concluded. 


Rating,  t  Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

722 

Charlotte  A.  Regele  .... 

.    June  30,  1935 

721 

Rosalind  G.  Olim  .... 

30,  1935 

721 

Mary  G.  Moran  

u 

30,  1935 

721 

Thelma  L.  Fortunati  .... 

30,  1935 

720 

Theresa  M,  DeGrandis 

30,  1935 

719 

Maude  A.  Dooley  .... 

It 

30,  1935 

719 

Frances  B.  Tierney  .... 

30,  1935 

718 

Madelene  R.  Sullivan  * 

30,  1935 

717 

Anna  T.  McXerny  .... 

It 

30,  1935 

717 

Anna  V.  Cremins  * 

30,  1935 

7171 

Mary  E.  Hayes  

tt 

30,  1935 

717/ 

Anna  M.  Murphy  .... 

30,  1935 

715 

Viola  F.  Velar  do  

30,  1935 

715 

Dorothy  G.  Cussen  .... 

30,  1935 

714 

Phyllis  G.  Madden  . 

30,  1935 

711 

Helena  M.  D'Alelio  .... 

30,  1935 

711 

Ella  M.  O'Leary  

30,  1935 

706 

Mary  S.  Marco  

30,  1935 

704 

Marion  G.  Lane  

30,  1935 

704 

Margaret  Mellen  .... 

30,  1935 

702 

Pauline  E.  Thurston  * 

30,  1935 

696 

Alice  B.  McGowan  *  . 

u 

OA      -f  AO  tf 

30,  1935 

695 

Esther  Schwartz  

a 

30,  1935 

695 

Grace  V.  Francis  .... 

a 

30,  1935 

694 

Dorothea  E.  Cusack  .... 

u 

30,  1935 

690 

Mary  J.  Keefe  

a 

30,  1935 

690 

Irene  E.  Collicott  .... 

a 

30,  1935 

683 

Anna  V.  Glavin  

u 

30,  1935 

683 

Ethel  J.  Tierney  

a 

30,  1935 

678 

Maxine  H.  Cohen  *  . 

a 

30,  1935 

677 

Edith  R.  Alexander  .... 

a 

30,  1935 

661 

Margaret  C.  Rossiter  .... 

it 

30,  1935 

HOLDERS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION, 
THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON, 
PRIOR  TO  1929. 

{Eligible  for  appointment  as  assistant,  intermediate,  or  for  temporary 
service  in  high  schools.) 
Botany— Zoology. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

801       Dorothy  F.  Dunbar   June  30,  1933 

English. 

901       Katherine  G.  Cashman   June  30,  1934 

809       Margaret  E.  Grant   "    30,  1934 

798      Josephine  F.  Gildea   "    30,  1933 


*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate, 
t  Basis  of  rating,  900  points,  as  compared  with  1,000  points  for  examined  candidates. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 


Holders  of  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Education,  Prior  to  1929  — 

Concluded. 

French. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

874       Margaret  M.  Kane   June  30,  1934 

850       Ruth  O.  Peters   "    30,  1933 

History. 

903       Elizabeth  P.  Condon   June  30,  1934 

899       Dolores  M.  Bryan   "    30,  1934 

881       Marie  E.  A'Hearn   "    30,  1933 

856       Catherine  G.  Mulcahy   "    30,  1934 

841       Ella  F.  Lombard   "    30,  1934 

839       Sara  M.  McDonough   "    30,  1934 

824       Martha  E.  Crane   "    30,  1933 


HOLDERS  OF  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  EDUCATION, 
THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON, 
PRIOR  TO  1929. 

(Eligible  for  appointment  in  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  inclusive,  and  for  temporary 


Rating. 

Name. 

922 

Leonore  E.  Lewis 

910 

Marguerite  A.  Rogers 

897 

Esther  L.  Moscatelli  . 

889 

Bertha  Grund 

889 

Mabel  A.  Michie 

887 

Gertrude  Hurwitz 

886 

Doris  M.  Walsh  . 

886 

Ruth  P.  Rasmussen  . 

885 

Mary  A.  Govone 

883 

Ellen  A.  Murphy 

881 

Grace  M.  Goodfellow 

881 

Winifred  M.  LeDiouris 

879 

Winifred  A.  McCabe  . 

877 

Marjorie  R.  Sullivan  . 

874 

Cynthia  M.  Thresher 

872 

Mary  C.  Long- 

870 

Sylvia  Holzer 

867 

Eleanor  F.  O'Brien  . 

866 

Ruth  E.  Condon 

865 

Elizabeth  M.  O'Keefe 

863 

Gladys  Hurstak  . 

861 

Helen  T.  Galvin  . 

859 

Helen  L.  Regan  . 

859 

M.  Grace  Lenehan 

859 

Margaret  A.  Doyle 

856 

Ida  F.  Revis 

855 

Pearl  D.  Monaghan  . 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  25 


Holders  of  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education,  Prior  to  1927  — 


Concluded. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

851  Olive  B.  Watson   June  30,  1934 

850  Eleanor  M.  Hartnett   "  30,  1934 

848  Helen  L.  Noone   "  30,  1934 

847  Hazel  M.  Howard   "  30,  1932 

841  Julia  F.  Morrison   "  30,  1934 

840  Ruth  C.  Adams   "  30,  1934 

839  Grace  Hardy   "  30,  1934 

835  Dorothy  I.  Guy   "  30,  1934 

831  A.  Gertrude  Downey   "  30,  1934 

830  Rebecca  Zoken   "  30,  1934 

826  Eleanor  F.  Fallon   "  30,  1934 

826  Veronica  C.  Moran   "  30,  1932 

823  Mary  C.  Barrett   "  30,  1934 

822  Margaret  M.  Ryan   "  30,  1934 

821  Mary  E.  Gordon   "  30,  1933 

815  Mary  E.  Cotter   "  30,  1933 

806  Edna  Livingston   "  30,  1934 

804  Margaret  B.  Clancy   "  30,  1933 

784  Hilda  G.  Bensliman   "  30,  1934 

764  Genevieve  A.  Lane   "  30,  1932 

749  Stella  D.  Rose   "  30,  1933 

724  Labeebee  Hanna   "  30,1931 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  ELEMENTARY  CERTIFICATES,  PRIOR 

TO  1929. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

882  Esther  White   June  30,  1934 

882  Marie  E.  Cullity   "  30,1934 

880  Lenore  W.  E.  Mehringer   "  30,  1934 

878  Selma  W^enetsky   "  30,  1934 

878  Edna  L.  Diedrichs   "  30,  1934 

878  Rose  M.  Klaus   "  30,  1934 

878  Catherine  L.  Burke   "  30,  1934 

877  Mary  D.  McGuiggan   "  30,  1934 

876  Marie  E.  Brolund   "  30,  1934 

874  Alice  McTiernan   "  30,  1934 

872  F.  Ruth  Condon   "  30,  1934 

872  Margaret  R.  Hoerrner   "  30,  1934 

871  Loretta  A.  Brodie   "  30,  1934 

870  Lillian  Dosick   "  30,1934 

869  Marion  E.  Bogrette   "  30,  1934 

868  Mary  B.  Finn   "  30,  1934 

868  Grace  M.  Long   "  30,  1934 

867  J.  Frances  Nelson   "  30,  1934 

865  Mary  L.  Trotter   "  30,  1934 

865  Evelyn  L.  Houghton   "  30,  1934 

865  Beatrice  E.  Sudhalter   "  30,  1934 


26 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  XO.  5. 


Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Prior  to  1929  —  Continued. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

864  Elizabeth  A.  O'Brien  .      .      .      .      .      .      .  June  30,  1934 

863  M.  Irene  Devine   "  30,  1934 

861  Isabelle  H.  Owens   "  30,  1934 

861  Alice  C.  Lindbergh           .    '   "  30,  1934 

859  Marion  L.  Mahoney   "  30,  1934 

859  Anna  R.  Quinn   "  30,  1934 

859  Mary  L.  Bowes   "  30,  1934 

858  Helen  G.  Drinan   "  30,  1934 

857  Ethel  M.  Queen   "  30,  1933 

857  Mildred  Macomber   "  30,  1934 

856  Ruth  M.  McMahon   "  30,  1934 

855  Emma  Richter   "  30,  1934 

855  Doris  B.  Melling  *   "  30,  1934 

853  Helen  E.  Freeman   "  30,  1934 

853  Helen  A.  McMorrow   "  30,  1934 

852  Dora  Doxer   "  30,  1934 

852  Mary  C.  O'Connor   "  30,  1934 

851  Helen  E.  Davis   "  30,  1934 

851  Kathleen  M.  Gleason   "  30,  1934 

851  Dorothea  E.  Brett   "  30,  1934 

851  Marion  T.  Sweeney   "  30,  1933 

850  Mary  E.  Welch   "  30,  1934 

850  Anne  M.  Panico   "  30,  1933 

850  Emily  M.  Fox   "  30,  1934 

849  Alice  J.  Donahoe   "  30,  1933 

849  Elizabeth  K.  Sullivan   "  30,  1933 

849  Mary  T.  O'Connell   "  30,  1933 

849  Grace  I.  Mclnnes   "  30,  1934 

849  Monica  P.  Sullivan    .    "  30,  1934 

848  Ida  C.  Tucker   "  30,  1934 

847  Dorothy  M.  Connell   "  30,  1934 

847  Ruth  F.  Coughlin   "  30,  1933 

847  Eleanor  D.  Duggan   "  30,  1934 

846  Alice  L.  O'Rourke   "  30,  1934 

846  Elizabeth  A.  O'Toole   "  30,  1934 

846  Elizabeth  C.  Connaughton   "  30,  1934 

846  Evelyn  A.  Karcher   "  30,  1933 

846  Margaret  H.  Davis   "  30,  1934 

845  Margaret  M.  Dempsey  *   "  30,  1934 

845  Anna  J.  Gibbons   "  30,  1934 

845  Beatrice  Barish   "  30,  1934 

845  Helen  M.  McGinley   "  30,  1933 

845  Mary  F.  Hurley   "  30,  1933 

844  Alary  M.  Herlihy   "  30,  1933 

844  Eleanor  C.  Curran   "  30,  1934 

843  Mary  H.  Leaney   "  30,  1934 

843  Mary  A.  Creagh   "  30,  1934 


*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  27 


Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Prior  to  1929  —  Continued. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

842 

Sue  G.  Hurley  

.    June  30,  1933 

842 

Sara  M.  Curran  

30,  1934 

842 

Mary  J.  Glancv  ..... 

30,  1933 

841 

Anabel  M.  Dacey  .... 

30,  1934 

840 

Alice  L.  O'Connor  .... 

30,  1933 

840 

Elizabeth  P.  Wight  .... 

30,  1934 

839 

Alice  R.  Donahue  .... 

30,  1933 

8391 

Katherine  A.  Eaton  .... 

30,  1934 

839/ 

Katharine  F.  Glynn  .... 

30,  1934 

839 

Anna  T.  Burke  

30,  1933 

839 

Barbara  M.  Mulcahy 

30,  1933 

839 

Mary  C.  Norton  .  . 

30,  1933 

838 

Helen  C.  Weiss  

30,  1933 

838 

Ann  I.  Flynn  

30,  1933 

838 

Alice  A.  Lyons  

30,  1933 

838 

Marie  C.  Cosgrove  . 

30,  1934 

838 

Anne  M.  Callahan  .... 

30,  1933 

838 

Anna  G.  Harrington  .... 

30,  1933 

838 

Alice  G.  Moran  

30,  1933 

838 

Mary  E.  Kean  

30,  1934 

838 

Julia  C.  McAndrew  .... 

30,  1933 

837 

Margaret  M.  Carton  .... 

30,  1933 

837 

Helen  F.  Twiss  

30,  1933 

837 

Rose  Levitt  *  

30,  1933 

837 

30,  1934 

836 

Marie  L.  Kelley  

30,  1934 

836 

30,  1934 

836 

30,  1933 

836 

30,  1934 

836 

30,  1933 

836 

M.  Frances  Rattigan  .... 

30,  1933 

836 

Mary  V.  Quane  

30,  1934 

835 

30,  1933 

835 

30,  1934 

835 

30,  1933 

835 

u 

30,  1934 

834 

30,  1934 

834 

11 

30,  1933 

834 

Helen  D.  Perry  

a 

30,  1934 

833 

a 

30,  1933 

833 

a 

30,  1933 

832 

u 

30,  1933 

832 

a 

30  1934 

832 

a 

30  1934 

832 

u 

30,  1934 

832 

a 

30,  1933 

832 

30,  1933 

*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 
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Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Prior  to  1929  —  Continued. 


Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

831  Louise  C.  Galvin       .......  June  30,  1933 

831  Ella  T.  Hayes   "  30,  1933 

831  Rae  Pimentel   "  30,  1934 

831  Rose  L.  Madden   "  30,  1934 

831  Mary  W.  Hastry   "  30,  1933 

831  Gladys  I.  Vienneau   "  30,  1934 

831  Catherine  T.  Manning   "  30,  1933 

830  Margaret  M.  L.  Sloan   "  30,  1934 

829  Mary  J.  Gill  *   "  30,  1934 

829  Mary  E.  Curry   "  30,  1934 

827  Hazel  A.  Harrington   "  30,  1933 

827  Arline  D.  A'Hearn   "  30,  1934 

827  Gertrude  A.  Geswell   "  30,  1934 

826  Blanche  M.  Gorfinkle  *   "  30,  1934 

826  Mary  F.  Griffin   "  30,  1934 

826  Ruth  E.  Holland   "  30,  1934 

826  Hyacinth  A.  Kenneally  *   "  30,1933 

825  Margaret  P.  Mullen   "  30,  1934 

824  Mary  G.  Crofwell   "  30,  1934 

823  Helen  B.  O'Neill   "  30,  1934 

823  Esther  Fleishman   "  30,  1934 

823  Carolyn  V.  Murphy  *   "  30,  1934 

823  Catherine  J.  Mangan   "  30,  1933 

822  Anna  A.  Leonardi   "  30,  1933 

822  Annie  L.  Young   "  30,  1933 

822  Barbara  E.  Ryan   "  30,  1933 

822  Althea  I.  Rymarczick   "  30,  1934 

822  Freida  G.  White   "  30,  1934 

822  Alice  E.  Moore   "  30,  1933 

821  Alice  M.  Greene   "  30,  1934 

821  May  E.  Armstrong   "  30,  1933 

821  Anna  M.  Madden   "  30,  1933 

821  Margaret  M.  Welch   "  30,  1933 

820  Mary  V.  Doherty   "  30,  1934 

820  Helen  E.  Sweeney   "  30,  1934 

820  Anne  G.  Fennessey   "  30,  1934 

820  Ruth  M.  O'Hara   "  30,  1933 

820  Esther  L.  Shaw  *   "  30,  1934 

819  Bessie  L.  Greenstein   "  30,  1933 

818  Helen  V.  Donnelly     .   "  30,  1934 

817  Anna  K.  Spinale   "  30,  1934 

817  Mary  C.  Tapp   "  30,  1933 

816  Helen  A.  Greenblat   "  30,  1934 

816  Ellen  A.  Valuski   "  30,  1933 

816  Katherine  A.  Chamberlain   "  30,  1934 

815  Evelyn  V.  Drew   "  30,  1934 

815  Catherine  T.  Hurley   "  30,  1933 


*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  29 


Normal  School  Elementary  Certificates,  Prior  to  1929  —  Continued. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

815 

Helen  M.  Leonard  .... 

.    June  30, 

1934 

814 

Alice  M.  Loftus  

u 

OA 

3U, 

1934 

813 

Anna  M.  Santosuo'sso 

on 
60, 

1934 

812 

Ann  C.  Tremble  

a 

on 
oU, 

1934 

812 

Dorothea  J.  Duane    .      .  . 

u 

OA 

oU, 

1933 

811 

M.  Margaret  Dargan 

a 

OA 

oU, 

1934 

811 

R.  Eleanor  McGowan 

a 

OA 

oU, 

1934 

810 

Helen  G.  Brooks  .... 

U 

OA 

1934 

810 

Agnes  T.  Ahern  

a 

OA 

1934 

810 

Elizabeth  M.  Crowley  . 

a 

oU, 

1934 

809 

Dorothea  A.  McLaughlin  . 

It 

OA 

oU, 

1933 

809 

Sophie  E.  Koziewicz  .... 

a 

OA 

1933 

808 

Mary  V.  St.  Thomas  .... 

« 

OA 

oU, 

1933 

807 

Margaret  E.  Fisher  .... 

(C 

OA 

1934 

806 

Dora  E.  King  

u 

OA 

60, 

1933 

806 

Eva  B.  Weiner  

a 

oU, 

1934 

805 

Ruth  P.  G.  Naber  .... 

It 

QA 
OU, 

1  AOO 

1933 

805 

Rhoda  E.  Shain  

u 

OV, 

1  AO  O 

1933 

805 

Charlotte  C.  Blue  .... 

it 

OA 

805 

Augusta  F.  Borenstein 

u 

OA 

60, 

1934 

805 

Ethel  M.  Campbell  .... 

u 

QA 
OVJ, 

1934 

804 

Elizabeth  I.  Teaffe  .... 

« 

QA 

1  AOO 

803 

Anna  Block  

It 

OA 
60, 

1  AO/1 

803 

Marie  F.  Curran   

It 

OA 

60, 

1934 

803 

Rose  A.  Dente  

a 

OA 

60, 

1  AO  A 

1934 

803 

Regina  K.  Curley  .... 

a 

OA 

60, 

1934 

802 

Frances  C.  O'Leary  .... 

a 

OA 

60, 

1934 

802 

Margaret  S.  Humphrey 

u 

OA 

60, 

1933 

801 

Elizabeth  R.  Larrabee 

a 

OA 

60, 

1934 

800 

Geraldine  M.  Coffey  .... 

u 

OA 
60, 

1933 

800 

Clare  L.  McCarthy  .... 

u 

OA 

60, 

1  AO  A 

1934 

800 

Ada  Schlosberg  

a 

OA 

30, 

1934 

798 

Helen  T.  Sullivan  .... 

u 

QA 
60, 

1934 

798 

Mary  P.  Maclntyre  .... 

u 

OA 

60, 

1  AO  A 

1934 

798 

Edith  A.  Moccia  

OA 

60, 

1934 

797 

Signe  C.  Goranson  .... 

ft 

OA 

60, 

1934 

795 

Charlotte  Herman  .... 

a 

OU, 

1934 

795 

M.  Josephine  Roundtree  . 

.  u 

30, 

lyo4 

795 

M.  Alice  Sheridan  .... 

u 

30, 

1934 

793 

Margaret  M.  Gill  .... 

u 

30, 

1934 

791 

Sarah  A.  Keefe  *  .... 

a 

30, 

1934 

791 

Sibyl  Kuskin  *  

u 

30, 

1933 

791 

Margaret  L.  Casey  .... 

■ 

30, 

1934 

790 

A.  Evelyn  Morrison  .... 

u 

30, 

1934 

789 

Alma  L.  Ames  

u 

30, 

1934 

787 

Margaret  E.  McDonald 

u 

30, 

1934 

787 

Anna  B.  Jordan  

u 

30, 

1933 

♦Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate. 
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Normal  School  Elementary  Certificate,  Prior  to  1929  —  Concluded. 


Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

787  Helen  F.  Murphy   June  30,  1934 

784  Eleanor  K.  Horrigan   "  30,  1934 

782  Ruth  S.  Brodie   "  30,  1933 

779  Margaret  C.  Dubar   "  30,  1934 

777  Mary  F.  Fitzgerald    ........  "  30,  1934 

777  Alice  L.  Pumphret   "  30,  1934 

774  A.  Mae  Caffery   "  30,  1934 

768  Victoria  M.  Lima   "  30,  1933 

768  Viola  R.  Perry  *   "  30,  1934 

766  Catherine  T.  Walsh   "  30,  1934 

758  Josephine  M.  Lima   "  30,  1933 

758  E.  Mary  McCarty   "  30,  1934 

757  Helen  F.  Morrison   "  30,  1934 

740  Florence  H.  Dussault   "  30,  1934 

737  Janet  L.  Cook   "  30,  1934 

721  Sophia  Eskin   "  30,  1932 


INTERMEDIATE    AND    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL  CERTIFI- 
CATES, EXAMINED  CANDIDATES. 
Intermediate  Certificate. 

Clerical  Practice. 


Men. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

854      William  H.  Valentine  (1)   Dec.  31,  1935 

834      Arthur  W.  Murphy  f  (2)   .      .      .      .      .      .  "31,  1930 

820  Walter  J.  Byrnes  (2)   "31,  1933 

761       Philip  F.  Mackey  f  (2)    "31,  1932 

TF  omen. 

887      Elizabeth  C.  Flynn  f  (2)   Dec.  31,  1932 

861       Mary  E.  Thompson  (2)   u    31,  1933 

821  Alice  P.  McNamara  (2)   "    31,  1934 

815      Mary  J.  Connors  (3)   "31,  1931 

783      Helen  K.  Travers  (2)   "31,  1933 

779      Emily  L.  Shannon  (3)   "    31,  1933 

Drawing. 
Men. 

736       George  O.  Carrington  (1)   Dec.  31,  1930 

TV  omen. 

877      Esther  E.  Goodway  (4)   Dec.  31,  1935 

856       Mary  M.  O'Gara  (5)   "31,  1933 

853       Elizabeth  J.  Moynahan  (6)   "    31,  1935 

803       Mary  J.  O'Donnell  (2)   "    31,  1932 


*  Holds  Normal,  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificate, 
t  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  31 

Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 

Continued. 

Rating.                     Name.  Certificate  Expires 

800      Marie  F.  Daunt  (2)   Dec.  31,  1932 

799      Helen  C.  MacLean-(3)      ......  "  31,1931 

784  Marie  J.  Walsh  (3)   «    31.  1935 

779      Frances  B.  McMorrow  (2)   "    31,  1935 

777      Blanche  M.  Fish  (3)   "31,  1933 

769  Mollie  E.  Collins  (7)   "31,  1931 

768      Catherine  M.  Hanley  (3)   "    31,  1933 

761       Margaret  E.  Power  (2)   »    31,  1931 

750       Anna  A.  Moriarty  (5)   "    31,  1931 

English. 
Men. 

795       Thomas  C.  Heffernan  (8)  .      .      .      .      .      .  Dec.  31,  1935 

789  Joseph  A.  Mahoney  *  (6)   "    31,  1934 

Women. 

871       Alice  M.  Cahill  *  (1)   Dec.  31,  1935 

848      Marguerite  A.  Rogers  (4)   "    31,  1935 

824      Alma  M.  Danforth  (8)   "    31,  1935 

823       Theresa  O'Xeil  (1)   "31,  1934 

822       Mary  T.  Kelley  (2)   "31,  1931 

820      Alice  M.  O'Rourke  (8)   "    31,  1933 

815       Mary  A.  Balboni  (4)   "31,  1935 

813      Agnes  G.  Kiley  (1)   "  31,1935 

810      Mary  C.  Cadigan  (9)   "31,  1933 

808      Dorothy  L.  Winchenbach  (7)   "    31,  1931 

805       Sylvia  Holzer  (9)   "31,  1935 

804      Edna  D.  Taylor  (2)   "31,  1931 

802       Mary  H.  Stroup  *  (2)       ......  "  31,1934 

798      Blanche  M.  Hurley  (7)   "    31,  1931 

794      Elizabeth  M.  OTveefe  (8)   "    31,  1934 

793       Winifred  M.  Doyle  (2)   "  31,1932 

790  Mary  Ar  Croker  (2)   "  31,1933 

785  Florence  E.  Murphy  (2)   "    31,  1934 

783       Mary  R.  Kirby  (1)   "31,  1933 

770  Pearl  D.  Monaghan  (2)   "    31,  1935 

766       Sarra  X.  Rosenbaum  (9)    .....  "    31,  1932 

764       Anna  F.  Kuhn  (2)   "31,  1934 

752       Grace  K.  Lonergan  (1)   "    31,  1934 

746       Mary  B.  Cummings  (5)   "    31,  1931 

French  . 

870      Mary  A.  Govone  (6)   Dec.  31,  1935 

850      Cynthia  M.  Thresher  (3)   "    31,  1935 


*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 
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Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 


Continued. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

845       Gertrude  Hurwitz  (3)   Dec.  31,  1935 

833  Rebecca  Zoken  (4)   "31,  1935 

816      Helen  L.  Regan  (3)   "31,  1935 

Geography. 
.Men. 

884  Gerald  F.  O'Donnell  (1)   Dec.  31,  1935 

812      Edward  J.  McCarthy  (1)   "31,  1935 

Women . 

932       Mary  T.  O'Connell  (1)   Dec.  31,  1935 

917      J.  Irene  Mulledy  (1)   "31,  1935 

894      Ethel  C.  Lane  (1)   "31,  1935 

885  Mildred  C.  Sullivan*  (1)   "  31,1935 

882       Mary  J.  Barry  (1)   "31,  1935 

871       Mary  A.  Ahern  *  (1)   "  31,1934 

870       Marie  A.  Dwyer  (1)   "  31,1935 

869       M.  Elizabeth  Fleming  *  (1)   "  31,1935 

854       Mary  J.  Carroll  (1)    ......  "    31,  1935 

844      Anne  F.  Gibbons  (1)   "    31,  1934 

835       Emily  L.  Shannon  (1)   "    31,  1934 

834  Helen  T.  Curtis  (1)   "31,  1934 

833       Pauline  E.  Madden  (1)   "  31,1935 

827       Anna  T.  Burke  (1)   "31,  1935 

825       Helen  F.  Denehy  (1)   "31,  1935 

819  Madeline  Toner  (1)   "    31,  1935 

815       Julia  F.  Gleason  (1)   "31,  1930 

801       RoseE.  Philbin*  (1)   "  31,1935 

791       Anastasia  M.  Kelly  (1)   "    31,  1934 

785      Josephine  V.  Dalton  (1)   "  31,1933 

774      Helen  Bruner  (1)   "31,  1935 

German. 

807  Ellen  J.  McGowan  (2)   Dec.  31,  1935 

History. 
Men . 

820  Joseph  J.  Dwyer  (4)   Dec.  31,  1935 

808  James  J.  Gilligan  (4)   "31,  1933 

804       Stephen  Velardo  (4)   "    31,  1935 

803       Leroy  W.  Jackman  *  (4)   "31,  1935 

801       Lawrence  L.  Brown  *  (4)   "31,  1935 

795       Torquato  E.  I.  Bazzinotti  (4)   "    31,  1935 

782      Augustine  D.  M alley  (4)   "    31,  1935 

766       Leo  J.  Lane  (4)   "31,  1935 

763       Leo  V.  Motley  (4)   "31,  1935 

760      Albert  F.  Ripley  (4)   "31,  1935 


*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 


Continued. 
Women. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

897      Ruth  E.  Prohaska  (4)       ......  Dec.  31,  1935 

886       M.  Grace  Lenehan  (4)   "    31,  1935 

885       Eleanor  F.  O'Brien  (4)   "    31,  1935 

850       Mary  E.  Gordon  (4)   "31,  1935 

848       Anna  V.  Curran  *  (4)        .      .      .      .  '    .      .  "    31,  1933 

847       Marguerite  V.  Murphy  (4)   "    31,  1933 

846      Esther  L.  McGovern  (4)   "    31,  1934 

835  Margaret  M.  Ryan  (4)   "    31,  1935 

829       Alice  G.  Curran  (4)   "31,  1935 

828       Nathalie  H.  Moran  (4)   "    31,  1933 

825       Veronica  Murray  (4)   "31,  1933 

820      Helena  M.  Dempsey  *  (4)   "    31,  1934 

809       Louise  C.  Leary  (4)   "31,  1933 

807      Margaret  V.  O'Connor  *  (4)   "    31,  1934 

803       Louise  F.  Hill  (4)   "31,  1935 

795  Veronica  C.  Moran  (4)   "    31,  1933 

794       Helen  L.  Xoone  (4)   "31,  1935 

790       Margaret  A.  Thompson  (4)   "    31,  1935 

787       Eleanor  M.  Hartnett  (9)   "    31,  1935 

782      Ruth  P.  Rasmussen  (4)   "    31,  1934 

History-Geography  . 
Men. 

852       Carlon  W.  Ray  *  (2)   Dec.  31,  1932 

843       Ernest  V.  Flynn  *  (3)   "31,  1932 

726       Miles  G.  Lee  *  (2)   "    31,  1932 

Women. 

802       Josephine  F.  O'Connell  (3)   Dec.  31,  1932 

790       Grace  P.  Lynch  (2)   "31,  1930 

787       Virginia  D.^  Rankin  (9)   "  31,1930 

772       Beatrice  E.  Drake  *  (2)   "31,  1931 

747       Irene  M.  Cummings  (5)   "    31,  1931 

726       Adeline  E.  Cox  (10)   "31,  1929 

Latin. 
Men. 

836  Patrick  F.  Hynes  *  (9)   Dec.  31,  1935 

831       Joseph  W.  Hopkinson  (8)   "    31,  1935 

825       Francis  J.  Campbell  (2)   "    31,  1934 

805      Robert  C.  Healey  *  (8)   "  31,1934 

796  Frank  J.  Thornton  *  (2)    .      .      .      .      .      .  "31,  1933 

772       John  A.  T.  O'Donnell  (8)   "    31,  1935 


*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 
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Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 


Continued. 
Women. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

912  Doris  D.  Pike  (2)   Dec.  31,  1933 

881  Frances  C.  Moriarty  (11)   "  31,1930 

817  Marion  R.  White  (3)   "    31,  1929 

797  Mary  A.  Delahunt  (3)   8    31,  1932 

718  Vera  N.  Guilford  (3)   "31,  1931 

Mathematics. 
Men. 

824  Cornelius  J.  Holland  *  (12)   Dec.  31,  1934 

820  William  J.  Roderick  (3)   "    31,  1932 

819  Thomas  J.  Cunney  *  (12)   "31,  1933 

818  Edward  Pickett  *  (9)   "31,  1934 

816  Cornelius  J.  O'Connell  *  (9)   "    31,  1935 

810  James  A.  Caffrey  (12)   "31,  1935 

804  Thomas  J.  Colleran  *  (9)   "    31,  1934 

803  Daniel  F.  O'Connell  (4)   "    31,  1935 

773  Victor  L.  McDonald  *  (3)   "31,  1935 

772  Arnold  L.  Ganley  *  (9)   "31,  1930 

755  Thomas  M.  Connelly  *  (3)   "    31,  1933 

754  John  F.  Meade  *  (12)   "31,  1933 

Women. 

906  Winifred  LeDiouris  (9)    Dec.  31,  1935 

888  Ida  F.  Revis  (13)   "31,  1935 

885  Mary  E.  Cotter  (12)   "31,  1935 

873  Margaret  J.  Mullen  (13)   "31,  1935 

872  Gladys  M.  Sullivan  (12)    .•   "    31.  1934 

870  Ellen  A.  Murphy  (14)   "31,  1935 

867  Catherine  C.  Roche  (4)   "    31,  1935 

866  Winifred  A.  McCabe  (13)   "31,  1935 

863  Mabel  A.  Michie  (9)   "31,  1935 

861  Margaret  A.  Doyle  (9)   "    31,  1935 

858  Edna  Livingston  (8)   "31,  1935 

857  Helena  M.  Crowley  (3)   "  31,1933 

849  Mary  A.  C.  Cleary  (12)   "31,  1935 

8441  Elizabeth  M.  Good*  (5)   "  31,1935 

844/  Olive  G.  Mahoney  (12)   "31,  1933 

838  Barbara  M.  Murphy  *  (9)   "    31,  1933 

828  Esther  M.  Turnbull  (3)  .  "    31,  1935 

824  Anna  T.  Gallivan  (3)   "31,  1934 

821  Ida  Feldman  (12)       ........  "31,  1933 

820  Anne  C.  Hallisey  (4)   "31,  1935 

808  Edna  S.  Evans  (4)   "31,1934 

807  Mary  V.  Avers  (3)   "31,  1935 

806  Katherine  E.  L.  Creagh  (3)   "    31,  1931 


*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 


Continued. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

801  Vera  K.  Flaherty  (3)                                      .  Dec.  31,  1931 

800  Marie  J.  Bruton  (3)   "31,  1935 

796  Mary  E.  Kelleher  *  (3)   "31,  1934 

792  Stella  D.  Rose  (9)   "31,  1934 

777  Margaret  F.  Fitzgerald  (3)   "    31,  1933 

770  Minna  Rosen  (9)   "31,  1932 

763  Mary  A.  Delahunt  (13)   "31,  1934 

707  Claire  L.  Zimmerman  *  (9)   "  31,1930 

Music. 

881  Cecelia  F.  Doherty  (4)   Dec.  31,  1935 

876  Mary  C.  Hilton  (2)   "31,  1934 

869  Elsie  R.  Gilbert  *  (3)   "31,  1935 

867  Linnea  V.  Bamberg  *  (2)   "31,  1935 

848  Barbara  E.  Ryan  (2)   "31,  1935 

839  Mary  J.  Deegan  (3)   "31,  1933 

819  Isabelle  M.  Harvey  (3)   "    31,  1934 

817  Anna  C.  Burns  (4)   "31,  1929 

807  Alice  M.  Vincent  (3)   "31,  1933 

804  Alice  C.  Kapples  (2)   "31,  1933 

801  Marguerite  Clarke  (15)   "31,  1929 

798  Mary  P.  Moran  (3)   "31,  1933 

784  Ella  R.  Lyons  *  (3)   "31,  1932 

Science. 
Men. 

806  Eugene  A.  Wright  (1)   Dec.  31,  1930 

792  Harold  J.  Cleary  *  (15)   "31,  1929 

789  Umberto  Palumbo  (2)       ......  "    31,  1935 

764  Frank  H.  Clark  *  (1)   "31,  1935 

Women. 

866  Bertha  Grund  (4)   Dec.  31,  1935 

853  Marjorie  R.  Sullivan  (1)   "    31,  1935 

849  Grace  M.  Goodfellow  (3)   "    31,  1935 

827  Olive  B.  Watson  (4)   "31,  1935 

824  Grace  Hardy  (2)   "31,  1935 

811  Nellie  W.  Riley  (5)   "31,  1933 

808  Mary  G.  O'Doherty  (3)   "    31,  1934 

805  Constance  Bartholomew  (3)   "    31,  1935 

789  Mary  C.  Long  (2)   "31,  1934 

786  Eileen  T.  Raftery  (2)   "    31,  1932 

780  Katherine  B.  Callahan  (3)   "31,  1935 

754  Elizabeth  M.  Heffernan  (3)   "    31,  1933 

717  Anastasia  M.  Connell  (2)   "  31,1932 


*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 
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Intermediate  and  Elementary  Certificates,  Examined  Candidates  — 

Concluded. 
Spanish. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

839       Julia  F.  Morrison  (2)  Dec.  31,  1935 


Minor  Subjects: 

(1)  History. 

(2)  Mathematics. 

(3)  English. 

(4)  Geography. 

(5)  Music. 

(6)  Italian. 

(7)  History-Geography. 


(8)  French. 

(9)  Science. 

(10)  English,  Mathematics. 

(11)  German. 

(12)  Clerical  Practice. 

(13)  Latin. 

(14)  Spanish. 


(15)    History-Geography,  Mathematics. 


INTERMEDIATE  CERTIFICATE.    (For  Junior  Assistants.) 

English. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

764       Hazel  M.  Howard  (1)  Dec.  31,  1934 

743       Helen  T.  Galvin  (2)  "31,  1934 

Latin. 

732      John  M.  Maloney  *  (2)  Dec.  31,  1934 

Minor  Subjects: 

(1)    Geography.  (2)  Mathematics. 


Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 


Rating. 

Name. 

853 

Ernest  V.  Flynn  . 

843 

Thomas  J.  Cunney 

842 

Cornelius  J.  Holland  . 

830 

Edward  Pickett  . 

829 

Cornelius  J.  O'Connell 

822 

Carlon  W.  Ray  . 

818 

Thomas  J.  Colleran  . 

815 

Patrick  F.  Hynes 

813 

Robert  C.  Healey 

807} 

Arthur  W.  Murphy  . 

807/ 

Frank  J.  Thornton 

801 

Lawrence  L.  Brown  . 

794 

John  F.  Meade  . 

791 

Leroy  W.  Jackman 

790 

Victor  L.  McDonald  . 

779 

Harold  J.  Cleary 

770 

Arnold  L.  Ganley 

764 

John  M.  Maloney 

761 

Frank  H.  Clark  . 

750 

Thomas  M.  Connelly 

Certificate  Expires 

Dec  31,  1932 

8  31,  1935 

8  31,  1934 

8  31,  1934 

8  31,  1934 

"  31,  1932 

8  31,  1935 

8  31,  1935 

8  31,  1934 

8  31,  1932 

8  31,  1934 

8  31,  1935 

8  31,  1934 

8  31,  1935 

8  31,  1935 

8  31,  1931 

8  31,  1934 

8  31,  1934 

8  31,  1935 

8  31,  1934 


*  Holds  Elementary  School,  Class  A  Certificate. 
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Elementary  School,  Class  B  Certificate. 

{Certificate  covers  Grades  I.  to  VI.,  Inclusive.) 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

909 

Marie  J.  Bruton  ... 

.      .      .    Dec.  31,  1935 

873 

Edith  C.  Polechio  .... 

a 

31,  1931 

872 

Agnes  C.  McCarthy  .... 

a 

31,  1935 

871 

Gertrude  M.  Carey  .... 

u 

31,  1935 

861 

Margaret  J.  O'Brien  .... 

a 

31,  1929 

849 

Helen  Bruner  

a 

31,  1935 

847 

Catherine  B.  O'Brien 

a 

31,  1934 

846 

Ella  H.  Hyde  

u 

31,  1930 

841 

Helen  G.  Davidson  .... 

u 

31,  1934 

840 

Olive  A.  Valente  . 

a 

31,  1935 

837 

Ethel  V.  Tuohy  .      .  . 

u 

31,  1935 

836 

Anna  L.  DeAvellar  .... 

u 

31,  1933 

835 

Mary  J.  O'Donnell  .... 

a 

31,  1932 

834 

Catherine  R.  Cullen  , 

a 

31,  1933 

833 

Leo  V.  Motley    .      .      .  . 

a 

31,  1935 

832 

Rose  M.  Mclsaac  .... 

« 

31,  1935 

831 

Esther  E.  Kelley       .  . 

a 

31,  1932 

829 

Gertrude  A.  O'Brien  .... 

a 

31,  1933 

828 

Helen  G.  Kenney 

a 

31,  1934 

827 

Sarah  E.  Gallagher  .... 

a 

31,  1935 

826 

Mary  C.  Downey  .... 

ft 

31,  1932 

8251 

Frances  C.  Moriarty  .... 

a 

31,  1930 

825/ 

Veronica  Murray  .... 

ft 

31,  1933 

824 

Hazel  L.  Hyde  

ft 

31,  1932 

823 

Constance  Bartholomew  . 

ft 

31,  1932 

822 

Alvira  Hazzard  

« 

31,  1933 

820 

Mary  P.  Mullins  .... 

u 

31,  1934 

818\ 

Mary  J.  Carroll  

a 

31,  1934 

818/ 

Elizabeth  M.  Downey 

a 

31,  1933 

816 

Anna  E.  Thompson  .... 

a 

31,  1935 

815\ 

Anna  C.  Ford  

a 

31,  1929 

815/ 

Esther  G.  Kedian  .... 

It 

31,  1934 

814 

Anna  F.  McGovern  .... 

ft 

31,  1932 

813 

Helen  E.  Conroy  .... 

« 

31,  1932 

812 

Esther  J.  Yoken  

a 

31,  1930 

811 

Evelyn  S.  Levi  

a 

31,  1935 

808 

Josephine  L.  F.  Neary 

u 

31,  1933 

807 

Alice  G.  Curran  

a 

31,  1932 

806 

C.  Frances  Hobbs      .  . 

ft 

31,  1929 

804 

Ruth  Reece  

u 

31,  1934 

803 

Mary  E.  Cavanaugh  .... 

u 

31,  1931 

801) 

Marguerite  V.  Murphy 

ft 

31,  1930 

801/ 

Anne  G.  Sweeney  .... 

« 

31,  1929 

798) 

Leo  J.  Lane  

u 

31,  1935 

798/ 

Mary  P.  Moran  

a 

31,  1933 

797 

Edith  Kolb  

a 

31,  1931 

794 

Elizabeth  M.  McDonough 

u 

31,  1931 

38  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  5. 


Elementary  School,  Class  B  Certificate  —  Continued. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

788 

xvuin  Hi.  uo\\  a  ..... 

.    Dec.  31,  1931 

/  30  ] 

Esther  A.  Gorman  .... 

a 

31,  1935 

/  oOf 

Nathalie  H.  ^-loran  .... 

u 

31,  1933 

7GA  1 
lOVJ 

x^sixier  u.  morion  .... 

a 

31,  1934 

784. 

xiannan  t.  .  xjro\\ii  .... 

ft 

31,  1931 

78^  ^ 

A  T  QT.-TT  |^     ATrtT  onrrrilivi 

Aiary  \y.  ivicJ^aUgniiii 

u 

31,  1932 

783! 

/  OOJ 

T  ATTTCinQ     All  lie 

Lowena  iviuio  ..... 

a 

31,  1934 

789 

^Margaret  !M.  Connelly 

u 

31,  1933 

780 
<  ou 

fVyTo'Txr  A/T/->ATq  Virvn  Rnrnc 

ivi di  v  ivic^M aiiuxi  jjuiiio  . 

31,  1932 

770 

/  <y 

AiiioreQ  xv.  oargent  .... 

a 

31,  1932 

778 

\Torv  Th!  IVTrC^arm 

a 

31,  1933 

777 
ill 

--Anna  xv.  v_^ougniiii 

u 

31,  1930 

HDrno/lDtto  T?     If  limn 

DcrnaQciie  xv.  x  lyiin  .... 

ii 

31,  1932 

778. 1 

1  1  \)J 

..\-iarv  ..\iaguire  ...... 

u 

31,  1935 

77^ 

l  I  D 

rigiies  v^.  v^oieinan  .... 

u 

31,  1931 

774 

~\c\ Q^Tk Vi i n &  AT  ri?"\Tpil 

u uscpiixiic  *VJ. .  \J  i>  Cll  .... 

a 

31,  1933 

773 

OdiCllc  IJtiL  LLlcLLL  ..... 

u 

31,  1931 

779 

.Mdlj    1>1.  XVJIllltJcll  .... 

u 

31,  1935 

770 

j.\iane  xv.  /Anern  ..... 

u 

31,  1932 

/  oy  ^ 

uoroLny  xv.  v^onn  .... 

u 

31,  1935 

7AQ  f 

/oyj 

\  1  nn  i  n  a   AT  IfiTndn 

IMUIlJCa  J.VJ.  .  OUHlaLL  .... 

a 

31,  1934 

7A8 

XjllZctUctXl  \Jl{j.Lia.LLl  \_UoLCllU  . 

u 

31,  1930 

/O/l 

Anna  C.  Burns  ..... 

u 

31,  1929 

7A7I 

AT n T-iV>n  T-T  AT«TAnnc»l/-J 

iVianon  n.  -.vj.c.L'onaiQ 

u 

31,  1935 

/OO 

Eleanor  E.  Daley  .... 

a 

31,  1931 

/O'l 

TV,  orooo  rnrtin 

ineresa  v_.  v^uriin  .... 

u 

31,  1932 

/  Oo 

K  ACDTY1  QT1T    V'  VinnOtTQll 

xvosemarv  n*.  ximiegaii 

a 

31,  1933 

/OZ 

T  Lilian  CI     A  rroll 

jjiiiian  vj.  iirreii  .       .  ... 

u 

31,  1933 

7A1 
/OI 

V>  lllld.Hl  u.  XVUtlcl  ILK.  .... 

(C 

31,  1931 

/0U1 

!Mary  A.  Hanley  ..... 

a 

31,  1931 

<  ou; 

Emilie  A.  Murphy  .... 

u 

31,  1933 

/oy 

Katharine  V.  0'Hara 

u 

31,  1930 

/  Oo  1 

.Aiary  xv.  xviroy  ..... 

a 

31,  1931 

7^8  1 
/  OoJ 

xid/iiict  x  .  rencu  .... 

u 

31,  1934 

1  00 

Verdia  ^VI.  Roust  .... 

a 

31,  1931 

1  O^i 

Dorothy  A.  Meader   .      .      .  . 

ft 

31,  1931 

1KO 
1  QZ 

]\Iary  A.  Reynolds  .... 

a 

31  1Q2Q 

751 

Mary  S.  Mahoney  .... 

a 

31,  1932 

747 

Jonanna  Lr.  Mcxadaen 

ii 

31,  1933 

746 

Emma  L.  Gilbert  .... 

ft 

31,  1931 

740 

Elizabeth  Hennessey  .... 

ft 

31,  1931 

739 

Mary  M.  Duane  

a 

31,  1934 

738\ 

Mary  E.  Flaherty  .... 

ft 

31,  1934 

738/ 

Lucille  E.  Scott  

a 

31,  1931 

733 

John  P.  Degnan  

a 

31,  1931 

727^ 

Anna  Katseff  

a 

31,  1934 

727/ 

Helen  K.  Tr avers  .... 

u 

31,  1933 

726 

Loretta  A.  Sheehan  .... 

u 

31,  1929 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  39 
Elementary  School,  Class  B  Certificate  —  Concluded. 

Rating.  Name.                                                        Certificate  Expires 

725      Elizabeth  A.  Hogan  Dec.  31,  1931 

724       Helen  M.  Lundgren  "31,  1931 

723  Catherine  A.  Hamilton     ......       "31,  1931 

722       Mary  R.  Coughlan  "31,  1931 

720       Gladys  I.  Umlah  "    31,  1931 

718      Grace  G.  Galvin  "31,  1932 

714       Mary  V.  Coughlin  "31,  1930 

713       Elizabeth  L.  Wentworth  "31,  1929 

712       Mary  A.  Quinn  "31,  1931 

702       Margaret  H.  Griffin  "31,  1930 


KINDERGARTEN  CERTIFICATES. 

Normal  Kindergartex-Primary  Certificate,  Class  of  1929  and 
Others  as  Indicated. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

801  Bernice  Loewenstein   June  30,  1935 

801  Vera  C.  Ciampa   "    30,  1935 

787  Mary  R.  Bailey   "    30,  1935 

774  Helen  G.  Phillimore   "    30,  1935 

767  Frances  G.  Condon   "    30,  1935 

763  Jenny  M.  Penta   "    30,  1935 

756  Helen  S.  Morrison   "    30,  1935 

755  Hermena  W.  Sullivan   "    30,  1935 

748  Caroline  M.  Adams  *  (Class  of  1926)     ..."    30,  1932 

747  Eva  D.  Murphy   "    30,  1935 

747  Elizabeth  L.  Peterson  (Class  of  1928)     ..."    30,  1934 

747  Dorothy  E.  Gale   "    30,  1935 

744  Mary  F.  Monahan   "    30,  1935 

733  Mary  F.  Watson       .......  "    30,  1935 

733  Marion  Hardy   "    30,  1935 

718  Madelene  R.  Sullivan   "    30,  1935 

717  Anna  V.  Cremins                                           .  "    30,  1935 

702  Pauline  E.  Thurston   "    30,  1935 

696  Alice  B.  McGowan   "    30,  1935 

678  Maxine  H.  Cohen   "    30,  1935 

Normal  Kindergarten-Primary  Certificates,  Prior  to  1929. 

855  Doris  B.  Melling   June  30,  1934 

845  Margaret  M.  Dempsey   "    30,  1934 

837  Rose  Levitt   "    30,  1933 

837  Anna  T.  McCarron   "    30,  1934 

829  Mary  J.  Gill   "    30,  1934 

826  Blanche  M.  Gorfinkle   "    30,  1934 

826  Hyacinth  A.  Kenneally   "    30,  1933 


*  Holds  Normal  School  Special  Certificate.     Eligible  for  kindergarten  service  only. 
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Kindergarten  Certificates  —  Concluded. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

823  Carolyn  V.  Murphy   .......  June  30,  1934 

820  Esther  L.  Shaw   "    30,  1934 

791       Sarah  A.  Keefe   "    30,  1934 

791  Sibyl  Kuskin      .........  "    30,  1933 

768       Viola  R.  Perry   "    30,  1934 

Kindergarten  Certificate. 
Examined  Candidates. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

863       Isabel  Macdonald   Dec.  31,  1932 

861       Marjorie  Macdonald   "31,  1931 

850       Dorothy  M.  Smith   "31,  1932 

848       Margaret  L.  McQuaid   "31,  1932 

830       Mary  J.  Cowan   "31,  1934 

829       Mildred  E.  Rourke   "31,  1934 

827       Dorothea  E.  Meloy   "31,  1933 

821  Katherine  M.  Delany   "  31,1931 

818       Louise  C.  Galvin   "31,  1933 

817       Mary  F.  Lyons   "31,  1931 

813       Helen  C.  Bryant   "31,  1931 

810       Mina  B.  Eaton   "31,  1931 

809       Phyllis  C.  Small   "31,  1933 

800       Irene  G.  Woodward   "31,  1932 

799       Ruth  K.  Burns   "31,  1932 

797)      Helena  E.  Sullivan   "31,  1934 

797/     Dorothy  F.  Toomey   "31,  1932 

793       Frances  R.  Sullivan   ?    31,  1932 

792  Margaret  H.  Healy    .    "    31,  1931 

790       Gertrude  E.  Tobin   "    31,  1933 

788       Esther  T.  Murphy   "31,  1932 

782       Anna  C.  MacDonald   "31,  1929 

781       Ethel  S.  Joslin   "31,  1929 

778      Eleanor  C.  Fee    .    "31,  1931 

777      Ruth  M.  Galvin  •  .  "31,  1932 

776       Lillian  Haggerty   "31,  1932 

775  Muriel  V.  Carnes       .......  "31,  1931 

774      Kathleen  R.  Ryan   "31,  1931 

773      Edith  V.  Neagle   "31,  1932 

770       Dorothy  L.  McMorrow   "31,  1934 

763       Isabel  Avard  '    .  "31,  1932 

759       Winifred  G.  Creed   "31,  1931 

753       Helen  J.  Quinn   "31,  1931 

751       Kathleen  T.  Murphy   "31,  1933 

750       Esther  D.  Hamilton   "31,  1931 

749       Gertrude  M.  Galvin   "31,  1932 

748       Catherine  W.  Monahan   "31,  1932 

742       Ruth  M.  McLean   "31,  1933 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  41 


Kindergarten  Certificate,  Examined  Candidates  —  Concluded. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

737 

Margaret  E.  McKenna 

.    Dec.  31,  1932 

729 

Elizabeth  Thorpe  .... 

.     ..      .       "    31,  1931 

728 

Lewette  H.  Spence  .... 

"    31,  1930 

721 

Helen  Z.  Whiteman  .... 

*    31,  1930 

717 

Muriel  A.  Johnson  .... 

"    31,  1930 

716 

Mary  E.  Grant  

"    31,  1931 

711 

Elizabeth  P.  Hoyt  .... 

.      .      .       "    31,  1933 

7041 

Mabelle  S.  Chapman  .... 

"    31,  1930 

704/ 

Marie  E.  McCarty  .... 

"    31,  1931 

702 

Pauline  G.  Davenport 

.      ,      .       "    31,  1930 

SPECIAL  CERTIFICATES  VALID  IN  DAY  ELEMENTARY  AND 
DAY  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS. 


Cookery. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

O  ETC 

85o 

Virginia  M.  feennott  ..... 

npn 

.  1/cCi 

841 

Catherine  r  .  Reardon  .... 

u 

Ol,  xvoo 

840 

Helen  M.  Kiordan  

tt 

31  1935 

olO 

Orville  Granger  Holt  , 

u 

31,  1933 

805 

Ruth  Marlowe  

u 

31,  1933 

801 

Clare  O.  LaMere  

u 

31,  1932 

796 

Grace  F.  Morrill  

u 

31,  1935 

785 

Eileen  F.  Whalen  

a 

31,  1934 

784 

Helen  C.  S.  Lynch  

u 

31,  1934 

765 

Gretchen  O.  Papen  

u 

31,  1934 

Sewing. 

920 

Loretta  W.  Carr  

.  Dec. 

31,  1932 

916 

Tomasina  M.  Ilacqua  .... 

ft 

31,  1935 

903 

Frances  H.  Dolliver  

a 

31,  1935 

899 

Kathryne  Sasserno  

u 

31,  1935 

883 

Edith  Ridlon      .  '  

a 

31,  1935 

874 

Helen  A.  Prendible  

u 

31,  1931 

864 

Martha  Clancy  Koen  .... 

u 

31,  1930 

857 

Helen  J.  Swaine  

it 

31,  1935 

849 

Mildred  C.  Pratt  

u 

31,  1935 

844 

Rose  K.  Schmid  

a 

31,  1935 

834 

Kathryn  M.  Sloane  

u 

31,  1935 

826 

Ethel  B.  Newhouse  

u 

31,  1934 

813 

Frances  T.  Shea  

a 

31,  1935 

790 

Eva  M.  Friberg  .      .    •  . 

a 

31,  1935 

785 

Elizabeth  B.  Murray  

u 

31,  1935 

770 

Ellen  M.  Buckley  

a 

31,  1935 

715 

Helen  L.  Foy  

a 

31,  1935 
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Special  Certificates  Valid  in  Day  Elementary  Schools  —  Concluded. 
Manual  Training, 
foremen,  shopwork. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

863       Joseph  J.  Assmus   Dec.  31,  1935 

862       Rudolph  P.  Hague   "31,  1935 

838       Harold  J.  Lawlor   "31,  1935 

822       Warren  E.  Bumpus   "31,  1935 

818       Raymond  F.  Higgins   "31,  1934 

814       James  E.  Mulvanity   "31,  1935 

811  Frank  A.  Hurley   "  31,1935 

802       Freeman  D.  Shepherd   "31,  1934 

785       Edwin  C.  Anderson   "31,  1933 

771       Alfred  A.  Mann   "31,  1934 

INSTRUCTORS,  SHOPWORK. 

882       Daniel  J.  Sullivan   Dec.  31,  1935 

831       Frank  A.  Edlund   "31,  1932 

825       Percy  E.  Jones   "31,  1929 

820       Frank  P.  Reichert   "31,  1935 

812  Frederick  J.  Faulstick      ......  "31,  1935 

807       William  T.  Murray   "31,  1935 

787      William  M.  Donnelly   "31,  1933 

778       Victor  J.  Campbell   "31,  1935 

774      J.  Wills  Oakes   "31,  1932 

758      Max  H.  F.  Senkel   "31,  1930 

730       Edmund  B.  Alger   "31,  1929 

702       J.  Elwin  Hobart   "31,  1930 

Instructor  and  Assistant  Instructor  of  Manual  Training. 

782       Berthe  D.  Dion   Dec.  31,  1929 


SPECIAL  CLASS  CERTIFICATES. 
Masters'  Assistants. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

939      Annie  Golden   Dec.  31,  1934 

923       Marion  A.  Burnham   "31,  1934 

904      Helen  F.  Cummings   "31,  1935 

888       Elizabeth  J.  King   "31,  1935 

882       Alice  S.  Kenyon   "31,  1934 

858       Dorothy  C.  Foley   "31,  1933 

854      Anastasia  L.  McAvoy   "31,  1931 

849       Lilla  DeMar   "31,  1931 

798      Jennie  B.  Murphy   "31,  1935 

761       Harriet  A.  Shaw   "31,  1934 

Assistants. 

936       Lilla  DeMar   Dec.  31,  1931 

912       Mary  I.  Wilson   "31,  1935 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  43 
Special  Class  Certificate,  Assistants  —  Concluded. 

Rating.  Name.                                                           Certificate  Expires 

864      Catherine  B.  Waggett  Dec.  31,  1935 

824      Margaret  M.  Coyne  "31,  1935 

817      Gertrude  M.  Galvin  '  .  "31,  1935 

810      Esther  D.  Norton  "31,  1935 

809\     Helen  G.  Connelly  "31,  1934 

809/     Ellen  E.  McEvoy  "31,  1931 

806       Margaret  L.  Penney  "31,  1931 

801       E.  Marie  Dooley  "31,  1935 

786  Margaret  R.  Lyons    .......       "31,  1935 

763       Verna  B.  Ames  "31,  1931 

752       Mary  E.  Clark    .   "31,  1935 

744       Mary  A.  V.  MacDonald  "31,  1932 


HORACE  MANX  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  CERTIFICATE. 

Assistants. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

891       Helen  T.  Patten  Dec.  31,  1933 

882       Ruth  A.  Park  "31,  1932 

880       Mary  E.  Blake  "31,  1935 


CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES. 
Instructors. 

Rating.                      Name.  Certificate  Expires 

825       John  F.  Meade   Dec.  31,  1935 

824      Charles  G.  Benard   "31,  1935 

803      James  W.  Driscoll   "31,  1934 

781       Daniel  J.  Leary   "31,  1933 

777      James  A.  Delay   "31,  1931 

754       John  P.  Degnan   "31,  1931 

749       George  F.  Cronin   "31,  1930 

718      John  F.  Kerrigan  '    .  "31,  1930 

711       John  A.  Murphy   "  31,1930 

704      John  J.  Hoban   "31,  1931 

702       Leo  J.  Aicardi   "31,  1930 

Assistants. 

839       Dorothy  R.  Cohn   Dec  31,  1935 

787      Catherine  G.  Murray       ......  "31,  1932 


DAY  CLERICAL  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES. 

Instructors. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

822       Joseph  J.  Bevins  Dec.  31,  1933 

815      Robert  P.  Cunningham  "31,  1932 
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Day  Clerical  School  Certificates  —  Concluded. 


Assistants. 

Rating.  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

807      Gertrude  A.  M.  Edwards  Dec.  31,  1933 

760       Iva  M.  Bryant    ........       "31,  1933 

704       Jessie  Kalter  ■    31,  1930 


DAY  AND  EVENING  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  CERTIFICATES. 

XXX. —  (Shop  Instructors  and  Vocational  Assistants  in  Day 
or  Evening  Trade,  Continuation  and  Intermediate  Schools; 
Trade  Assistants  in  Day  or  Evening  Trade  and  Inter- 
mediate Schools;  and  Trade  Assistants  in  Power  Machine 
Operating  in  Continuation  Schools.) 


AGRICULTURE. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

901       Carrick  E.  Wildon   Dec.  31,  1933 

AUTO  MECHANICS. 

852       Milton  H.  Lukens   Dec.  31,  1929 

821       William  McKenzie   "31,  1930 

794       George  E.  MacLean   "  31,1934 

753       George  H.  Hawes   "31,  1933 

751       William  B.  Dahill   "31,  1929 

749       Phillips  N.  Brooks   "31,  1933 

CABINETMAKING. 

808       Thomas  H.  Egan   Dec.  31,  1934 

774       Peter  T.  Flaherty   "31,  1930 

727       Harrison  W.  Bunker   "31,  1934 

CARPENTRY. 

838       Arthur  L.  MacRae   Dec.  31,  1933 

834      Ernest  Stary                                            .      .  "31,  1929 

824       Roger  E.  Knowlton   "31,  1935 

773       George  H.  Lynch   "31,  1935 

757       Frank  E.  Leonard   "31,  1934 

745       Robert  B.  Johnson   "31,  1935 

COMMERCIAL  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS. 

865       Elizabeth  M.  Upton   Dec.  31,  1933 

864       Jennie  M.  Carlson   "31,  1932 

DRAFTING. 

944      Edward  W.  Dixon   Dec.  31,  1932 

871       Albert  E.  Artis   "31,  1933 

828       Victor  J.  Lemay   "31,  1932 

792\     Emery  A.  Lavellee   "31,  1933 

792/     Edward  J.  Oakes   "31,  1931 

767       Carl  L.  Rohnstock   "31,  1930 

747       James  T.  Joyce   "31,  1933 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  45 

Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Continued. 

DRESSMAKING. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

915       Julia  A.  M.  Bocchino       .      .      .      .      .      .  Dec.  31,  1935 

840      Anna  C.  Craft    '.   "31,  1931 

781  Rose  Mirabile   "31,  1933 

729       Magdalena  C.  Columbus   "31,  1930 

ELECTRICITY. 

906      Edward  B.  Flaherty   Dec.  31,  1934 

900       John  A.  Lynch   "31,  1935 

888       Francis  J.  Harrigan   "31,  1935 

866       John  J.  Horan   "    31,  1935 

857      Paul  B.  Gill   "31,  1935 

852       Morton  F.  Young   "31,  1935 

837      Trl  R.Clarke   "  31,1932 

797      Walter  G.  deGrasse   "31,  1935 

796       Francis  J.  Belton   "31,  1935 

790       Harry  P.  Blute   "31,  1934 

785       John  A.  Xawn   "31,  1934 

784       Thomas  P.  Glennon   "31,  1935 

766       Martin  E.  Keane   "31,  1935 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

903       Roswell  W.  Abbott   Dec.  31,  1929 

845       Andrew  C.  Hanson   "31,  1931 

806       Philip  J.  Spang   "31,  1934 

804       Pasquale  De  Xinno   "    31,  1935 

793       Leo  Renaud   "31,  1931 

766       Frank  C.  Bernard   "31,  1935 

743      Charles  F.  Rosen   "31,  1930 

MASONRY. 

746       John  W.  O'Toole   Dec.  31,  1933 

OXY-ACETYLENE  WELDING. 

782  Charles  H.  E.  Coster   Dec.  31,  1929 

PAINTING  AND  DECORATING. 

748      John  L.  Collins   Dec.  31,  1932 

PATTERNM  AKING . 

824       Thomas  H.  Johnston   Dec.  31,  1932 

811       George  W.  Bowden   "  31,1934 

809      Frederick  J.  Faulstick   "31,  1933 

802       Frank  P.  Reichert   "31,  1934 

801       Edward  O.  Goguen  -    .  "31,  1934 

745       John  H.  Ericson   "31,  1933 


PLUMBING. 

841       George  E.  Donohue  Dec.  31,  1934 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates 

—  Continued. 

PO  «  ER  MACHINE  OrLKAll.NU. 

Rating 

Xame. 

Certificate  Expires 

827 

Mary  T.  Doyle  

Dec.  31,  1932 

PRINTING  —  COMPOSITORS. 

813 

John  D.  Benson  

Dec.  31,  1929 

VTprtnn  \y  Hpwitt 

*ilCI  lUil    »>  ■  X-LCVYlLv  ....... 

u    31,  1934 

797 

Wilbur  A.  Hart  

"    31,  1933 

790 

Philip  A.  Bortnick  

"    31,  1935 

786 

Arthur  H.  Kipp  

"    31,  1933 

755 

Adolph  J.  Schabel  

"    31,  1935 

746 

Francis  V.  Reardon  

OX,  130U 

PRINTING  — ■  PRESSMEN. 

718 

TP  ,  ,  _  —  — s.  -v    CI      TT     ___  — 

Dec.  31,  1934 

SHEET  METAL  WORK. 

807 

Ralph  R.  Callahan  

Dec  31  1933 

780 

Frank  J.  O'Rourke  

*    31,  1934 

773 

George  Rogers  

"    31,  1933 

771 

Bernard  P.  Dockray  

tt    31,  1934 

755 

John  Robertson  

"    31,  1932 

719 

Leo  T.  F.  White  

8    31,  1932 

UPHOLSTERY. 

898 

Raymond  M.  Fallona  

Dec.  31,  1931 

XXXI-A. —  (M aster's  Assistant  in  the  Trade  School  for  Girls; 
Heads  of  Departments  (Both  Shop  and  Academic)  in  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls;  Shop  Foremen  in  Day  or  Evening  Trade 
Schools,  Continuation  School,  and  Intermediate  Schools.) 


AGRICULTURE. 

Rating.                       Xame.  Certificate  Expires 

928       Frederick  W.  Swan   Dec.  31,  1935 

892       Carrick  E.  Wildon   "31,  1933 

AUTO  MECHANICS. 

820      William  F.  Gill   Dec.  31,  1934 

819       William  McKenzie   "31,  1930 

810       George  H.  Hawes   "31,  1933 

CARPENTRY. 

851       Arbuthnott  H.  Rattray   Dec.  31,  1933 

773       Arthur  L.  MacRae   "31,  1930 

767       Harry  J.  Tobin    .    "  31,1935 


COSTUME  AND  DESIGN. 

762       Marie  E.  Jobin  Dec.  31,  1934 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS. 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Continued. 


DRAFTING. 

Rating.                       Name.  Certificate  Expires 

903  Edward  W.  Dixon   Dec.  31,  1932 

788      Edward  J.  Oakes  '  '.  "  31,1931 

743       Victor  J.  Lemay   "31,  1933 

DRESSMAKING. 

890       Kathryn  Whalen   Dec.  31,  1931 

813       Katherine  Bergen   "31,  1931 

801       Lucille  A.  Bouchard   "31,  1934 

774       Margaret  A.  Sullivan   "31,  1935 

760       Winifred  T.  Ormond   "31,  1933 

ELECTRICITY. 

915       Edward  B.  Flaherty   Dec.  31,  1935 

874       Andrew  J.  Bernard   "31,  1935 

850       Percy  C.  Peters   "  31,1935 

832       George  C.  McKeen   "31,  1935 

824      Patrick  J.  McGuinness   "31,  1935 

819       Raymond  J.  Powers   "31,  1935 

801  William  F.  Sheehan   "31,  1935 

759      John  Y.  Murray   "31,  1931 

754       John  A.  Xawn   "31,  1935 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

870       Thomas  A.  O'Loughlin   Dec.  31,  1935 

852       James  E.  Mulvanity  .   "31,  1935 

829       Patrick  J.  Fox   "31,  1935 

802  Roswell  W.  Abbott   "31,  1929 

790       Joseph  D.  Mahoney   "31,  1932 

766      Charles  Laird   "31,  1931 

765      James  E.  Carter   "31,  1931 

720       George  X.  Bergh   "31,  1931 

MILLINERY. 

803  Lily  W.  Jewett   Dec.  31,  1931 

PATTERNMAKING . 

904  Joseph  Hackett   Dec.  31,  1935 

874      Charles  W.  Stahl   "31,  1935 

794       Frederick  J.  Faulstick   "31,  1935 

PLUMBING. 

869       George  W.  MacXeill   Dec.  31,  1935 

846       George  E.  Donohue   "31,  1935 

PRINTING  —  COMPOSITORS. 

865       William  C.  Walsh   Dec.  31,  1935 

863       Arthur  H.  Kipp  ........  "31,  1934 

836       Edward  Terrenzi   "31,  1935 
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Day  and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates  —  Continued. 

Rating.  Name.  Certi6cate  Expires 

821  Philip  V.  McBride   Dec.  31,  1934 

815  George  E.  Cole   "31,  1935 

811  Thomas  A.  Kerrigan   "  31,1935 

748  Horatio  N.  Lamont   "31,  1935 


PRINTING    PRESSMEN. 

786       John  E.  Denehy  Dec.  31,  1935 

778       Albert  Pokat  "31,  1934 


SHEET  METAL  WORK. 

880       Frank  J.  O'Rourke   Dec.  31,  1934 

879   .    James  M.  Macintyre   "31,  1935 

750       George  B.  Van  Dalinda   "31,  1934 

730       James  A.  Linney   "31,  1934 


UPHOLSTERY. 

889       Raymond  M.  Fallona  Dec.  31,  1931 

XXXI-B. —  (Co-operative  Instructors  and  Co-ordinators  in  Day 
High  Schools;  Division  Foremen,  Division  Heads,  Shop  Super- 
intendent, and  Trade  Instructors  in  the  Boston  Trade  School; 
Division  Foremen,  Heads  of  Division,  and  Trade  Instructors 
in  the  Continuation  School;  and  Senior  Instructors,  Mechanic 
Arts  and  Instructors  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  Day  High  Schools.) 


AGRICULTURE. 

Rating.         .  Name.  Certificate  Expires 

865       Carrick  E.  Wildon   Dec.  31,  1933 

AUTO  MECHANICS. 

877      Edward  J.  Fickett   Dec.  31,  1935 

857       Gustav  F.  Virchow   "31,  1935 

826       Daniel  J.  Garvin   "31,  1935 

814       William  McKenzie   "31,  1930 

811       George  H.  Hawes   "  31,1933 

797       Cornelius  T.  Curtin   "    31,  1935 

DRAFTING. 

913       George  W.  Seaburg   Dec.  31,  1934 

810       Edward  J.  Oakes   "31,  1933 

792       John  O.  Baker   "31,  1933 


ELECTRICITY. 

881  Michael  J.  A.  English   Dec.  31,  1935 

851  John  Y.  Murray   "31,  1931 

842  Charles  F.  L'Hommedieu   "31,  1933 

819  Albert  L.  Edson   "31,  1929 

815  Stanley  F.  Janik   "31,  1935 

814  Francis  Tobin   "31,  1935 

812  Francis  J.  Hynes   "31,  1934 


CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS.  49 


Day 

and  Evening  Industrial  Schools  Certificates 

—  Concluded. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

798 

Percy  C.  Peters  .      .      .  '  

Dec.  31,  1935 

796 

Edward  B.  Flaherty 

«    31  1935 

793 

Rudolph  N.  Marginot       .      .      .      .   •  . 

11    31,  1934 

MACHINE  SHOP  PRACTICE. 

808 

G rover  C.  Russell  

Dec.  31,  1935 

777 

John  T.  Mendenhall  

u    31,  1934 

775 

James  E.  Carter  

u    31,  1935 

717 

Reinhold  L.  Swan  

"    31,  1930 

PATTERNMAKING . 

913 

Joseph  Hackett  

Dec.  31,  1935 

779 

James  B.  Cummings  . 

"    31,  1932 

756 

George  E.  Shepherd  

"    31,  1930 

PLUMBING. 

879 

George  W.  MacNeiU  

Dec.  31,  1935 

829 

William  T.  Hanigan  

"    31,  1934 

813 

George  H.  Hey  

"    31,  1935 

771 
ill 

oi,  iyoo 

PRINTING  COMPOSITOR. 

773 

Charles  M.  Doherty  

Dec.  31,  1935 

SHEET  METAL  WORK. 

734 

George  B.  Van  Dalinda  

Dec.  31,  1934 

UPHOLSTERY. 

o—y 

Raymond  M.  Fallona  

Dec.  31,  1931 

ASSISTANT  IN  MANUAL  ARTS  CERTIFICATE. 

Drawing. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

897 

Elfrida  V.  Callister  

Dec.  31,  1929 

866 

Marjorie  Loring  

"    31,  1933 

858 

Mary  U.  Yaffee  

"  31,1930 

ooo 

Paulina  V.  Burns  

"    31,  1935 

son 

Maud  J.  Bray  

"    31,  1930 

/oy 

Agnes  F.  Cullen  

"    31,  1934 

Mollie  E.  Collins  

"    31,  1933 

Hannah  E.  McDonough  

"    31,  1934 

ASSISTANT  IN  MUSIC  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

875 

Rachel  E.  Cotton  

Dec.  31,  1934 

844 

M.  Edith  Moran  

"    31,  1935 

792 

Katherine  L.  Driscoll  

"    31,  1934 

783 

Dorothy  M.  Cuddy  

"    31,  1932 

782 

Agnes  M.  Kearn  

"    31,  1933 
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SUPERVISOR  OF  BANDS  AND  ORCHESTRAS  CERTIFICATE. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

804 

Carl  W.  Leitsinger     .      .      .  . 

.    Dec.  31,  1933 

EXAMINER  IN  PENMANSHIP  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

814 

Margaret  M.  Garvey  

.    Dec.  31,  1931 

INSTRUCTOR  IN  MILITARY  DRILL  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

881 

James  P.  Powers  

.  '  Dec.  31,  1934 

838 

Joseph  F.  Hurley,  Jr  

31,  1933 

831 

James  A.  Caffrey  

31,  1934 

798 

Henry  F.  Barry  

31,  1934 

789 

Eugene  E.  Stowell  

« 

31,  1929 

SCHOOL  NURSE  CERTIFICATE. 

Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

949 

Hplpn  \T  Tr-ifv 

Dec.  31,  1935 

Q14 

(~lprtriirlp  1VT  Tnipminor 

a 

31,  1934 

891 

Susan  M  Twnmhlv 

a 

31,  1935 

871 

it 

31,  1933 

8^Q 

TVTnp  Tt  Dpnni« 

u 

31,  1934 

855 

Pauline  Pike 

31,  1935 

852 

Leah  M.  Clark  

31,  1935 

841 

Estelle  J.  O'Brien       .      .    '  . 

u 

31,  1935 

840 

Margaret  A.  Duffy  

u 

31,  1931 

833 

Rose  O'Callahan  

31,  1935 

823 

Mary  I.  Mumford  

31,  1935 

819 

Julia  G.  Cronin  

31,  1930 

817 

Ruth  M.  Corcoran  

31,  1932 

813 

Alice  M.  Gaffney  

u 

31,  1931 

812 

31,  1932 

811 

Grace  Movnihan  

u 

31,  1933 

808 

Mary  E.  Sheehan  

31,  1934 

806 

Margaret  V.  Gill  

u 

31,  1933 

802 

Marv  B.  Pinkham  

a 

31,  1934 

795 

Margaret  J.  Cooper  

u 

31,  1933 

794 

Mercy  H.  Smith  

31,  1931 

792 

Dorothv  A.  McManus  

u 

31,  1932 

789 

Helen  B.  Pasztor  

31,  1934 

788 

Margaret  L.  Murphy  

u 

31,  1935 

787 

Bertha  C.  Walsh  

u 

31,  1933 

784 

Marv  M.  Donahoe  

31,  1932 

778 

Katherine  J.  Heffernan  

31,  1932 

CANDIDATES  ELIGIBLE  AS  TEACHERS  51 
School  Nurse  Certificate  —  Concluded. 


Rating. 

Name. 

Certificate  Expires 

777 

Catherine  J.  Mullin  .... 

.    Dec.  31,  1935 

770 

Mary  F.  Kiely     .  ■  . 

« 

ol,  19oO 

768 

Esther  P.  Smith  

u 

IQ^I 

765 

Elizabeth  F.  Powers  .... 

u 

31,  1932 

762 

Anna  T.  Ahern  

a 

31,  1932 

758 

Josephine  G.  Gould  .... 

u 

31,  1932 

752 

Catherine  D.  McNamara  . 

« 

31,  1932 

750 

Mary  A.  Roach  

a 

31,  1933 

748 

Margaret  C.  Doherty 

31,  1930 

745 

Mary  E.  McMahon  .... 

u 

31,  1934 

737 

Beatrice  F.  Daley  .... 

u 

31,  1935 

736 

Mary  F.  Horgan  

u 

31,  1931 

735 

Helen  M.  Thompson  .... 

ft 

31,  1934 

733 

Katherine  M.  Cain  .... 

« 

31,  1934 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  CANDIDATES. 

(Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  addresses  are  in  Massachusetts.) 


A. 
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Abbott,  Dorothy  W  30  Dean  Avenue,  Franklin  13 

Roswell  W  35  Walden  Pond  Avenue,  Saugus  45, 47 

Ada  ms,  Caroline  M  7  Atlantio  Avenue,  Seabright,  Cal.  39 

Ruth  C  120  Bedford  Street,  New  Bedford  25 

Adan  ,  Theresa  E  10  Oakwood  Street,  Dorchester  16 

A  'Hearn,  Arline  D  13  Bruce  Street,  Dorchester  28 

Marie  E  13  Bruce  Street,  Dorchester  24 

Ahem  ,  Agnes  T  66  Hunnewell  Avenue,  Brighton  29 

Anna  T  1  Hosmer  Street,  Marlboro  51 

Marie  R  97  Centre  Street,  Brookline  38 

Mary  A  89  Union  Park  Street,  Boston  32 

Aicardi,  Leo  J  7  Mt.  Pleasant  Place,  Roxbury  43 

Alciere,  Frank  L.  P  1024  Broadway,  West  Somerville  10 

Alexander,  Edith  R  575  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  23 

Lily  G  Chauncy  Street,  East  Dedham  27 

Alger,  Edmund  B  629  Watertown  Street,  Newtonville  42 

Ames,  Alma  L  28  Taft  Street,  Dorchester  29 

Verna  B  20  Harrington  Street,  Waverley  43 

Anderson,  Edwin  C  123  Pine  Street,  Wollaston  42 

Robert  J  400  Main  Street,  Wethersfield,  Conn.  13 

Appleton,  Helen  C  37  Hutchings  Street,  Roxbury  21 

Armstrong,  Mary  D  29  Brington  Road,  Brookline  16 

May  E  102  Bird  Street,  Dorchester  28 

Arrell,  Lillian  G  18  Salem  Street,  Winchester  38 

Artis,  Albert  E  42  Bay  View  Street,  Quincy  Point  44 

Assmus,  Joseph  J  14  Prospect  Avenue,  Roslindale  42 

Atkinson,  Stewart  B  Upton  14 

Austin ,  May  M  Belchertown  16 

Avard,  Isabel  29  Amherst  Street,  Nashua,  N.  H.  40 

Ayers,  Mary  V  15  Day  Street,  Cambridge  34 

B. 

Bailey,  J.  Marjorie  27  Central  Avenue,  Hyde  Park  11 

Mary  R  40  Hancock  Street,  Dorchester  20,  39 

Richard  E  276  Washington  Avenue,  Providence,  R.  I.  16 

Baker,  John  O  109  Rockview  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  48 

Robert  E  31  Ashfield  Street,  Roslindale  13 

Balboni,  Mary  A  200  President  Lane,  Quincy  31 

Bamberg,  Linnea  V  141  Hollingsworth  Street,  Mattapan  35 

Barish,  Beatrice  114  Howland  Street,  Roxbury  26 

Barrett,  Mary  C  240  Walnut  Street,  Brookline  25 

Barrish,  Florence  19  Maple  Street,  Roxbury  19 

Barry,  Henry  F  9  Southern  Avenue,  Dorchester  50 

Mary  E  174  Bennington  Street,  East  Boston  50 

Mary  J  37  Watts  Street,  Maiden  32 

M.Helen  37  Quincy  Street,  Maiden  20 

Veronica  162  Lowell  Avenue,  Newtonville  12 

Bartholomew,  Constance  48  South  Street,  Medford  35,  37 

Bates,  Marian  W  8  Cypress  Apartments,  Brookline  14 

Baxter,  Dorothy  F  22  Burr  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  19 

(53) 
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-Ti  1  „  _  T^ll  

 27  Chilton  Road,  West  Roxbury 

18 

32 

10 

 17  Constable  Street,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

16 

45 

T>rt„„_J      Z'  '  V,     „  ]     _  /~t 

57  Clifton  Street  Dorchester 

14 

25 

Q9r>  F!a<af  "PVmr+l-i  Stroof    Srkii  +  ri  Rr»of«-\n 

A.R. 

*o 

47 

T  >  >  f  „  1 1 ;  ,  XT 

21 

779  Huntington  Avenue  Roxbury 

47 

1  91  PorV  QfrDof  Tlr\rf»rtocTor 

99 

5  Park  Street  Brookline 

16 

X>  n— 1,.    a  r  „ 1 1 ' 

1 -i  1   Hirrishnf  ftfroor  T?nvViiir\' 

22 

584  Salem  Street  Maiden 

38 

4.1  Tiinripn  r?onf)    Woof-  T? ^yKi i 

47 

45 

t  "j                           T  -.£.-.,]  T> 

2 1 

455  Summer  Street  *Vrlington 

43 

15  Trowbridge  Street  Suite  6  Cambridge 

16 

in,           Tlfft_„  X? 

4.1 

12 

T>  I  1  _      *  „  „  „ 

1011  Blue  Hill  A. venue  Dorchester 

29 

fiS  Hpwlptt  Sfrppf  "Rnqlinrlalp 

29 

2121  Commonwealth  \venue  \uburndale 

14 

68  Hewlett  Street  Roslindale 

22 

T>1      .         TT  TJ 

42  A.ugustus  A.venue  Roslindale 

45 

TJ  1    •  X.m  1  *         A       A  € 

1  AC  T .nvvpll  Sf roof    Sr>m orvi  1 1  o 

45 

"\~\  TTfti rm rm  n t  Sfroof  Tfr^rpViocfor 

25 

1 1  ^  ,1  t 

1 "Rlno  "Hill    Axronno  Maftanon 

in 

14.1  SntViorlnnH  "Rnarl    *T>ri  rrri  tnn 

9Q 

zy 

-r>  i    •  i_    TM.  »i*  \ 

11.^9  TinrpVi  pofpr  A  vpnn  p    Tir»rr»ri  OQ+or 

if; 

Ifl  "RelmonT  Parlr  "P-irorotf 

14 

T">   T  1       X        --ill—  \ 

1  7fi  Vnr f nl L-        roof  Wnllaarr»r» 

47 

"37  TTorloral  ftfroof  Uairorlir 

45 

Q14  TTmirfri  S+roof    Srmi-ri  T^Acfnn 

OR 
ZD 

10 

T  _>  .  1       T  ~"      _  1    /  ' 

14 

12 

ft*7   PtiQT^KpTO   Q+roor     Wnof  TTrH^ 

19 

AH  TTillairlo  ftrroof     T?  nvKn  pir 

18 

49 

X>  ~  1 1     TT  '  -  .Ll    "\  f 

 267  West  Fifth  Street,  South  Boston 

19 

15 

19 

 60  West  Tremlett  Street,  Dorchester 

26 

14 

25 

 366  Tappan  Street,  Brookline 

30 

25 

29 

20 

21 

 182  Forest  Street,  Medford 

44 

21 

David  H  

13 

Hannah  P  

 126  Washington  Street,  Marblehead 

38 

 33  Ash  Street,  Dedham  32,  36 

Shirley  Smalley  

 Box  105,  Onset 

10 

 70  Fenway,  Boston  32,  37 
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Page 

Bruton,  Marie  J  747  Washington  Street,  Quincy  35,  37 

Bryan,  Dolores  M  97  Green  Street,  Melrose  13,  24 

Bryant,  Helen  C  51  Bloomfield  Street,  Dorchester  40 

Iva  M  54  Albano  Street,  Roslindale  11,  44 

Buckley,  Ellen  M  '  1224  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Mattapan  41 

Bumpus,  Warren  E  6  Jefferson  Street,  Winthrop  42 

Bunker,  Harrison  W  43  Salem  Street,  Wakefield  44 

Burke,  Anna  T  18  Union  Street,  Charlestown  27,  32 

Catherine  L  6  Jerome  Street,  Dorchester  25 

Cecilia  M  1679  Dorchester  Avenue,  Dorchester  20 

Burnham,  Marion  A  35  Congreve  Street,  Roslindale  42 

Burns,  Anna  C  11  Emerald  Street,  Hingham  35,  38 

Mary  McMahon  6  Rodman  Street,  West  Roxbury  38 

Paulina  V  30  Whiting  Street,  Roxbury  16,  49 

Ruth  K  23  Clifton  Avenue,  Salem  40 

Butler,  Matthew  P  275  Prospect  Street,  Cambridge  11 

Byrnes,  Walter  J  14  Samoset  Street,  Dorchester  30 

c. 

Cadigan,  Mary  C  93  Milton  Avenue,  Dorchester  31 

Caffery,  A.  Mae  :  113  Smith  Street,  Roxbury  30 

Caffrey,  James  A  2  Cordis  Street,  Charlestown  34,  50 

Cahill,  Alice  M  3  Nazing  Street,  Roxbury  31 

Cain,  Katherine  M..!  9  Bramin  Street,  Danvers  51 

Callahan,  Anne  M  23  South  Fairview  Street,  Roslindale  27 

Katherine  B  1399  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Suite  7,  Brighton  35 

Marie  27  Tonawanda  Street,  Dorchester  20 

Ralph  R  27  South  Stowell  Street,  Worcester  46 

Callister,  Elfrida  V  30  Kimball  Road,  Arlington  49 

Cameron  William  T  150  Arlington  Street,  Hyde  Park  10 

Campbell,  Ethel  M  30  Eastbourne  Street,  Roslindale  29 

Francis  J  100  Decatur  Street,  Charlestown  33 

Genevieve  F  360  Beech  Street,  Roslindale  19 

Victor  J  630  Warren  Street,  Roxbury  42 

Cannata,  Genevieve  M  3155  Washington  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  19 

Cant,  Lillian  1  44  Deckard  Street,  Roxbury  22 

Cardoza,  Anna  C  62  Cottage  Avenue,  Winthrop  20 

Carey,  Gertrude  M  40  Kenton  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  37 

Carlson,  Elsie  M  175  Wachusett  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Jennie  M  72  Cleveland  Street  Arlington  44 

Carnes,  Muriel  V  77  Temple  Street,  West  Roxbury  40 

Carpenter,  Rachel  S  Sandwich,  Mass.  12 

Carr,  Loretta  W  35  Pond  View  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  41 

Carrington,  George  0  17  Meridian  Street,  Maiden  30 

Carroll,  Mary  J  42  Highland  Street,  Roxbury  32,  37 

Carter,  James  E  36  South  Monroe  Terrace,  Dorchester  47,  49 

Carton,  Margaret  M  12  Surrey  Street,  Brighton  27 

Carty,  Claire  M  6  Adelaide  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Casey,  Margaret  L  83  Euston  Road,  Brighton  29 

Cashman,  Katherine  G  41  Waldeck  Street,  Dorchester  11,  23 

Caton,  Florence  B  19  Bow  Street,  Edgewood,  Providence,  R.I.  15 

Cavanaugh,  Mary  E  South  Windsor,  Conn.  37 

Cerutto,  Carmen  M  9  Hammatt  Road,  Roslindale  20 

Chamberlain  Katherine  A  146  West  Street,  Hyde  Park  28 

Chapman,  George  L  9  Caton  Street,  Mattapan  16 

Gladys  4  Franklin  Street,  Charlestown  20 

Mabelle  S  26  Moreland  Street,  Roxbury  41 

Cheney,  J.  Maynard  335  Elliot  Street,  Milton  15 

Ciampa,  Vera  C  23  Bernard  Street,  Dorchester  19,  39 

Clancy,  Margaret  B  514  East  Sixth  Street,  South  Boston  25 

Clapp,  Madeline  52  South  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  21 
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Clark,  Frank  H  55  Halifax  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  35,  36 

Helen  F  1  Highland  Park,  Roxbury  22 

Leah  M  32  Church  Street,  Ccncord,  N.  H.  50 

Mary  E  1  Highland  Park,  Roxbury  43 

Clarke,  Irl  R  20  Sackett  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.  45 

Marguerite  35  Park  Street,  Brockton  35 

Cleary,  Harold  J  44  Prospect  Street,  Brockton  35,  36 

Mary  A.  C  91  Centre  Street,  Dorchester  34 

Clifford,  Ruth  M  11  Falmouth  Avenue,  Brockton  14 

Cobb,  Forrest  W  460  Lexington  Street,  Waltham  14 

Coffey,  Geraldine  M  179  Appleton  Street,  Cambridge  29 

Cohen,  Maxine  H  11  Cummings  Road,  Brighton  23,  39 

Sophie  74  Kingsdale  Street,  Dorchester  21 

Cohn,  Dorothy  R  76  Columbia  Street,  Brookline  38,  43 

Cole,  George  E  16  Dromey  Street,  Roxbury  48 

Coleman,  Agnes  C  6  Pearl  Street,  Natick  38 

Colleran,  Mary  G  309  D  Street,  South  Boston  19 

Thomas  J  98  Regent  Street,  Roxbury  34,  36 

Collicott,  Irene  E  !  95  Child  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  23 

Collins,  John  L  92  Broadway,  Wakefield  45 

Katherine  M  21  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Dorchester  19 

Mollie  E  753  East  Broadway,  South  Boston,  16,  31,  49 

Columbus,  Magdalena  85  Audubon  Road,  Boston  45 

Condon,  Elizabeth  P  83  Ardale  Street,  Roslindale  13,  24 

Frances  G  :  14  Westbourne  Street,  Roslindale  20,  39 

F.  Ruth  312  Bunker  Hill  Street,  Charlestown  25 

John  J  98  Church  Street,  Bristol,  R.  I.  15 

Ruth  E  14  Westbourne  Street,  Roslindale  24 

Connaughton,  Elizabeth  C  301  Chestnut  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  26 

Connell,  Anastasia  M  14  Tremont  Street,  Cambridge  35 

Dorothy  M  6  Helena  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  26 

Connelly,  Helen  G  52  Midland  Street,  Lowell  43 

Margaret  M  349  Adams  Street,  Dorchester  38 

Thomas  M  21  Whitten  Street,  Dorchester  34,  36 

Connor,  Christopher  A  330  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  13 

Connors,  Mary  J  172  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  30 

Conroy,  Helen  E  -.  87  Derby  Street,  West  Newton  37 

Consodine,  Mary  A  96  Day  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  18 

Cook,  Dorothy  A  27  Rosemont  Street,  Dorchester  22 

Georgianna  M   799  Saratoga  Street,  East  Boston  20 

Janet  L  26  Norton  Street,  Dorchester  30 

Coombs,  Ruby  1  116  Putnam  Street,  Quincy  16 

Cooney,  Mary  A  45  Hillside  Street,  Roxbury  18 

Cooper,  Margaret  J  8  Park  Avenue,  Winchester  50 

Corcoran,  John  W  18  Milwood  Street,  Dorchester  10 

Ruth  M  56  Windsor  Street,  Arlington  50 

Corr,  Elizabeth  M  215  Neponset  Avenue,  Dorchester  22 

Cosgrove,  Marie  C  1  Carmen  Street,  Dorchester  27 

Costello,  Elizabeth  Oldham  260  Pleasant  Street,  Norwood  38 

Josephine  B  247  East  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston  21 

Coster,  Charles  H.  E  48  Houghton  Street,  Worcester  45 

Cotter,  Cornelius  G  100  Keith  Street,  West  Roxbury  17 

Mary  E  975  Adams  Street,  Dorchester  25,  34 

Cotton,  Rachel  E  82  Maple  Street,  Maiden  49 

Coughlan,  Marguerite  M  36  Alicia  Road,  Dorchester  21 

Mary  R  135  Bank  Street,  Abington  39 

Coughlin,  Anna  K.  M  11  Brooks  Street,  Maynard  38 

Mary  V  68  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Concord  Junction  39 

Ruth  F  90  Centre  Street,  Dorchester  26 

Coveney,  Anne  M  48  Oxford  Road,  Newton  Center  11 

Cowan,  Mary  J  20  Roslin  Street,  Dorchester  40 

Cox,  Adeline  E  77  Waldeck  Street,  Dorchester  33 
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Cox,  Marshall  W  64  Brooks  Avenue,  Newtonville  14 

Ruth  E  169  Buckminster  Road,  Brookline  12 

Coyne,  Mabelle  A  271  Centre  Street,  Dorchester  22 

Margaret  M  38  Brookings  Street,  Medford  43 

Craft,  Anna  C  '.  599  Broadway,  Everett  45 

Crane,  Martha  E  298  South  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  24 

Creagh,  Katherine  E.  L  24  Kerwin  Street,  Dorchester  34 

Mary  A  24  Kerwin  Street,  Dorchester  26 

Creed,  Loreto  M  758  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston  12 

Winifred  G  197  Dorchester  Street,  South  Boston  40 

Creedon,  Margaret  41  Park  Street,  Brockton  11 

Cremins,  Anna  V  124  Chestnut  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  23,  39 

Cribben,  Leo  T  Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange,  N.  J.  14 

Crockett,  Mark  V  33  School  Street,  Gloucester  11 

Crofwell,  Mary  G  54  Francis  Street,  Roxbury  28 

Croker,  Mary  A  308  Needham  Street,  Newton  Upper  Falls  31 

Cronin,  George  F  147  Cottage  Street,  New  Bedford  43 

George  R  270  Bowdoin  Street,  Dorchester  14 

Julia  G  27  Juliette  Street,  Dorchester  50 

Crowe,  Helen  L  54  South  Street,  Westborough  11 

Margaret  M    505  Hi-ntington  Avenue,  Boston  20 

Crowley,  Catherine  M  21  Warrenton  Street,  Boston  13 

Elizabeth  M  195  Second  Street,  South  Boston  29 

Helena  M  302  Ashmont  Street,  Dorchester  34 

Cuddy,  Dorothy  M  114  Powderhouse  Boulevard,  West  Somerville  49 

Culhane,  Anna  B  35  Mellen  Street,  Cambridge  16 

Cullen,  Agnes  F  Stone  Avenue,  Winchester  49 

Catherine  R  18  Cherry  Street,  Lynn  37 

Cullity,  Marie  E  23  Brighton  Street,  Charlestown  25 

Cummings,  Helen  F  335  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  42 

Irene  M  6  North  21st  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  33 

James  B  15  Harvard  Terrace,  Allston  49 

Mary  B  140  Walnut  Street,  Dorchester  31 

Cunney,  Thomas  J  11|  Fowler  Street,  Salem  34,  36 

Cunningham,  Ethel  M  595  Dudley  Street,  Dorchester  21 

Robert  P  9  Rice  Street,  Framingham  43 

Curley,  Regina  K  93  Dustin  Street,  Brighton  29 

Curran,  Alice  G  11  Bardwell  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  33,  37 

Anna  V  299  Church  Street,  Marlboro  33 

Catherine  C  274  Chestnut  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  18 

Eleanor  C  98  Centre  Street,  Dorchester  26 

Elizabeth  D  49  Brown  Avenue,  Roslindale  13 

Katherine  E  20  Neptune  Road,  East  Boston  27 

Marie  F  34  Linwood  Street,  Roxbury  29 

Sara  M  315  Third  Street,  South  Boston  27 

Timothy  J  299  Church  Street,  Marlboro  15 

Curry,  John  J  101  Antrim  Street,  Cambridge  12 

Mary  E  17  Corey  Street,  Charlestown  28 

Curtin,  Cornelius  T  155  Summer  Street,  Suite  3B,  Somerville  48 

Helen  D  36  Saxton  Street,  Dorchester  21 

Theresa  C  93  Governors  Avenue,  Medford  38 

Curtis,  Helen  T  458  Quincy  Street  Dorchester,  32 

Cusack,  Dorothea  E  28  Portsmouth  Street,  Brighton  23 

Cussen,  Dorothy  G  65  Kenwood  Street,  Dorchester  23 

D. 

Dacey,  Anabel  M  46  Burt  Street,  Dorchester  27 

Margaret  M  2  Chappie  Street,  Charlestown  19 

Dahill,  William  B  15  Moraine  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  44 

D'Alelio,  Helena  M  22  Hull  Street,  Boston  23 

Daley,  Beatrice  F  25  Bellevue  Street,  Dorchester  51 

Eleanor  E  3451  Washington  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  38 
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Dalton,  Josephine  V  42  Ashford  Street,  Allston  32 

D'Amelio,  Michael  690  Washington  Street,  Brookline  .  13 

Danforth,  Alma  M  231  Slade  Street,  Belmont  12,  31 

Dargan,  M.  Margaret  9  Saybrook  Street,  Brighton  29 

Daunt,  Marie  F  26  Midland  Street,  Dorchester  31 

Davenport,  Pauline  G  6  Court  Street,  Concord,  N.  H.  41 

Davidson,  Helen  G  101  Wheatland  Avenue,  Dorchester  37 

Davis,  Catherine  A  71  Etna  Street,  Brighton  21 

George  T  119  Pendleton  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.  13 

Helen  E  71  Etna  Street,  Brighton  26 

Margaret  H  122  Central  Avenue,  Hyde  Park  26 

Ruth  E  52  Ibis  Street,  Forest  Hills,  N.  Y.  16 

Dawson,  Emma  X  44  Western  Avenue,  Cliftondale  11 

DeAvellar,  Anna  L  230  Fellsway  West,  Medford  37 

DeCourcey,  Dorothy  M  7  Whitten  Street,  Dorchester  20 

Deegan,  Mary  J  30  Sycamore  Street,  Somerville  35 

Degnan,  John  P  8  Robeson  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  38,  43 

DeGrandis,  Theresa  M  278  East  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston  23 

deGrasse,  Walter  G  263  North  Harvard  Street,  Allston  45  , 

Delahunt,  Mary  A  4344  Washington  Street,  Roslindale  34,  35 

Delany,  Katherine  M  12  Warwick  Road,  Brookline  40 

Delay,  James  A  291  Bunker  Hill  Street,  Charlestown  43 

DeMar,  Lilla  507  Beacon  Street,  Boston  42 

Dempsey,  Catherine  M  86  Ardale  Street,  Roslindale  11 

Helena  M  74  Linden  Street,  Dorchester  33 

Margaret  M  ,  83  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Roslindale  26,  39 

Denehy,  Helen  F  81  Sawyer  Avenue,  Dorchester  32 

John  E  1  Aspinwall  Road,  Dorchester  48 

De  Ninno,  Pasquale  37  Pearl  Street,  Everett  45 

Dennis,  Mae  R  126  Waltham  Street,  West  Newton  50 

Dente,  Rose  A  225  Maverick  Street,  East  Boston  29 

Virginia  M  144  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  Roxbury  18 

Devine,  M.  Irene  38  Brookford  Street,  Dorchester  26 

Diedrichs,  Edna  L  19  Harvest  Street,  Dorchester  25 

Dion,  Berthe  D  85  Broadway,  Norwood  42 

Dirksmeier ,  Anne  M.  8  Sumner  Street,  Dorchester  18 

Dixon,  Edward  W  11  Wigglesworth  Street,  Roxbury  44,  47 

Dockray,  Bernard  P  6  Morton  Place,  Boston  46 

Doherty,  Aloyse  P  2  Fairland  Street,  Roxbury  10 

Cecelia  F  322  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  35 

Charles  M  87  Yale  Street,  Medford  49 

Kathleen  L  5  Ottawa  Street,  Roxbury  22 

Margaret  C  152  Park  Street,  West  Roxbury  51 

Mary  V  82  Bernard  Street,  Dorchester  28 

Mildred  A  2004  Columbus  Avenue,  Roxbury  19 

Dolliver ,  Frances  H  98  Spruce  Street,  Watertown  41 

Donahoe,  Alice  J  26  Everett  Street,  Dorchester  26 

Mary  M  379  Geneva  Avenue,  Dorchester  50 

Donahue,  Alice  R  60  Cedar  Street,  Roxbury  27 

Katherine  V  41  Carruth  Street,  Dorchester  22 

Mary  C  39  Downer  Avenue,  Dorchester  20 

Donnelly,  Helen  V  28  Weld  Hill  Street,  Forest  Hills  28 

William  M  440  Appleton  Street,  Holyoke  42 

Donohoe,  Clare  R  390  Ashmont  Street,  Dorchester  18 

Donohue,  George  E  64  Falcon  Street,  East  Boston,  45,  47,  49 

Donovan,  Bernard  F  108  Austin  Street,  Cambridge  13 

George  F  5419  Virginia  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  13 

Dooley,  E.  Marie  37  Seattle  Street,  Allston  43 

Maud  A  4  Belfort  Street,  Dorchester  23 

Desick,  Lillian  24  St.  Albans  Road,  Boston  25 

Dowd,  Ruth  E  39  East  Central  Street,  Natick  38 

Downey,  A.  Gertrude  104  Arlington  Street,  Hyde  Park  25 
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Downey,  Elizabeth  M  39  High  Street,  Charlestown  37 

Mary  C  24  Mora  Street,  Dorchester  37 

Downing,  Blanche  K  870  East  Sixth  Street,  South  Boston  18 

Doxer,  Dora  725  Morton  Street,  Mattapan  26 

Doyle,  Esther  M  -  92  East  Cottage  Street,  Dorchester  22 

Margaret  A  19  Pine  Street,  Maiden  24,  34 

Mary  M  501  Seventh  Street,  South  Boston  18 

Mary  T  80  Hinckley  Street,  Somerville  46 

Winifred  M  98  Draper  Street,  Dorchester  31 

Drake ,  Beatrice  E  North  Middleboro  33 

Drew,  Evelyn  V  11  Penhallow  Street,  Dorchester  28 

Drinan,  Helen  G  48  Reservoir  Street,  Cambridge  26 

Driscoll,  James  W  35  Valley  Street,  Medford  43 

Katherine  L  283  Walnut  Avenue,  Roxbury  49 

Duane,  Dorothea  J  216  River  Street,  West  Newton  29 

Louise  H  216  River  Street,  West  Newton  16 

Mary  M  18  Pomeroy  Street,  Allston  38 

Dubar,  Margaret  C  33  Mercer  Street,  South  Boston  30 

Duffy,  Margaret  A  37  Train  Street,  Dorchester  50 

Duggan,  Eleanor  D  44  Hillside  Street,  Roxbury  26 

Irene  G  19  Whitman  Street,  Lawrence  10 

Dunbar,  Dorothy  F  17  Rockwell  Street,  Dorchester  23 

Dunn,  Alice  M  17  Sheffield  Road,  Roslindale  20 

Dorothy  E  160  F  Street,  South  Boston  27 

Dussault,  Florence  H  12  Barrows  Street,  Allston  30 

Dwight,  Elizabeth  16  Browne  Street,  Brookline  16 

Dwyer,  Agnes  C  100  Walnut  Street,  Stoughton  10 

Joseph  J  16  Ashland  Street,  Dorchester  32 

Marie  A  305  Third  Street,  South  Boston  32 


E. 


Earle,  Ethel  J  464  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  12 

Eaton,  Katherine  A  71  Glendale  Street,  Dorchester  27 

Mary  V  18  Bullard  Street,  Dorchester  18 

Mina  B  23  Pearl  Street,  Wakefield  40 

Eccles,  Thomas  G  9  Beal  Street,  Hingham  11 

Edlund,  Frank  A  1492  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester  42 

Edson,  Albert  L  370  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brookline  48 

Edwards,  Gertrude  A.  M  33  Ashmont  Street,  Dorchester  44 

Ruth  A  9  Walter  Street,  Roslindale  19 

Egan,  Thomas  H  109  Fayerweather  Street,  Cambridge  44 

Elliott,  Marion  A  170  Magnolia  Street,  Roxbury  22 

Ells,  Harriet  E  15  Woodford  Street,  Dorchester  12 

Laura  A  15  Woodford  Street,  Dorchester  12 

Engles,  Ruth  448  Commercial  Street,  Provincetown  10 

English,  Michael  J.  A  8  Frances  Street,  Wollaston  48 

Enos,  Ellen  S  77  Easton  Street,  Allston  21 

Ericson,  John  H  92  King  Street,  Dorchester  45 

Eskin,  Sophia  27  Havelock  Street,  Dorchester  30 

Evans,  Edna  S  33  Walter  Street,  Salem  34 

F. 

Fallon,  Eleanor  F  20  Parkton  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  25 

Katherine  M  20  Parkton  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  11 

Mary  E  717  East  Third  Street,  South  Boston  22 

Fallona,  Raymond  M  49  South  Bayfield  Road,  Atlantic,  46,  48,  49 

Falvey,  John  M  1648  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge  13 

Farello,  Elene  216  West  Seventh  Stieet,  South  Boston  19 

Faulstick,  Frederick  J  60  Seymour  Street,  Roslindale,  42,  45,  47 

Faunce,  Mary  L  226  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Roslindale  18 

Fee,  Eleanor  C  75  Russet  Road,  West  Roxbury  40 
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Feldman,  Ida  121  Draper  Street,  Dorchester  34 

Isabelle  H  ,.  . .  .74  Mora  Street,  Dorchester  21 

Fellman,  Reva  R  9  Lorraine  Street,  Dorchester  21 

Felton,  Alice  B  20  Woodward  Street,  Dorchester  17 

Fennessey,  Anne  G  701  Second  Street,  South  Boston  28 

Fickett,  Edward  J  6  Remick  Terrace,  Newton  48 

Field,  Alma  174  Sycamore  Street,  Roslindale  22 

Finan,  Helen  J  35  Woodman  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Findlen,  Marguerite  H  236  Lafayette  Street,  Salem  14 

Finn,  Mary  B  15  Carmen  Street,  Dorchester  25 

Finnegan,  Rosemary  E  80  Campbell  Street,  Woburn  38 

Fish,  Blanche  M  37  Bartlett  Street,  Beverly  31 

Fisher,  Margaret  E  202  South  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  29 

FitzGerald,  Doris  M  19  Dawes  Street,  Springfield  16 

Fitzgerald,  Margaret  F  49  Jamaica  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  35 

Mary  F  41  Lyndhurst  Street,  Dorchester  30 

Flagg,  Laurice  E  17  Edgemere  Road,  Quincy  10 

Flaherty,  Edward  B  114  Riverway,  Suite  4,  Boston,  45,  47,  49 

Mary  E  !  5  Whitten  Street,  Dorchester  38 

Mary  R  119  West  Sixth  Street,  South  Boston  19 

Peter  T  5  West  Lake  Street,  Worcester  44 

Vera  K  52  Percival  Street,  Dorchester  35 

Flavin,  Louise  M  229  Park  Street,  Dorchester  21 

Fleishman,  Esther  65  Border  Street,  East  Boston  28 

Fleming,  Gertrude  M  211  Audubon  Road,  Suite  45,  Boston  50 

Jane  E  6  Thornton  Street,  Roxbury  20 

M.  Elizabeth  8  Springer  Street,  South  Boston  32 

Flynn,  Ann  1  47  Mason  Street,  West  Somerville  27 

Bernadette  R  33  Percival  Street,  Dorchester  38 

Elizabeth  C  25  Forest  Street,  Maiden  30 

Ernest  V  48  Holt  Street,  Fitchburg  33,  36 

Mildred  M  24  Nelson  Street,  Dover,  N.  H.  11 

Foley,  Dorothy  C  86  Willard  Street,  East  Milton  42 

Fopiano,  Teresa  C  27  Newburg  Street,  Roslindale  22 

Ford,  Anna  C  15  Wilson  Street,  Natick  37 

Everett  J  27  Water  Street,  Hyde  Park  14 

Fordham,  Sara  M  Wilson  Avenue,  Dedham  22 

Fortunati,  Thelma  L  70  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  23 

Fox,  Emily  M  103  Hamilton  Avenue,  Atlantic  26 

Patrick  J  22  Williams  Avenue,  Hyde  Park  47 

Foy,  Helen  L  13  Elliot  Street,  Quincy  41 

Francis,  Grace  V  35  Rockwell  Street,  Dorchester  23 

Frazier,  Francis  P  115  Pearl  Street,  Newton  12 

Freeman,  Helen  E  19  Allston  Street,  Dorchester  26 

Freiburger,  Mary  R  372  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Roslindale  27 

Friberg,  Eva  M  11  Foss  Road,  Ashmont  41 

Frolio,  Charles  M  847  Plymouth  Street,  Abington  12 

Fuller,  John  E  Addison  Street,  South  Essex  10,  14 

Furlong,  Mary  L  12  Gertrude  Road,  West  Roxbury  27 


Q. 

Gaffney,  Alice  M  1200  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge  50 

Rose  E  61  Adams  Street,  Maiden  27 

Gale,  Dorothy  E  63  Olney  Street,  Dorchester  21,  39 

Gallagher,  Sarah  E  100  Pleasant  Street,  Dorchester  37 

Gallant,  Ruth  L  40  Linden  Road,  West  Roxbury  21 

Gallivan,  Anna  T  92  Sumner  Street,  Dorchester  34 

Galvin,  Daniel  J  47  Mendum  Street,  Roslindale  48 

Gertrude  M  25  Dunster  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  40,  43 

Grace  G  38  Temple  Street,  Boston  39 

Helen  T  87  Highland  Avenue,  Maiden  24,  36 
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Galvin,  Louise  C  23  Beale  Street,  Dorchester  28 

Louise  C  40  Harrrison  Street,  Brookline  40 

Ruth  M  69  Mt.  Ida  Road,  Dorchester  40 

Ganley,  Arnold  L  189  Everett  Street,  Suite  5,  Wollaston  34,  36 

Garvey,  Margaret  M  144  Cumberland  Road,  Lowell  50 

Gemmel,  Andrew  L  32  Tappan  Street,  Roslindale  11 

Raymond  J  32  Tappan  Street,  Roslindale  11 

Geswell,  Gertrude  A  16  Monument  Square,  Charlestown  28 

Gibbons,  Anna  J  6  Sherman  Square,  Charlestown  26 

Anne  F  315  Warren  Street,  Brookline  32 

Gifford,  Frederic  O  31  Davis  Road,  Waverley  11 

Gilbert,  Elsie  R  156  Summer  Street,  Somerville  35 

Emma  L  28  Dracut  Street,  Dorchester  38 

Gildea,  Josephine  F  43  Elmore  Street,  Roxbury  23 

Gilfix,  Elliot  A  61  Clinton  Street,  Newton  12 

Gill,  Margaret  M  71  Green  Street,  Charlestown  29 

Margaret  V  27  Chaucer  Street,  East  Boston  50 

Mary  J  286  Bunker  Hill  Street,  Charlestown  28,  39 

Paul  B  9  North  Avenue,  Roxbury  45 

William  F  25  Bangs  Street,  Provincetown  46 

Gilligan,  James  J  Burnap  Street,  Wilmington  32 

Gilmartin,  Bertha  H  23  Fossdale  Road,  Ashmont  18 

Gist,  Margaret  A  Box  206,  South  Manchester,  Conn.  11 

Glancy,  Mary  J  35  Asticou  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Glavin,  Anna  V  36  Bradlee  Street,  Dorchester  23 

Evelyn  A  36  Bradlee  Street,  Dorchester  20 

Gleason,  Charles  W  19  Baker  Road,  Everett  14 

Julia  F  5  Thoreau  Street,  Concord  32 

Kathleen  M  19  Sagamore  Street,  Dorchester  26 

Glennon,  Thomas  P  44  Hampstead  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  45 

Glidden,  Alva  B  415  County  Street,  New  Bedford  16 

Glynn,  Katharine  F  9  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue,  Roxbury  27 

Goguen,  Edward  0  1220  Main  Street,  Fitchburg  45 

Golden,  Anna  F  457  East  Sixth  Street,  South  Boston  13 

Annie  9  Crown  Street,  Somerville  42 

Edward  J  84  H  Street,  South  Boston  11 

Good,  Elizabeth  M  54  Moreland  Street,  Roxbury  34 

Margaret  E  52  Wendell  Street,  Cambridge  21 

Goodfellow,  Grace  M  61  Sagamore  Street,  Dorchester  24,  35 

Goodway,  Esther  E  75  Southbourne  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  30 

Goranson,  Signe  C  127  Elliot  Avenue,  Atlantic  29 

Gordon,  Aaron  11  Gaston  Street,  Roxbury  13 

Agnes  K  28  Alton  Place,  Brookline  11 

Mary  E  28  Alton  Place,  Brookline  25,  33 

Solomon  18  Josephine  Street,  Dorchester  15 

Gorfinkle,  Blanche  M   .44  Cummings  Road,  Brighton  28,  39 

Gorman,  Esther  A  28  Jefferson  Street,  Milford  38 

John  F  176  Howard  Street,  Rockland  15 

Gould,  Josephine  G  128  Orchard  Street.  West  Somerville  51 

Govone,  Mary  A  68  Brayton  Road,  Brighton  24,  31 

Grant,  Margaret  E  45  Julian  Street,  Roxbury  11,  23 

Mary  E  562  Fifth  Street,  South  Boston  41 

Mary  E  42  Belfort  Street,  Dorchester  20 

Mary  J  4  Ellis  Street,  Roxbury  21 

Green,  Arthur  102  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester  15 

Greenblat,  Helen  A  15  Goodale  Road,  Mattapan  28 

Greene,  Alice  M  44  Hillside  Street,  Roxbury  28 

Greenstein,  Bessie  L  59  Wilcock  Street,  Mattapan  28 

Griffin,  Grace  A  68  St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston  10 

Katherine  Pleasant  Street,  Medfield  11 

Margaret  H  33  Brookline  Street,  North  Abington  39 

Mary  F  114  Gordon  Avenue,  Hyde  Park  28 
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 31  Angell  Street,  Dorchester 

21 

  124  Devon  Street,  Roxbury  24,  35 

Guilford,  Vera  N  

34 

13 

25 

n. 

 9  Ericson  Street,  Belmont  47,  49 

Haggerty,  Lillian  

 107  Calumet  Street,  Roxbury 

40 

Hague,  Rudolph  P  

42 

Hall,  Blanche  S  

17 

27 

34 

22 

39 

40 

12 

49 

31 

Mary  A  

38 

Hanna,  Labeebee  

 146  St.  Botolph  Street,  Boston 

25 

18 

 93  Manet  Road,  Chestnut  Hill 

19 

Hanson,  Alice  A  

11 

 11  Fernwood  Avenue,  Lynn 

45 

45 

 11  Ticknor  Street,  South  Boston 

27 

Hazel  A  

 21  Harris  Street,  Maiden 

28 

Marie  T  

11 

20 

14 

Hart,  Mary  B  

27 

Wilbur  A  

46 

Hartigan,  William  A.  J  

15 

 ".  715  Walk  Hill  Street,  Mattapan 

25,  33 

 81  0  Street,  South  Boston 

21 

 81  0  Street,  South  Boston 

35 

Haskell,  Frances  B  

 19  Lapham  Street,  Medford 

17 

28 

 15  Fells  Avenue  Terrace,  Medford,  44,  46,  48 

Hayes,  Ella  T  

 282  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston 

28 

 31  Lookout  Road,  Medford 

23 

 41  Mapleton  Street,  Brighton 

21 

Hazzard,  Alvira  

 558  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston 

37 

 12  Winfield  Street,  South  Boston 

22 

Robert  C  

 291  Union  Street,  South  Weymouth  33,  36 

Healy,  Margaret  H  

 9  Hathaway  Street,  Jamaica  Plain 

40 

Heffernan,  Elizabeth  M  

 32  Orkney  Road,  Brighton 

35 

 48  Sterling  Street,  Worcester 

50 

Thomas  C  

 11  Ridgewood  Street,  Dorchester 

11,  31 

Heggie,  Emma  K  

 1051  Centre  Street,  Jamaica  Plain 

19 

Helfrich,  Mary  B  

 2221  Centre  Street,  West  Roxbury 

18 

Hennessey,  Elizabeth  

 386  West  Union  Street,  East  Bridgewater 

38 

Francis  P  

 30-33  32d  Street,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

13 

 218  South  Street,  Jamaica  Plain 

17 

Margaret  E  

 66  Pershing  Road,  Jamaica  Plain 

16 

 83  Woodlawn  Street,  Forest  Hills 

15 

Herlihy,  Mary  M  •. 

 32  East  Brookline  Street,  Boston 

26 

 148  Townsend  Street,  Roxbury 

29 

 39  Village  Street,  Boston 

20 
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Hewitt,  Merton  W  137  Irving  Street,  Watertown  40 

Hey,  George  H  15  Albany  Street,  Wollaston  49 

Hickey,  Mary  E  72  Pine  Street,  Milford  12 

Higgins,  Raymond  F  Lincoln  Street,  North' Easton  42 

Higley,  Helen  J  •.  15  Metcalf  Street,  Roslindale  12 

Hill,  Louise  F  255  Main  Street,  Charlestown  33 

Virginia  37  Falcon  Street,  East  Boston  10 

Hilton,  Mary  C  64  Capen  Street,  Dorchester  35 

Hinchey,  Margaret  M  17  Pine  Street,  Waltham  14 

Hoban,  John  J  39  Mansfield  Street,  Somerville  43 

Hobart,  J.  Elwin  316  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  42 

Hobbs,  C.  Frances  181  Temple  Street,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  37 

Hoerrner,  Margaret  R  18  Dunster  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  25 

Hogan,  Elizabeth  A  17  Barton  Street,  Salem  39 

Hohman,  Marie  L  214  Bowdoin  Street,  Dorchester  12 

Holland,  Agnes  E  29  Bay  State  Road,  Belmont  17 

Cornelius  J  60  Jamaica  way,  Jamaica  Plain  34,  36 

Helen  F  81  Summit  Street,  Hyde  Park  22 

Ruth  E  36  Crescent  Circuit.  Brighton  28 

Holmes,  Dorothy  M  70  Romsey  Street,  Dorchester  18 

Holt,  Orville  Granger  169  Harvard  Street,  Medford  41 

Holteen,  Ebba  P  24  Gothland  Street,  Quincy  10 

Holzer,  Sylvia  393  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Roslindale  24,  31 

Hooper,  Dorothy  E  76  Bowler  Street,  East  Lynn  50 

Hopkins,  John  J  169  Wachusett  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  14 

Hopkinson,  Joseph  W  31  Topliff  Street,  Dorchester  33 

Horan,  John  J  11  Conrad  Street,  Dorchester  45 

Horgan,  Mary  F  50  Monument  Square,  Charlestown  51 

Home,  Florence  E  28  Goodale  Road,  Mattapan  19 

Horrigan,  Eleanor  K  365  Mt.  Auburn  Street,  Cambridge  30 

Houghton,  Evelyn  L  52  Newburg  Street,  Roslindale  25 

Hourihan,  Helen  P  40  Calumet  Street,  Roxbury  20 

Howard,  Hazel  M  151  Fellaway  West,  Medford  25,  36 

Howe,  Eugene  S  818  Main  Street,  Melrose  40 

Hoyt,  Elizabeth  P  127  South  Street,  Hingham  41 

Hughes,  Mary  M  20  Parker  Hill  Avenue,  Roxbury  21 

Humphrey,  Margaret  S  3  Wallace  Court,  Charlestown  29 

Hurley,  Blanche  M  126  Glenville  Avenue,  Allston  31 

Catherine  T  53  Lowden  Avenue,  West  Somerville  28 

Editha  L  16  Winfield  Street,  South  Boston  20 

Frank  A  260  Harvard  Street,  Wollaston  42 

Joseph  F.,  Jr  102  Tyndale  Street,  Roslindale  50 

Mary  F  19  Edgernont  Street,  Roslindale  26 

Sue  G  53  Prince  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Hurstak,  Gladys  41  Bartlett  Street,  Roxbury  24 

Hurwitz,  Gertrude  203  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester  24,  32 

Hutchens,  Mary  E  74  Westminster  Street,  Roxbury  19 

Hutchins,  Roland  B  299  Broadway,  Methuen  14 

Hyde,  Ella  H  600  Beach  Street,  Revere  37 

Hazel  L  600  Beach  Street,  Revere  37 

Hynes,  Dorothy  A  16  Parkton  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  22 

Francis  J  73  Academy  Hill  Road,  Brighton  48 

Patrick  F  76  Park  Street,  Clinton  33,  36 

I. 

Ilacqua,  Tomasina  M  770  East  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston  41 

J. 

Jackman,  Leroy  W  The  Bretton  Arms,  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.  32,  36 

Janik,  Stanley  F  27  Pleasant  Street,  Dorchester  48 

Jewett,  Lily  W  61  Cliftondale  Street,  Roslindale  47 

Jobin,  Marie  E  28  Chester  Street,  Watertown  46 
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Johnson,  Arthur  W  Box  464,  Durham,  N.  H.  10 

Gertrude  M  26  Metcalf  Street,  Roslindale  19 

Minnie  A  188A  Savin  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  16 

Muriel  A  8  Verndale  Street,  Brookline  41 

Robert  B  8  State  Street,  Westboro  44 

Johnston,  Thomas  H  717  Bridge  Street,  Lowell  45 

Jones,  Alice  E  4  Rosedale  Street,  Dorchester  19 

Percy  E  35  Richards  Avenue,  Roslindale  42 

Jordan,  Anna  B  97  West  Milton  Street,  Readville  29 

Monica  M  74  Egmont  Street,  Brookline  38 

Nona  131 A  Upham  Street,  Melrose  11 

Joslin,  Ethel  S  60  Eddy  Street,  West  Newton  40 

Joyce,  James  T  21  Francis  Street,  Fitchburg  44 

K. 

Kalter,  Jessie  385  Hollis  Street,  Framingham  44 

Kane,  Margaret  M  7  Monument  Square,  Charlestown  12,  24 

Martin  F  ;  211  M  Street,  South  Boston  15 

Kapples,  Alice  C  329  Copeland  Street,  West  Quincy  35 

Karcher,  Evelyn  A  5  Haverford  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  26 

Katseff,  Anna  Washington  Street,  Holliston  38 

Kawolis,  Anna  M  440  East  Sixth  Street,  South  Boston  22 

Kean,  Mary  E  32  Garden  Street,  Brighton  27 

Keane,  Martin  E  642  East  Third  Street,  South  Boston  45 

Kearn,  Agnes  M  30  Mt.  Ida  Road,  Dorchester  49 

Keating,  Anna  R  867  Washington  Street,  Dorchester  21 

Gertrude  C  222  Webster  Street,  East  Boston  16 

Kedian.  Esther  G  27  Belvidere  Street,  Boston  37 

Keefe,  Margaret  B  60  Melville  Avenue,  Dorchester  20 

Mary  J  34  Clarence  Street,  Roxbury  23 

Sarah  A  16  Leslie  Street,  Dorchester  29,  40 

Keelon,  Charles  J  68  Myrtle  Street,  Brockton  13 

Keleher,  Catherine  H  28  Spring  Street,  West  Roxbury  21 

Kelleher,  Mary  E  156  Auburn  Street,  Brockton  35 

Kelley,  Agnes  R  42  Greenbrier  Street,  Dorchester  21 

Esther  E  4  Felton  Street,  Woburn  37 

Helen  M  92  Maywood  Street,  Roxbury  18 

Marie  L  34  Fox  Street,  Dorchester  27 

Mary  T  190  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Springfield  31 

Kelly,  Anastasia  M  109  Hayden  Rowe  Street,  Hopkinton  32 

Christina  A  203  Savannah  Avenue,  Mattapan  21 

Frances  J  715  Walk  Hill  Street,  Mattapan  18 

Mary  189  West  Springfield  Street,  Boston  16 

Kenneally,  Hyacinth  A  442  Fifth  Street,  South  Boston  28,  39 

Kenney,  Helen  G  27  Brookline  Street,  North  Abington  37 

Kenyon,  Alice  S  21  Marlboro  Street,  Newton  42 

Kerrigan,  John  F  363  Dorchester  Street,  South  Boston  43 

Thomas  A  733  Cambridge  Street,  Brighton  48 

Kiely,  Mary  F  8  Hillside  Avenue,  East  Dedham  51 

Kiley,  Agnes  G  172  Summer  Street,  Somerville  11,  31 

Michael  M  41  Johnson  Street,  Springfield  14 

Killion,  Mary  P  13  Ruggles  Street,  Roxbury  20 

King,  Dora  E  13  Thompson  Street,  Hyde  Park  29 

Elizabeth  J  ;  941  Walnut  Street,  Newton  Highlands  42 

Kinneen,  Mary  M  Burlington  Street,  Lexington  38 

Kipp,  Arthur  H  73  Perham  Street,  West  Roxbury  46,  47 

Kirby,  Mary  R  50  Jamaicaway,  Suite  6,  Jamaica  Plain  38 

Mary  R  600  Beach  Street,  Revere  31 

Kirschbaum,  Charles  H  349  Middle  Neck  Road,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y.  11 

Klaus,  Rose  M  25  Charles  Street,  Dorchester  25 

Knowlton,  Roger  E  Cherry  Street,  Wenham  44 
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Koehler,  Selma  103  South  Street,  Northampton  12 

Koen,  Martha  C  62  Dayton  Street,  Danvers  41 

Kolb,  Edith  37  Chestnut  Street,  Danvers  37 

Kopp,  Grace  V  -  33  Glendale  Street,  Dorchester  22 

Koziewicz,  Sophie  E  1  Oakland  Street,  Roxbury  29 

Kraft,  Doris  V  434  Norfolk  Street,  Mattapan  21 

Kuhn,  Anna  F  227  Summer  Street,  Somerville  31 

Kuskin,  Sibyl  4  Hartwell  Street,  Roxbury  29,  40 


L. 

Laird,  Charles  59  Ellery  Street,  Cambridge  47 

La  Mere,  Clare  O  Whitefield,  N.  H.  41 

Lamont,  Horatio  N  10  Willow  Avenue,  Wollaston  48 

Lampke,  Gertrude  S  5  Kerwin  Street,  Dorchester  20 

Landy,  Rose  27  Havelock  Street,  Dorchester  20 

Lane,  Ethel  C  25  Gaylord  Street,  Dorchester  32 

Genevieve  A  20  Moreland  Street,  Brockton  25 

Leo  J  104  Cowper  Street,  East  Boston  32,  37 

Marion  G  33  Glide  Street,  Dorchester  23 

Lang,  Ruth  P  69  Hillside  Street,  Roxbury  18 

Larrabee,  Elizabeth  R  50  Monastery  Road,  Brighton  29 

Larsen,  Arthur  M  67  Bellingham  Street,  Chelsea  16 

Lavache,  Catherine  E  85  Johnswood  Road,  Roslindale  22 

Lavellee,  Emery  A  Box  10923,  Poplar  Street,  Southbridge  44 

Lawlor,  Harold  J  22  Woburn  Street,  West  Medford  42 

Lawson,  Harry  W  19  Melrose  Street,  Framingham  15 

Leahy,  Margaret  E  639  Second  Street,  South  Boston  21 

Leaney,  Mary  H  59  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston  26 

Leary,  Daniel  J  15  Mt.  Pleasant  Street,  East  Lynn  43 

Louise  C  597  Fellsway  West,  North  Medford  33 

Leddy,  Ruth  A  37  Lindsey  Street,  Dorchester  22 

LeDiouris,  Winifred  506  Bennington  Street,  East  Boston  24,  34 

Lee,  Miles  G  31  Roosevelt  Street,  Revere  33 

Leen,  Louise  R  376  Bowdoin  Street,  Dorchester  18 

Leitsinger,  Carl  W  8  Marathon  Street,  Arlington  50 

Lemay,  Victor  J  Tepley  Lane,  East  Dedham  44,  47 

Lenehan,  M.  Grace  15  Southern  Avenue,  Dorchester  24,  33 

Leonard,  Frank  E  820  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge  44 

Helen  M  44  Bellevue  Street,  Dorchester  29 

Leonardi,  Anna  A  259  Harold  Street,  Roxbury  28 

Levi,  Evelyn  S  82  Knoll  Street,  Roslindale  37 

Levitt,  Rose  46  Waverly  Street,  Roxbury  27,  39 

Lewis,  Leonore  E  71  Anawan  Avenue,  West  Roxbury  24 

L'Hommedieu,  Charles  F  1536  Centre  Street,  Roslindale  48 

Lima,  Josephine  M  22  Wolcott  Street,  West  Medford  30 

Victoria  M  22  Wolcott  Street,  West  Medford  30 

Lindbergh  Alice  C  8  Bentham  Road,  Dorchester  26 

Linney,  James  A  112  Magnolia  Street,  Dorchester  48 

Livingston,  Edna  48  Glenville  Avenue,  Allston  25,  34 

Loewenstein,  Bernice  103  Geneva  Avenue,  Dorchester  19,  39 

Loftus,  Alice  M  166  Essex  Street,  Marlboro  29 

Lombard,  Ella  F   52  Hooker  Street,  Allston  24 

London,  Delia  ,  23  Duke  Street,  Mattapan  21 

Lonergan,  Grace  K  36  Maxwell  Street,  Dorchester  31 

Long,  Grace  M  10  Holden  Street,  Dorchester  25 

Mary  C  14  Clematis  Street,  Dorchester  24,  35 

Lord,  Eugene  H  396  Moraine  Street,  Brockton  12 

Loring,  Marjorie  1568  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Brighton  49 

Warren  E  9  Cedar  Street,  Charlestown  14 

Loughran,  Dorothy  A  14  Wenham  Street,  Forest  Hills  20 

Lucey,  Mary  L  132  Grant  Avenue,  Medford  19 
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Lukens,  Milton  H  58  Orne  Street,  Marblehead  44 

Lundell,  Margaret  E  27  Aldrich  Street,  Roslindale  18 

Lundgren,  Helen  M  23  Hawthorne  Boulevard,  Salem  39 

Lynch,  Elinor  B  44  Melville  Avenue,  Dorchester  20 

George  H  90  Keith  Street,  West  Roxbury  44 

Grace  P  37  Lincoln  Street,  North  Easton  33 

Helen  C.  S  61  Cambridge  Street,  Fall  River  41 

John  A  1042  Main  Street,  Worcester  45 

Margaret  A  20  Fairfield  Street,  Cambridge  15 

Marion  F  94  Rockland  Street,  Canton  15 

Ruth  E  238  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Roslindale  22 

Lyons,  Alice  A  161  Pleasant  Street,  Dorchester  27 

Ella  R  53  Harbor  View  Street,  Dorchester  35 

Margaret  R  31  Elmore  Street,  Roxbury  43 

Mary  F  44  South  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  40 


M. 

MacDonald,  Anna  C  39  Leicester  Street,  Brighton  40 

Mary  A.  V  32  Castleton  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  43 

Macdonald,  Isabel  1  New  Heath  Street,  Roxbury  40 

Marjorie  39  Tonawanda  Street,  Dorchester  Centre  40 

Maclntyre,  Mary  P  :  40  Parkton  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  29 

Macintyre  James  M  35  Cherry  Avenue,  Quincy  48 

Mackey,  Philip  F  237  West  Fifth  Street,  South  Boston  30 

MacLean,  George  E  41  Putnam  Street,  Quincy  44 

Helen  C  27  Willis  Street,  Dorchester  31 

MacMillan,  Katharine  B  147  Walton  Park,  Melrose  Highlands  13 

MacNeill,  George  W    16  Campbell  Street,  East  Milton  47,  49 

Macomber ,  Mildred  8  Florence  Street,  Roslindale  26 

MacRae,  Arthur  L  247  Playstead  Road,  West  Medford  44,  46 

MacSwiney,  Mary  C  52  Algonquin  Road,  Chestnut  Hill  11 

Madden,  Anna  M  46  Tower  Street,  Forest  Hills  28 

Pauline  E  850  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston  32 

Phyllis  G  53  Hancock  Street,  Dorchester  23 

Rose  L  79  Jamaica  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  28 

Maguire,  Mary  C  49  Ardale  Street,  Roslindale  38 

Mahoney,  Joseph  A  65  Bowdoin  Avenue,  Dorchester  31 

Joseph  D  11  Iowa  Street,  Dorchester  47 

Kathleen  B  33  Orchard  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Marion  L  83  Day  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  26 

Mary  L  27  Dorr  Street,  Roxbury  18 

Mary  S  8  Wetherell  Street,  Newton  Upper  Falls  38 

Olive  G  7  Tremont  Street,  Stoneham  34 

Malley,  Augustine  D  246  Park  Street,  Dorchester  32 

Maloney,  John  M  53  Lamartine  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  36 

Mangan,  Catherine  J  9  Leeds  Street,  South  Boston  28 

Manks,  Ernestine  G  6  Ainsley  Street,  Dorchester  20 

Mann,  Alfred  A  26  Marion  Avenue,  Norwood  42 

Manning,  Catherine  T  11  Franklin  Street,  Charlestown  28 

Mannix,  Helen  E  9  Holton  Street,  Allston  18 

Katharine  L  26  Sargent  Street,  Winthrop  16 

Marco,  Mary  S  164  Wilmington  Avenue,  Dorchester  23 

Marginot,  Rudolph  N  12  Archdale  Road,  Forest  Hills  49 

Markham  Edward  J  55  Pelican  Road,  Quincy  11 

Marlowe,  Ruth  454  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Boston  41 

Martin,  Grace  E  63  Dana  Street,  Cambridge  14 

Helen  J  11  Homes  Avenue,  Dorchester  22 

Maxwell,  Helen  B  114  Bower  Street,  Roxbury  19 

May,  John  J  4  Trowbridge  Place,  Cambridge  15 

Mayer,  Helen  E  42  Rosedale  Street,  Dorchester  12 

McAndrew,  Julia  C  3  Ayr  Road,  Brookline  27 
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McAvoy,  Anastasia  L  5  Ayr  Road,  Brookline  42 

McBride,  Philip  V  100  Redlands  Road,  West  Roxbury  48 

McCabe,  Marie  C  22  Bentham  Road,  Dorchester  18 

Winifred  A  51  Arborough  Road,  Roslindale  24,  34 

McCall,  Grace  E  50  Elmira  Street,  Brighton  18 

McCann,  Mary  E  21  Wheelock  Street,  Winthrop  38 

McCarron ,  Anna  T  70  Tower  Street,  Forest  Hills  27,  39 

McCarthy,  Agnes  C  77  Sumner  Street,  Dorchester  37 

Anna  E  17  Rosemary  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Clare  L  81  Franklin  Street,  Allston  29 

Edward  J  3  Bartlett  Street,  Charlestown  32 

Eleanor  D  93  Hubbard  Street,  Maiden  22 

Helen  J  12  Agnes  Avenue,  Hyde  Park  27 

Katherine  F  5  Holiday  Street,  Dorchester  17 

Leo  J  39  Shirley  Street,  East  Milton  11 

Lillian  1  546  Ashmont  Street,  Dorchester  20 

Madeline  H  49  Monument  Avenue,  Charlestown  21 

McCarty,  E.  Mary  196  Lake  Street,  Brighton  30 

Katherine  E  10  Nottingham  Street,  Dorchester  16 

Marie  E  67  Halifax  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  41 

McCrann,  Kathleen  H  3  Merrill  Street,  Dorchester  20 

McDonald,  Margaret  E  8  Haverhill  Street,  Charlestown  29 

Marion  H  41  High  Street,  Charlestown  38 

Raymond  E  63  Marion  Street,  Natick  14,  15 

Victor  L  1409  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Suite  2,  Boston  34,  36 

McDonough,  Elizabeth  M  647  Main  Street,  Watertown  37 

Hannah  E  37  Lindsey  Street,  Dorchester  16,  49 

Sara  M  123  Selwyn  Street,  Roslindale  24 

McEvoy,  Ellen  E  55  Fourth  Avenue,  Lowell  43 

McFadden,  Johanna  G  616  East  Street,  West  Bridgewater  38 

McGillicuddy,  Helen  22  Francis  Street,  Boston  21 

McGinley  Helen  M  18  Merrill  Street,  Dorchester  26 

McGinty,  Mary  E  15  Hopedale  Street,  Allston  21 

McGovern,  Anna  F  14  Park  Street,  Bradford  37 

Esther  L  Ill  Greaton  Road,  West  Roxbury  33 

McGowan,  Alice  B  27A  Lindsey  Street,  Dorchester  23,  39 

Ellen  J  310  Whiting  Avenue,  East  Dedham  32 

R.  Eleanor  27A  Lindsey  Street,  Dorchester  29 

McGrath,  Herman  G  77  Billings  Street,  Sharon  13 

McGuffin,  Richard  L.  E  18  Averill  Street,  East  Lynn  12 

McGuiggan,  Mary  D  32  Centre  Street,  Canton  25 

McGuinness,  Patrick  J  13  Weld  Avenue,  Roxbury  47 

McGuire,  Waldemar  S  4051  Washington  Street,  Roslindale  14 

Mcllroy,  Cecil  D  26  Central  Avenue,  Danvers  13 

Mclnnes,  Grace  I                                      .461  La  Grange  Street,  West  Roxbury  26 

Mclsaac,  Rose  M  110  Franklin  Street,  Haverhill  37 

McKeen,  George  C  40  Dee  Road,  Quincy  47 

McKenna,  Agnes  C  31  Orkney  Road,  Brighton  16 

Margaret  E  78  College  Road,  Chestnut  Hill  41 

McKenzie,  William  42  Bowdoin  Street,  Dorchester,  44,  46,  48 

McKnight,  Jennie  W  12  Dresden  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  18 

McLane,  Leona  M  16  Gordon  Street,  Allston  27 

McLaughlin,  Dorothea  A  19  Thornley  Street,  Dorchester  29 

Mary  C  130  Brainerd  Road,  Allston  38 

Mary  M  701  Bennington  Street,  East  Boston  19 

McLean,  Ruth  M  1924  Beacon  Street,  Boston  40 

McMahon,  Mary  E  839  Boylston  Street,  Boston  51 

Ruth  M  151  Park  Street,  West  Roxbury  26 

McManus,  Dorothy  A  23  Egleston  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  50 

McMorrow,  Dorothy  L  1740  Beacon  Street,  Brookline  40 

Frances  B  93  Fenwood  Road,  Boston  31 

Helen  A  309  A-dams  Street,  Dorchester  26 
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McMurtry,  Elizabeth  A  23  Henshaw  Street,  Brighton  27 

McNally,  Hilda  M  386  Riverway,  Boston  10 

McNamara,  Alice  P  62  South  Hobart  Street,  Brighton  30 

Catherine  D  4  Ash  Street,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  51 

Rosetta  M  16  Turner  Street,  Brighton  16 

McNerny,  Anna  T  27  Hollingsworth  Street,  Mattapan  23 

McQuaid,  Margaret  L  17  Fenwood  Road,  Boston  40 

McTiernan,  Alice  46  Woodville  Street,  Roxbury  25 

Meade,  John  F  19  St.  Germain  Street,  Boston,  34,  36,  43 

Meader,  Dorothy  A  8  Hollis  Street,  Holliston  38 

Meagher,  Hilda  M  7  Gouldville  Terrace,  Dorchester  21 

Meara,  Katherine  M  4  Lyndeboro  Place,  Boston  22 

Meehan,  Mary  A  17  Bellevue  Street,  Dorchester  22 

Mehringer,  Lenore  W.  E  12  Vinson  Street,  Dorchester  25 

Mellen,  Margaret  212  Hemenway  Street,  Roxbury  23 

Melling,  Doris  B  199  Willow  Street,  West  Roxbury  26,  39 

Meloy,  Dorothea  E  1322  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Allston  40 

Marion  W  1322  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Allston  22 

Mendenhall,  John  T  158  Colorado  Street,  Mattapan  49 

Mevis,  Gladys  W  869  Bridge  Street,  Lowell  11 

Michie,  Mabel  A  32  Abcia  Road,  Dorchester  24,  34 

Mills,  Lowena  274  Gibson  Street,  Lowell  38 

Minsinger,  Clara  C  42  Rosedale  Street,  Dorchester  20 

Mirabile,  Rose  58  Main  Street,  Somerville  45 

Mitchell,  Franklin  B  15  Wayland  Street,  Wollaston  16 

Moccia,  Edith  A  109  Endicott  Street,  Boston  29 

Monahan,  Catherine  W  52  Corona  Street,  Dorchester  40 

Mary  F  21  Gaylord  Street,  Dorchester  22,  39 

Monoghan,  Pearl  D  200  Hyde  Park  Avenue,  Forest  Hills  24,  31 

Moore,  Alice  E  128  Cushing  Avenue,  Dorchester  28 

Moran,  Alice  G  539  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston  27 

Mary  G  31  Presentation  Road,  Brighton  23 

Mary  P  16  Adams  Street,  Winthrop  35,  37 

M.  Edith  39  Everett  Street,  Arlington  49 

Nathalie  H  44  Ashford  Street,  Allston  33,  38 

Veronica  C  246  Silver  Street,  South  Boston  25,  33 

Moretti,  Mary  C  12  North  Bennet  Street,  Boston  21 

Morgan,  Catherine  S  414  East  Fifth  Street,  South  Boston  22 

Moriarty,  Anna  A  38  Gardner  Street,  Allston  31 

Frances  C  63  Converse  Avenue,  Maiden  34,  37 

Morrill,  Grace  F  4  Highlands  Street,  Brockton  41 

Morrison,  A.  Evelyn  15  Penhallow  Street,  Dorchester  29 

Helen  F  84  Baldwin  Street,  Charlestown  30 

Helen  S  43  Park  Vale  Avenue,  Allston  21,  39 

Julia  F  22  Thurston  Street,  East  Boston  25,  36 

Moscateli,  Esther  L  701  Tremont  Street,  Boston  24 

Moskowitz,  Evelyn  43  Nazing  Street,  Roxbury  22 

Motley,  Leo  V  24  Thwing  Street,  Roxbury  32,  37 

Moynahan,  Elizabeth  J  21  Gorham  Road,  Belmont  30 

Moynihan,  Grace  28  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Marlboro  50 

Mulcahy,  Barbara  M  6  Douglass  Avenue,  Roxbury  27 

Catherine  G  177  M  Street,  South  Boston  13,  24 

Mullaney,  Blanche  E  289  Dorchester  Street,  South  Boston  21 

Mulledy,  J.  Irene  306  Summit  Avenue,  Brighton  32 

Mullen,  Margaret  J  12  Quint  Avenue,  Allston  34 

Margaret  P  122  D  Street,  South  Boston  28 

Mary  A  16  Mercier  Avenue,  Dorchester  22 

Mullin,  Catherine  J  21  Blakeville  Street,  Dorchester  51 

Mary  A  21  Blakeville  Street,  Dorchester  22 

Mullins,  Mary  P  74  Grove  Street,  Hopkinton  37 

Mulvanity,  James  E  842  Beacon  Street,  Boston  42,  47 

Mumford,  Mary  1  16  Westland  Avenue,  Boston  50 
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Munroe,  Georgie  S  84  La  Grange  Street,  West  Roxbury  21 

Murphy,  Anna  M  25  Bradwood  Street,  West  Roxbury  23 

Arthur  W  49  Thorndike  Street,  Brookline  30,  36 

Barbara  M  56  Walter  Street,  Roslindale  34 

Carolyn  V  .  36  Elton  Street,  Dorchester  28,  40 

Ellen  A  '  507  East  Fifth  Street,  South  Boston  24,  34 

Emilie  A  Elm  Street,  North  Easton  38 

Esther  T  25  Alpine  Street,  Roxbury  40 

Eva  D  36  Elton  Street,  Dorchester  21,  39 

Florence  E  975  Dorchester  Avenue,  Dorchester  31 

Helen  F  33  Mystic  Street,  Charlestown  30 

Jennie  B  28  Nottingham  Street,  Dorchester  42 

John  A  4  Benefit  Terrace,  Worcester  43 

Ivtthleen  T  7  Westcott  Street,  Dorchester  40 

Margaret  L  844  Beacon  Street,  Boston  50 

Margaret  M  23  Bentham  Road,  Dorchester  18 

Marguerite  L  28  Nottingham  Street,  Dorchester  12 

Marguerite  V  68  Holbrook  Avenue,  South  Braintree  33,  37 

Murray,  Catherine  G  100  Waldemar  Avenue,  Winthrop  43 

Eleanor  R  16  Alicia  Road,  Dorchester  20 

Elizabeth  B  6  Stockwell  Street,  Roxbury  41 

John  Y  26  Gould  Avenue,  Maiden  47,  48 

Veronica  8  Canal  Street,  Millbury  33,  37 

William  T  24  Cushing  Hill  Road,  Dorchester  42 


N. 


Xaber,  Ruth  P.  G  72  Greaton  Road,  West  Roxbury  29 

Nagle,  Arthur  C  P.  O.  Box  164,  Lenox  12 

Nawn,  John  A  58  Bloorafield  Street,  Dorchester  45,  47 

Neagle,  Edith  V  19  Rockingham  Road,  Mattapan  40 

Neary,  Josephine  L.  F  150  River  Street,  West  Newton  37 

Nelson,  J.  Frances  6  Willis  Street,  Dorchester  25 

Nemzoff,  Samuel  A  '. .  .60  Lawrence  Avenue,  Roxbury  13 

Newhouse,  Ethel  B  12  Sargent  Street,  Needham  41 

Nolan,  Elise  M  102  Calumet  Street,  Roxbury  18 

Noone,  Helen  L  8  Cedar  Street,  Charlestown  25,  33 

Norton,  Cyril  D  22  Aldie  Street,  Allston  11 

Esther  D  9  Dwight  Street,  Brookline  38,  43 

Mary  C  28  Asticou  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  27 

Noyes,  Phillips  A  Cushing  Academy,  Ashburnham  12 


o. 


Oakes,  Edward  J  53  Alpine  Street,  Roxbury,  44,  47,  48 

J.  Wills  53  Alpine  Street,  Roxbury  42 

O'Brien,  Catherine  B  50  John  Street,  Lowell  37 

Eleanor  F  59  Willowwood  Street,  Dorchester  24,  33 

Elizabeth  A  3  Stafford  Street,  Roxbury  26 

Estelle  J  17  Highland  Street ,  Waltham  50 

Gertrude  A  11  Eddie  Street,  East  Milton  37 

James  L  278  Poplar  Street,  Roslindale  10 

Jane  E  32  Union  Street,  Charlestown  19 

Kathleen  R  22  Gale  Street,  Maiden  20 

Margaret  J  33  Elm  Street,  Hingham  37 

William  B  39  East  Concord  Street  14 

O'Callahan,  Rose  9  Leonard  Avenue,  Cambridge  50 

O'Connell,  Cornelius  J  31  Savin  Hill  Street,  Canton  34,  36 

Daniel  F  1061  Dorchester  Avenue,  Dorchester  34 

Josephine  F  50  Quincy  Avenue,  Quincy  33 

Mary  T  9  Monument  Square,  Charlestown,  26,  32 

O'Conner,  Helen  M  42  Leamington  Road,  Brighton  19 
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O'Connor,  Alice  L  350  Highland  Avenue,  Maiden  27 

Elizabeth  M   1  Wallace  Court,  Charlestown  13 

John  G  18  Henry  Harris  Street,  Chicopee  14 

Margaret  B  3642  Cook  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  13 

Margaret  V  52  Warren  Avenue,  Woburn  33 

Mary  C  52  Warren  Avenue,  Woburn  13 

Mary  C  73  Hillside  Street,  Roxbury  26 

Timothy  J  118  Prospect  Street,  Biddeford,  Me.  12 

William  E  24  Almont  Street,  Mattapan  15 

O'Doherty,  Mary  G  29  Justin  Road,  Brighton  35 

O'Donnell,  Gerald  F  327  Centre  Street,  Bridgewater  32 

John  A.  T  10  Savin  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  33 

Mary  B  95  Milton  Avenue,  Dorchester  17 

Mary  J.  212  Camp  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.  30,  37 

Rose  M  41  Brookford  Street,  Dorchester  22 

O'Gara,  Mary  M  23  Elliot  Street.  Watertown  30 

O'Hara,  Katharine  V  23  Farragut  Avenue,  Medford  38 

Ruth  M  64  Mapleton  Street,  Brighton  28 

O'Keefe,  Elizabeth  M  .•  41  Newcastle  Road,  Brighton  24,  31 

Marion  E  87  Gardner  Street,  Peabody  15 

O'Leary,  Ella  M  426  Bunker  Hill  Street,  Charlestown  23 

Frances  C  46  Templeton  Street,  Dorchester  29 

Olim,  Rosalind  G  20  Pasadena  Road,  Dorchester  23 

O'Loughlin,  Thomas  A  19  Hobson  Street,  Brighton  47 

O'Neil,  Josephine  M  76  Trenton  Street,  Melrose  38 

Theresa  76  Trenton  Street,  Melrose  31 

O'Neill,  Helen  B  19  Claybourne  Street,  Dorchester  28 

Opper,  Freda  R  20  Hewins  Street,  Dorchester  27 

Ormond,  Winifred  T  15  Peter  Parley  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  47 

O'Rourke,  Alice  L  21  Sagamore  Street,  Dorchester  26 

Alice  M   107  Walter  Street,  Roslindale  31 

Frank  J  35  Pontiac  Road,  Quincy  46,  48 

O'Shea,  Agnes  M  75  Chestnut  Hill  Avenue,  Brighton  18 

Otis,  Marguerite  F  178  Walworth  Street,  Roslindale  19 

O'Toole,  Elizabeth  A  24  Mapleton  Street,  Brighton  26 

John  W  74  Cohasset  Street,  Worcester  45 

Owens,  Isabelle  H  16  Holborn  Street,  Roxbury  26 

Margaret  D  12  Marcella  Street,  Roxbury  19 

P. 

Palumbo,  Umber  to  10  Frairy  Street,  Medfield  35 

Panico,  Anne  M  115  Adams  Street,  Dorchester  26 

Papen,  Gretchen  O  40  Newburg  Street,  Roslindale  41 

Park,  Ruth  A  71  Sycamore  Street,  Somerville  43 

Pasztor,  Helen  B  132  North  Main  Street,  Middleboro  50 

Patten,  Helen  T  28  Abbott  Street,  Beverly  43 

Rosalie  A  115  La  Grange  Street,  West  Roxbury  18 

Pearce,  Angela  M  56  Westbourne  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  11 

Pelletier,  Elizabeth  A  46  Maple  Street,  Winchendon  12 

Penell,  Harriet  F  50£  West  Central  Street,  Natick  38 

Penney,  Margaret  L  14  Ivy  Street,  Boston  43 

Penta,  Jennv  M  36  Prince  Street,  Boston  20,  39 

Perlman,  Bessie  183  Marion  Street,  East  Boston  21 

Perry,  Helen  D  192  Fairmount  A  venue,  Hyde  Park  27 

Viola  R  Fort  Andrews,  Boston  Harbor  30,  40 

Peters,  Percy  C  44  John  Street,  Reading  47,  49 

Ruth  O  424  Bowdoin  Street,  Dorchester  24 

Peterson,  Elizabeth  L  93  Dunbar  Street,  West  Roxbury  21,  39 

Petruzzelli,  Mary  J  11  Chesterton  Street,  Roxbury  21 

Phelps,  Elmer  H  Dean  Academy,  Franklin  13 

Philbin,  Rose  E  179  John  Street,  Clinton  32 
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Philliniore,  Helen  G  146  Wooclrow  Avenue,  Dorchester  20,  39 

Pickett.  Edward  415  High  Street,  Bridgewater  34,  36 

Pierce,  Virginia  E  Brockton  High  School,  Brockton  16 

Pike ,  Doris  D  509  Audubon  Road,  Boston  34 

Pauline  19  Eldridge  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  50 

Pimentel,  Rae  2  School  Street,  Dorchester  28 

Pinkham,  Mary  B  839  Boylston  Street,  Boston  50 

Plimpton,  Mary  H  12  Cherry  Street,  Lynn  16 

Pokat,  Albert  32  Alaska  Street,  Roxbury  48 

Polechio,  Edith  C  934  Main  Street,  Waltham  37 

Pool,  Dorothy  W  38  Tennyson  Street,  Winter  Hill  11 

Power,  Margaret  E  12  Eldora  Street,  Roxbury  31 

Powers,  Elizabeth  F  49  Mapleton  Street,  Brighton  51 

James  P  88  Maple  Street,  Needham  50 

Raymond  J  50  Monument  Square,  Charlestown  47 

Pratt,  Mildred  C  86  Franklin  Avenue,  Chelsea  41 

Prendergast,  Anne  M  361  Main  Street,  West  Concord  14 

Prendible,  Helen  A  36  South  Russell  Street,  Boston  41 

Prohaska,  Ruth  E  44A  Joy  Street,  Boston  33 

Pumphret,  Alice  L  249  Princeton  Street,  East  Boston  30 

Q. 

Quane,  Mary  V  105  Murdock  Street,  Brighton  2,7 

Queen,  Ethel  M  23  Dunlap  Street,  Dorchester  26 

Quinlan,  Francis  S  40  Wyman  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  14 

Quinn,  Anna  R  15  Burton  Street,  Brighton  26 

Dorothy  L  78  Presentation  Road,  Brighton  22 

Helen  J  17  Gates  Street,  South  Boston  40 

Mary  A  53  Upham  Street,  Melrose  19 

Mary  A  80  East  Central  Street,  Natick  39 

R. 

Rabinowitz,  Sarah  J  40  Harlem  Street,  Dorchester  27 

Raftery,  Eileen  T  31  Beaconsfield  Road,  Brookline  35 

Rankin,  Virginia  D  South  Easton  33 

Rasmussen,  Ruth  P  73  Winchester  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  24,  33 

Rattigan,  M.  Franoes  15  Dell  Avenue,  Hyde  Park  27 

Rattray,  Arbuthnott  H  93  Train  Street,  Dorchester  46 

Ray,  Carlon  W  124  Brookside  Avenue,  Brockton  33,  36 

Reardon,  Catherine  F  131  East  Central  Street,  Natick  41 

Francis  V  60  Wihslow  Avenue,  Norwood  46 

Marie  A  505  Broadway,  South  Boston  16 

Reavey,  Anna  J  1078  Adams  Street,  Dorchester  17 

Reece,  Ruth  166  Summer  Street,  Brockton  37 

Regan,  Helen  L  313  Eliott  Street,  Milton  24,  32 

Regele,  Charlotte  A  73  Walnut  Avenue,  Roxbury  23 

Reichert,  Frank  P  28  Parkton  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  42,  45 

Reid,  L .  Josephine  9  Sumner  Place ,  East  Boston  27 

Reilly,  Margaret  A  16  Parkland  Street,  Brighton  21 

Renaud ,  Leo  181  Elm  Street,  Southbridge  45 

Re  vis,  Ida  F  29  Almont  Street,  Mattapan  24,  34 

Reynolds,  Mary  A  741  Washington  Street,  Canton  38 

Sarah  G  72  Gardner  Street,  Allston  17 

Rhuland,  Frank  A  115  Florida  Street,  Dorchester  13 

Richards,  Olive  C  28  Park  Street,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  13 

Richter,  Emma  11  Auburn  Street,  Roxbury  26 

Herman  W  East  Carver  15 

Ridlon,  Edith  7  Alpine  Street,  Roxbury  41 

Riley,  Nellie  W  32  Sanford  Street,  Melrose  35 

Riordan,  Helen  M  17  Prospect  Street,  Brockton  41 

Ripley,  Albert  F  106  Wrentham  Street,  Dorchester  32 
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Rizzo,  Ida  M  50  Prince  Street,  Xorth  End  19 

Roach,  Clare  M  35  High  Street,  Chailestown  18 

Mary  A  360  Market  Street,  Brighton  51 

Roberts,  Mary  L  '.  107  Parade  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.  12 

Robertson,  John  1  Cedar  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  46 

Roche,  Catherine  C  3  Oak  Street,  Charlestown  34 

Rodenhiser,  Mary  A  219  Western  Avenue,  Allston  20 

Roderick,  William  J  50  Fernwood  Road,  Revere  34,  38 

Rogers,  George  94  School  Street,  Watertown  46 

Marguerite  A  1328  Dorchester  Avenue,  Dorchester  24,  31 

Rohnstock,  Carl  L  31  Jameson  Street,  Natick  44 

Rohrer,  Jane  8  Rockland  Avenue,  Roxbury  17 

Rooney,  Idessa  A  29  Belmont  Avenue,  Northampton  14 

Rose,  Stella  D  163  Thorndike  Street,  Brookline  25,  35 

Rosen,  Charles  F  36  Newbern  Street,  Roxbury  45 

Minna  9  Charlotte  Street,  Dorchester  35 

Rosenbaum,  Sarra  X  52  Larchmont  Street,  Dorchester  31 

Ross,  Arthur  L  '  35  Dudley  Street,  Fitchburg  16 

Rossiter,  Margaret  C  11  Sherwood  Street,  Roslindale  23 

Roundtree,  N.  Josephine  171  Walnut  Avenue,  Roxbury  29 

Rourke,  Mildred  E  66  Parsons  Street,  Brighton  40 

Roust,  Verdia  M  137  Quincy  Street,  Quincy  38 

Rush,  Mary  E  197  Wachusett  Street,  Forest  Hills  10 

Russell,  Edward  J  Hinsdale  14 

Grover  C  16  Gibson  Street,  Mattapan  49 

Violet  L  68  Millet  Street,  Dorchester  17 

Ryan,  Barbara  E  20  Spring  Park  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain  28,  35 

Kathleen  R  182  Thacher  Street,  Milton  40 

Margaret  M  533  East  Fifth  Street,  South  Boston  25,  33 

Marie  G.  A  8  Auckland  Street,  Dorchester  20 

Rymarczick,  Althea  1  4  Dahlgren  Street,  Dorchester  28 


s. 

St.  Thomas,  Mary  V  14  Monadnock  Street,  Dorchester  29 

Santosuosso,  Anna  M  16  Charter  Street,  Boston  29 

Sargent,  Mildred  R  21  Archdale  Road,  Roslindale  38 

Sasserno,  Kathryne  15  Cranch  Street,  Quincy  41 

Schabel,  Adolph  J  161  Campbell  Street,  New  Bedford  46 

Scheele,  Elizabeth  A  13  Pacific  Street,  South  Boston  21 

Schlosberg,  Ada  94  St.  Andrew  Road,  East  Boston  29 

Schmid,  Rose  K  156  Beech  Street,  Roslindale  41 

Schroeder,  Charles  E  20  Woodlawn  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  13 

Schwartz,  Esther  6  Esmond  Street,  Dorchester  23 

Scott,  Lucille  E  48  Nichols  Street,  Everett  38 

'Scully,  Gertrude  F  3  Fairview  Street,  Newton  10 

Seaburg,  George  W  7  Rosewood  Street,  Mattapan  48 

Segaloff,  Anne  96  Nightingale  Street,  Dorchester  27 

Senkel,  Max  H.  F  583  East  Fourth  Street,  South  Boston  42 

Sennott,  Virginia  M  '  185  Stimson  Street,  West  Roxbury  41 

Sexton,  Vera  A  21  Garrison  Road,  Brookline  10 

Shain,  Rhoda  E  29  Stratton  Street,  Dorchester  29 

Shannon,  Emily  L  62  Washington  Avenue,  Natick  30,  32 

Shapiro,  Ethel  G  v-  45  Woodward  Avenue,  Roxbury  19 

Sharkey,  Dorothy  G  125  Willow  Street,  West  Roxbury  15 

Shaw,  Esther  L  905  Broadway,  South  Boston  28,  40 

Harriet  A  23  Fern  Street,  East  Lexington  42 

Shea,  Frances  T  122  Prospect  Street,  Lawrence  41 

Sheehan,  Loretta  A  R.  F.  D.  7,  Norwich,  Conn.  39 

Mary  E  .'  Chelmsford  50 

William  F  21  Ridgewood  Street,  Dorchester  47 

Shepherd,  Freeman  D  21  Murray  Hill  Road,  Roslindale  42 
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Shepherd,  George  E  56  Brookdale  Street,  Roslindale  49 

Sheridan,  Anne  402  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills  17 

M.Alice  34  Watts  Street,  Maiden  29 

Silva,  Dephine  E  -  430  River  Street,  Mattapan  19 

Skirball,  Elizabeth  155  Crescent  Avenue,  Revere  11 

Sloan,  Margaret  ML  685  East  Eighth  Street,  South  Boston  28 

Sloane,  Kathryn  M  15  Puritan  Road,  Somerville  41 

Small,  Phyllis  C  9  Rockland  Avenue,  Roxbury  40 

Smith,  Bernice  A  107  Bigelow  Street,  Brighton  18 

Dorothy  M  39  Walnut  Avenue,  Stoughton  40 

Esther  P  School  Street,  Hingham  51 

Gertrude  L  115  Prospect  Street,  Gloucester  12 

Mercy  H  45  Lonsdale  Street,  Dorchester  50 

Sommers,  Dorothy  M  109  Sawyer  Avenue,  Dorchester  17 

Spang,  Philip  J  11  Spring  Street,  West  Roxbury  45 

Spence,  Lewette  H  59  Maple  Street,  Auburndale  41 

Spinale,  Anna  K  60  Orient  Avenue,  Orient  Heights  28 

Stahl,  Charles  W  53  Grandfield  Street,  Dedham  47 

Stary,  Ernest  16  George  Street,  Putnam,  Conn.  44 

Staavrinos  Mary  M  348  Saratoga  Street,  East  Boston  15 

Steinberg,  Tillie  58  Wellington  Hill  Street,  Mattapan  21 

Stowell,  Eugene  E  19  Patten  Street,  Watertown  50 

Strauss,  Natalie  11  Fayston  Street,  Roxbury  27 

Stroup,  Mary  H  277  Walnut  Avenue,  Roxbury  31 

Sturtevant,  Edna  M  76  Columbus  Avenue,  Somerville  13 

Sudhalter,  Beatrice  E  33  Boulevard  Terrace,  Allston  25 

Sugrue,  Helena  R  49  Dale  Street,  Roxbury  20 

Sullivan,  Catherine  C  198  Savin  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  18 

D.  Frank  622  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester  16 

Daniel  J  31  Edwin  Street,  Dorchester  42 

Eleanor  E  62  Paarl  Street,  Charlestown  20 

Elizabeth  K  26  Coolidge  Road,  Allston  26 

Frances  R  47  Hammond  Street,  Waltham  40 

Gladys  M  Cold  Spring  Road,  Stamford,  Conn.  34 

Helen  M  74  Hamilton  Street,  Dorchester  19 

Helen  R  23  Barry  Street,  Dorchester  22 

Helen  T  1326  Columbia  Road,  South  Boston  29 

Helena  E  19  Standard  Street,  Mattapan  40 

Hermena  W  15  Park  Lane,  Jamaica  Plain  21,  39 

Madelene  R  60  Rockwell  Street,  Dorchester  23,  39 

Margaret  A  49  Pershing  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  47 

Marion  C  99  Aldrich  Street,  Roslindale  17 

Marjorie  R  20  Pond  Street,  South  Braintree  24,  35 

Mary  T  26  Coolidge  Road,  Allston  19 

Mildred  C  21  Bradbury  Avenue,  Medford  32 

Monica  P  56  Nottinghill  Road,  Brighton  26 

Swaine,  Helen  J  55  West  Pine  Street,  Auburndale  41 

Swan,  Frederick  W  Pine  Avenue,  Milton  46 

Reinhold  L  22  Hope  Avenue,  East  Milton  49 

Sweeney,  Anne  G  11  Plantation  Street,  Worcester  37 

Frederick  L  35  Bennington  Street,  East  Boston  13 

Helen  E  33  Mystic  Street,  Charlestown  28 

Marion  T  40  Wellington  Road,  Medford  26 

William  J  24  Westcott  Street,  Dorchester  14 

Sweet,  Alice  T  408  Poplar  Street,  Roslindale  20 

Laura  M  1  Islington  Street,  Allston  17 

T. 

Tague,  Margaret  M  310  Bunker  Hill  Street,  Charlestown  20 

Tapp,  Mary  C  22  Francis  Street,  Boston  28 

Taylor,  Alma  225  Vernon  Street,  Norwood  17 

Edna  D  56  Spring  Street,  Maiden  31 
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Teaffe,  Elizabeth  1  72  Winthrop  Street,  Charlestown  29 

Tebeau,  Mary  L                                                      1408  Commonwealth  Avenue  13 

Tedeschi,  Ada  V  55  Ravine  Road,  West  Medford  19 

Terrenzi,  Edward  55  Slade  Street,  Belmont  47 

Thompson,  Anna  E  9  Albion  Street,  Hyde  Park  37 

Helen  M. .  46  Washington  Avenue,  Waltham  51 

Margaret  A  16  Ackers  Avenue,  Brookline  33 

Mary  E  16  Ackers  Avenue,  Brookline  30 

Thornton  Frank  J  School  Street,  Medway  33,  36 

Thorpe,  Elizabeth  23  Gleason  Street,  West  Medford  41 

Thresher,  Cynthia  M  22  Armandine  Street,  Dorchester  24,  31 

Thurston,  Pauline  E  75J  West  Seventh  Street,  South  Boston  23,  39 

Tierney,  Ethel  J  1539  Centre  Street,  Roslindale  23 

Frances  B  1539  Centre  Street,  Roslindale  23 

Tilley,  Mary  A  24  Sunset  Hill  Road,  West  Roxbury  18 

Tobin,  Francis  39  Leicester  Street,  Brighton  48 

Gertrude  E  5  Telegraph  Street,  South  Boston  40 

Harry  J  58  Pinehurst  Street,  Roslindale  46 

Toner,  Madeline  137  Audubon  Road,  Boston  32 

Toomey,  Dorothy  F  136  Savin  Hill  Avenue,  Dorchester  40 

Tracy,  Grace  E  11  Alpha  Road,  Dorchester  22 

Helen  M  12  Melton  Road,  Brighton  50 

Travers,  Helen  K  102  Alban  Street.  Dorchester  30,  38 

Tremble,  Ann  C  16  Magnolia  Square,  Dorchester  29 

Trotter,  Mary  L  33  Boynton  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  25 

Troy,  J.  Dorothy  9  Hartland  Street,  Dorchester  11 

Tucker,  Ida  C  43  Woolson  Street,  Mattapan  26 

Tuohy,  Dorothy  M  830  Parker  Street,  Roxbury  20 

Ethel  V  11  Cliffmont  Street,  Roslindale  37 

Turnbull,  Esther  M  354  Seaver  Street,  Dorchester  34 

Turner,  Marie  C  31  Batavia  Street,  Boston  17 

Twiss,  Helen  F  75  Hastings  Street,  West  Roxbury  27 

Twombly,  Susan  M  65  Glen  Road,  Jamaica  Plain  50 

u. 

Umlah,  Gladys  I  '.  107  Thorndike  Street,  Brookline  39 

Underhill,  Orra  E  161  Main  Street,  Amesbury  14 

Upton,  Elizabeth  M  86  Fuller  Street,  Dorchester  44 

V. 

Valente,  Olive  A  27  Winchester  Road,  Newton  37 

Valentine,  William  H  Central  Village,  Conn.  30 

Valuski,  Ellen  A  11  East  Newton  Street,  Boston  28 

Van  Dalinda,  George  B  591  Saratoga  Street,  East  Boston  48,  49 

Vaughan,  Catherine  M  34  Claybourne  Street,  Dorchester  22 

Joanna  T  34  Claybourne  Street,  Dorchester  20 

Velardo,  Stephen  46  Adams  Street,  Roxbury  32 

Viola  F  46  Adams  Street,  Roxbury  23 

Vienneau,  Gladys  I  Rear  40  Vineland  Street,  Brighton  28 

Vincent,  Alice  M  15  Edison  Green,  Dorchester  35 

Virchow,  Gustav  F  8  Midvale  Road,  West  Roxbury  48 

w. 

Waggett,  Catherine  B  20  Sharon  Street,  Boston  43 

Wahlstrom,  Arvid  J  85  Itasca  Street,  Mattapan  15 

Wales,  Robert  W  34  Reynolds  Avenue,  Chelsea  14 

Walsh,  Bertha  C  IS  Langley  Road,  Brighton  50 

Doris  M  234  Bennington  Street,  East  Boston  24 

Katherine  T  1593  Dorchester  Avenue,  Dorchester  30 

Marie  J  124  Theodore  Parker  Road,  West  Roxbury  31 

Mary  E  52  Cliff  Street,  Roxbury  14 
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Walsh,  William  C  30  Rexhame  Street,  Roslindale  47 

Watson,  Mary  F  219  Temple  Street,  West  Roxbury  22,  39 

Olive  B  75  Ruggles  Street,  Roxbury  25,  35 

Weeks,  Mary  16  Florida  Street,  Dorchester  13 

Weiner,  Eva  B  (  166  Paris  Street,  East  Boston  29 

Weinert,  Joseph  119  Longfellow  Street,  Providence,  R.  I.  12 

Weiss,  Helen  C  57  Bennett  Street,  Brighton  27 

Welch,  Gertrude  A  179  Columbia  Road,  Dorchester  11 

Margaret  M  12  Pacific  Street,  South  Boston  28 

Mary  E  893  Broadway,  South  Boston  26 

Wells,  Alice  M  3  Mt.  Ida  Terrace,  Dorchester  22 

Wendelstein,  Louis  A  18  Jackson  Avenue,  Everett  14 

Wenetsky,  Selma  20  Browning  Avenue,  Dorchester  25 

Wenners,  Paul  I.  J  25  Elmwood  Avenue,  Dedham  10 

Wentworth,  Elizabeth  L  10  Remington  Street,  Cambridge  39 

Whalen,  Eileen  F  216  Grove  Street,  Fall  River  41 

John  W  29  Richards  Street,  Worcester  16 

Kathryn  103  Bennett  Street,  Brighton  47 

Wheaton,  Vivian  A  30  Mendum  Street,  Roslindale  20 

Whelan,  Gertrude  F  198  Arborway,  Jamaica  Plain  15 

Whelton,  Frederick  S  58  Metropolitan  Avenue,  Roslindale  12 

White,  Esther  62  Elm  Hill  avenue,  Roxbury  25 

Freida  G  5  Maple  Street,  Roxbury  28 

Helen  T  68  Watts  Street,  Maiden  20 

Leo  T.  F  36  Haskell  Avenue,  Revere  46 

.Marion  R  128  Federal  Street,  Greenfield  34 

Whiteman,  Helen  Z  6  Lynden  Street,  Stoneham  41 

Whittemore,  Francis  D  36  Locust  Street,  Everett  12 

Wight,  Elizabeth  P  9  Tonawanda  Street,  Dorchester  27 

Wigren,  August  H  128  Menlo  Street,  Brockton  14 

Wild,  Lawrence  W  854  New  Boston  Road,  Fall  River  13 

Wildon,  Carrick  E  Kingston,  R.  I.,  44,  46,  48 

Williams,  Elizabeth  G  89  Munroe  Street,  Roxbury  10 

Wilson,  Caroline  H  Elm  Street,  South  Dartmouth  14 

Mary  1  27  Thetford  Avenue,  Dorchester  42 

Winchenbach,  Dorothy  L  18  Hayes  Street,  Framingham  31 

Wise,  Harold  R  1427  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Allston  15 

Wood,  Edna  M  146  Rowe  Street,  Roslindale  19 

Walter  D  140  Mt.  Auburn  Street,  Cambridge  14 

Woodward,  Irene  G  53  Mora  Street,  Dorchester  40 

Wright,  Eugene  A  143  Cottage  Street,  Everett  35 

Wyeth,  Stimson  286  South  Street,  Needham  12 

Y. 

Yaffee,  Mary  U  91  Walker  Road,  Swampscott  49 

Yoken,  Esther  J  828  Second  Street,  Fall  River  37 

Young,  Annie  L  115  Selwyn  Street,  Roslindale  28 

Morton  F  112  Rockview  Street,  Jamaica  Plain  45 

z. 

Zibel,  Rebecca  16  Wellington  Hill  Street,  Mattapan  18 

Zimmerman,  Claire  L  227  Belgrade  Avenue,  Roslindale  35 

Zoken,  Rebecca  30  Wolcott  Street,  Dorchester  25,  32 
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In  School  Committee, 

Boston,  October  21,  1929. 


To  the  School  Committee, 

I  submit  herewith  the  twentieth  annual  report  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Boston  Public  Schools. 

The  total  registration  in  all  schools  during  the  year  was  165,975;  the 
average  membership,  142,570;  and  the  average  number  in  daily  attendance, 
130,668.  The  total  registration  was  1,261  more  than  during  the  school 
year  next  preceding.    The  total  registration  was  distributed  as  follows: 


Continuation  School  6,271 

Day  School  for  Immigrants       .      .  -.  1,024 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  summer  review  schools  was 
8,066.  This  total  8,066  is  not  included  in  the  total  registration  because, 
with  few  exceptions,  these  pupils  were  registered  in  the  public  day 
schools  during  the  term  ending  June,  1929. 

The  high  and  Latin  schools  showed  an  increase  in  registration  of  1,542 
pupils.  The  registration  for  the  intermediate  ninth  grade  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  showed  a  total  registration  of  4,438,  making  a  new  total 
increase  in  high  and  Latin  schools  of  1,898.  The  elementary  grades 
(exclusive  of  the  ninth)  showed  a  decrease  of  550  pupils.  The  Continua- 
tion School  showed  a  decrease  of  186  pupils,  and  the  special  schools  an 
increase  of  198.  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  showed  an 
increase  of  6  pupils;  kindergartens  showed  an  increase  of  98  pupils; 
evening  schools  showed  a  decrease  of  151  pupils;  and  the  Day  School  for 
Immigrants  showed  a  decrease  of  52  pupils. 

The  average  number  belonging  in  all  day  schools  was  129,879,  an 
increase  of  1,144. 

The  total  number  of  principals  and  teachers,  including  the  members 
of  the  supervising  staff,  in  the  employ  of  the  city  June  30,  1929,  was 
4,445  —  93  more  than  on  the  corresponding  day  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  day  high  and  Latin  schools  had  46  additional  teachers;  the  day 
elementary  schools,  20  additional;  the  kindergartens  had  316  teachers, 
158  of  whom  served  two  sessions,  which  was  the  equivalent  of  474  teachers. 
Last  year  the  kindergartens  were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  454 
teachers.  Of  the  total  number,  4,445  —  930  were  men  and  3,515  women. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  Teachers  College  was  16; 
in  the  day  high  and  Latin  schools,  25;  in  the  grades,  39;  and  in  the  kinder- 
gartens, 20. 


Regular  day  schools 
Evening  schools  . 


143,459 
15,221 
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The  number  of  classes  of  special  types  in  the  day  elementary  schools 
and  the  number  of  pupils  belonging  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  were  as 

follows: 


Number  of 

Number 

Classes. 

Belonging. 

Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes  

13 

145 

Hospital  Classes,  including  Boston  City  Hospital  and  Long 
Island  Hospital  Schools;  also  classes  conducted  at  the 
House  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  Prendergast  Preven- 
torium, and  Robert  Breck  Brigham  Hospital  

6 

112 

12 

434 

Rapid  Advancement  Classes  

5 

121 

129 

1,951 

Special  English  Classes  

3 

61 

Speech  Improvement  Classes  (stammerers)  (26  centers)  

116 

2,148 

6 

168 

1 

17 

1 

7 

Summer  review  schools  were  opened  July  1  and  were  continued  in 
session  six  days  per  week,  up  to  and  including  August  16,  1929.  There 
was  one  summer  review  high  school  conducted  in  the  English  High  School- 
house.  There  were  two  summer  review  intermediate  schools  and  eleven 
summer  review  elementary  schools. 

Following  is  the  summary  of  the  distribution  of  children  of  public 
school  grade  in  all  day  schools  of  the  city  for  the  past  six  years,  based  on 
the  daily  average  number  belonging: 


School  Year. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

Public  schools  

Parochial  schools . 

123,086 
26,522 

125,115 
27,213 

125,789 
28,013 

127,158 
28,552 

128,735 
28,839 

129,879 
29,375 

Respectfully  yours, 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARIES. 

AVERAGE  MEMBERSHIP  SCHOOL  YEARS 
1924-25  TO  1928-29. 


Day  Schools. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28* 

1928-29. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the 

Citv  of  Boston  

653 

724 

772 

789 

796 

High  and  Latin  

21,355 

21,278 

21,347 

22,332 

23,548 

Elementary  Grades  

.93,105 

93,466 

94,470 

94,712 

94,283 

Kindergartens  

8,612 

8,801 

9,041 

9,207 

9,539 

1,390 

1,520 

1,528 

1,695 

1,713 

Totals  

125,115 

125,789 

127,158 

128,735 

129,879 

Increase  over  previous  years.. 

2,029 

674 

1,369 

1,577 

1,144 

ENROLLMENT  OF  JUNE  30  OF  EACH  OF  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS. 

Day  Schools. 

1925. 

1926. 

1927. 

1928. 

1929. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the 

City  of  Boston  

651 

689 

771 

784 

791 

20,097 

20,020 

20,339 

21,267 

22,238 

Elementary  Grades  

92,656 

93,260 

94,671 

94,810 

94,030 

Kindergartens  

9,147 

9,452 

9,348 

9,916 

10,112 

Special  Schools  

1,199 

1,284 

1,290 

1,500 

1,426 

Totals  

123,750 

124,705 

126,419 

128,277 

128,597 

TOTAL  REGISTRATION. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1929. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  

811 

811 

High  and  Latin  

13,194 

12,550 

25,744 

53,123 

50,307 

103,430 

5,695 

5,510 

11,205 

933 

1,336 

2,269 

Totals  

72,945 

70,514 

143,459 
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SUMMARY. 

School  Yea?  Ending  June  30,  1929. 
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Schools. 

s 
"S 

Average  Nur 
Belonging. 

< 

V 

oj 

Total  R( 

Average 

"c  5 
v  a> 
OS 
u<, 

P- 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 

811 

796 

778 

98 

High  and  Latin  

25,744 

23,548 
94,283 
9,539 

21,880 
87,908 
7,820 

93 

Elementary  Grades  

103,430 

93 

11,205 

82 

Totals  

141,190 

128,166 

118,386 

92 

2,269 

1,713 

1,552 

91 

All    Day   Schools    (except   the  Con- 
tinuation School  and  Day  School  for 

143,459 

129,879 

119,938 

92 

Evening  High  

7,494 

4,200 

3,292 

78 

6,136 

3,429 

2,796 

82 

Boston  Trade  School  (Evening  Classes) .  . 

1,591 

770 

602 

78 

Totals  

15,221 

8,399 

6,690 

80 

Continuation  School  

6,271 

3,758 

3,623 

96 

1,024 

534 

417 

78 

Total  of  all  Day  and  Evening  Schools, 

165,975 

142,570 

130,668 

92 
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DAY  SCHOOLS, 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON, 
LATIN  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30, 1929. 


Schools. 

Total  Registration. 

Average 
Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

or! 
>> 

c 

« 

oi 

b 

"3 
o 
Eh 

in* 
>> 
O 
PP 

02 

6 

The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston  

811 

2,007 
1,113 
1,093 
994 

1,977 

1,970 
1,302 
2,563 
2,184 
1,073 
852 
1,299 
1,312 
1,521 

911 

2,542 
1,031 

796 

796 

1,923 
1,019 
1,045 

882 

1  731 

1,818 
1,155 
2,296 
1,982 
1,017 
774 
1,151 
1,231 
1,376 

827 

2,394 
927 

778 

778 

1,826 
976 
962 
820 

1,601 

1,658 
1,070 
2,126 
1,828 
973 
710 
1,065 
1,155 
1,308 

761 

2,183 
858 

18 

97 
43 
83 
62 

130 

160 
85 
170 
154 
44 
64 
96 
76 
68 

66 

211 

69 

98 

95 
96 
92 
93 

92 

91 
93 
93 
92 
96 
92 
93 
94 
95 

92 

91 
93 

High  and  Latin: 

1,923 

1,826 

Girls'  Latin  

1,019 

539 
421 

976 
495 
391 

pi, _ _i       — .  it; ,»u 

Dorchester  High  School  for 
Boys  

506 
461 

1  731 

467 
429 

1  601 

Dorchester  High  School  for 
Girls  

1,818 
598 

1,658 
554 

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

557 
2,296 

516 
2,126 

Girls'  High  

1,982 

1,828 

High  School  of  Commerce  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

1,017 

973 

774 
609 
885 

710 
562 
832 

542 
346 
1,376 

827 

503 
323 
1,308 

761 

Memorial  High   School  for 

Memorial  High  School  for 
Girls  

2,394 
542 

2,183 
499 

385 

359 

Totals,  High  and  Latin  

25,744 

11,967 

11,581 

23,548 

11,192 

10,688 

21,880 

1,668 

93 

Grand  Totals  

26,555 

11,967 

12,377 

24,344 

11,192 

11,466 

22,658 

1,686 

93 
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ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1929. 


School  Districts. 

Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1,382 

582 

672 

1,254 

548 

626 

1,174 

80 

94 

700 

636 

72 

708 

593 

64 

657 

51 

93 

2,885 

1,266 

1,270 

2,536 

1,167 

1,161 

2,328 

208 

92 

1,202 

895 

131 

1,026 

861 

121 

982 

44 

96 

822 

406 

393 

799 

381 

370 

751 

48 

94 

1,251 

311 

885 

1,196 

281 

826 

1,107 

89 

93 

911 

233 

515 

748 

220 

489 

709 

39 

95 

1,213 

571 

545 

1,116 

537 

507 

1,044 

72 

94 

Charles  Sumner  

1,325 

597 

588 

1,185 

559 

549 

1,108 

77 

94 

Christopher  Gibson  

1,168 

539 

609 

1,148 

498 

555 

1,053 

95 

92 

1,723 

879 

671 

1,550 

824 

628 

1,452 

98 

94 

1,305 

281 

783 

1,064 

257 

734 

991 

73 

93 

Donald  McKay  

1,169 

554 

479 

1,033 

538 

462 

1,000 

33 

97 

1,189 

858 

199 

1,057 

799 

183 

982 

75 

92 

817 

532 

179 

711 

499 

159 

658 

53 

93 

Edmund  P.  Tileston. . . 

1,642 

765 

774 

1,539 

702 

704 

1,406 

133 

91 

Edward  Everett  

1,644 

785 

722 

1,507 

737 

675 

1,412 

95 

94 

Elihu  Greenwood  

1,687 

633 

602 

1,235 

594 

564 

1,158 

77 

94 

Eliot  

2,031 

1,375 

448 

1,823 

1,321 

430 

1,751 

72 

96 

Emerson  

1,294 

671 

582 

1,253 

632 

541 

1,173 

80 

94 

Emily  A.  FiBeld  

1,151 

551 

521 

1,072 

513 

483 

996 

76 

94 

Everett  

1,062^ 

185 

650 

835 

171 

605 

776 

59 

93 

898 

442 

421 

863 

421 

398 

819 

44 

95 

Frank  V.  Thompson. . . 

1,447 

653 

788 

1,441 

600 

716 

1,316 

125 

91 

990 

230 

641 

871 

214 

605 

819 

52 

94 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln . .  . 

635 

462 

106 

568 

438 

99 

537 

31 

95 

Gaston  

1,108 

166 

831 

997 

152 

781 

933 

64 

94 

Gilbert  Stuart  

779 

407 

351 

758 

383 

328 

711 

47 

94 

Grover  Cleveland  

790 

355 

400 

755 

333 

367 

700 

55 

93 

1,633 

342 

1,132 

1,474 

323 

1,082 

1,405 

69 

95 

Harvard-Frothingham . 

1,045 

512 

439 

951 

480 

409 

889 

62 

93 

Henry  Grew  

1,304 

510 

497 

1,007 

480 

469 

949 

58 

94 

STATISTICS. 
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ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30, 1929. —  Continued. 


School  Distbicts. 

Total 

Registration. 

•    Average  Number 
Belonging. 

AVEBAGE 

Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Henry  L.  Higginson.  .  . 

1,097 

537 

-197 

1,034 

487 

448 

935 

99 

90 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

1,213 

547 

583 

1,130 

508 

536 

1,044 

86 

92 

Hugh  O'Brien  

1,898 

990 

690 

1,680 

921 

637 

1,558 

122 

93 

Hyde  

776 

150 

491 

641 

138 

462 

600 

41 

94 

Jefferson-Comins  

1,442 

640 

630 

1,270 

608 

598 

1,206 

64 

95 

John  A.  Andrew  

1,163 

604 

494 

1,098 

567 

465 

1,032 

66 

94 

John  Cheverus  

824 

407 

365 

772 

384 

344 

728 

44 

94 

John  Marshall  

1,645 

S19 

694 

1,513 

751 

632 

1,383 

130 

91 

John  Winthrop  

1,883 

827 

786 

1,613 

751 

710 

1,461 

152 

91 

Joseph  H.  Barnes  

1,163 

527 

565 

1,092 

496 

524 

1,020 

72 

93 

Julia  Ward  Howe  

1,324 

682 

627 

1,309 

630 

579 

1,209 

100 

92 

Lawrence  

804 

547 

137 

684 

525 

130 

655 

29 

96 

1,079 

502 

520 

1,022 

460 

471 

931 

91 

91 

Longfellow  

1,685 

746 

719 

1,465 

694 

664 

1,358 

107 

93 

Lowell  

1,074 

544 

497 

1:041 

515 

469 

984 

57 

95 

856 

347 

354 

701 

327 

332 

659 

42 

94 

Marv  Hemenway  

1,895 

898 

896 

1,794 

848 

840 

1,688 

106 

94 

Mather  

2,323 

1 ,134 

1 ,030 

2,164 

1 ,056 

952 

2,008 

156 

93 

Michelangelo  

996 

469 

393 

862 

452 

376 

828 

34 

96 

Minot  

1,007 

450 

413 

863 

424 

387 

811 

52 

94 

Norcross  

1,087 

177 

763 

940 

165 

717 

882 

58 

94 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. . . 

760 

364 

356 

720 

340 

333 

673 

47 

94 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 

1,068 

515 

566 

1,081 

481 

525 

1,006 

75 

93 

Phillips  Brooks  

1,683 

794 

762 

1,556 

733 

701 

1,434 

122 

92 

Prescott  

787 

367 

316 

683 

344 

296 

640 

43 

94 

Prince  

1,316 

492 

536 

1,028 

454 

491 

945 

83 

92 

Quincy  

997 

613 

258 

871 

582 

240 

822 

49 

94 

Rice  

1,079 

580 

367 

947 

546 

344 

890 

57 

94 

Robert  Gould  Shaw. . . 

2,378 

1,108 

1,048 

2,156 

1,033 

971 

2,004 

152 

93 

Robert  Treat  Paine. . .  . 

1,047 

508 

483 

991 

459 

437 

896 

95 

90 

Roger  Wolcott  

2,120 

1,063 

1,005 

2,068 

969 

908 

1,877 

191 

91 

Samuel  Adams  

2,464 

1,186 

1,102 

2,288 

1,125 

1,039 

2,164 

124 

95 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  6. 


ELEMENTARY  GRADES. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1929. — Concluded. 


School  Districts. 

Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1,059 

714 

172 

886 

664 

161 

825 

61 

93 

1,132 

279 

818 

1,097 

255 

755 

1,010 

87 

92 

1,484 

710 

607 

1,317 

670 

577 

1,247 

70 

95 

Theodore  Roosevelt. . . 

1,533 

657 

735 

1,392 

611 

679 

1,290 

102 

93 

Thomas  Gardner  

1,625 

771 

705 

1,476 

734 

666 

1,400 

76 

95 

I  nomas  JN .  Mart  

875 

684 

165 

849 

648 

154 

802 

47 

94 

rn„„„„„  o 

1,223 

598 

575 

1,173 

567 

544 

1,111 

62 

95 

Warren-Bunker  Hill. . . 

1,736 

796 

742 

1,538 

747 

695 

1,442 

96 

94 

Washington  

1,111 

448 

467 

915 

414 

433 

847 

68 

93 

Washington-Allston  

1,427 

653 

583 

1,236 

607 

537 

1,144 

92 

93 

Washington  Irving  

1,107 

508 

570 

1,078 

486 

540 

1,026 

52 

95 

Wells  

1,437 

502 

837 

1,339 

465 

782 

1,247 

92 

93 

Wendell  Phillips  

926 

780 

58 

838 

740 

54 

794 

44 

95 

William  Barton  Rogers, 

25 

304 

253 

557 

288 

238 

526 

31 

94 

William  E.  Endicott.. . 

1,595 

756 

776 

1,532 

686 

694 

1,380 

152 

90 

William  E.  Russell  

951 

414 

450 

864 

387 

418 

805 

59 

93 

William  L.  Garrison . .  . 

1,049 

547 

492 

1,039 

495 

440 

935 

104 

90 

103,430 

48,439 

45,844 

94,283 

45,293 

42,615 

87,908 

6,375 

93 

STATISTICS. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1929. 


School  Districts. 

Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

53 

22 

19 

41 

16 

15 

31 

10 

76 

Agassiz  

60 

26 

26 

52 

20 

19 

39 

13 

75 

410 

180 

152 

332 

140 

117 

257 

75 

77 

65 

25 

21 

46 

18 

16 

34 

12 

74 

Blackinton  

77 

27 

47 

74 

23 

40 

63 

11 

85 

Bowditch  

185 

73 

73 

146 

57 

59 

116 

30 

79 

Bowdoin  

116 

54 

42 

96 

45 

36 

81 

15 

84 

Chapman  

190 

77 

81 

158 

67 

70 

137 

21 

87 

Charles  Sumner  

209 

82 

102 

184 

70 

86 

156 

28 

85 

86 

48 

33 

81 

37 

27 

64 

17 

79 

Dearborn  

161 

69 

56 

125 

58 

47 

105 

20 

84 

Dillaway  

187 

68 

77 

145 

57 

64 

121 

24 

83 

Dudley  

155 

59 

72 

131 

50 

61 

111 

20 

85 

Dwight  

88 

30 

37 

67 

25 

31 

56 

11 

84 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

165 

67 

70 

137 

54 

57 

111 

26 

81 

Edward  Everett  

146 

64 

69 

133 

51 

54 

105 

28 

79 

Elihu  Greenwood  

207 

98 

86 

184 

76 

67 

143 

41 

78 

Eliot  

221 

103 

100 

203 

91 

87 

178 

25 

88 

162 

70 

68 

138 

57 

56 

113 

25 

82 

Emily  A.  Fifield  

128 

58 

52 

110 

50 

44 

94 

16 

85 

Everett  

57 

28 

13 

41 

22 

11 

33 

8 

80 

Francis  Parkman  

127 

53 

57 

110 

42 

48 

90 

20 

82 

Franklin 

121 

59 

43 

102 

49 

35 

84 

18 

82 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

80 

34 

32 

66 

30 

27 

57 

9 

86 

Gaston  

79 

41 

36 

77 

35 

30 

65 

12 

84 

Gilbert  Stuart  

142 

64 

57 

121 

53 

45 

98 

23 

81 

382 

150 

137 

287 

131 

117 

248 

39 

86 

210 

74 

63 

137 

60 

51 

111 

26 

81 

175 

74 

72 

146 

59 

59 

118 

28 

81 

Henry  L.  Higginson  

197 

109 

118 

227 

84 

93 

177 

50 

78 

159 

78 

71 

149 

64 

57 

121 

28 

81 

Hugh  O'Brien  

171 

86 

67 

153 

68 

55 

123 

30 

80 

14 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  XO.  6. 


KINDERGARTENS. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1929. —  Continued. 


School  Districts. 

Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

5 

Total. 

Boys. 

sr' 

'5 

Total. 

Hyde  

131 

55 

49 

104 

45 

39 

84 

20 

81 

Jeff  erson-Comins  

192 

85 

83 

168 

72 

71 

143 

25 

85 

John  A.  Andrew  

85 

40 

31 

71 

32 

25 

57 

14 

80 

John  Cheverus  

94 

41 

40 

81 

34 

33 

67 

14 

83 

John  Marshall  

214 

90 

93 

1S3 

71 

71 

142 

41 

78 

John  Winthrop  

162 

71 

72 

143 

54 

56 

110 

33 

76 

Julia  Ward  Howe  

102 

53 

27 

80 

44 

22 

66 

14 

83 

75 

24 

28 

52 

20 

23 

43 

9 

83 

Longfellow  

257 

111 

116 

227 

90 

93 

183 

44 

81 

131 

67 

62 

129 

58 

52 

110 

19 

85 

128 

50 

51 

101 

41 

43 

84 

16 

83 

Marv  Hemenway  

222 

86 

82 

168 

70 

68 

138 

30 

82 

298 

106 

125 

231 

93 

110 

203 

28 

88 

Minot  

65 

35 

24 

59 

30 

19 

49 

10 

83 

110 

44 

39 

83 

37 

31 

68 

15 

82 

82 

32 

31 

63 

26 

25 

51 

12 

81 

Phillips  Brooks  

179 

82 

68 

150 

65 

56 

121 

29 

81 

Prescott  

66 

28 

23 

51 

20 

16 

36 

15 

71 

Prince  

87 

32 

44 

76 

23 

33 

56 

20 

74 

Quincy  

127 

55 

47 

102 

47 

41 

88 

14 

86 

Rice  

43 

16 

22 

38 

13 

17 

30 

8 

79 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  

204 

114 

100 

214 

93 

81 

174 

40 

81 

Robert  Treat  Paine  

151 

68 

79 

147 

56 

63 

119 

28 

81 

Roger  Wolcott  

315 

161 

146 

307 

134 

121 

255 

52 

83 

370 

173 

194 

367 

145 

157 

302 

65 

82 

She  r  win  

97 

44 

45 

89 

36 

38 

74 

15 

83 

Shurtleff  

182 

79 

67 

146 

70 

58 

128 

18 

88 

Theodore  Lyman  

218 

83 

80 

163 

71 

69 

140 

23 

86 

Theodore  Roosevelt  

88 

35 

35 

70 

28 

30 

58 

12 

83 

Thomas  Gardner  

180 

75 

85 

160 

62 

72 

134 

26 

84 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

124 

49 

50 

99 

39 

41 

80 

19 

81 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

172 

74 

79 

153 

62 

68 

130 

23 

85 

STATISTICS. 
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KINDERGARTENS. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30, 1929. —  Concluded. 


c 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average 
Attendance. 

jnce. 

aJ 

_o 

OQ 

t> 

School  Districts. 

og 

"8 

Z  <o 

— 

a  ,2 

■ 

■9 

H 

GO 

"3 

I 

OS 

>> 

0 

O 

>> 

o 

o 

> 

p 

pq 

3 

H 

pq 

'6 

H 

< 

Ph 

211 

86 

83 

169 

69 

69 

138 

31 

82 

Washington  Allston  

112 

47 

46 

93 

38 

38 

76 

17 

82 

Wells  

285 

122 

107 

229 

95 

86 

181 

48 

79 

Wendell  Phillips  

50 

20 

16 

36 

17 

14 

31 

5 

86 

William  E.  Endicott  

276 

125 

124 

249 

101 

101 

202 

47 

81 

William  E.  Russell  

162 

70 

71 

141 

57 

56 

113 

28 

80 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  

187 

73 

75 

148 

58 

58 

116 

32 

78 

Totals  

11,205 

4,851 

4,688 

9,539 

3,975 

3,845 

7,820 

1,719 

82 

16 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  6. 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  Ending  June  30, 1929. 


School  Districts. 

Total 

Registration. 

Average  Number 
Beloxgixg. 

Average 
Attexdaxce. 

Average 
Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

450 
155 
75 
781 
808 

333 
74 

333 
149 
82 
649 
500 

307 
69 

307 
141 
68 
587 
449 

26 
8 
14 
62 
51 

92 
95 
83 
90 
90 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School, 
Boston  Trade  School  

75 
82 
649 

72 
68 
587 

Trade  School  for  Girls  

500 

449 

Totals  

2,269 

806 

907 

1,713 

727 

825 

1,552 

161 

91 

TRADE  SCHOOLS. 

Total  Registration  by  Departments,  School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1929. 
BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


Day. 

Department. 

Evening. 

Complete 

Original 

Enrollment. 

Enrollment. 

Automobile  mechanics. 

Electrical  

Machine  

Masonry  

Plumbing  

Printing  

Sheet  metal  

Woodworking  

Bricklaying  

Drawing  

Firing  and  engineering. 

Furniture  design  

Painting  and  graining. 

Paperhanging  

Plastering  

Welding  


Totals. 


154 

154 

112 

111 

77 

77 

22 

22 

92 

92 

92 

92 

45 

45 

187 

184 

781 


"77 


STATISTICS. 
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TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 


Department. 

Day. 

Extension. 

Totals. 

418 

1 

419 

109 

6 

115 

Operating  

180 

17 

197 

77 

77 

784 

24 

808 

Summer  Term,  1929. 


Total  registration   205 

Average  number  belonging   183 

Average  attendance   172 

Per  cent  of  attendance   93 

Average  daily  number  of  teachers   14 

Part-time  extension: 

Number  enrolled   6 

Hours  of  attendance   411 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  6. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 


Teachers 
College. 

Grades. 

Under  S 
Years. 

5  Years. 

6  Years. 

7  Years. 

8  Years. 

9  Years. 

All  Grades  

Females 

High  and  Latin  Schools. 

Girls 

Fourth-year  Group  \ 

Girls 

Girls 

Girls 

Girls 

Girls 

VI.    Class  JLatin  bcnools  < 

Girls 

Girls 

Totals  

Inter- 
mediate. 

Ninth  Grade  j 

Girls 

Totals  

Elementary  Schools. 

Seventh  Grade  j 

Girls 

4 
3 
68 
116 
1,789 
1,998 
1,856 
1,819 
725 
565 
135 
94 
21 
10 
24 
9 
179 
94 

Sixth  Grade  j 

Girls 

1 
4 
97 
146 
2,079 
2,242 
2,213 
1,956 
705 
499 
85 
70 
8 
5 

119 

53 

Fifth  Grade  { 

Girls 

1 
1 

81 
87 
2,440 
2,633 
2,177 
1,945 
510 
357 

Girls 

Third  Grade  { 

Girls 

1 
84 
101 
2,867 
2,854 
2,116 
1,809 
2 
1 
9 
2 

First  Grade  1 

Girls 
Boys . . . 
Girls... 
Boys . . . 
Girls..  . 
Boys . . . 
Girls... 
Boys . . . 

2 
3 

108 
124 
2 
1 

1 

112 
137 
3,789 
3,780 

62 
27 

Girls 

Totals  

240 

7,819 

9,846 

10,321 

10,282 

9,509 

STATISTICS.  19 


TO  AGE    AND  TO  GRADE,  OCTOBER  1,  1928. 


10  Years. 

1 1  Years. 

12  Years. 

13  Years. 

14  Years. 

15  Years. 

16  Years. 

03 
U 

c3 

o> 

r> 

18  Years. 

19  Years. 

20  Years. 

21  Years 
and  Over. 

Total. 

o 
& 

OA 

140 

1 Q7 

1  QQ 

loo 

DO 

oil 

2 

24 

140 

244 

197 

138 

66 

811 

5 
7 

40 
31 
20 

65 
29 
30 

32 
2 
17 

7 
2 

3 

20 
2 

170 

73 
70 

2 
20 
113 
127 
1,262 
1,340 
1,159 
1,064 
15 
15 
3 
1 

84 
139 
1,015 
1,206 
1,480 
1,528 
626 
559 
1 

793 
977 
1,129 
1,159 
679 
575 
176 
153 

858 
902 
512 
342 
177 
113 
35 
27 

377 
229 
116 
69 
28 
15 
8 
8 

64 
43 
21 
7 
5 
5 
1 

10 
4 
5 

3 
2 
4 

4 
6 
2 
1 
2 

2,192 
2,320 
2,919 
2,931 
3,761 
3,714 
3,019 
2,728 
205 
140 
300 
177 

6 
17 
122 
133 
944 
863 
63 
51 
11 
13 

4 
1 
70 
52 
116 
67 
87 
54 

2 
9 
6 
182 
100 

1 

17 

9 

27 

299 

451 

2,223 

5,121 

6,639 

5,654 

3,057 

974 

197 

40 

37 

24,719 

40 
75 

618 
880 

691 

898 

384 
337 

107 

63 

13 
16 

1 

2 

1,854 
2,271 

115 

1,498 

1,589 

721 

170 

29 

3 

4,125 

93 
96 
1,513 
1,846 
1,946 
1,880 
1,000 
806 
356 
241 
36 
29 
12 
2 
3 
1 
20 
7 
201 
82 

1,348 
1,682 
1,865 
1,682 
1,142 
923 
489 
298 
111 
63 
10 
4 
4 

1,724 
1,825 
1,039 
936 
568 
394 
190 
100 
38 
22 
2 
3 
3 

1,078 
852 
576 
385 
244 
157 
60 
45 
15 
10 
1 
1 

408 
322 
178 
96 
112 
74 
20 
14 
13 
2 

83 
55 
34 
16 
16 
16 
9 
4 

12 
12 
6 
7 
6 
1 
1 

5 
1 
2 

4,751 
4,846 
5,295 
5,092 
5,837 
5,505 
5,726 
5,370 
5,505 
5,220 
5,700 
5,447 
6,048 
5,555 
6,640 
6,156 
88 
68 
1,308 
592 

1 

78 
121 
1,733 
1,939 
2,070 
1,958 
955 
731 
186 
154 
31 
20 
3 
4 
21 
23 
189 
84 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

2 
1 
4 
9 
171 
68 

2 

1 

5 
6 
154 
74 

1 
4 
138 
58 

1 

3 
80 
44 

5 
6 

1 

1 

10,301 

10,170 

9,876 

7,083 

3,627 

1,369 

246 

49 

11 

90,749 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPILS  IN  RESPECT  BOTH 


Grades. 

Under  S 
Years. 

5  Years. 

6  Years. 

7  Years. 

8  Years. 

9  Years. 

Kinder- 
gartens. 

i 

Boys. . . 
Girls... 

3,842 
3,769 

855 
739 

18 
20 

Totals  

7,611 

1,594 

38 

Special  Schools. 

Horace  Mann  School  j 

Boys. . . 

1 
4 

7 
4 

6 
1 

5 
3 

5 
3 

Trade  School  for  Girls  

Girls..  . 
Girls 

1 

Boston  Trade  School  

Girls  . 

Totals  

1 

7,852 

5 

9,418 

11 

9,895 

7 

10,328 

8 

10,290 

8 

9,517 

Totals,  All  Day  Schools  

STATISTICS.  21 


TO  AGE  AND  TO  GRADE,  OCTOBER  1,  1928,  Concluded. 


10  Years. 

11  Years. 

12  Years. 

13  Years. 

14  Years. 

15  Years. 

16  Years. 

17  Years. 

18  Years. 

19  Years. 

20  Years. 

21  Years 
and  Over. 

Total. 

4,715 
4,528 

9,243 

1 

4 
4 

9 
6 
7 

7 
14 
9 

11 

9 
6 

13 
3 
9 
145 
180 

5 
8 
7 
154 
250 
10 

46 
78 
74 
416 
766 
396 

6 
3 

66 
182 

41 

2 
6 
30 
102 

93 

2 
7 
10 
35 
108 

4 

8 
67 

3 
5 
43 

4 
4 

34 

9 

10,337 

22 
10,491 

30 
10,472 

26 
10,830 

350 
10,687 

434 
9,165 

298 
6,392 

233 
3,508 

162 
1,394 

79 
473 

51 

229 

42 
145 

1,776 
131,423 

22 
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1,160 

680 
2,603 
1,002 

815 
1,197 

754 
1,158 
1,292 
1,192 
1,523 
1,138 

980 
1,043 

676 
1.581 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  TEACHER. 


Year. 

The  Teachers 
College  of  the 

City  of  Boston 
(Excluding 

Head  Master)  . 

High  and  Latin 

(Excluding 
Head  Master) . 

Elbme 

Grades 
(Excluding 
Principals) . 

NT  ART. 

Kindergartens . 

1905  

19 

9 

27 

3 

48 

4 

28.5 

1906  

20 

3 

27 

4 

48 

2 

28.1 

1907  

17 

0 

26 

9 

47 

9 

26.8 

1908 

16 

4 

26 

9 

47 

1 

1909  

14 

0 

29 

2 

45 

6 

25.7 

1910.  

15 

6 

27 

5 

43 

6 

25.6 

1910-11  

16 

0 

28 

9 

42 

2 

23.4 

1911-12  

16 

1 

28 

8 

40 

3 

25.9 

1912-13  

14 

0 

27 

8 

42 

7 

24.6 

1913-14  

13 

4 

29 

4 

43 

4 

24.6 

1914-15  

15 

4 

31 

2 

42 

9 

26.1 

1915-16  

19 

0 

30 

8 

42 

4 

26.1 

1916-17  

19 

6 

30 

3 

41 

4 

22.8 

1917-18  

16 

3 

28 

1 

40 

9 

24.2 

1918-19  

15 

3 

26 

7 

40 

1 

24.3 

1919-20  

14 

7 

27 

6 

41 

2 

24.8 

1920-21  

16 

4 

28 

8 

42 

4 

25.4 

1921-22  

16 

7 

30 

1 

41 

8 

25.4 

1922-23  

18 

5 

28 

7 

41 

0 

25.1 

1923-24  

19 

4 

27 

6 

40 

9 

25.3 

1924-25  

18 

1 

27 

4 

40 

3 

23.6 

1925-26  

17 

6 

26 

0 

39 

6 

22.3 

1926-27  

16 

4 

25 

0 

39 

3 

21.3 

1927-28  

17 

1 

24 

9 

38 

9 

20.5 

1928-29*  

16 

2 

24 

9 

38 

5 

20.3 

*  The  average  number  of  teachers  for  the  school  year  1928-29  was:  The  Teachers  College 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  49;  Latin  and  high,  943;  elementary  grades,  2,448;  kindergartens, 
311,  including  158  teachers  who  served  two  sessions. 


STATISTICS. 
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GRADUATES. 


THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON,  DAY  HIGH  AND 

LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

June.  1929. 


School. 

Degrees. 

Diplomas. 

Total. 

67 

177    j  283 

Day  High  and  Latin. 

Academic. 

Co-operative 
Industrial 
Courses. 

Total  Number 
of  Graduates. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

195 

195 
119 
150 
65 
353 
488 
180 
51S 
402 
237 
129 
157 
248 
240 
402 
158 

195 
119 
162 
110 
369 
48S 
192 
518 
402 
237 
129 
173 
24S 
240 
402 
15S 

119 
115 

5S 

488 
111 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys  

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls  

35 
7 

353 

12 
45 
16 

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

69 
518 

12 

Girls'  High  

402 

237 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

129 
107 
177 

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

50 
71 
240 

16 

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Memorial  High  School  (Girls)  

402 
113 

South  Boston  High  

45 

Totals,  Day  High  and  Latin  

1,820 

2,221 

4,041 

101 

4,142 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  FINISHING  EIGHTH  GRADE. 

(In  some  cases  with  diplomas  and  some  without.) 
June,  1929. 


District. 


Boys.   Girls.  Total. 


District. 


Boys.   Girls.  Total 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Agassiz  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Blackinton  

Bow  ditch  

Christopher  Gibson  

Dearborn  

Dillaway  

Donald  McKay  Intermediate. 

Dudley  

Dwight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

Edward  Everett  

Everett  

Francis  Parkman  


Frank    V.    Thompson  Inter- 
mediate  


Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

Gaston  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Grover  Cleveland  Intermediate, 

Harvard-Frothi  ngham  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Horace  Mann  

Hugh  O'Brien  

Hyde  

Jefferson-Comins  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Joseph  H.  Barnes  Intermediate 

Lawrence  

Lewis  Intermediate  

Lowell  


71 

85 
102 
97 


98 


180 

92 
63 
66 
63 


212 
3 
54 


39 
97 
51 

100 
5 

103 


63 
60 
24 
86 

172 
62 

162 
58 


115 


50 
87 
96 
82 
97 
132 


70 
79 
69 
45 

245 
66 


106 
30 

103 
39 

103 
3 
80 
65 
74 
54 
41 
75 

198 


139 
61 


159 
85 

217 
97 

116 
87 

185 

180 
97 

312 
92 
63 

136 

142 
69 
97 

457 

69 

54 
106 

69 
200 

90 
203 
8 
183 

65 
137 
114 

65 
161 
370 

62 
301 
119 


Martin  

Mary  Hemenway  

Mather  

Michelangelo  Intermediate. 

Minot  

Norcross  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Inter- 
mediate  


Phillips  Brooks.  .  .  . 

Prescott  

Prince  

Quincy  

Rice  

Robert  Gould  Shaw 


fefcerwin. 
Shurtleff. 


Theodore 
mediate. 


Roosevelt 


^nter- 


Thomas  Gardner  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

Washington  Intermediate  

Washington  AUston  

rving  Inter- 


Washington 
mediate. . 


William  E.  Russell. 


William  Barton  Rogers  Inter- 
mediate  


Totals  

Summary. 
The  Teachers  College. 

Boston  Clerical  

Day  High  and  Latin. . 
Day  Elementary  


Totals  f. 


33 
74 
96 
161 
51 


39 

172 
96 
28 
56 
59 
76 

102 
34 


105 
65 
95 
68 

147 
66 

184 
40 

136 


1,458 


*1,921 
i,458 


6,379 


*  Including  101  boys  who  have  completed  five-year  industrial  course. 

t  In  addition,  79  pupils  graduated  from  high  school,  and  202  pupils  finished  the  eighth  grade  because 
of  work  done  in  the  summer  review  schools  (see  pages  33  and  34). 


STATISTICS. 
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SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

{Graduates,  September,  1929.) 
(As  a  Result  of  Summer  Review  School  Work.) 


High  School. 


Boys. 


Brighton  High  

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys. 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls. 

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  School  

High  School  of  Commerce  

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Memorial  High  (Girls)  


Totals. 


12 


17 


43 


34 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  COMPLETING  GRADE  VIII  AS  A  RESULT  OF 
SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOL  WORK. 


School  or  District. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

School  or  District. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

Public  Latin  

3 

3 

Lawrence  

1 



1 

1 

Agassiz  

9 

9 

Lewis  Intermediate  

1 

Bennett  

1 

1 

2 

Mary  Hemenway  

5 

1 

6 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

Michelangelo  Intermediate  

1 

Christopher  Gibson  

1 

1 

2 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

4 

5 

9 

Dearborn  

1 

1 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Inter- 

mediate  

14 

16 

30 

1 

1 

Phillips  Brooks  

5 

4 

9 

Dudley  

1 

1 

Prescott  

1 

1 

Edward  Everett  

6 

2 

8 

Prince 

j 

1 

Francis  Parkman  

2 

4 

6 

Rice  

3 

3 

Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermedi- 
ate 

g 

13 

Robert  Gould  Shaw* 

4 

4 

Franklin  

5 

5 

Sherwin  

1 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

4 

4 

Shurtleff  

4 

4 

2 

2 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Intermedi- 

ate  

1 

2 

3 

Grover  Cleveland  Intermediate, 

4 

4 

8 

Thomas  Gardner  

3 

5 

8 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

1 

4 

5 

Thomas  X.  Hart  

8 

8 

Hugh  O'Brien  

1 

3 

4 

Washington  Intermediate  

1 

2 

3 

Jefferson-Comins  

1 

2 

3 

John  A.  Andrew  

1 

1 

Washington  Irving  Intermedi- 
ate  

2 

2 

4 

4 

William  Barton  Rogers  Inter- 

5 

1 

6 

John  Winthrop  

2 

2 

Totals  

113 

89 

202 

Joseph  H.  Barnes  Intermediate, 

2 

6 

8 

STATISTICS. 
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SUMMER  REVIEW   INTERMEDIATE    AND  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  PUPILS  PROMOTED. 

September,  1929. 


Name  of  School. 

H 

B 
S 

6 

Grade  VIII. 

Grade  VII. 

Grade  VI. 

Grade  V. 

Grade  IV. 

Special 
English 
Class. 

Totals. 

4 

6 
31 

4 

70 

202 

Intermediate. 

zy 
66 

105 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  

37 

95 

148 

280 

Elementary. 
Abraham  Lincoln 

26 
17 

82 
26 

45 
52 
98 
55 
125 
144 
45 
75 
92 
62 
87 

65 
58 
90 
43 
124 
133 
60 
108 
111 
58 
65 

51 

36 
66 
48 
86 
112 
50 
98 
88 
54 
42 

269 
189 
258 
188 
342 
389 
201 
356 
335 
216 
207 

4 

13 

29 
3 

4 

Shurtleff  

12 
22 
16 
1 

32 
51 
21 
41 

2 
2 
7 

Theodore  Roosevelt  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Wells  

13 

107 

285 

880 

915 

731 

32 

2,950 

Grand  Totals  

41 

202 

433 

880 

915 

731 

32 

3,234 

36 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  XO.  6. 


SUMMER  REVIEW   INTERMEDIATE  AND  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  PUPILS  NOT  PROMOTED. 

September,  1929. 


Name  of  School. 

Grade  IX. 

Grade  VIII. 

Grade  VII. 

Grade  VI. 

Grade  V. 

Grade  IV. 

Special 
English 
Class. 

Totals. 

4 

4 
4 

4 

19 
23 

Intermediate. 

3 
5 

12 
14 

Totals 

8 

8 

26 

42 

Elementary. 

1 

3 
3 

3 
7 
8 
15 
4 
8 
18 
25 
60 
29 
4 

6 

2 
13 
14 

6 
11 

8 
14 
45 
37 
10 

1 

10 
5 
15 
6 
20 
5 
7 
44 
41 
17 

14 
22 
28 
54 
17 
39 
36 
57 
167 
118 
33 

Dudley  

2 

2 

8 
1 

Hugh  O'Brien  

Shurtleff  

3 
5 
2 
2 

2 
6 
12 

9 

4 

Welle  

2 

Totals  

15 

44 

181 

166 

171 

8 

585 

Grand  Totals  

12 

23 

70 

181 

166 

171 

8 

631 

STATISTICS. 


ADMISSIONS  TO  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

September,  1928. 


School  to  Which  Pupils 
Were  Admitted. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boston  High 

School 
Graduates, 
June,  1928. 

Received 
from  Other 

Sources, 
September, 
1928. 

Average  Age 
of  All  Admitted. 

Years. 

Months. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 

255 

255 

216 

39 

17 

10 

ORIGINAL  ADMISSIONS  TO  GRADE  X,  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

September,  1928. 


Schools  to  Which  Pupils 
Were  Admitted. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Admitted 
from  Boston 
Intermediate 

Districts, 


Received 
from  Other 

Sources, 
September, 
1928. 


Average  Age 
of  All  Admitted. 


Years.  Months. 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys. 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls. 

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Memorial  High  (Boys)  

Memorial  High  (Girls)  

South  Boston  High  


87 
68 
341 


146 

336 


SI 


33 
34 
170 
247 


29 


116 
1 


358 
141 


319 


141 
32 
111 


376 
140 


38 


203 
69 
341 
358 
287 
336 
319 
81 
141 
65 
145 
170 
247 
376 


26 


177 
69 
325 
329 
276 
297 
282 
61 
108 
39 
106 
164 
239 
353 
166 


12 


26 


16 
29 
11 

39 
37 
20 
33 
26 
39 


23 


14 


14 
15 
15 
15 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


Totals 


1,610 


1,735 


3,345 


3,017 


328 


15 


38  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  XO.  6. 


ADMISSIONS  TO  GRADE  IX,  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOLS. 

September,  1928. 


Schools  to  Which  PrpiLs 
Were  Admitted. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boston 
Elementary 
Graduates, 
June,  1928. 


Received 
from  Other 

Sources, 
September, 
1928. 


Average  Age 
of  All  Admitted, 


Years.  Months. 


Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys. 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls. 

East  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts. . .  . 

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Memorial  High  (Boys)  

Memorial  High  (Girls)  

South  Boston  High  


385 


146 
114 

272 


114 

427 


203 


188 
78 
386 
496 


140 


189 
77 
161 


198 
129 


536 


225 
243 
174 


604 
93 


*  385 
tl89 
223 
275 
272 
198 
243 
427 
536 
203 
225 
431 
252 
386 
496 
604 
233 


215 
119 
156 
148 
172 
162 
123 
296 
346 
106 
178 
305 
172 
274 
457 
497 
161 


170 
70 
67 
127 
100 
36 
120 
131 
190 
97 
47 
126 
80 
112 
39 
107 
72 


Totals. 


2,949 


2,629 


5,578 


3,887 


1,691 


14 


*  In  addition  312  pupils  were  admitted  to  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
t  In  addition  178  pupils  were  admitted  to  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 


STATISTICS. 
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ADMISSIONS  TO  GRADE  IX,  INTERMEDIATE. 
September,  1928. 


Schools  to  Which  Pupils 
Were  Admitted. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boston 
Elementary 
Graduates, 
June,  1928. 


Received 
from  Other 

Sources, 
September, 
1928. 


Abraham  Lincoln  

Bennett  

Bigelow  

Donald  McKay  Intermediate  

Frank  V.  Thompson  Intermediate. 

Gaston.  .  .  .  :  

Grover  Cleveland  Intermediate.  . . 

Henry  L.  Pierce  

John  Winthrop  

Joseph  H.  Barnes  Intermediate.  . . 

Lewis  Intermediate  

Mary  Hemenway  

Michelangelo  Intermediate  

Norcroes  


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Intermedi- 
ate  


Robert  Gould  Shaw  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Roosevelt  Intermediate. 

Washington  Intermediate  

Washington  Allston  

Washington  Irving  Intermediate.  . 

Totals  


47 
S4 
86 
147 

200 


91 
64 
143 
124 
71 
123 


158 
76 


97 
137 

54 
133 

1,930 


97 
117 


121 

281 
90 
1C3 
109 
74 
154 
120 
88 
76 
76 

168 
79 
68 

142 

159 
58 

177 

2,357 


144 
201 

86 
268 
481 

90 
198 
200 
138 
297 
244 
159 
199 

76 

326 
155 
68 
239 
296 
112 
310 

4,287 


141 

192 
S5 
268 
473 
87 
194 
200 
138 
2S9 
244 
153 
199 
75 

323 
155 
68 
235 
294 
109 
300 

4,222 


14 

10 

14 

2 

13 

9 

14 

14 

3 

14 

14 

8 

14 

3 

14 

4 

14 

4 

14 

14 

5 

14 

2 

14 

2 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  6. 


TEACHERS. 


SUMMARY  OF  ALL  TEACHERS  —  June  30,  1929. 
Number  of  Schools. 


Number 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Schools. 

of 

Schools. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston, 

1 

14 

33 

47 

17 

492 

447 

939 

Elementary  

*81 

194 

2,364 

2,558 

Kindergarten  

'260 

*316 

316 

Special  

«6 

230 

355 

585 

Totals  ."  

930 

3,515 

4,445 

1  Represents  the  number  of  districts. 

'Includes  ninety-three  kindergartens  established  on  double-session  basis. 

1  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  these  teachers  served  two  sessions  so  that  the  kinder- 
gartens were  operated  with  the  equivalent  of  474  teachers. 

*  Horace  Mann  School,  Boston  Clerical  School,  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School,  Boston 
Trade  School,  Trade  School  for  Girls,  and  Continuation  School.  The  number  of  teachers 
given  includes  the  teachers  of  the  special  schools  and  all  general  supervisors  and  directors. 


THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 
June  30,  1929. 


Rank. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Head  Master  

1 
1 

t8 

1 

8 
10 

4 
21 

2 

Masters  

♦10 

4 

21 
2 

Totals  

14 

33 

47 

*  Excludes  one  first  assistant,  who  is  also  Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages, 
t  Excludes  one  master,  who  is  assigned  Principal  of  the  Model  School. 


STATISTICS. 
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SUMMARY  OF  HIGH  AND  LATIN  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
June  30,  1929. 


Rank. 


Men. 


Women. 


Head  Masters  

Masters,  Heads  of  Departments  

First  Assistants,  Heads  of  Departments. 

Masters  

Junior  Masters  

Assistants  

Instructors,  Special  Branches  

Assistant  Instructors,  Special  Branches  . 

Co-operative  Instructors  

Senior  Instructors  

Industrial  Instructors  


16 


1343 


31 


2  384 


19 


12 


Totals. 


492 


447 


1  Includes  thirty  temporary  junior  masters. 

2  Includes  fourteen  temporary  assistants. 


SUMMARY  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 
June  30,  1929. 


Rank. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

64 
96 

17 

81 
96 
219 
6 
121 
541 
1,494 

219 
6 

120 
511 
1,491 

Masters'  Assistants,  Special  Classes  

1 
30 
3 

194 

2,364 

2,558 

Kindergartens: 

163 
153 

163 
153 

Totals  

194 

2,680 

2,874 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  6. 


SPECIAL   TEACHEBS,   SUPERVISORS   AND  DIRECTORS. 
June  30,  1929. 


Men. 


Women. 


Boston  Clerical  School  

Horace  Mann  School  

Day  Industrial  Schools: 

Trade  School  for  Girls  

Boston  Trade  School  

Household  Science  and  Arts  

Department  of  Manual  Arts  

Music  Department  

Practice  and  Training  

Primary  Supervisors  

Elementary  Supervisors  

Director  of  Evening  Schools  

Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  

Continuation  School  

Educational  Investigation 


15 


113 
12 


Department  of 
Measurement. . 


and 


Board  of  Examiners  

Director  of  Kindergartens  

Assistant  Director  of  Kindergartens . 

Director  of  Special  Classes  

Assistant  Director  of  Special  Classes  . 

Commercial  Coordinator  

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School .... 

Day  School  for  Immigrants  

Speech  Improvement  Classes  

Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes  .  .  . 

Director  of  Penmanship  

Assistant  Director  of  Penmanship . . . 
Department  of  Physical  Education. . 

Director  of  School  Hygiene  

Department  of  Vocational  Guidance. 


13 


»13 
»18 


137 
50 
13 
6 
2 
2 
2 

22 


11 


Totals. 


231 


355 


1  Includes  one  teacher  of  physical  education. 

2  In  addition  there  were  eighteen  special  assistants. 

MISCELLANEOUS  SUPERVISORS. 


Nurses  (including  supervising  nurse)  

School  Physicians  (including  Supervisor  of  Nutrition  Classes) 

Head  Supervisor  of  Attendance  

Supervisors  of  Attendance  

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  

Director  of  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools 


63 
66 
1 
31 
1 
1 


STATISTICS. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


Summary  of  Statistics  —  School  Year  1928-1929. 


A 

o 

■ 
o 

o 

JS 
w 

u 

<u 

-a 

« 

03 

S 

Total  Registration. 

X> 

o 

6 

qq 
*o 

H 

°s 

U 

o 
C 
H 

■s 

o 

s 

0 

rage 

£  d 
SP® 

rage 

«  5 

3 
fc 

K 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

■«i 

<3 

>-.  < 

High  Schools  

2 

54 

1,283 

616 

1,899 

1,015 

793 

222 

78 

Commercial  High 

9 

128 

2,076 

3,519 

5,595 

3,185 

2,499 

686 

78 

Elementary  Schools. . . 

16 

203 

2,512 

3,624 

6,136 

3,429 

2,796 

633 

82 

Boston  Trade  School,* 

1 

53 

1,590 

1 

1,591 

770 

602 

168 

78 

Totals   

28 

438 

7,461 

7,760 

15,221 

8,399 

6,690 

1,709 

80 

*  Includes  three  branches. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  6. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1928-1929  —  Continued. 


SO* 

Total  Registration. 

d 

e 

h 

AUG 

e 

o 

O  03 

"o 

5 

•1 

6 

-WO 

II 

bog 

s« 

P  O 

oi 

8 
1 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

< 

< 

< 

Ah 

3 

High  Schools: 

Central  

1,086 

614 

1,700 

914 

715 

199 

78 

91 

Mechanic  Arts  

197 

2 

199 

101 

78 

23 

77 

74 

Totals  

1,283 

616 

1,899 

1,015 

793 

222 

78 

Commercial  High 

Schools : 

Brighton  

99 

196 

295 

141 

103 

38 

73 

74 

137 

174 

311 

203 

166 

37 

82 

74 

578 

795 

1,373 

693 

534 

159 

77 

7d. 
1 1 

East  Boston  

248 

287 

535 

343 

278 

65 

81 

74 

Girls'  

590 

590 

335 

251 

84 

75 

74 

Hyde  Park  

124 

147 

271 

134 

108 

26 

81 

74 

Roxbury  

459 

847 

1,306 

736 

585 

151 

79 

74 

South  Boston  

273 

328 

601 

388 

316 

72 

81 

73 

158 

155 

313 

212 

158 

54 

75 

74 

Totals  

2,076 

3,519 

5,595 

3,185 

2,499 

686 

78 

3,359 

4,135 

7,494 

4,200 

3,292 

908 

78 

STATISTICS. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1928-1929  —  Concluded. 


Elementary 
Schools. 


Total  Registration. 


Males.   Females.  Total 


o)  a 
m  <v 

2.3 


Bigelow  

Brighton  

Comins  

Dearborn  

Edward  Everett  

Eliot  

Franklin  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln. . . . 

Hyde  Park  

Joseph  H.  Barnes  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Phillips  Brooks  

Roger  Wolcott  

Theodore  Roosevelt.  .  .  . 

Washington  

Washington  Irving  


185 
83 
215 
159 
88 
268 
356 
90 
90 
256 
104 
138 
90 
72 
283 
107 


Totals. 


2,584 


Enrolment  transferred 
to  Comins  Evening 
School  


176 
177 
314 
241 
281 

61 
428 
254 

89 
171 
197 
244 
225 
130 
318 
448 


3,754 


130 


361 
260 
529 
400 
369 
329 
784 
344 
179 
427 
301 
382 
315 
*202 
601 
555 


193 
130 
240 
215 
178 
186 
425 
167 
92 
259 
175 
230 
197 
121 
353 
268 


6,338 


202 


3,429 


159 
99 
192 
181 
146 
147 
341 
149 
72 
221 
158 
194 
155 
93 
279 
210 


2,796 


34 
31 
48 
34 
32 
39 
84 
18 
20 
38 
17 
36 
42 
28 
74 
58 


633 


Totals. 


2,512 


3,624 


6,136 


3,429 


2,796 


633 


Trade  Schools 
(Evening  Classes). 


Boston  Trade  

Brighton  Branch  

East  Boston  Branch . 
Hyde  Park  Branch. . 


Totals. 


1,336 
63 
60 
131 

1,590 


1,337 
63 
60 
131 

1,591 


607 
41 
40 

82 

770 


35 
34 
64 

602 


138 


18 


168 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO. 


6. 


Totals  for  Each 
Grade  or  Subject. 

5,595 
1,899 

7,494 

7,494 
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to 

CO 
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CO 
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«o 
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IN 

CO 

1< 

OS 

CO 
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17 

Years. 
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00  CO 
CO 
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t» 
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CO 
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— 1 

OS  OS 
CO  w 

■£1 
00 

»o 

16 

Years. 
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CO  -<9< 
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00 

«o 

s 

•sa[wj^ 

x  — 

00  CO 
CO  -t 

CM 

15 
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S 
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CO 
CO 

sapjjv 

oc  Tt< 

<N 

CM 
t» 

14 
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CO 

O 

U3 

■e 
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*' 

CO 

o 
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X  f 

<n 

h  | 
a  s 
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*  a 
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h  65 
*° 
•J  H 


"sea: 


S5«5 

<5& 
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re  »-i 
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Totals  for  Each 
Grade  or  Subject. 

7,494 
6  136 
1,591 

15,221 

4,135 
3,624 
1 

o 

CO 

l> 

3,359 
1,590 

CD 

35  Years 
and  Over. 

CN  lO 
CN  CO 

~>  a> 

00 

© 

O)     i-l  b> 
G>     "3  O 

«o  cn 

o 

lO 

00 

Over  25  and 
Under  35 
Years. 
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Is-  cn 
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00 
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CN      CN  X 
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CO 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 
School  Year  1928-1929  Extension  of  Term. 


u 

S 

OQ 
-l-> 

Elementary 
School 

Total  Registration. 

age  Numb 
longing. 

age 

tendance. 

age 
sence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

ber  of  Ni| 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

fa  Q) 

< 

< 

Aver; 
Ab 

Num 

Franklin  

77 

81 

158 

137 

116 

21 

85 

15 

DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

School  Year  1928-1929. 


00 

of 

ir  Teachei 

Total  Registration. 

Number 
ling. 

lance. 

0J 
O 

6 
o 

h  .3 

S  3 

0)  c 

bo  o> 

Per  Cent 
Attenc 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

fa  o> 

< 

Aver 
Ab 

2* 

178 

846 

1,024 

534 

417 

117 

78 

Not  including  special  assistants. 


CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

School  Year  1928-1929. 


Classes. 

Number  of  Regular 
Teachers. 

Total 
Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average  Attendance. 

Average  Absence. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Compulsory  Classes  

46 

3,459 

2,812 

6,271 

3,758 

3,623 

135 

96 

52 
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DAY  PRACTICAL  ARTS  CLASSES. 

School  Year  1928-1929. 


Total 
Registra- 

CD 

x> 

endance. 

lence. 

6 

CO 

C 

O 
'S 

1 

Oviwuiii 

tion. 

h 

< 

Si 

< 

a 

o 

%£ 

9) 
60 
oj 

V 
60 

9 

Females. 

S?B 

Avei 

Avei 

s 

Ellen  H.  Richards  

47 

38 

33 

5 

87 

120 

Frstncis  Pjirlcixuiii 

25 

18 

12 

6 

67 

62 

Helen  F.  Burgess  

22 

17 

13 

4 

76 

62 

John  Lothrop  Motley  

39 

23 

16 

7 

70 

57 

Little  Em'ly  

24 

16 

12 

4 

75 

54 

25 

16 

10 

6 

63 

61 

Mi  not  

29 

21 

18 

3 

86 

59 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  

12 

12 

11 

1 

92 

12 

19 

17 

15 

2 

88 

60 

Stoughton  

22 

16 

13 

3 

81 

62 

Totals  

264 

194 

153 

41 

79 

609 

SUMMER  VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

1929. 


o 

CD 

Name  of  School. 

;istrati< 

"3 

3 

©JO 

ge 

endanc 

ent  of 
endanc 

lis 

UC  u 

—  on 

as  45 

OS 

C5  5  CB 

53 

Eh 

< 

Dearborn  

1,224 

782 

550 

56 

26 

796 

676 

604 

89 

24 

Hancock  

1,947 

1,549 

1,395 

92 

54 

1,465 

812 

634 

78 

24 

Rice  

1,524 

689 

607 

88 

22 

998 

813 

698 

86 

24 

Theodore  Lyman  

2,296 

1,502 

1,304 

87 

48 

Totals...  

10,250 

6,823 

5,792 

85 

222 
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SUMMER  REVIEW  SCHOOLS. 

1929. 


c 
_o 

-  » 

6 

Name  of  School. 

;istra< 

u 

<u 

^£ 

e 

03 
T5 

M§ 

ent  o: 
endar 

ge  Di 
nber 
chers 

2  a; 

u  5 

2  3  § 

> 

5S<1 

> 

H 

< 

1,554 

1  AIT 
1,11/ 

1 

1  ,ODd 

96 

65 

Intermediate: 

Lewis  

411 

369 

351 

95 

12 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  

641 

612 

600 

98 

19 

Totals  

1  052 

981 

951 

97 

31 

Klementary : 

Abraham  Lincoln  

595 

550 

532 

97 

19 

Bigelow  

367 

341 

325 

95 

13 

Dudley  

341 

308 

294 

96 

11 

Henry  Grew  

394 

364 

354 

97 

12 

Hugh  O'Brien  

443 

408 

395 

97 

14 

Sarah  Greenwood  

560 

532 

517 

97 

18 

Shurtleff  

369 

345 

339 

98 

12 

Theodore  Roosevelt  

719 

638 

619 

97 

23 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

679 

624 

604 

97 

20 

466 

426 

410 

96 

14 

Wells  

450 

418 

405 

97 

14 

Totals  

5,383 

4,954 

4,794 

97 

170 

Grand  Totals  

7,989 

7,352 

7,110 

97 

266 

LONG   ISLAND  HOSPITAL  SUMMER  REVIEW  CLASS. — 1929. 


Name  of  School. 


< 


0£ 
<-<< 


S.  «  <*> 

w  «  o 

03  S  05 

u  3  Oi 


Long  Island  Hospital  Summer  Review 
Class  


Totals. 


28 


28 


28 


28 


2* 


28 


100 


100 
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CITY  HOSPITAL  SUMMER  REVIEW  CLASS.  — 1929. 


c 

_o 

2 

a 
a 

B 

o 

Name  of  School. 

st  pat 

E 
3 

R-S 

S3 

nto 

_'5> 
«S 

S§ 

3| 

-  - 

S3  §  S3 
u  3  *> 

is 

h 

< 

< 

c 

City  Hospital  Summer  Review  Class. .  . 

49 

49 

49 

100 

1 

Totals  

49 

49 

49 

100 

1 

PLAYGROUNDS. 

Number  of  Teachers,  School  Year  1928-1929. 


oe 

C 

CO 

c 

•  £ 

T-!  r- 

■ 

o 

Seasons. 

S3 

.22 

»*■ 

stants 

isistai 

irviso 

Teac 

10 

t< 

2 

CO 
< 

m 

Sup( 

Play 

Totf 

1928. 

Fall  (September  17  to  November  23): 

3 

90 

93 

99 

29 

36 

4 

22 

190 

Totals  

99 

29 

36 

112 

283 

1929. 

Spring  (March  25  to  June  29) : 

3 

93 

96 

106 

58 

6 

4 

22 

196 

Totals  

106 

58 

6 

7 

115 

292 

Summer  (July  1  to  August  10) : 

135 

98 

22 

4 

259 

Totals  

135 

98 

22 

4 

259 

Summer  (August  12  to  September  13) : 

132 

29 

94 

4 

259 

Totals  

132 

29 

94 

4 

259 

STATISTICS. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE  SUMMARY. 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1929. 


School. 

Number 
of 

Buildings. 

Number 
of 

Portables. 

Assembly 
Halls. 

Drill 
Halls 
and 
Gymnasia. 

Construction  of 
schoolhouses. 

Wood. 

Brick. 

The  Teachers 
College  of  the 
City  of  Boston, 

High  and  Latin  .  . 

Elementary  

*2 
21 
269 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 
19 
87 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
21 
220 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

31 
190 

49 

Boston  Clerical 
School  

Boston  Trade 
School  

2 

Trade  School  for 
Girls  

Horace  Mann 
School  

Continuation 

Totals  

298 

'223 

113 

49 

249 

*  Includes  one  elementary  building  (Patrick  A.  Collins  Building)  used  jointly  by  Teachers 
College  and  Girls'  Latin  School. 

Note. —  In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  in  use  during  the  school  year  the  following 
rented  quarters:  High  School,  1;  elementary  schools,  6,  and  the  Continuation  School, 
868  Washington  street.  Classes  were  also  conducted  at  Fort  Strong  (Long  Island),  Deer 
Island,  Boston  City  Hospital,  Long  Island  Hospital  School,  Prendergast  Preventorium, 
House  of  Good  Samaritan  and  Robert  Breck  Brigham  Hospital. 
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EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  *  —  SEASON  OF  1928-1929. 

1.  Number  of  School  Centers  maintained  by  the  appropriation 

for  the  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  ....  13 

2.  Number  of  buildings  other  than  School  Centers  occupied  by 

"Non-School  Center"!  groups  and  "Additional  Use"£ 
organizations   77 

3.  Total  number  of  buildings  occupied   90 

4.  Total  number  of  different  openings  of  schoolhouses  after 

school  hours  3,222 


School  Center  and  Other  Buildings. 

Total 
Attendance. 

School  Center  Buildings  

518,477 
277,748 

Grand  Total  

796,225 

School  Center  and  Other  Buildings. 

Average 
Daily 
Attendance. 

523 
124 

*  Figures  from  June,  1928,  to  June,  1929- 

t  Occupancy  charges  met  by  the  appropriation  for  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools, 
j  Occupancy  charges  met  by  the  organization  occupying  accommodations. 


NON-SCHOOL  CENTER  GROUPS,  1928-1929. 


Total  number  of  different  Teacher,  Pupil,  etc.,  groups  meeting 
in  school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools    ...  ...  55 

Total  number  of  different  Day  School  Mothers'  Clubs  meeting 
in  school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools    .      .      .      .  .  42 

Total  number  of  different  Boy  Scout  Troops  meeting  in  school 
buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Extended 
Use  of  Public  Schools   37 

Total  number  of  different  Home  and  School  Associations  meet- 
ing in  school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools     ......  28 

Total  number  of  different  Girl  Scout  Troops  meeting  in  school 
buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Extended 
Use  of  Public  Schools   15 

Total  number  of  different  Alumni  and  Alumnae  Associations 
meeting  in  school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools    ....  14 

Total  number  of  different  District  Improvement  Associations 
meeting  in  school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools   12 


STATISTICS. 
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Total  number  of  different  Community  Activities  groups  meeting 
in  school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools   5 

Total  number  of  different  American  Legion  Posts  meeting  in 
school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools    ........  5 

Total  number  of  different  Boards  of  Election  Commissioners 
meeting  in  school  buildings  at  the  expense  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools     ....  1 

Total   214 

ADDITIONAL  USE  GROUPS,  1928-1929.  . 

Total  number  of  different  Benevolent  and  Charitable  Organiza- 
tions using  school  buildings  paying  fuel,  light,  custodian  and 
other  service  charges   65 

Total  number  of  different  Social  and  Fraternal  Organizations 
using  school  buildings  paying  fuel,  light,  custodian  and  other 
service  charges  .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      ...  63 

Total  number  of  different  Political  Rallies  held  in  school  buildings 

paying  fuel,  light,  custodian  and  other  service  charges      .      .  49 

Total  number  of  different  Educational  Groups  using  school  build- 
ings paying  fuel,  light,  custodian  and  other  service  charges     .  5 

Total  number  of  different  Civil  Service  Commissions  using  school 

buildings  paying  fuel,  light,  custodian  and  other  service  charges,  2 

Total  number  of  different  Boards  of  Bar  Examiners  using  school 

buildings  paying  fuel,  light,  custodian  and  other  service  charges,  1 

Total   185 
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ATTENDANCE  — SCHOOL  CENTER  BUILDINGS— 1928-1929. 


Total 
Attendance. 


Brighton  High  School  Center: 

Affiliated  Groups  

43,781 
1,665 
1,175 

Total                                                                         .  .    

46,621 

Charlestown  High  School  Center: 

.  .  24,277 
3,759 
399 

Total                               .  .    

28,435 

Dorchester  High  School  Center: 

41,737 
3,701 
696 

Total     

46,134 

East  Boston  School  Center  (Joseph  H.  Barnes  School): 

42,289 
2,345 
125 

Total   

44,759 

English  High  School  Center: 

21,142 
3,246 

Total    

24,388 

Fenway  School  Center  (Teachers  College): 

16,949 
5,540 
1,075 

Total   

23,564 

Hyde  Park  High  School  Center: 

21,912 
401 
2,343 

TnfcaJ      

24,656 

Michelangelo  School  Center: 

38,530 
485 

Total  .    

39,015 

Roxbury  School  Center  (High  School  of  Practical  Arts) : 

54,961 
10,182 
7,709 

Total      

72,852 

Sarah  Greenwood  School  Center: 

47,976 
1,863 

Total    

49,839 

South  Boston  High  School  Center: 

33,069 
1,974 
5,113 

40,156 
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ATTENDANCE  — SCHOOL  CENTER  BUILDINGS  — 1928-1929. 


Total 
Attendance. 


Washington  Irving  School  Center: 

  27,651 

  4.3J2  • 

  10,096 

Total  

42,059 

William  Blackstone  School  Center: 

  35,022 

  607 

Independent  Groups  

  370 

Total  

35,999 

Grand  Total  

518,477 

NON-SCHOOL  CENTER  GROUPS  — 1928-1929. 


Total 
Attendance. 

Number  of 
Meetings. 

Average 
Attendance. 

1. 

Teacher,  Pupil,  etc.,  Groups  

47,389 

155 

305 

2. 

38,586 

937 

41 

3. 

Home  and  School  Associations  .... 

26,116 

172 

152 

4. 

Day  School  Mothers'  Clubs  

9,767 

215 

45 

5. 

8,756 

178 

49 

6. 

Alumni  and  Alumnae  Meetings.  . . . 

5,646 

21 

268 

7. 

District  Improvement  Associations, 

3,877 

38 

102 

8. 

2,680 

74 

36 

9. 

1,890 

6 

315 

10. 

Board  of  Election  Commissioners' 
Meetings  

350 

2 

175 

Total  

145,057 

ADDITIONAL  USE  GROUPS 

- 1928-1929. 

Total 
Attendance. 

Number  of 
Meetings. 

Average 
Attendance. 

1. 

Benevolent  and  Charitable  Groups.. 

61,046 

187 

326 

2. 

Social  and  Fraternal  Organizations. 

38,253 

129 

296 

3. 

Political  Rallies  

18,750 

49 

382 

4. 

Civil  Service  Examinations  

9,169 

19 

483 

5. 

4,043 

47 

86 

6. 

1,430 

2 

715 

Total  

132,691 
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REGISTRATION  OF  MINORS. 
October  1,  1928. 


Enrollment  of  Pupils. 


Group. 

5  TO  7  YEARS. 

7  TO  14  YEARS. 

14  TO  16  YEARS. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Boston  public  schools  

Business  schools  

10,233 
67 

9,887 
80 

37,081 
181 

35,009 
370 

12,148 
138 
1 
87 

1,155 

236 

6 

11,222 
204 
7 
26 

1,641 

131 

3 

Schools  outside  of  Boston.. . 

Parochial  schools  and  insti- 
tutions  

Institutions  for  educational 
and  custodial  purposes .  .  . 

Physically  or  mentally  de- 
fective children  not  en- 
rolled in  any  school  

1 

2,956 
38 

2 

1 

3,198 
54 

164 
9,567 
307 

24 

59 
11,257 
335 

38 

13,297 

13,220 

47,324 

47,068 

13,771 

13,234 

(16  to  21  years.) 
380  269 
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Boston,  September  16,  1929. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  forty-seventh 
annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

This  report  covers  the  school  year  ending  August  31,  1929. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 


The  education  of  the  whole 
people,  in  a  republican  gov- 
ernment, can  never  be  at- 
tained without  the  consent 
of  the  whole  people.  Com- 
pulsion, even  though  it  were 
a  desirable,  is  not  an  avail- 
able instrument.  Enlighten- 
ment, not  coercion,  is  our 
resource.  The  nature  of 
education  must  be  explained. 
The  whole  mass  of  mind  must 
be  instructed  in  regard  to  its 
comprehensive  and  enduring 
interests.  We  cannot  drive 
our  people  up  a  dark  avenue, 
even  though  it  be  the  right 
one;  but  we  must  hang  the 
starry  lights  of  knowledge 
about  it  and  show  them  not 
only  the  directness  of  its 
course  to  the  goal  of  pros- 
perity and  honor  but  the 
beauty  of  the  way  that  leads 
to  it. —  Horace  Mann. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTION 

Everything  which  ever  was  great  and  wise  and 
noble  among  men,  those  benefactors  of  the  human 
race  whose  names  I  find  recorded  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  that  greater  number  whose 
achievements  are  recorded  without  their  names  — 
they  all  have  lived  for  me.  They  have  labored  and  I 
have  entered  into  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  I  tread 
upon  the  ground  which  they  inhabited,  my  footsteps 
scattering  their  seeds  broadcast. 

I  can,  as  soon  as  I  will,  adopt  the  sublime  example 
which  they  have  set  to  make  wiser  and  happier  our 
common  human  family;  I  can  commence  to  build 
where  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  work;  I  can 
bring  nearer  to  its  completion  the  sacred  temple  which 
they  were  compelled  to  leave  unfinished. 

—  Johann  Fichte,  "The  Destination  of  Man." 

The  words  of  the  German  philosopher  are  fraught  with 
wisdom  and  counsel.  The  roots  of  the  present  lie  deeply  in  the 
past,  and  yesterday's  experiences  are  reliable  guides  for  the 
present  and  the  future. 

The  year  1930  marks  the  Tercentenary  of  the  foundation 
of  Boston.  In  many  older  nations  a  span  of  three  hundred 
years  is  brief;  but  in  the  history  of  our  comparatively  young 
country,  such  a  period  constitutes  an  epoch.  It  is  fitting, 
therefore,  that  in  the  rush  of  youthful  enthusiasms  we  pause 
and  in  all  seriousness  contemplate  our  marvellous  material 
-expansion  —  growth  from  such  humble  beginnings.  It  is 
well  likewise  to  study  and  emulate  the  fives  of  those  sturdy 
pioneers  who  in  the  face  of  obstinate  difficulties  and  dangers 
wrought  courageously  and  laid  foundations  so  wisely  and 
securely.  Pioneers  and  adventurers  in  so  many  respects  — 
intellectual  and  material  —  these  worthy  sires  in  their  vision 
conceived  codes  of  laws  and  systems  of  government  which 
became  models  for  the  whole  world.    Progressives  and  radicals 
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of  their  day,  they  developed  practical  conservatisms  which 
have  become  stronger  even  than  laws.  Fortunate  indeed  is 
the  land  of  lofty  traditions,  of  noble  loj^alties,  of  a  noblesse 
oblige,  to  restrain  and  direct  mankind. 

Yes,  give  me  the  land  that  hath  legends  and  lays 
That  tell  of  the  memories  of  long  vanished  days; 
Yes,  give  me  the  land  that  hath  story  and  song: 
Enshrine  the  strife  of  the  right  with  the  wrong! 


For  out  of  the  gloom  future  brightness  is  born, 
As  after  the  night  comes  the  sunrise  of  morn. 

If  there  is  anything  beautifully  "different"  about  Boston, 
this  distinction  has  its  origin  in  the  venturesomeness,  the 
ingenuity,  the  sagacity,  the  integrity,  the  idealism,  and  where- 
withal the  intense  love  of  liberty  and  learning  that  character- 
ized these  masterful  forbears  of  the  last  three  centuries. 

The  year  1930,  therefore,  will  be  devoted  lovingly  to  a  recital 
of  the  progressive  onward  steps  in  Boston's  career  —  some 
steps  that  are  slow  but  hallowed  by  sacrifice,  others  that 
are  swift  and  winged  with  magnificent  achievements  —  all 
inspired  by  faith  and  hope.  None  may  read  these  records 
without  exultation  of  pride,  but  pride  though  merited  is  insuffi- 
cient. Manifestly  lip  service  is  of  doubtful  value.  It  is  futile 
to  exalt  and  glorify  the  past  unless  with  all  this  exaltation  and 
glorification  we  grasp  the  inspiration  behind  it  all.  In  this 
treasurehouse  of  toil,  of  struggle,  and  of  fortitude,  not  unmixed 
with  glory  and  renown,  we  feel  the  impelling  haunting  urge 
to  do  something  ourselves  in  our  own  humble  way  to  carry 
onward  to  higher  levels  the  accomplishments  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Fathers. 

This  Tercentenary,  therefore,  should  be  an  occasion  for 
full-hearted  appreciation  of  our  glorious  inheritance,  for 
realization  of  our  far-reaching  obligations  and  for  renewed 
resolve  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  ineffable  trust  com- 
mitted to  us.  It  is  imperative  that  we  enlarge  our  inheritance, 
material,  intellectual,  moral  and  political;  and  that  we  trans- 
mit it  to  the  future  richer  and  more  highly  prized  as  a  result 
of  our  conscientious  stewardship. 

Concurrent  with  the  historical  achievements  of  Boston's 
three  hundred  years  has  been  the  origin,  growth  and  serviceable  - 
ness  of  her  system  of  public  schools.  The  expression  as  well  as 
the  molder  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  the  schools  have 
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been  at  all  times  contributors  and  sharers  in  our  city's  pres- 
tige and  grandeur.  From  the  very  beginning,  Boston  has 
been  the  home  and  the  patroness  of  education.  Here  American 
education  was  born  and  here  it  has  thrived.  The  whole  country 
acknowledges  its  indebtedness  to  Boston's  culture.  Para- 
phrasing the  words  of  Pericles  in  his  apostrophe  to  Athens, 
one  might  well  declare,  " Boston  is  the  School  of  America." 
What  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  former  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  said  of  Massachusetts  in  his  introduction 
to  Martin's  " Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School 
System,"  with  peculiar  force  applies  to  Boston: 

There  is  scarcely  a  feature  of  school  instruction  or 
school  discipline  and  management  that  has  not  been 
differentiated  in  Massachusetts  at  some  epoch  within 
the  three  hundred  years  of  its  history.  The  adoption 
of  a  course  of  study  and  the  fixing  of  the  amount  of 
instruction  to  be  given  in  each  branch  and  the  time 
when  it  is  best  to  begin  it;  the  relative  position  of  the 
disciplinary  and  the  information  studies;  the  use  and 
disuse  of  corporal  punishment;  the  education  of  girls; 
written  examinations;  the  grading  of  schools;  the  rela- 
tion of  principal  and  assistant  teachers;  professional 
instruction  in  normal  schools;  religious  instruction; 
unsectarian  moral  instruction  and  secular  instruction; 
theocratic  or  ecclesiastical  government  and  purely 
secular  control,  or  the  union  and  separation  of  Church 
and  State ;  government  by  centralized  power  and  then 
by  distribution  of  power  to  districts,  realizing  the 
extreme  of  local  self-government,  and  then  the 
recovery  of  central  authority ;  public  high  schools  and 
private  academies;  coeducation  and  separate  educa- 
tion of  the  sexes;  educational  support  by  tuition  fees, 
rate  bills,  general  taxation,  and  local  taxation ;  general 
and  local  supervision  by  committees  and  by  experts; 
educational  associations  and  teachers'  institutes; 
large  and  small  school  buildings  and  their  division  into 
rooms,  their  heating,  ventilation,  and  lighting;  even- 
ing schools,  kindergartens,  industrial  art  instruction, 
free  textbooks  —  in  fact,  almost  all  educational  prob- 
lems have  been  agitated  at  one  time  or  another  in 
Massachusetts. 
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The  schools  of  Boston,  therefore,  will  enthusiastically 
celebrate  this  Tercentenary  —  all  grades  from  the  kindergarten 
upward.  It  will  be  a  jubilee  year,  with  the  history  of  Boston 
continually  in  the  foreground.  The  children  in  all  the  schools 
during  the  coming  year  will  visualize  as  never  before  the 
heroism,  the  fortitude,  the  idealism  and  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  men  and  the  women  who  so  faithfully  labored  that 
we  might  enter  into  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  The  year  will 
afford  unusual  opportunity  for  teaching  lessons  that  other- 
wise might  seem  perfunctory  or  unimpressive.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  here  to  outline  what  these  particular  lessons  shall 
be.  These  in  detail  will  be  unfolded  as  plans  mature.  Some 
time  ago  the  Superintendent  appointed  a  council  of  represen- 
tative teachers,  directors  and  principals  to  consider  ways  and 
means  for  full  participation  by  the  pupils  of  all  grades  in  their 
city's  Tercentenary  celebration.  This  committee  in  due 
season  will  present  definite  suggestions  for  our  assistance  and 
guidance. 

The  present  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  presentation  of  certain  historical 
facts  concerning  the  development  of  our  public  school  system. 
It  is  believed  that  these  data  —  though  necessarily  meager  and 
incomplete  —  will  be  instructive  to  the  general  reader,  and 
helpful  and  stimulative  to  teachers  seeking  material  for  class- 
room programs.  It  is  hoped  furthermore  that  the  various  con- 
tributions comprising  this  memorial  volume  may  prove  service- 
able for  future  references  and  for  further  historical  investigations. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Superintendent  each  Assistant 
Superintendent  submits  herewith  a  story  of  the  development 
of  the  schools  as  it  relates  to  his  especial  fields  of  supervision. 
These  reports  are  notably  valuable,  reflecting  as  they  do  the 
research  and  the  observations  of  a  corps  of  educational  experts 
so  vitally  identified  with  the  administration  and  the  welfare  of 
our  entire  school  system. 

The  Superintendent  trusts  that  the  volume  here  presented 
will  serve  in  a  measure  the  purpose  that  Superintendent  Edwin 
P.  Seaver  had  in  mind  when  he  submitted  his  annual  report  in 
1903.    At  that  time  Mr.  Seaver  wrote: 

The  main  purpose  in  the  preparation  of  this  report 
has  been  to  publish  full  information  about  our  existing 
school  system  as  viewed  from  an  historical  standpoint. 
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The  historical  sketches  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
system,  slight  and  imperfect  as  they  are,  will,  neverthe- 
less, serve  to  illustrate  some  characteristic  habits  of 
our  people  in  dealing  with  matters  educational.  We 
are  slow  to  pull  down  that  which  has  served  our  needs 
in  the  past.  We  are  cautious  about  adopting  innova- 
tions. We  are  fond  of  thinking  and  talking  a  long  time 
before  taking  action.  It  has  taken  half  a  generation 
to  establish  many  an  important  reform;  but  when  so 
established  it  stays. 

Above  all  we  are  very  fond  of  supplying  our  educa- 
tional wants  in  our  own  way.  We  prefer  taking  the 
initiative.  We  prefer  to  do  something  and  have  it 
afterwards  legalized  by  the  State  Legislature,  rather 
than  to  wait  for  the  Legislature  to  mark  out  the  way 
for  us  to  follow.  The  inbred  feeling  for  local  self- 
government  has  been  strong  with  us;  and  our  belief 
is  that  our  school  system,  built  by  ourselves,  in  our 
own  way,  possesses  a  lasting  vigor,  which  no  system, 
however  beautiful,  imposed  upon  us  by  an  outside 
authority,  could  possibly  have.  Our  school  system, 
whatever  its  excellencies,  and  whatever  its  defects,  is 
at  least  indigenous,  and  it  is  strong.  It  will  continue 
vigorous  so  long  as  it  can  strike  its  roots  deep  in  the 
popular  belief  that  the  adequate  support  of  their  own 
schools  is  the  highest  civic  duty  of  a  self-governing 
community. 


EARLY  EDUCATION  IN  BOSTON 
The  Public  Latin  School 

Boston  was  founded  in  1630.  Five  years  later,  in  1635, 
the  Public  Latin  School  was  established.  This  was  the  earliest, 
and  for  nearly  half  a  century  (1635-82)  the  only  public  school 
in  the  town.  It  is  the  oldest  public  school  with  a  continuous 
existence  in  this  country.  Its  purpose  was  well  defined  from 
the  outset.  Its  objective  was  preparation  for  the  university 
in  order  that  the  promising  boys  of  the  colony  might  "  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  by  acquaintance  with 
the  Ancient  Tongues  qualify  them  to  discern  the  true  sense  and 
meaning  of  the  original  however  corrupted  by  false  glosses." 
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Education  in  the  beginning  was  exclusively  for  the  ministry, 
and  the  ministers  were  the  only  learned  men  in  the  colony. 
Although  the  course  of  study  in  the  Latin  School  always  has 
been  predominantly  preparation  for  college,  it  has  long  since 
departed  from  its  primal  objective  —  that  of  preparation 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  Throughout  its  eventful  career, 
however,  it  has  ever  been  faithful  to  its  allied  purpose,  namely, 
that  of  training  for  intelligent  and  patriotic  citizenship. 

Writing  axd  Ciphering  Schools 
While  the  courses  of  study  have  been  mainly  college  pre- 
paratory in  the  Public  Latin  School,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  from  very  early  times  instruction  was  given  in  subjects 
more  elementary  than  the  classical. 

The  year  1682  marks  the  beginning  of  what  later  became 
known  as  grammar  and  elementary  schools.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  was  a  demand  for  a  type  of 
instruction  different  from  that  of  the  Latin  or  grammar  school, 
an  apparent  recognition  of  the  value  of  some  elementary  educa- 
tion for  the  common  purposes  of  life.  It  furthermore  appears 
that  the  Latin  School  was  overcrowded.  The  town  accord- 
ingly voted  to  establish  two  schools  for  the  teaching  of  children 
to  write  and  to  cipher. 

With  reference  to  the  writing  and  ciphering  schools  estab- 
lished in  1682,  Superintendent  Seaver  *  has  this  to  say: 

One  of  these  two  schools  soon  took  up  classical  studies  in  addition  to 
the  writing  and  the  ciphering,  and  for  more  than  a  century  was  known  as 
the  North  Latin  School.  (The  old  Latin  School  was  then  on  School 
Street  at  the  rear  of  King's  Chapel.)  This  fact  indicates  how  strong  the 
notion  then  was  that  the  only  education  worthy  of  much  consideration 
was  that  which  came  from  classical  studies. 

Of  the  course  of  study,  Superintendent  Seaver  further 
remarks : 

This  was  an  extreme^  simple  course  of  study;  it  did  not  even  cover 
the  three  R's,  but  only  two  of  them,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Reading  was 
learned  at  home  or  from  private  teachers. 

These  early  schools  were  exclusively  for  boys.  For  more 
than  a  century  girls  were  not  admitted.  Boston  gave  no  con- 
sideration to  the  education  of  girls  until  1789  when  these 
votes  were  passed  at  town  meeting: 


*  Report  of  Superintendent  of  School?,  1903. 


SCHOOLHOUSE  ON  NORTH  SIDE  OF  SCHOOL  STREET,  ABOUT  1671 
FIRST  SCHOOLHOUSE  ON  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  SCHOOL  STREET,  1748=1810 
SCHOOLHOUSE  ON  SOUTH  SIDE  OF  SCHOOL  STREET,  1812=1844 
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There  shall  be  one  Writing  School  at  the  South  part  of  the  Towne, 
at  the  Centre  and  one  at  the  North  part;  that  in  those  schools  the  children 
of  both  sexes  shall  be  taught  writing  and  also  arithmetic  in  the  various 
branches  (of  it)  usually  taught  in  the  Town  Schools,  including  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions. 

That  there  be  one  Reading  School  at  the  South  part  of  the  Town, 
one  at  the  Centre,  and  one  at  the  North  part;  that  in  those  schools  the 
children  of  both  sexes  be  taught  to  spell,  accent,  and  read  both  prose 
and  verse,  and  also  be  instructed  in  English  Grammar  and  composition. 

That  the  children  of  both  sexes  be  admitted  into  the  Reading  and 
Writing  Schools  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  having  previously  received  the 
instruction  usual  at  women's  schools;  that  they  be  allowed  to  continue  in 
the  Reading  and  Writing  Schools  until  the  age  of  fourteen;  the  boys 
attending  the  year  round,  the  girls  from  the  20th  of  April  to  the  20th  of 
October  following;  that  they  attend  those  schools  alternately,  at  such  times 
and  subject  to  such  changes  as  the  Visiting  Committee  in  consultation  with 
the  Masters  shall  approve. 

It  will  be  observed  that  English  was  now  included  in  the 
three  "R's"  and  that  the  writing  and  ciphering  schools  as 
well  as  the  reading  schools  became  coeducational.  But  even 
after  girls  were  admitted  in  1789  they  were  permitted  to 
attend  only  one-half  the  year,  from  April  to  October.  This  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  boys  had  work  to 
do  in  the  summer  and  thus  left  room  in  the  schools  for  the 
girls.  It  was  not  until  1828  that  girls  were  admitted  to  the 
elementary  schools  on  equal  terms  with  boys. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  selectmen  (May  11,  1762)  the  select- 
men reported  that  they  had  visited  the  public  schools  "and 
found  the  South  Grammar  School  had  117  scholars,  and  the 
North  Grammar  57  scholars,  the  South  Writing  School  234 
scholars,  the  North  Writing  School  157  scholars,  the  writing 
school  in  Queen  Street  249  scholars  —  all  in  very  good  order." 

(It  should  be  remarked  that  the  term  "grammar  school"  as 
used  at  this  time  referred  to  the  Latin  School.) 

As  the  schools  for  "teaching  children  to  write  and  cipher" 
became  popular,  there  was  created  a  demand  for  enlarged 
curriculum,  that  more  subjects  be  taught;  but  the  masters  of 
these  schools  had  been  chosen  because  of  their  efficiency  in 
writing  and  ciphering  and  were  incompetent  to  teach  such  new 
subjects  as  reading,  grammar,  geography,  history,  and  "good 
English."  Another  group  of  masters,  therefore,  was  needed  to 
teach  these  subjects  and  hence  there  arose  about  1740  a  system 
of  administration  known  as  the  "double-headed"  system. 
The  children  in  each  school  were  divided  into  two  sections,  one 
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attending  in  the  grammar  master's  room  on  forenoons  and  in 
the  writing  master's  room  on  afternoons,  while  the  other  part 
attended  in  the  reverse  order. 

This  anomalous  type  of  administration  obtained  in  Boston 
for  over  a  century  or  until  1847,  when  the  single-headed  plan 
of  organization  was  inaugurated  in  the  Quincy  School,  with 
John  D.  Philbrick  as  master.  Thus  the  Quincy  School  marks 
an  important  epoch  in  school  administration.  Here  was 
brought  forward  a  new  plan  called  the  single-headed  system 
which  provided  for  one  master  at  the  head  of  each  school,  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  subordinate  and  assistant  teachers  to 
instruct  in  the  fundamental  branches  of  an  elementary  edu- 
cation. The  building  constructed  at  that  time  and  the  furni- 
ture provided  therein  became  models  for  schoolhouse  construc- 
tion and  equipment  throughout  the  country. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  first  strong- 
effort  to  abolish  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  grammar 
and  writing  schools  was  made  in  1830  when  an  interesting  and 
able  report  on  this  subject  was  presented  by  Lemuel  Shawr 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  then  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee.  He  strongly  urged  a 
single-headed  system,  but  his  new  plan  encountered  a  long  and 
hard  struggle  in  establishing  itself.  It  was  seventeen  years 
before  his  dream  was  realized. 

In  March,  1785,  a  new  writing  school  was  established  at 
the  south  end  of  the  town  on  Pleasant  Street.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  present  Franklin  School.  In  1789  there  was  a 
reorganization  of  the  school  as  indicated  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs.  In  1800  there  were  in  the  town  seven  free  schools 
containing  900  scholars. 

In  1804  a  new  schoolhouse  was  built  on  Chardon  Street; 
and  in  1806  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  was 
1,760,  of  whom  1,030  were  boys  and  730  were  girls.  In  1811 
the  Hawes  School  in  South  Boston  (recently  annexed  to  Boston) 
was  built  and  named  in  honor  of  John  Hawes  who  gave  the 
land  to  the  city. 

Supervision 

Elsewhere  in  this  report  references  are  made  to  the  quali- 
fications, certification  and  appointment  of  teachers.  It  seems 
appropriate,  however,  to  insert  here  as  a  part  of  our  chronological 
narrative  a  few  words  upon  the  subject  of  supervision. 


BEDFORD  STREET  SCHOOLHOUSE,  1845=1881 
WARREN  AVENUE  SCHOOLHOUSE,  1881 
PUBLIC  LATIN  SCHOOL,  TODAY 


OLD  HAWES  SCHOOLHOUSE,  SOUTH  BOSTON 
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Of  this  early  supervision  we  may  very  safely  assume  the 
following:  (a)  From  the  very  beginning  a  certain  mechanical 
care  of  school  buildings  and  some  disciplinary  oversight  of 
teachers  were  exercised  by  the  selectmen  and  later  by  their 
successors,  the  school  committees,  (b)  The  ministers  of  the 
various  churches  visited  the  Latin  School  and  were  inspectorial 
in  their  attitude  toward  the  teachers,  (c)  In  1710  a  Visiting 
Committee  was  appointed  at  the  town  meeting  to  inspect  the 
schools.  This  committee  became  permanent  from  1721, 
onward.  When  this  committee  on  inspection  was  established, 
one  of  its  functions  was  "to  consult  and  advise  of  further 
methods  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  schools."  They  had  no  authority  to  direct  the 
teacher  but  manifestly  they  did  on  occasions  assume  such 
prerogatives.  In  1753  the  Visiting  Committee  was  given 
actual  power  to  direct  and  supervise  the  teaching  activities  and 
a  regulation  to  this  effect  was  definitely  reiterated  at  the 
organization  of  the  School  Committee  in  1789.  (d)  By  the 
reorganization  of  the  School  Committee  in  1789,  various 
visiting  committees  were  given  further  duties  and  these  activi- 
ties were  continued  when  the  town  was  incorporated  as  a 
city  in  1822.  (e)  In  the  meantime,  1818,  primary  school  com- 
mittees were  appointed  exclusively  for  these  early  grades, 
and  as  time  went  on,  individual  committeemen  were  given 
direction  over  particular  primary  schools. 

The  visitation  required  by  law  was  a  formal  and  solemn 
affair.  The  ministers,  the  selectmen  and  the  committee, 
sometimes  numbering  more  than  twenty  —  the  chief  clergymen 
and  elders  of  the  town  —  went  in  stately  procession  at  the 
appointed  time  to  inspect  the  schools.  They  heard  the  classes 
read  —  Primer,  Psalter,  Testament,  Bible,  and  Preceptor  — 
examined  the  writing  and  the  ciphering  books,  listened  to 
recitations  in  Latin,  aired  their  own  erudition  and  took  their 
departure,  leaving  on  the  records  their  testimony  to  the  good 
behavior  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
master.  The  quaint  record  of  one  such  visitation  to  the  school 
of  old  Nicholas  Pike  closes  by  saying:  "The  school  may  be 
said  to  flourish  like  the  palm  tree." 

While  this  supervision  was  laical,  it  nevertheless  must  have 
been  of  valuable  assistance  in  the  early  years.  It  is  very 
evident,  however,  that  at  no  time  had  there  been  adequate 
or  intelligent  supervision.    Everywhere  was  incoherency  and 
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lack  of  unity.  The  abolition  of  the  double-headed  school  in 
1847  and  of  the  primary  school  committee  in  1855,  focused 
attention  more  than  ever  before  upon  the  need  of  competent 
supervision.  New  branches  of  study  like  music,  drawing, 
physiology,  physical  geography  and  natural  history,  called  for 
intelligent  direction  and  assistance. 

In  the  meantime,  1851,  Nathan  Bishop  had  been  appointed 
as  the  first  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Boston.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  D.  Philbrick,  whose  official  career  as  Superin- 
tendent extended  from  1856  to  1878.  His  great  work  in  the 
elementary  schools  was  to  design  and  bring  into  effective 
operation  a  uniform  course  of  study.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose,  there  was  need  of  a  staff  of  supervisors  to  assist  him 
in  overcoming  opposition  and  in  developing  progressive  meas- 
ures. "This  need  of  more  force  in  the  supervision  of  schools," 
says  Superintendent  Seaver,  "was  one  of  the  reasons  which 
lead  to  the  reorganization  of  the  School  Committee  in  1876 
and  in  particular  suggested  the  creation  of  a  board  of 
supervisors." 

In  1866  the  principals  of  grammar  schools  were  given  the 
supervision  and  care  of  the  primary  schools  in  their  respective 
districts.  The  old  teachers  were  dissatisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ments and  alleged  that  the  masters  were  neglectful.  Later 
these  schools  were  taken  away  from  the  principals  and  assigned 
to  the  supervisors  who  were  appointed  in  1876.  On  the  request 
of  the  masters,  the  schools  were  restored  to  them  and  have  ever 
since  remained  under  their  supervision. 

The   Board   of   Supervisors  —  The   Board  of 
Superintendents 

The  Assistant  Superintendents  perform  a  twofold  service. 
Individually  they  are  the  field  officers  of  the  Superintendent, 
while  collectively  with  him  they  constitute  the  Board  of 
Superintendents.  This  body  is  advisory  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee. It  makes  frequent  reports  to  the  School  Committee 
at  the  request  of  that  body,  and  on  its  own  initiative  it  may 
offer  suggestions  and  recommendations  affecting  the  improve- 
ment or  the  general  welfare  of  the  system. 

This  Board,  created  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1875, 
and  comprising  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  six  asso- 
ciates, was  originally  known  as  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Its 
duties  for  the  greater  part  related  to  the  supervison  and  direc- 
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tion  of  the  work  of  teachers.  It  was  also  a  board  for  the 
examination  and  certification  of  candidates  eligible  for  service 
in  the  different  grades  of  schools.  Upon  the  reorganization 
of  the  School  Committee  in  1905,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
became  a  Board  of  Superintendents.  The  scope  of  its  activities 
was  enlarged.  Many  of  the  administrative  details  which 
previously  had  been  performed  by  subcommittees  of  the  School 
Committee  were  transferred  by  the  regulations  to  the  Board 
of  Superintendents. 

The  development  of  high  schools,  intermediate  schools, 
vocational  and  continuation  schools,  and  the  various  depart- 
ments, have  greatly  increased  the  responsibilities  of  the  Board. 
Its  functions  have  become  extensive.  It  is  expected  to  report 
with  recommendations  to  the  Superintendent  with  reference  to 
the  introduction  or  discontinuance  of  text-books  used  in  all 
grades  of  instruction.  In  the  realm  of  curriculum  revision  it 
reports  on  new  courses  of  study,  or  modification  of  existing 
courses.  It  establishes  rated  lists  of  candidates  eligible  for 
appointment  to  the  service  as  teachers  or  members  of  the 
supervising  staff,  and  such  rated  lists  for  promotion  within 
the  service  as  the  Superintendent  from  time  to  time  may 
require.  It  also  determines  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  prescribes 
the  courses  of  instruction  in  that  institution,  including  the 
courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  education,  bachelor 
of  science  in  education  and  master  of  education. 

This  Board  is  the  stabilizing  force  in  our  school  system. 
Through  the  continuity  of  its  service  it  conserves  the  past, 
while  through  the  direct  contact  of  its  members  (assistant 
superintendents)  with  the  vital  educational  problems  of  today, 
it  envisages  the  needs  of  the  future. 

The  Liberalization  and  Democratization  of  Education 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  wave  of 
democratic  sentiment  swept  over  the  country,  resulting  in 
the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  in  the  fall  of  1828.  This  revolution  was  not 
alone  political;  it  was  also  social,  economic,  industrial  and 
educational. 

About  the  year  1800  an  immense  change  had  begun  to  come  over  the 
land.  The  invention  of  the  steam  engine  had  started  a  mighty  transfor- 
mation in  the  life  of  the  people.    Domestic  industry  was  supplanted  by 
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the  factory  system.  The  factories  which  sprang  up  needed  workers,  and 
people  flocked  from  the  country  into  the  towns.  Then  came  the  hard 
times  of  1819-21,  which  made  conditions  so  desperate  that  great  humani- 
tarian movements  took  form  to  alleviate  them.  Among  these  were  the 
temperance  movement;  the  labor  movement;  the  philanthropic  move- 
ment to  care  for  the  poor,  to  provide  hospitals  for  the  insane,  to  combat 
the  increase  of  crime  and  furnish  training  to  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind; 
and,  most  important  of  all,  a  veritable  crusade  against  the  evils  of  the 
time  by  the  creation  of  tax-supported  public  schools.* 

Boston,  true  to  her  early  traditions,  participated  eagerly 
and  intelligently  in  this  great  educational  revival.  In  fact, 
Boston  had  anticipated  this  renaissance  by  the  organization 
of  a  workable  School  Committee  in  1789;  and  now  to  meet 
the  need  of  a  more  democratic  type  of  secondary  education, 
it  established,  in  1821,  the  English  High  School,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  America.  Prior  to  this,  there  had  been  discussion 
in  favor  of  extending  education  downward  to  include  children 
between  four  and  seven  years  of  age.  Heretofore  the  school 
authorities  had  looked  upon  primary  schools  as  an  expensive 
fad.  This  agitation,  in  the  face  of  tremendous  opposition, 
culminated  in  1818  by  the  establishment  of  primary  schools; 
and  so  essential  did  the  people  regard  these  primary  schools 
that  a  special  Primary  School  Committee  independent  of  the 
general  School  Committee  was  created  for  their  especial  care 
and  supervision. 

Of  this  agitation  for  primary  schools  in  Boston,  Martin 
saysrf 

"Under  the  rules  [of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston] 
no  child  could  attend  the  reading  and  writing  schools  under 
seven  years  of  age,  nor  could  any  attend  who  could  not  read. 
Dame  schools  at  private  expense  were  expected  to  provide 
for  these  earlier  years  .  .  .  In  1817  it  was  found  that 
there  were  several  hundred  children  under  seven  who  did 
not  attend  school  and  could  not  read,  and  against  whom 
the  doors  of  the  public  schools  were  shut. 

"  Public  attention  was  called  to  the  condition  of  affairs. 
A  town  meeting  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  a  large  committee,  of  which  the  school  committee 
was  a  part.  This  committee  made  an  extended  report  to  the 
effect  that  two  or  three  hundred  illiterate  children  was  nothing 
to  be  troubled  about;  it  was  a  wonder  there  were  so  few; 

*  Ernest  Carroll  Moore,  "  Fifty  years  of  American  Education." 

t  Martin,  "Evolution  of  the  Public  School  System  in  Massachusetts." 
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the  tuition  of  children  at  dame  schools  was  not  a  heavy  burden 
on  the  parents,  and  if  it  should  be  found  so  in  special  cases, 
charity  schools  would  provide  relief.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  free  schools  .should  be  furnished  with  so  many  instructors 
and  be  considered  on  so  liberal  principles  as  to  embrace  the 
circle  of  a  polite  and  finished  education.  They  have  reference 
to  a  limited  degree  of  improvement." 

In  May,  1818,  a  new  petition  for  the  establishment  of  primary 
schools  signed  by  186  inhabitants,  among  whom  were  many 
eminent  and  influential  men  of  that  time,  was  presented  at  a 
town  meeting,  referred  to  a  special  committee  and  favorably 
reported  upon.    This  report  with  accompanying  votes  proposed : 

a.  Directions  to  the  School  Committee  to  appoint 
three  gentlemen  from  each  ward  to  provide  instruction 
for  children  between  four  and  seven  years  of  age;  and 

b.  An  appropriation  of  five  thousand  dollars  for 
establishing  the  schools. 

This  report  came  before  the  town  meeting  for  final  action  on 
the  11th  of  June.  It  met  with  substantial  objection,  but  with 
exceptional  force  and  earnestness  it  was  sustained  by  Elisha 
Ticknor,  a  former  grammar  master;  by  James  Savage,  after- 
ward chairman  of  the  Primary  Committee  and  in  1830  a 
member  of  the  School  Committee;  and  by  Thomas  Waitt. 
Of  Mr.  Waitt  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  a  practical  printer 
who  had  never  spoken  before  in  public,  but  on  this  occasion 
he  expressed  his  views  with  such  clearness  and  effect  as  to 
render  the  eloquent  arguments  of  the  Honorable  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  and  the  Honorable  Peter  0.  Thatcher  unavailing. 
The  report  and  the  votes  were  adopted  almost  unanimously 
and  the  result  was  hailed  as  a  signal  triumph  of  the  people 
over  the  selectmen  and  the  School  Committee,  who  were 
almost  to  a  man  hostile  to  the  measure. 

About  this  time,  furthermore,  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion about  the  organization  of  " infant  schools."  These 
schools  never  became  a  part  of  our  public  school  system,  owing 
to  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  members  of  the  Primary 
Committee.  This  topic  is  mentioned  here  merely  to  indicate 
that  these  schools  were  the  precursors  of  the  modern  kinder- 
gartens. In  1870,  the  first  kindergarten  was  established  as 
part  of  the  Boston  school  system.  This  kindergarten  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  public  free  kindergarten  in  the  world. 
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It  was  discontinued  in  1879  and  modern  kindergartens  were 
not  formally  accepted  by  the  city  until  1888.  During  this 
interval,  kindergartens  were  continued  under  private  auspices. 

In  relation  to  the  education  of  girls,  it  is  significant  that  in 
1826  a  Girls'  High  School  was  established.  This  school  was 
opened  on  March  2,  1826,  and  ceased  to  exist  in  1828.  It 
was  opposed  by  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools,  dis- 
tressed over  the  loss  of  their  best  pupils  who  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  high  school.  Whether  any  thought  was  taken 
for  the  interests  of  the  children  does  not  appear.  At  any  rate, 
the  school  was  discontinued,  but  as  compensation  for  this 
deprivation  there  was  simultaneously  introduced  into  the 
so-called  grammar  schools  a  certain  enlargement  and  enrich- 
ment of  the  courses  for  the  girls. 

Adequate  high  school  instruction  for  girls,  however,  was  not 
provided  until  1854.  In  that  year  the  Girls'  High  School  was 
established.  This  action  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  is 
memorable  in  the  history  of  popular  education  since  the  Girls' 
High  School  was  the  first  of  its  kind  organized  in  this  country. 

Administration  of  the  Early  Schools  in  Charlestown, 
Dorchester  and  Roxbury. 

Communities  neighboring  upon  Boston  experienced  for  the 
most  part  parallel  lines  of  development.  Schools  were  estab- 
lished in  each  shortly  after  the  coming  of  the  settlers  and  pro- 
visions were  made  for  the  education  of  the  young  so  that  they 
might  qualify  for  participation  in  the  activities  of  Church  and 
State.  Certain  differences,  however,  are  noticeable  in  the 
administration  of  these  local  schools.  In  so  far  as  these  dis- 
tinctions appear  in  Charlestown,  Dorchester  and  Roxbury  — 
towns  which  afterwards  became  annexed  to  Boston  —  the  fol- 
lowing brief  summaries  will  serve  to  indicate: 

In  1636,  at  a  town  meeting,  Charlestown  passed  a  vote  to 
pay  William  Witherell  forty  pounds  a  year  for  keeping  the 
school.  This  simple  record  is  evidence  that  a  school  was 
established  here  eleven  years  prior  to  the  Colonial  law  of  1647 
compelling  the  towns  to  maintain  schools.  The  inhabitants 
of  Charlestown  for  a  few  years  transacted  all  their  local  business 
in  the  town  meeting.  In  1635  the  town  commissioned  eleven 
selectmen  to  carry  on  "such  business  as  shall  concern  the 
townsmen."  The  number  of  selectmen  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  seven  and  they  were  called  "seven  men." 
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The  early  school  established  in  1636  continued  to  be  main- 
tained, though  there  is  no  record  of  a  schoolhouse  until  1648, 
when  one  was  ordered  to  be  built  and  paid  for  by  "a  general 
rate,"  that  is,  from  a  general  tax  levy. 

In  1660  one  thousand  acres  of  land  were  granted  by  order 
of  the  General  Court  "for  the  use  of  the  school  of  Charlestown." 

At  this  period,  Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  renowned  teacher 
of  his  day,  was  schoolmaster  of  the  town  school.  In  1668 
Mr.  Cheever  petitioned  the  selectmen  who  had  been  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  schools,  asking  that  the  school- 
house  be  speedily  repaired,  and  that  his  overdue  salary  be  paid. 
He  reminded  the  selectmen  of  their  promise  when  he  came  to 
Charlestown  that  no  other  schoolmaster  would  be  allowed  to 
set  up  a  school  and  teach,  and  that  despite  their  promises  a 
certain  Mr.  Mansfield  was  allowed  to  come  and  take  away  his 
scholars. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  even  at  this  early  date  the 
administration  of  the  schools  had  been  delegated  by  the  town 
meeting  to  the  selectmen.  In  1671  Benjamin  Thompson 
was  engaged  by  the  selectmen  as  a  schoolmaster.  In  1674 
the  selectmen  gave  Mr.  Samuel  Phipps  a  call  to  teach.  In 
1675  the  town  voted  that  the  selectmen  keep  the  schoolhouse 
in  good  repair.  In  1712  Captain  Samuel  Phipps  and  Mr. 
Jonathan  Dowse  were  chosen  "inspectors  and  regulators  of 
that  matter"  which  had  been  referred  to  them  by  the  town 
and  which  pertained  to  school  affairs. 

In  1748  a  special  committee  was  appointed  at  the  town 
meeting  "to  visit  the  school  once,  at  least,  a  quarter,  to  examine 
it,  and  the  children  that  were  admitted  to  it."  In  1764  the 
town  records  have  the  following  account:  "This  day  the 
selectmen  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prentice,  and  some 
other  gentlemen  of  the  town,  visited  the  school,  and  after 
good  advice  given  the  children,  and  solemn  prayers  to  God 
for  His  blessing,  they  gave  Mr.  William  Harris  the  care  of 
the  writing-school." 

Late  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  administration  of  the 
schools  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Trustees.  A 
special  act  of  the  General  Court  passed  in  March,  1793,  incor- 
porated the  Trustees  of  the  Charlestown  Free  Schools.  This 
Board  consisting  of  seven  members  was  authorized  "to  make 
rules  and  orders  for  the  good  government  of  said  schools." 
The  Board  was  required  to  present  to  the  town  meeting  a 
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detailed  statement  of  its  proceedings.  The  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  were  to  examine  the  schools  frequently. 

Charlestown  became  a  city  in  1847  and  a  School  Committee 
elected  by  the  people  assumed  the  duties  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Charlestown  Free  Schools.  Charlestown  was  annexed 
to  Boston  in  1874. 


The  first  free  public  school  was  established  in  Dorchester 
in  1639.  This  school  from  the  beginning  was  supported  by  a 
direct  tax  or  assessment  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and 
has  continued  to  this  day  with  no  serious  interruption.  It  is 
represented  today  by  the  Mather  School,  its  lineal  descendant, 
and  was  named  for  Richard  Mather,  who  was  the  first  minister 
of  the  first  parish  in  Dorchester.  Dorchester,  therefore,  claims 
that  in  establishing  this  school  it  had  made  provision  for  the 
"  first  public  school  in  the  world  supported  by  direct  taxation 
or  assessment  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town."  This  claim  is 
supported  by  the  historian  of  the  town  and  by  other  distin- 
guished writers. 

In  1639  the  Dorchester  town  records  state  definitely  that 
"  there  shall  be  a  rent  of  twenty  pounds  yearly  forever  imposed 
upon  Tomson's  Island  to  be  paid  by  every  person  that  hath 
property  in  the  said  land."  This  income  of  twenty  pounds 
yearly  was  to  be  paid  to  a  school  master  who  would  undertake 
"to  teach  English,  Latin  and  other  tongues,  and  also  writing." 
The  schoolmaster,  according  to  this  pronouncement,  was  to 
be  chosen  by  the  freemen,  and  it  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  authorities  whether  or  not  "Maydes"  should  be  taught 
as  well  as  boys. 

The  administration  of  the  schools,  almost  from  the  outset, 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  three  wardens  chosen  at  town  meeting. 
In  1645  these  wardens  took  office,  and  in  reality  comprised  the 
first  "School  Committee"  in  America.  The  school  wardens 
were  elected  for  life  although  the  town  reserved  the  right  to 
remove  any  one  of  them  "for  weighty  reasons."  They  had 
full  charge  of  everything  which  pertained  to  the  betterment 
of  the  school.  The  specific  duties  of  the  three  wardens  chosen 
for  the  school  were  set  down  in  writing  and  are  recorded  in 
full  in  the  Dorchester  Town  Records.  These  "rules  and 
directions"  present  a  complete  and  accurate  view  of  the  educa- 
tion of  these  early  times. 
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In  1648  the  Town  of  Dorchester  was  forced  by  the  General 
Court  to  give  up  Tomson's  Island  and  in  lieu  thereof  received 
a  tract  of  1,000  acres  of  land,  the  income  from  which  was  to  be 
appropriated  towards  maintaining  the  schools.  This  par- 
ticular tract,  however,  was  not  selected  until  nearly  sixty  years 
afterwards.  In  1718  it  was  finally  located  in  Worcester  County. 
In  the  meantime  the  town  had  wisely  appropriated  other  land 
from  which  the  school  derived  the  necessary  income  for 
maintenance. 

In  1792  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  town  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  subdividing  the  town  into  wards,  the  purpose 
of  this  subdivision  being  to  make  better  provisions  for  the 
schools.  This  ward  system  was  adopted  and  money  was 
appropriated  for  support  of  schools  accordingly. 

As  early  as  1805  the  town  passed  certain  regulations  which 
were  to  be  observed  by  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
Dorchester.  Five  years  later,  in  1810,  these  regulations  were 
modified  and  amended.  The  administration  of  the  schools, 
however,  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  wardens.  These  regula- 
tions provided  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  staff  of  teachers, 
a  new  teacher  should  be  selected  by  the  wardens  and  the 
minister  in  whose  ward  the  vacancy  occurred.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  in  the  future  the  town  should  choose  its  School 
Committee  by  written  votes. 

In  1846  the  Town  of  Dorchester  supported  sixteen  schools. 
It  also  had  no  less  than  ten  private  schools.  In  1848  the 
appropriation  for  school  purposes  amounted  to  thirty-one 
thousand  dollars.  During  this  year  all  the  schoolhouses  were 
repaired  and  enlarged  and  many  changes  were  made  for  the 
comfort  of  the  pupils.  A  high  school  was  organized  in  1852 
with  a  membership  of  fifty-nine  pupils. 

Dorchester  was  annexed  to  Boston  in  1870,  and  the  schools 
of  the  town  came  under  the  control  of  the  City  of  Boston. 


That  Roxbury  did  not  long  delay  in  establishing  a  school 
appears  from  the  will  of  Samuel  Hugburne,  dated  1642,  in 
which  the  testator  provides : 

"  When  Roxbury  shall  set  up  a  free  schoole  in  the  town,  there 
shall  ten  shillings  per  annum  out  of  the  necke  of  land  and 
ten  shillings  per  annum  out  of  the  house  and  house  lot  be 
paid  unto  it  forever." 
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It  appears,  furthermore,  that  subsequent  to  1642,  the 
inhabitants  of  Roxbury  entered  into  an  agreement  to  establish 
and  support  a  "free  school. "  "A  free  school"  in  this  instance 
probably  meant,  free  to  all  who  complied  with  certain  require- 
ments, which  frequently  included  a  tuition  fee  from  parents 
able  to  pay,  and  usually  a  contribution  of  wood  or  money  for 
heating  the  schoolhouse.  The  original  agreement  of  1642  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  the  second  agreement,  made  in  1645, 
is  still  preserved.  It  provided  twenty  pounds  per  annum  for 
the  schoolmaster,  and  the  sum  was  raised  by  subscription  from 
more  than  sixty  of  the  inhabitants,  who  pledged  their  houses 
and  lands  for  an  annual  payment  ranging  from  one  pound 
four  shillings  from  Dudley,  Thomas  Welde,  Eliot,  Joseph  Weld, 
and  Prichard,  down  to  two  shillings  per  annum  from  poorer  or 
less  generous  citizens. 

Seven  "Feofees"  or  trustees,  displaceable  by  death,  by 
removal  from  town,  or  by  excommunication,  were  appointed  to 
receive  and  disburse  these  funds,  appoint  or  remove  the  school- 
master, and  attend  to  the  well  ordering  of  the  school  and  the 
scholars. 

In  1674  the  Free  School  in  Roxbury  became  the  Roxbury 
Latin  School.  This  school  has  never  been  a  part  of  the  Boston 
public  school  system,  but  Roxbury  boys  attending  the  school 
are  not  charged  tuition. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  the  establish- 
ment of  which  apparently  satisfied  the  demands  of  the  famous 
law  of  1647  and  explains  why  the  Roxbury  High  School,  as 
a  distinct  public  school,  was  not  established  until  1852.  How 
well  the  old  school  functioned  may  be  inferred  from  Cotton 
Mather's  statement  that  "  Roxbury  had  afforded  more  scholars, 
first  for  the  college  and  then  for  the  public,  than  any  other  town 
of  its  bigness,  or,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  twice  its  bigness,  in  all 
New  England." 

In  1846  Roxbury  became  a  city  after  two  centuries  of  town 
government.    The  city  was  annexed  to  Boston  in  1868. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  INTERMEDIATE  OR  JUNIOR 
HIGH  SCHOOLS 

From  time  immemorial  Boston  has  maintained  in  its  Public 
Latin  School  a  six-year  secondary  course  of  instruction  in 
preparation  for  college.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  this  course 
upon  the  completion  of  six  grades  in  elementary  schools.  This 
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six-grade  secondary  course  has  always  been  popular,  and  on 
the  whole  is  regarded  as  a  more  satisfactory  preparation  for 
college  than  the  four-year  course  following  eight  years  of 
elementary  instruction. 

Since  a  fundamental  principle  underlying  the  organization 
of  the  intermediate  school  is  the  extension  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion downward  to  include  Grades  VII  and  VIII  and  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  traditional  high  school  subjects  into  these 
lower  grades,  thus  making  an  organizational  unit  composed  of 
Grades  VII  to  XII  inclusive,  it  is  evident  that  the  ancient 
Public  Latin  School  for  more  than  two  centuries  has  treasured 
within  its  bosom  the  modern  intermediate  or  junior  high  school 
subdivision  of  secondary  education. 

In  this  connection  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Henry 
Pennypacker,  former  Head  Master  of  the  Public  Latin  School, 
is  illuminating: 

In  accordance  with  your  request  I  have  looked  up 
the  matter  of  the  six  years'  course  in  this  school. 
There  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  such  a  course 
prevailed  in  the  school  from  its  foundation,  but  our 
documentary  record  of  it  extends  only  back  to  1708; 
when  Nathaniel  Williams  became  head  master  on  the 
death  of  the  great  Cheever.  This  evidence  comes 
from  the  older  Dr.  Jackson  who  was  a  pupil  in  the 
school  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  whose  facts  were  given  to  him  by  John  Lovell  who 
had  been  an  usher  in  the  school  under  Mr.  Williams 
and  who  subsequently  became  the  very  famous  head 
master  who  left  the  school  in  1776. 

In  Head  Master  LovelFs  day,  the  examinations  for 
admission  consisted  in  reading  a  few  verses  from  the 
English  Bible.  The  course  of  study  was  almost  en- 
tirely Latin  and  Greek,  with  a  very  little  arithmetic 
and  only  enough  English  composition  and  penman- 
ship to  enable  a  pupil  to  write  his  college  examinations 
fairly. 

For  many  years  school  folk  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
organization  of  the  period  of  public  education  into  four  years 
of  high  school  and  eight  years  of  grammar  or  elementary  school 
instruction  for  nine  years  of  elementary  work  that  obtained  in 
Boston  and  other  New  England  cities). 
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In  1893  appeared  the  epoch-making  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten  of  the  National  Education  Association.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  was  President  Eliot  of  Harvard.  Superin- 
tendent Seaver  of  Boston  also  was  a  member.  Among  other 
things  the  Committee  recommended  a  reduction  of  the  period 
of  elementary  education  in  American  schools  and  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  lower  grades  of  some  subjects  heretofore  reserved 
for  high  schools  exclusively.  Thereupon  Superintendent  Seaver 
suggested  a  reorganization  based  upon  four  years  of  high  school 
and  eight  years  of  elementary  instruction.  The  plan  proposed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  however,  was  not  adopted 
by  the  School  Committee  until  1906. 

About  this  time  there  was  an  agitation  for  the  introduction 
into  the  elementary  schools  of  the  departmental  plan  of  instruc- 
tion similar  to  that  existing  in  the  high  schools.  In  the  Report 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  1891  this  subject  was  discussed 
and  in  1893  the  Board  recommended  that  departmental  instruc- 
tion be  permitted  in  grammar  schools,  and  that  the  principals 
of  grammar  schools  be  advised  to  organize  classes  in  this  manner 
wherever  practicable. 

Eight  grammar  schools  accordingly  began  departmental 
instruction  during  the  school  year  1894-95.  Superintendent 
Seaver,  in  1894,  received  permission  from  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  " introduce  the  studies  of  Latin,  French,  German, 
geometry,  algebra,  and  physics,  or  any  of  these,  into  any 
grammar  school  in  which  are  found  teachers  able  and  willing 
to  teach  any  children  whose  parents  wish  them  to  be  taught 
any  of  these  subjects,  and  to  make  the  necessary  changes  for 
the  time  being  in  the  established  course  of  stud}'  ...  to 
insure  the  carrying  on  of  the  proposed  experiments."  These 
subjects,  called  at  that  time  " enrichment  studies,"  were  in- 
troduced in  certain  grammar  schools  experimentally.  For 
some  reason  the  seeds  of  this  so-called  " enrichment"  seem  to 
have  fallen  upon  barren  soil  and  very  soon  the  experiment 
disappeared  altogether. 

The  need  of  articulating  the  mathematics  of  the  traditional 
eight  grades  with  that  of  the  high  school  had  long  been  felt. 
As  early  as  March  8,  1908,  a  committee  of  Boston  high  school 
headmasters  had  been  appointed  to  recommend  certain  modi- 
fications of  the  first -year  course  in  mathematics.  This  com- 
mittee reported  as  follows : 

1.    That  the  study  should  be  made  interesting  to  the  pupil. 
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2.  That  there  should  be  close  articulation  with  the  work 
in  the  grammar  schools. 

3.  That  the  practical  bearings  of  mathematics  should  be 
emphasized;  that -mathematics  is  a  powerful  and  useful  tool. 

4.  That  some  subjects  usually  taught  in  the  first  year 
should  either  come  later  or  be  omitted  entirely. 

5.  That  the  time  thus  gained  should  be  devoted  to  subjects 
within  the  grasp  of  first-year  pupils. 

6.  That  the  work  of  the  first  year  should  be  built  about 
an  algebraic  core,  but  should  include  some  arithmetic,  and 
some  informal  geometry,  not  treated  as  separate  subjects, 
but  as  constituents  of  one  subject  —  mathematics. 

7.  That  in  algebra  the  essential  thing  is  the  equation. 

8.  That  there  should  be  free  use  of  models,  drawings,  and 
measuring. 

On  November  5,  1914,  Assistant  Superintendent  Burke 
called  the  attention  of  the  committee  on  reconstructed  mathe- 
matics that  recently  had  been  formed  to  this  document  and 
requested  a  review  of  its  contents  with  recommendations. 
On  March  31,  1915,  the  committee  submitted  a  report  advising 
a  revision  of  Mathematics  I  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
committee  of  1908  (the  teaching  of  mathematics  as  a  unit 
and  closer  articulation  between  the  work  in  high  and  elementary 
schools),  and  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  report  were 
approved. 

Early  in  the  administration  of  Superintendent  Dyer,  Assistant 
Superintendent  Burke  began  a  study  of  secondary  school 
reorganization.  His  first  approach  was  a  plea  for  the  intro- 
duction of  oral  and  aural  instruction  in  modern  foreign  languages 
into  Grades  VII  and  VIII  of  the  elementary  schools,  the 
work  to  be  closely  articulated  with  Grade  IX  in  the  high 
schools.  This  was  an  instance  of  the  camel's  head  under  the 
tent!  Mr.  Burke  appeared  before  various  groups  of  teachers 
and  citizens  and  before  the  School  Committee  in  advocacy 
of  this  experiment. 

The  first  recorded  systematic  agitation  for  intermediate 
schools  based  on  the  6-3-3  plan  (that  is,  six  years  of  elementary 
study,  three  years  of  intermediate  or  junior  high  school  study  f 
and  three  years  in  the  senior  high  school)  was  undertaken 
by  the  present  Superintendent  of  Schools  when  on  January  14, 
1913,  he  discussed  the  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  Principals' 
Association. 
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As  a  result  of  his  arguments  in  favor  of  the  intermediate 
school,  the  first  official  action  was  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  at  its  meeting  on  May  2,  1913,  when  on  his 
motion  it  was  voted,  "to  recommend  to  the  School  Committee 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  be  authorized  in  such  dis- 
tricts as  he  may  designate,  to  so  modify  the  course  of  study  as 
to  permit  instruction  in  a  modern  foreign  language  for  the 
pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  who  intend  to  enter 
high  school."  This  recommendation  was  favorably  accepted 
by  the  School  Committee  at  its  meeting  of  May  5,  1913,  and 
approved  on  June  9,  1913. 

In  a  report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  year 
1913,  Assistant  Superintendent  Burke  presented  a  forecast 
of  the  future  intermediate  school.    He  recommended: 

1.  The  elimination  of  nonessentials  in  the  present  cur- 
riculum, an  accomplishment  rendered  highly  difficult  by 
existing  programs. 

2.  The  bridging  over  of  the  void  between  the  elementary 
and  the  high  school  grades.    This  may  be  achieved 

(a)  By  introduction  into  the  grades  of  some  subjects  of  the 
high  school  course,  and  by  reserving  for  the  high  school  some 
of  the  more  difficult  work  now  required  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

(b)  By  the  establishment  of  departmental  instruction  in 
the  elementary  grades. 

(c)  By  promotion  of  pupils  in  the  grades  by  subjects. 

(d)  By  bringing  the  teachers  of  the  two  systems  of  schools 
into  sympathetic  relation. 

(e)  By  making  work  in  all  subjects  throughout  the  entire 
twelve  years  sequential,  clearly  articulated,  and  closely  cor- 
related. 

3.  By  a  differentiation  of  work  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
grade. 

(a)  For  those  who  are  to  leave  school  at  the  close  of  the 
elementary  course. 

(b)  For  those  who  are  to  pursue  vocational  courses. 

(c)  For  those  who  are  preparing  to  enter  the  high  schools. 

In  the  autumn  of  1913  the  study  of  oral  French  was  intro- 
duced into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  Henry  L. 
Pierce  and  the  Mary  Hemenway  schools,  and  the  study  of 
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German  was  begun  in  the  Chapman  and  the  Edward  Everett 
schools.  The  following  year  the  study  of  German  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Dearborn  School  and  the  study  of  French 
into  the  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Edmund  P.  Tileston,  the 
Lewis,  the  Roger  Wolcott,  and  the  Ulysses  S.  Grant  schools. 
In  the  fall  of  1915  the  organization  was  further  extended 
by  the  study  of  French  in  the  George  Putnam  School;  German 
in  the  Emerson  and  Lowell  schools;  Spanish  in  the  Dillaway, 
John  Winthrop,  Norcross,  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  and  Thomas  N. 
Hart  schools;  and  Italian  in  the  Blackinton  and  Eliot  schools. 

Until  1915  the  intermediate  classes  as  organized  included 
only  Grades  VII  and  VIII.  In  the  Superintendent's  report 
for  this  year  is  found  this  significant  quotation: 

"It  is  now  proposed  that  the  ninth  grade  be  included  as  a 
part  of  this  experiment  .  .  .  thus  relieving  the  high 
school  of  its  present  first-year  work."* 

One  of  the  most  effective  agencies  in  the  development 
of  the  intermediate  classes  in  Boston  has  been  the  "  intermediate 
councils."  These  councils  have  to  do  with  the  preparation 
of  the  courses  of  stud}' ;  with  methods  of  teaching  their  respec- 
tive subjects;  and  with  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  the 
aims,  scope  and  requirements  of  the  prescribed  courses.  Con- 
temporaneously with  the  introduction  of  modern  foreign 
languages  into  the  elementary  schools  in  1913,  an  advisory 
council  of  eight  members  was  appointed.  It  was  composed 
of  teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  grades  and 
of  heads  of  departments  of  modern  foreign  languages  in 
high  schools.  This  council  prepared  courses  of  study  in 
French  and  German  which  were  published  as  School  Document 
No.  13,  1915. 

Similar  councils  were  organized  in  English,  mathematics 
and  science.  The  mathematics  council  had  prepared  a  course 
of  study  for  Mathematics  I  in  1915;  the  English  and  science 
councils  both  made  reports  in  1916.  Councils  were  subse- 
quently organized  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  courses  of  study 
in  history,  geography,  Latin,  commercial  branches,  and  prevo- 
cational  work  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  School 
Committee  on  May  5,  1913,  only  discretionary  authority  had 
been  conferred  upon  the  Superintendent  to  establish  from 
time  to  time  classes  in  modern  foreign  languages.  These 


*  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  year  1915,  page  119  et  seq. 
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classes  had  been  formed  in  a  large  number  of  districts.  At 
its  meeting  of  June  5,  1916,  the  School  Committee  called  a 
halt  to  the  extension  of  these  classes,  limiting  them  to  twenty- 
three  districts. 

Nevertheless,  by  a  definite  order  of  March  22,  1917,  the 
School  Committee  recognized  the  intermediate  schools  (Grades 
VII,  VIII  and  IX)  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  system, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  this  intermediate  unit  had 
been  organized  in  ten  school  districts. 

We  now  regard  our  school  system  as  comprising  six  years 
of  primary  or  elementary  education  followed  by  six  years 
of  secondary  education,  the  latter  period  being  subdivided 
into  three  years  of  intermediate  and  three  years  of  senior  high 
school  instruction.  Into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  have 
been  introduced  subjects  which  had  traditionally  been  regarded 
as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  high  schools,  such  as  foreign 
languages,  related  mathematics,  clerical  practice,  etc.  These 
new  subjects  now  occupy  the  time  and  attention  previously 
given  to  over-elaborate  elementary  programs,  and  appeal 
vitally  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  children,  who  at  this  period 
of  mental  and  physical  development  dislike  review  and  crave 
for  novelty. 

Thus  differentiation  in  courses  of  study,  in  subject  content 
and  in  methods  of  instruction  occurs  not  at  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  grade  as  formerly,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh.  All  courses  of  study  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX 
have  been  revised  and  the  subject  content  of  these  courses 
has  been  carefully  reconstructed. 

The  intermediate  school  as  organized  in  Boston  continues 
the  fundamental  education  of  the  first  six  grades.  To  realize 
this  unification  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  transitional  unit 
(the  intermediate  school)  gives  due  consideration  to  its  founda- 
tion (the  elementary  school)  and  to  its  superstructure  (the 
high  school).  The  intermediate  school  is  a  unifying  force  and 
serves  to  weld  together  the  entire  school  system. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE   SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

Five  years  after  the  foundation  of  Boston,  at  a  meeting 
of  representative  citizens,  it  was  voted  to  entreat  "our  Brother 
Philemon  Pormort  to  become  schole  master  for  the  teaching 
and  nourtering  of  children  with  us."  This  is  the  first  recorded 
action  of  the  Town  of  Boston  concerning  the  government 
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of  the  schools.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  election  was 
by  the  people  as  a  whole;  and  that  for  some  time  thereafter  it 
was  customary  to  select  teachers  at  the  town  meeting.  In 
fact,  when  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  enacted  the  first 
general  law  in  1647  requiring  the  establishment  of  schools, 
it  delegated  the  responsibility  to  no  existing  body  of  officials, 
but  charged  the  town  as  a  whole  with  this  important  duty. 
Nevertheless  the  town  records  of  Boston  from  1644  to  1689 
disclose  that  practically  all  school  affairs  were  conducted  by 
the  selectmen  either  on  their  own  initiative  or  acting  upon 
instructions  or  permission  received  from  the  citizens  of  the 
town  in  meeting  assembled. 

Therefore,  at  a  very  early  date  the  selectmen  became  the 
modern  School  Committee.  For  instance,  in  1666  the  Boston 
selectmen  agreed  with  Dannell  Hinscheman  to  assist  the 
grammar  school  master.  In  1703  the  Town  of  Boston  voted 
that  the  selectmen  "do  take  care  to  procure  Some  meet  person 
to  be  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Ezekiell  Chever."  As  the  town 
delegated  to  the  selectmen  control  of  the  schools,  it  followed 
that  frequently  the  selectmen  entrusted  to  one  or  more  of 
their  number  a  like  responsibility.  These  experiences  in  turn 
suggested  the  appointment  of  special  committees  for  special 
school  purposes.  Thus  in  1682  the  town  meeting  of  Boston 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  advisability  of  establish- 
ing "free  schooles.,,  This  committee  was  composed  of  the 
town  selectmen  and  the  members  of  a  committee  on  alms 
and  poorhouse. 

The  next  step  in  the  differentiation  of  school  management 
was  taken  in  1709  when  the  town  proceeded  to  "nominate 
and  appoint  a  Certain  Number  of  Gentlemen,  of  Liberal 
Education,  Together  with  Some  of  ye  Revd  Ministers  of  the 
Town  to  be  Inspectors  of  the  Sd  Schoole  under  that  name 
Title  or  denomination." 

"This  committee/'  says  Suzzallo,  "was  the  first  committee 
on  school  inspection  in  the  town  of  Boston  of  which  we  have 
any  definite  official  mention."*  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  the 
earliest  committee  given  the  duty  of  visitation  of  which  there 
is  any  record  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

This  committee  was  empowered  to  inspect  the  Latin  School 
only.  A  separate  committee  was  subsequently  appointed  for 
the  writing  and  ciphering  schools.    By  order  of  the  town  at  its 

*  Suzzallo,  "Local  School  Supervision  in  Massachusetts." 
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meeting  in  March,  1712,  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  "  shall 
be  raised  to  Inspect  the  Free  writing  Schools  which  are  Sup- 
ported at  the  Townes  Charge." 

Apparently  the  duties  of  these  visiting  committees  were 
not  clearly  defined  at  the  outset,  and  during  certain  years 
there  is  no  record  whatsoever  concerning  them.  In  March, 
1721,  however,  the  following  action  was  recorded  at  the  town 
meeting:  "Voted  that  the  Select  men  and  Such  as  they  Shal 
desire  to  Assist  them  be  Inspectors  of  the  Gramer  &  Wrighting 
Schools  for  the  year  ensuing." 

By  this  action  the  separate  committees  heretofore  existing 
for  the  grammar  (Latin)  and  the  writing  schools  were  combined 
and  continued  to  serve  as  a  single  committee  until  1789. 

Of  this  period  Suzzallo  has  this  to  say:  "The  form  and  the 
function  of  the  town  committee  on  visitation,  as  fixed  by 
this  vote  of  1721,  continued  to  be  the  form  and  function  of 
the  committee  that  was  elected  annually  from  this  time  until 
the  reorganization  of  the  Boston  schools  in  the  year  1789." 

In  1789  the  General  Court  of  the  Colony  granted  authority 
to  "trust  to  appoint  School  Committees  for  the  control  of 
the  schools."  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
the  first  School  Committee  for  Boston  was  chosen  October  20, 
1789,  "to  exercise  all  the  Powers  relating  to  the  Schools  and 
School  Masters,  which  the  Selectmen  or  such  Committees 
are  authorized  by  the  Laws  of  this  Commonwealth  on  the 
Votes  of  this  Town  to  exercise."  This  committee  continued  to 
function  until  1822  when  Boston  became  incorporated  as  a  city. 

Under  the  reorganized  plan  of  1789,  the  public  schools  of 
Boston  were  administered  by  a  committee  consisting  of  twenty- 
one  members,  nine  selectmen  and  one  member  from  each  of 
the  twelve  wards.  This  Board  was  recognized  as  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  local  government  with  the  powers  "to  manage  and 
exercise  in  such  a  manner  as  in  their  judgment  will  best  promote 
the  important  objects  for  which  it  was  instituted."  For 
administrative  purposes  the  Board  of  twenty-one  members  was 
divided  into  various  subcommittees.  A  visiting  committee  was 
appointed  by  the  entire  Board.  This  subcommittee  consisted 
of  three  members  and  its  especial  function  was  to  visit  assigned 
schools  at  stated  intervals.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  committee, 
furthermore,  to  inspect  the  school  building  and  inquire  into  the 
deportment  and  progress  of  the  scholars.  The  subcommittee, 
moreover,  was  enjoined  to  "embrace  these  opportunities  to 
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converse  freely  with  the  instructors  on  the  affairs  of  the  schools, 
to  elicit  from  them  such  occasional  suggestions  as  may  be  turned 
to  their  benefit,  to  encourage  the  faithful  and  deserving  instruc- 
tor in  his  arduous  duties,  and  to  detect  and  mark  the  delin- 
quencies of  the  remiss." 

Together  with  its  administrative  duties  this  subcommittee 
was  expected  to  advise  the  instructors  concerning  any  complaint 
duly  made  and  to  take  cognizance  of  any  difficulty  occurring 
between  the  instructors  and  the  parents  of  pupils.  Their 
authority  in  this  respect  was  not  final,  for  an  appeal  to  the 
entire  Board  was  not  denied  any  citizen. 

Vacancies  in  the  teaching  staff  were  to  be  filled  by  the  sub- 
committee in  procuring  "a  person  of  suitable  qualifications  to 
be  confirmed  in  his  place  by  the  Board  should  he  apply  for  it." 

The  entire  Board  appointed  each  year  an  examining  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  three  or  more  members  whose  chief 
function  was  to  visit  the  schools  in  May  or  June  and  "  critically 
to  examine  the  pupils  in  all  the  branches  taught  therein,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  conditions  of  the  schools  and  their  com- 
parative merit,  and  to  report  previous  to  their  annual  election 
of  the  instructors,  so  that  the  appointments  of  the  Board  on 
that  occasion  may  be  judiciously  made." 

Prior  to  1818  the  public  schools  admitted  only  those  children 
who  had  already  received  some  rudimentary  instruction.  Dur- 
ing that  year,  after  considerable  agitation  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  of  the  town,  primary  schools  were  established.  So 
jealous  were  the  citizens  of  this  extension  downward  of  public 
education  that  they  created  in  town  meeting  a  special  commit- 
tee distinct  and  separate  from  the  regular  School  Committee, 
so  that  the  interests  of  the  primary  schools  might  be  safe- 
guarded. This  protective  agency  had  a  membership  ranging 
from  36  at  one  time  to  196  at  another.  The  Primary  School 
Committee  continued  to  have  exclusive  control  of  the  primary 
schools  until  1855,  when  these  schools  were  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  committee. 

In  1822  the  city  was  incorporated.  Under  the  Charter 
the  School  Committee  consisted  of  25  members  elected  annually 
—  the  Mayor,  twelve  aldermen,  and  a  member  from  each  of 
the  twelve  wards. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Charter  of  1822  the  first  explicit  author- 
ization was  granted  a  School  Committee  to  have  the  general 
''care  and  superintendence"  of  the  public  schools. 
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In  1835  the  City  Charter  was  amended  to  provide  that 
the  School  Committee  should  consist  of  26  members  —  the 
Mayor,  the  President  of  the  Common  Council,  and  twenty- 
four  members,  two  from  each  ward.  By  the  revised  City 
Charter  in  1854  the  School  Committee  consisted  of  the  Mayor, 
the  President  of  the  Common  Council  ex  officio  and  six  inhabi- 
tants from  each  of  the  twelve  wards  —  a  total  membership 
of  seventy-four.  One  third  of  the  members  were  elected 
annually  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

By  the  annexations  of  Roxbury,  Charlestown,  Dorchester, 
West  Roxbury  (1874)  and  Brighton  (1874)  the  number  of 
members  was  increased,  so  that  in  1875  the  School  Committee 
numbered  116  members.  The  organization  of  the  schools  into 
districts  and  of  the  School  Board  into  district  committees  soon 
followed. 

By  a  separate  act  of  the  Legislature  approved  May  19, 
1875,  the  School  Committee  was  reorganized.  The  member- 
ship was  reduced  to  twenty-five,  including  the  Mayor,  who  was 
to  be  ex  officio  Chairman,  and  twenty-four  members  elected  at 
large  by  the  people,  eight  members  annually  elected  for  a  term 
of  three  years. 

In  1885  the  City  Charter  was  again  amended.  This  act 
provided  that  "the  Mayor  shall  not  be  a  member,  nor  preside 
at  any  of  the  meetings,  nor  appoint  any  of  the  committees  of 
either  the  Board  of  Aldermen  or  of  the  School  Committee." 
From  this  date  until  1905  the  School  Committee  comprised 
twenty-four  members  elected  by  the  people  at  large. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  schools  were  adminis- 
tered by  this  Committee  during  the  period  1875-1905.  There 
were  standing  committees  each  consisting  of  five  members 
on  accounts,  rules  and  regulations,  drawing,  evening  schools, 
examinations,  music,  nominations,  military  drill,  salaries, 
schoolhouses,  sewing,  supplies,  text-books,  truant  officers; 
and  standing  committees  each  with  three  members  on  annual 
report,  elections,  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  hygiene, 
kindergartens,  legislative  matters,  and  manual  training  schools. 
The  duties  of  each  of  these  committees  were  fully  stated  in  the 
rules  and  regulations.  Subcommittees  had  charge  of  school 
districts  assigned  to  them  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  School  Committee  might  prescribe. 

As  time  went  on,  the  powers  of  these  various  subcommittees 
became  very  extensive.    They  assumed  extraordinary  powers. 
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In  fact,  for  many  years  there  existed  practically  a  govern- 
ment by  subcommittees.  The  administrative  duties  of  these 
various  subcommittees  included  the  examination,  certification, 
nomination,  transfer  and  dismissal  of  teachers.  The  regula- 
tions of  the  School  Committee  for  the  year  1871  specifically 
defined  the  authority  of  these  subcommittees  in  relation  to 
the  teaching  corps  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  Whenever  a  teacher,  except  a  head-master  or  master  of  a 
Grammar  School,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  a  standing  or  district  committee, 
needed  for  any  school  under  their  charge,  said  committee  shall,  before 
making  a  selection,  examine  the  candidates  in  the  manner  squired  by 
law,  and  ascertain  if  they  possess  the  necessary  qualifications.  .  .  . 
Teachers  thus  selected  shall  be  nominated  by  the  standing  or  district 
committee  to  the  Board,  on  probation,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  estab- 
lished salary  from  the  time  of  entering  upon  their  duties,  but  they  shall 
not  be  nominated  for  confirmation  as  regular  teachers,  until  after  a  satis- 
factory trial  of  three  months.    .    .  . 

Sec.  19.  Annually,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  Committee  on  the  Latin 
School,  the  English  High  School,  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  the 
Roxbury  and  Dorchester  High  Schools,  and  each  district  committee,  shall 
canvass  their  lists  of  teachers,  and  after  consultation  with  the  master, 
shall  decide  upon  those  whom  they  will  recommend  for  re-election;  and, 
at  the  meeting  in  June  for  the  election  of  teachers,  they  shall  nominate 
the  persons  thus  approved.  If  any  committee  have  decided  not  to  nomi- 
nate a  teacher  for  re-election,  they  may  notify  said  teacher  of  their  inten- 
tion, if  they  deem  it  expedient. 

Sec.  21.  District  committees  in  their  respective  districts  may  make 
such  transfers  of  teachers,  and  such  changes  in  the  location  of  Primary 
Schools,  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  but  every  such  case  shall  be  men- 
tioned in  their  next  quarterly  report.  No  teacher  shall  be  transferred 
from  one  district  to  another  without  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Duties  of  the  Superintendent 
The  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  was  created  in 
1851.  The  appointment  of  teachers,  however,  still  remained 
the  prerogative  of  the  School  Committee.  In  1876  the  rules 
and  regulations  were  revised  and  considerable  nominal  power 
was  granted  the  Superintendent  and  Supervisors,  but  the 
appointment  of  teachers  was  retained  by  the  district  subcom- 
mittees. The  newly-established  Board  of  Supervisors  became 
a  board  for  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers. 
In  1884  the  Superintendent  was  given  additional  powers. 
He  was  to  be  held  "  responsible  to  the  School  Board  as  the 
executive  in  the  department  of  instruction  over  all  supervisors, 
principals,  and  other  instructors." 
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In  1894  a  special  committee  was  appointed  by  the  School 
Board  to  consider  giving  the  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  greater  responsibility.  This  Committee  reported 
favorably  and  their  recommendations  were  adopted;  never- 
theless, the  real  power  centered  in  the  subcommittees. 

In  1897  the  rules  were  amended  giving  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors instead  of  the  subcommittees  the  initiative  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers.  The  following  year  authority  to  transfer 
and  remove  teachers  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Superin- 
tendent subject  to  the  approval  of  the  School  Committee. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  abolish  subcommittees,  but  this 
attempt  failed.  In  1899  the  subcommittees  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  amendment  to  the  rules  restoring  their  former 
powers  and  giving  them  in  their  respective  districts  a  practical 
veto  over  all  appointments,  transfers,  and  removals  of  teachers. 

In  1902  the  authority  to  appoint,  transfer  and  remove 
teachers  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  was  restored 
to  the  Superintendent  ;  but  in  1904  the  subcommittees  regained 
some  of  their  former  power  in  respect  to  teachers. 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  School  Committee  in  1906 
all  subcommittees  were  discontinued.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  revised  rules  and  regulations  of  1906 
was  the  conferring  of  direct  authority  and  responsibility  upon 
the  official  staff  of  the  Committee.  The  Superintendent  was 
designated  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  School  Committee 
in  all  matters  relating  to  instruction  and  discipline  in  the 
public  schools;  and  was  given  the  power,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  School  Committee,  to  appoint,  reappoint,  transfer  and 
remove  all  directors,  principals,  and  teachers. 

In  1906,  by  legislative  action,  the  membership  upon  the 
School  Committee  was  reduced  to  five,  the  term  of  service 
being  three  years  for  each  member.  In  1924,  by  action  of  the 
General  Court,  biennial  elections  of  the  city  officials  were 
substituted  for  annual  elections  and  the  term  of  service  of 
members  of  the  School  Committee  was  increased  from  three 
years  to  four  3'ears. 

The  Present  School  Committee 

The  School  Committee  at  the  present  time  comprises  five 
members  chosen  at  large  by  the  electorate  of  the  municipality. 
Each  member  represents  the  whole  community  rather  than  a 
political  fraction  thereof.    It  is  a  continuous  body  and  there 
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are  always  upon  the  committee  members  who  have  had  at  least 
two  years'  experience.    The  members  serve  without  salary. 

While  extraordinary  powers  are  granted  school  committees 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  nevertheless  the  Boston 
School  Committee  prefers  to  be  regarded  as  a  deliberative 
representative  agency  and  to  leave  to  its  officials  the  execution 
of  policies  and  the  administration  of  details.  For  various 
reasons,  primarily  because  it  is  a  small  group,  the  School 
Committee  generally  transacts  all  its  business  as  a  committee 
of  the  whole.    It  has  no  subcommittees  whatsoever. 

Deriving  its  authority  from  acts  of  the  General  Court  the 
School  Committee  is  empowered  to  appropriate  directly 
all  moneys  expended  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  public 
schools,  for  the  purchase  of  school  sites  and  for  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  school  buildings.  The  money  raised  for 
these  purposes,  however,  is  not  expended  by  the  School 
Committee,  but  by  the  Schoolhouse  Department.  This  body 
was  created  by  action  of  the  General  Court,  and  its  members 
are  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city. 

Executive  Officers 
The  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  was 
established  in  1851.  Nathan  Bishop  was  the  first  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  and  held  office  until  1856.  The  next 
Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  was  John  D. 
Philbrick.  Mr.  Philbrick  was  elected  Superintendent  of 
Schools  December  22,  1856,  and  continued  in  office  until  1874, 
when  he  gave  up  his  duties  on  account  of  personal  illness. 
However,  he  resumed  his  duties  in  1875,  and  continued  in  office 
until  1878. 

The  Boston  Public  Schools  between  the  years  1840  and  1860 
passed  through  a  most  remarkable  period  of  educational  prog- 
ress. Boston  had  discarded  the  ungraded  school  system  and 
had  adopted  a  new  and  better  organization.  Unquestionably 
the  most  prominent  personality  during  this  period  of  recon- 
struction was  John  D.  Philbrick.  It  was  Mr.  Philbrick  who 
was  selected  in  1847  to  reconstruct  the  schools  in  accordance 
with  the  " single-headed' '  system.  Educational  statesmanship 
of  a  high  order  was  required  for  the  difficult  task  of  overcoming 
the  educational  inertia  and  prejudices.  Mr.  Philbrick  was 
quick  to  apprehend  the  newer  things  in  education  and  utilize 
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their  potentialities  without  sacrificing  the  best  in  traditional 
practices.  He  thus  evolved  a  well-ordered  plan  of  organiza- 
tion. The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  dignify  the  office  of  gram- 
mar master.  On  his  recommendation,  the  grammar  school 
master  took  over  supervision  of  the  primary  schools  in  his 
district,  thus  becoming  in  effect  a  district  superintendent. 
The  primary  schools  became  an  integral  part  of  the  grammar 
school  district,  and  the  master's  district  became  the  unit  of 
supervision  and  administration. 

Samuel  Eliot,  the  third  Superintendent,  was  elected  in  1878, 
and  remained  in  office  until  1880.  Mr.  Eliot  was  succeeded  by 
Edwin  P.  Seaver,  who  served  for  twenty-four  years,  or  until 
1904.  Mr.  Seaver  was  followed  by  George  H.  Conley,  who 
after  a  short  term  of  service  died  in  December,  1905.  Walter 
S.  Parker  acted  as  Superintendent  until  the  election  of  Stratton 
D.  Brooks  in  1906.  Mr.  Brooks  served  as  Superintendent 
until  he  resigned  on  April  30,  1912,  to  become  President  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  Maurice  P.  White  was  acting  Super- 
intendent until  September  1,  1912,  when  Franklin  B.  Dyer 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Brooks.  After  serving  six  years 
Mr.  Dyer  was  followed  by  Frank  V.  Thompson  in  1918.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Thompson  in  1921,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  the  present  incumbent. 

Appointment  of  Teachers 

The  organization  of  the  schools  in  the  early  colonial  period 
was  very  simple.  It  consisted  of  someone  to  teach  and  some- 
one to  be  taught.  The  appointment  or  election  of  the  teachers 
was  one  of  the  earliest  functions  to  come  into  existence.  At 
first  the  appointment  of  teachers  was,  generally  speaking, 
exercised  by  the  town  committee.  Philemon  Pormort  was  so 
appointed  in  1635. 

A  little  later  the  Town  of  Boston  began  to  delegate  to  the 
selectmen  the  power  of  appointing  the  teachers.  According 
to  the  records  in  1666,  the  Boston  selectmen  "  agreed  with 
Mr.  Dannell  Hinscheman  to  assist  the  grammar  school  master." 
From  the  selection  of  the  teacher  and  agreeing  with  him  regard- 
ing specific  terms  of  payment,  there  was  but  a  short  step  to 
actually  choosing  him  without  the  expressed  approbation  of 
the  town  meeting.  Thus  in  1703  the  Town  of  Boston  "  voted 
that  the  selectmen  do  take  care  to  procure  Some  meet  person  to 
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be  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Ezekiell  Cheever."  For  the  greater  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  Boston  depended  upon  the  selectmen 
for  the  engaging  of  teachers. 

With  the  organization  of  the  School  Committee  in  1789  the 
committee  was  authorized  "to  exercise  all  the  powers  relating 
to  the  schools  and  the  school  master  which  the  selectmen  or 
such  committees  are  authorized  by  the  laws  of  this  Common- 
wealth on  the  votes  of  this  town  to  exercise."  Such  an  authori- 
zation was  made  each  year  thereafter.  When  the  Town  of 
Boston  became  the  incorporated  City  of  Boston  in  1822  all  these 
specifically  mentioned  duties  were  reiterated  annually  and  were 
covered  by  the  general  clause,  "the  care  and  superintendence 
of  the  public  schools." 

Certification  of  Teachers 

From  the  very  inception  of  public  education  in  Boston 
certain  definite  requirements  have  been  made  of  candidates 
for  teaching  positions.  Two  types  of  schools  developed. 
First,  the  grammar  (or  Latin)  schools  preparing  for  the  uni- 
versity, and  secondly,  schools  for  writing  and  ciphering,  which 
later  developed  into  elementary  schools.  The  earliest  law 
of  the  Commonwealth,  that  of  1647,  established  standards 
for  the  former  of  these  types.  It  especially  imposed  upon 
the  town  that  "they  shall  set  up  a  grammar  schoole,  ye  master 
thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  farr  as  they  may  be 
fited  for  ye  university,"  and  of  the  less  exacting  schools  it  was 
required  that  every  town  establish  schools  to  teach  writing 
and  reading.    Standards  of  fitness  were  here  implied. 

Similarly,  the  town  of  Dorchester  in  1645  imposed  the  duty 
upon  the  school  warden  to  secure  an  "able  and  sufficient 
Schoolemaster."  The  same  town  in  1639  wanted  "such  a 
Schoolemaster  as  shall  undertake  to  teach  english  latin  and 
other  tongues  and  also  writing." 

The  General  Court  in  1654  urged  school  authorities  not 
to  admit  or  suffer  to  be  continued  in  the  office  of  teacher  any 
one  who  may  be  "unsound  in  the  fayth  or  scandelous  in  theire 
Hues."  Again,  the  act  of  1692  specifically  demanded  that 
the  grammar  school  master  should  be  "some  discrete  person 
of  good  conversation,  well  instructed  in  the  tongues." 

By  order  of  the  General  Court,  1701,  the  power  of  certifying 
the  schoolmaster  was  taken  from  the  selectmen  and  given 
to  the  ministers.    "Every  grammar  [Latin]  school  master 


STANDARDS  OF  QUALIFICATION  REQUIRED  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR 
PERMANENT  APPOINTMENT  AS  TEACHERS  IN  THE  BOSTON 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

•'Certificate  of  qualification  may  be  granted  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  to 
persons  who  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character,  health,  citizenship,  and 
scholarship,  and  satisfactory  and  documentary  evidence  of  the  date  of  birth,  who 
successfully  pass  the  required  examinations  and  who  meet  the  eligibility  requirements," 
as  follows: 
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Horace  Mann  School.  .  . 
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Requirements  for  Special  Certificates  valid  in  Day 

High  Schools,  Day  Intermediate,  or  Day  Elemen-  See  Circular  of  Information  Board  of  Examiners, 
tary  classes. 


1  See  Circular  of  Information  for  credit  allowed  toward  teaching  experience,  for  advanced  degrees, 
for  graduation  from  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  or  for  a  certificate  in  pedagogy.  For 
elementary  teachers  beginning  with  1934  a  four-year  approved  course  with  degree  will  be  a  requirement. 

3  Graduation  from  an  approved  three-year  course  in  kindergarten  training  school.  Beginning  with 
1934  a  four- year  approved  course  with  degree  will  be  required. 

3  In  a  kindergarten. 

*  In  schools  of  a  business  character. 

5  Plus  a  course  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

•High  School  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  plus  completion  of  course  in  training  for 
the  teaching  of  the  deaf,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  evidence  of  two  years'  successful 
experience  in  teaching  and  governing  oral  classes  in  graded  schools  for  the  deaf;  or  evidence  of  one  year's 
successful  experience  in  teaching  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf. 
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is  to  be  approved  by  the  minister  of  the  town,  and  the  ministers 
of  the  two  next  adjacent  towns,  or  any  two  of  them,  by  certifi- 
cate under  their  hands."  Ten  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
act  requiring  certification  of  grammar  (Latin)  school  masters 
by  the  ministers,  a  similar  act  was  passed  requiring  writing 
and  ciphering  teachers  to  be  certified  by  the  selectmen. 
An  act  of  1711  read  as  follows: 

"That  no  person  or  persons  shall  or  may  presume  to  set 
up  or  keep  a  school  for  the  teaching  and  instructing  of  children 
or  youth  in  reading,  writing,  or  any  other  science,  but  such 
as  are  of  sober  and  good  conversation,  and  have  the  allowance 
and  approbation  of  the  selectmen  of  the  town  in  which  any 
such  school  is  to  be  kept."  The  approbation  required  for 
grammar-school  (Latin)  masters  apparently  remained  the 
same  as  those  specified  in  the  legislation  of  1701. 

According  to  Suzzallo,*  "No  further  changes  in  the  cer- 
tificating law  was  made  until  the  year  1789,  when  a  highly 
complicated  law  upon  the  whole  subject  of  certification  was 
passed  by  the  General  Court.  In  general,  the  power  to  cer- 
tificate all  types  of  teachers  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
ministers  and  the  selectmen  or  school  committee  of  the  town. 
The  law  practically  required  two  certificates  before  certifi- 
cation was  complete,  one  from  the  minister  or  ministers, 
and  one  from  the  selectmen  or  the  school  committee  of 
the  town." 

With  the  creation  of  a  School  Committee  in  Boston  in  1789 
the  power  of  certification  of  teachers  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  School  Committee.  From  that  time  on  the  standards 
of  qualifications  gradually  advanced  as  greater  facilities  were 
provided  for  scholastic  and  professional  preparation  of  teachers. 
The  state  normal  schools  which  were  first  established  in  1839 
supplemented  by  the  Boston  Normal  School  organized  by  the 
School  Committee  in  1852,  and  in  later  years  the  introduction 
of  courses  in  education  in  the  colleges  —  all  have  combined 
and  contributed  to  the  present  high  standards. 

The  Board  of  Examiners 
Originally  examinations  of  pupils  for  admission  to  the 
various  schools,  examination  and  certification  of  candidates 
for  all  teaching  and  supervisory  positions,  and  examinations 
for  promotion  within  the  service  were  among  the  duties  per- 
formed by  the  Board  of  Supervisors.    Afterward  these  duties 

*  Suzzallo,  "Local  School  Supervision  in  Massachusetts." 
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were  assigned  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  As  the 
administrative  duties  of  the  Assistant  Superintendents  multi- 
plied, it  became  necessary  to  relieve  them  of  the  details  as- 
sociated with  the  examinations,  and  accordingly  in  1919, 
by  action  of  the  School  Committee,  a  chief  examiner  was 
appointed.  In  1924,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Super- 
intendent, the  School  Committee  voted  to  establish  a  board 
of  examiners  to  comprise  the  existing  chief  examiner  and  two 
additional  members. 

The  board  of  examiners  conducts  examinations  for  certifi- 
cates of  qualification  as  teachers  and  as  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff,  and  prepares  and  evaluates  the  questions  used 
therein.  These  examinations  are  conducted  with  the  assist- 
ance of  such  teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff, 
or  other  persons  as  the  board  of  examiners  find  necessary. 

The  board  visits  and  rates  all  candidates  for  original  entry 
into  the  service,  and  reports  the  results  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, which  board  certificates;  it  also  assists  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  in  the  examination,  visitation  and  rating 
of  candidates  for  promotion  within  the  service.  It  passes 
upon  the  eligibility  of  candidates  for  original  entry  into  the 
service,  conducts  the  annual  promotional  examination  of 
teachers,  also  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  Teachers 
College,  Latin  schools,  and  all  other  schools  where  examinations 
are  required.  The  board  performs  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  by  the  Superintendent. 

The  Merit  System  in  the  Appointment  and  Promotion 
of  Teachers  * 
Appointment  by  Merit:  It  would  be  difficult  to  indicate 
the  particular  stage  in  the  development  of  the  public  school 
system  where  appointment  by  merit  had  its  origin.  Doubtless 
it  is  safe  to  assert  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  our  schools 
has  merit  been  intentionally  disregarded  in  making  appoint- 
ments. Occasionally,  candidates  with  meager  educational 
equipment  entered  the  service,  but  the  invariably  high  character 
of  the  teaching  corps  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  number  of 
incompetent  teachers  was  always  relatively  small.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  the  first  direct  step  toward  appointment  of 
teachers  on  merit  was  made  when  the  School  Committee  was 
reorganized  in  1876.    In  January  of  that  year  the  School 


*  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  year  1922. 
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Committee,  which  the  previous  year  had  been  reduced  by  legis- 
lative enactment  from  116  to  25  members,  entered  upon  its 
new  duties.  The  two  most  noteworthy  features  of  this  re- 
organization were  the  transfer  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  certain  executive  functions  previously  exercised  by  the 
School  Committee,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  The  School  Committee  in  its  annual  report  for 
the  year  1876  discussed  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
in  the  following  words: 

The  appointment  of  teachers  nominated  for  election  in  the  School 
Board,  without  careful  consideration  of  their  qualifications,  was  an  evil 
which  had  begun  to  show  its  disastrous  effects  by  unmistakable  signs. 
Personal  solicitations,  motives  of  self-interest,  kind-heartedness,  a  dislike 
to  say  No,  when  it  conflicted  with  the  charitable  desire  to  give  a  needy, 
though  perhaps  incompetent  aspirant  a  means  of  livelihood,  had  led 
many  members  of  the  School  Board  to  obtain  teachers'  places  for  unfit 
persons,  and  the  soundness  of  the  schools  was  thus  in  process  of  becoming 
gradually  but  gravely  compromised.  It  was  only  through  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  by  competent  persons,  whose  certificates  could  be 
depended  upon  as  proofs  of  proper  qualification,  that  this  evil  could  be 
checked.  That  the  conduct  of  examinations  was  felt  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  Supervisors  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
at  first  it  was  proposed  to  give  them  the  title  of  examiners.  They  were 
meant  to  attend  especially  to  the  securing  of  competent  teachers  by 
means  of  examinations,  by  inspection  of  the  schools,  and  by  the  holding 
of  biennial  examinations  of  the  scholars  to  test  the  fitness  of  the  teachers 
to  impart  knowledge. 

In  an  address  to  the  principals  of  schools  in  1877,  Mr.  John 
D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  had  this  to  say  upon 
the  same  subject: 

Provision  has  at  length  been  made  for  remedying  this  defect  in  our 
system  by  the  appointment  of  officers  [the  Board  of  Supervisors]  charged 
with  the  duty  of  examining  teachers.  You  will  welcome  this  improve- 
ment, I  doubt  not;  for  if  there  has  been  any  one  thing  on  which  I  have 
found  you  agreed,  it  has  been  in  the  earnest  desire  to  secure  for  the  schools 
under  your  charge  the  very  best  teachers  to  be  had. 

The  creation  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  transfer  from 
the  School  Committee  to  this  Board  of  the  power  of  examination 
and  certification  of  teachers  made  more  difficult  the  admis- 
sion into  the  service  of  incompetent  candidates  and  to  a 
corresponding  degree  increased  the  likelihood  of  appointment 
of  deserving  candidates.    However,  nominations  of  teachers 
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continued  to  be  made  by  division  committees  of  the  School 
Committee,  and  section  82,  chapter  7,  of  the  Rules  of  the 
School  Committee  for  the  year  1877  reads  as  follows. 

At  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  instructors,  which  shall  be 
held  with  closed  doors,  the  committees  on  nominations  shall  report  upon 
the  several  lists  of  candidates  returned  to  them  by  the  normal,  high  school, 
and  division  committees. 

This  secret  session  for  the  election  of  teachers  evidently  proved 
unpopular,  because  three  years  later  (1880)  the  rules  of  the 
School  Committee  were  amended  by  striking  out  the  objection- 
able words,  "which  shall  be  held  with  closed  doors." 

The  year  following  (1881)  there  appears  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  first  time  official  recognition  of  expert 
assistance  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  Section  149  of  the 
regulations,  as  amended,  reads  as  follows: 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  revise,  at  least  once  a  year,  the  list  of 
certificated  teachers  who  are  available  for  service.  It  shall  strike  there- 
from the  names  of  those  who,  after  a  fair  trial  and  careful  investigation, 
are  found  to  be  incompetent  teachers.  For  the  use  of  the  Board  [School 
Committee]  and  the  committees  thereof,  a  classification  shall  be  made  of 
those  persons  whose  names  remain  on  the  list,  according  to  their  excellence 
and  their  probable  fitness  for  certain  positions. 

In  1906  the  School  Committee  again  was  reorganized.  All 
appointments  were  vested  by  the  School  Committee  in  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  hour  had  come  for  recon- 
struction of  the  school  system  along  progressive  lines,  and  the 
newly-elected  superintendent  of  schools,  Mr.  Brooks,  arose  to 
the  emergency.  Acting  upon  his  advice,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors submitted  to  the  School  Committee  a  comprehensive 
plan  with  respect  to  the  examination,  certification,  appoint- 
ment and  promotion  of  teachers.  This  plan  provided  that 
examination  of  candidates  for  appointment  as  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  should  be  conducted  at  intervals  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors;  that  these  examinations  should  test  the  train- 
ing, knowledge,  aptness  for  teaching,  and  character  of  candi- 
dates; that  the  Board  of  Supervisors  should  grant  certificates  of 
qualification  to  persons  successfully  passing  the  examinations, 
and  that  the  names  of  those  successfully  passing  such  examina- 
tions should  be  arranged  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  the 
order  of  their  respective  qualifications  as  determined  by  such 
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examination.  The  recommendations  with  slight  modification 
were  adopted,  and  in  the  Regulations  the  School  Committee 
unqualifiedly  endorsed  the  merit  system  as  follows. 

Section  127.  Except  in  cases  of  promotion  or  transfer,  or  of  appoint- 
ment as  principal  of  a  school  or  district,  or  as  director  of  a  special  subject, 
no  person  shall,  after  September  1,  1906,  be  appointed  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools  whose  name  does  not  appear  among  the  highest  three  of  the  names 
on  the  proper  eligible  list  willing  to  accept  such  appointments. 

It  should  be  remarked  in  passing  that  since  their  first  estab- 
lishment in  1906  these  rated  eligible  lists  have  been  invariably 
followed  in  making  appointments  to  Boston  schools. 

Promotion  by  Merit:  There  has  always  been  a  presumption 
which  at  times  unfortunately  degenerated  into  a  fiction,  that 
promotions  within  the  system,  as  well  as  original  appointments, 
were  based  upon  some  sort  of  a  merit  system.  The  report  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  relating  to  the  establishment  of  rated 
lists,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  contained  the  following 
recommendation : 

Promotions  of  instructors  in  the  service  shall  be  made  in  the  order 
of  merit  as  determined  by  quality  and  character  of  service, 

and  this  provision  was  incorporated  into  the  Regulations  of  the 
School  Committee. 

During  the  administration  of  Superintendent  Brooks  a  plan 
for  promotional  examinations  was  adopted  by  the  School 
Committee,  but  the  primal  purpose  of  these  examinations  was 
to  encourage  professional  growth  rather  than  to  insure  advance- 
ment or  preferment. 

Early  in  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr.  Ballou,  sub- 
sequently assistant  superintendent,  was  appointed  Director  of 
Promotion  and  Educational  Measurement  (April,  1914).  It 
was  the  intention  of  Superintendent  Dyer  that  promotions 
within  the  service  should  have  a  more  substantial  basis  than 
priority  of  appointment,  service  in  a  particular  district,  or  the 
endorsement  of  a  principal  or  Assistant  Superintendent.  He 
evidently  desired  that  there  should  be  city-wide  competition  for 
promotive  positions.  Acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  Ballou  made  a  study  of  the  subject  of  pro- 
motions within  the  school  system,  and  submitted  the  results 
of  his  investigation  together  with  many  constructive  recom- 
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mendations  in  a  report  entitled,  "A  Plan  for  the  Promotion  of 
Teachers  from  Merit  Lists"  (School  Document  No.  2,  1918). 

It  was  the  practice  of  Mr.  Dyer  to  request  Mr.  Ballou  to 
make  comparative  estimates  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
who  might  apply  for  a  particular  promotive  position  and  to 
make  these  estimates  the  basis  of  appointments.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Director  of  Promotion 
made  a  rather  complete  list  of  male  candidates  for  elementary 
school  principalship.  He  also  prepared  a  rating  for  all  can- 
didates for  submastership.  These  lists  were  grouped  as  "Al," 
u  J  >>  «2/'  etc.  The  lists  were  not  made  public.  An  individual, 
however,  on  application  to  the  Superintendent  might  learn  of 
his  relative  standing. 

Upon  his  promotion  to  the  superintendency  in  1918,  Mr. 
Thompson,  actuated  by  a  determination  to  make  his  adminis- 
tration signally  impersonal  and  impartial,  requested  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  to  make  a  list  of  all  candidates  eligible  for 
the  position  of  elementary  school  principal.  The  Board  of 
Superintendents  heartily  cooperated  with  the  Superintendent, 
and  after  careful  deliberation  a  detailed  plan  was  prepared  for 
the  rating  of  such  candidates.  This  initial  plan  of  procedure 
is  discussed  by  one  of  the  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  for  1919.  In  this  same 
report,  under  the  title  " Extension  of  the  Merit  System  of 
Promotion,"  Mr.  Thompson  speaks  of  this  progressive  educa- 
tional innovation  as  follows: 

Eventually  every  promotive  position  in  the  school  service  ought  to  be 
filled  from  rated  eligible  lists.  A  considerable  advance  in  this  direction 
has  been  made  in  the  case  of  appointments  of  elementan*  school  principals 
and  in  a  more  limited  degree  in  the  case  of  masters'  assistants.  In  addi- 
tion, male  assistants  who  are  candidates  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
submaster  have  been  rated  on  a  more  definite  basis  than  formerly.  Male 
candidates  for  the  position  of  submaster  who  are  not  in  the  employ  of  our 
city  have  been  appointed  from  rated  lists  for  many  years.  The  placing  of 
male  assistants  in  Boston  on  a  similar  basis  is  entirely  appropriate  and 
renders  the  procedure  of  appointment  uniform  in  both  cases. 

During  the  following  year  there  was  still  further  develop- 
ment of  this  promotive  principle.  In  his  Annual  Report  of 
the  year  1920  Mr.  Thompson  again  discusses  the  subject  and 
writes . 

When  a  vacancy  for  a  principalship  or  directorship  is  opened  it  is  now 
the  practice  to  send  from  School  Committee  headquarters  a  circular 
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letter  to  the  schools  announcing  the  vacancy  and  inviting  candidates  to 
file  credentials.  The  Board  of  Superintendents  then  examines  with  great 
care  all  the  evidence  in  connection  with  each  candidate,  evaluates  the  facts 
and  makes  a  list.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Superintendent  to  nominate 
the  candidate  with  the  highest  rating  and  the  School  Committee  during 
the  past  year  has  uniformly  confirmed  these  nominations. 

In  Boston  for  many  years  some  method  of  determining  merit  has  been 
maintained.  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  demand 
that  the  Superintendent  nominate  by  merit.  The  present  system  differs 
from  preceding  attempts  to  determine  merit  in  that  the  specific  items 
of  merit  are  listed,  evaluated,  and  defined  in  definite  terms.  Another 
difference  is  that  instead  of  one  individual  judgment,  namely,  that  of  the 
Superintendent,  there  is  the  group  judgment  of  a  board.  One  characteris- 
tic of  the  present  system  that  should  inspire  greatest  confidence  is  the 
fact  that  the  ratings  are  definite,  recorded  and  published.  Each  candi- 
date may  see  his  rating,  and  interview  the  examiner  and  know  specifically 
the  reasons  of  the  judgment  in  his  or  her  case. 

In  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1921,  Mr.  Thompson  was 
able  to  announce  that  during  the  period  of  his  administration, 
rated  eligible  lists  had  been  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents for  principalship  of  elementary  and  intermediate 
schools,  for  head  masters  of  two  of  the  high  schools,  for  director- 
ships of  primary  supervision,  for  chief  examiner,  for  master's 
assistant  and  first  assistant  grammar,  and  for  first  assistant 
in  charge,  and  that  these  "important  promotive  positions 
have  been  filled  as  the  result  of  open  competition  in  the  school 
service  of  Boston."    And  in  conclusion  Mr.  Thompson  said: 

The  exact  details  of  making  the  rated  lists  for  promotion  will  pro- 
gressively improve  as  experience  accumulates,  but  the  system  itself  ought 
to  be  cherished  as  a  substantial  gain  for  the  Boston  school  system. 

During  the  past  year*  the  practice  pursued  by  Mr.  Thompson 
has  been  continued.  All  existing  lists  have  been  uniformly 
followed  in  making  appointments  or  promotions.  In  addition 
thereto,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  prepared  city-wide 
competitive  lists  for  head  masters  of  high  schools,  and  for 
first  assistants  in  kindergartens.  The  Board  also  has  pre- 
pared lists  of  candidates  for  the  position  of  head  of  depart- 
ment of  English  in  high  schools,  one  for  men,  another  for 
women.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  present  administration, 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  keep  constantly  increasing  the  number 
of  these  civil  service  lists.  The  only  obstacle  to  the  immediate 
universal  application  of  this  principle  is  the  burden  imposed 


*The  year  1922. 
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upon  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  visitation  of  candidates 
and  attention  to  numerous  details  incident  to  a  careful,  sys- 
tematic and  defensible  rating.  While  the  members  of  the 
Board  very  generously  respond  to  these  additional  demands 
upon  their  time  and  energy,  still  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  work  which  they  can  successfully  undertake.  However, 
there  is  perhaps  no  service  that  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
can  render  of  more  vital  or  lasting  benefit  to  the  schools  than 
the  extension  of  the  merit  system  until  all  appointments  and 
promotions  are  made  strictly  in  conformity  therewith. 

The  establishment  of  merit  lists  for  original  appointments 
and  for  promotion  of  teachers  within  the  service  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  achievements  in  recent  school  administration. 
These  lists  are  constructed  on  certain  objective  and  measurable 
bases  which  are  general  in  their  character,  and  which  in  so  far 
as  possible  apply  to  all  candidates  alike.  These  bases  include 
general  education,  professional  improvement  and  growth,  per- 
sonal characteristics,  quantitative  and  qualitative  experience 
in  teaching,  etc.  They  are  made  in  a  purely  impersonal 
manner,  in  absolute  good  faith,  with  extreme  care  and  by  the 
best  judicial  intelligence  that  a  school  system  can  marshal. 
These  lists  are  made  in  conformity  with  civil  service  practices, 
the  utmost  publicity  is  furnished  all  candidates  concerning 
the  method  of  rating  and  the  results  thereof,  and  the  body 
creating  the  list  stands  ready  to  correct  any  error  of  judgment 
or  to  remedy  any  injustice. 

Whatever  imperfections  may  appear,  as  the  plans  and  pro- 
cedure of  rating  are  developed,  the  operation  of  the  system 
unmistakably  facilitates  the  administration  of  the  schools  and 
tends  to  create  confidence  throughout  the  service.  All  external 
interference,  political  or  otherwise,  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  in  the  long  run  capable  and  progressive  men  and 
women  are  more  likely  to  receive  just  professional  deserts 
than  under  any  plan  of  appointment  and  promotion  where  the 
superintendent  of  schools  is  the  sole  judge  of  proficiency. 
Moreover,  the  merit  system  tends  to  eliminate  discrimination 
against  a  candidate  because  of  race,  or  creed,  or  politics.  It  is 
consistent  with  our  democratic,  social,  and  political  organiza- 
tion. An  elaborate  merit  system  may  be  impracticable  in 
smaller  communities,  but  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  school 
authorities  in  the  future  will  find  great  difficulty  in  justifying 
appointments  and  promotions  upon  any  other  basis. 
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Text-Books 

In  the  early  days  very  few  text-books  were  available.  The 
list  for  the  elementary  schools  was  extremely  limited.  The 
Latin  school  was  somewhat  more  fortunate.  Originally  all  text- 
books were  the  product  of  foreign  authors.  Many  authorities 
believe  that  the  only  school  text-book  distinctively  colonial, 
published  before  the  Revolution,  was  a  little  grammar  by 
Ezekiel  Cheever,  known  as  "Cheever's  Accidence." 

Until  about  1690  the  only  books  used  in  schools  other  than 
the  Latin  were  the  hornbook,  primer,  Psalter,  Testament  and 
Bible.  These  books  were  continued  for  many  years  until 
they  were  displaced  by  spelling  books. 

After  learning  the  alphabet  and  simple  syllables  at  home, 
the  pupil  began  the  study  of  the  hornbook.  The  contents  of 
this  primitive  text-book  were  very  crude.  The  hornbook 
embodied  material  for  religious  instruction  only,  and,  like  the 
primers  which  followed,  it  contained  for  the  most  part  copies  of 
sectarian  creeds  and  prayers.  The  first  part  of  the  primer  was 
devoted  to  religious  admonitions;  then  followed  the  alphabet, 
syllables,  lists  of  words  for  spelling,  verses  with  reference  to 
Death,  Hell,  and  God's  Wrath.  Quotations  from  the  Proverbs, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Commandments,  and  names 
of  biblical  books  were  also  included.  This  little  primer,  con- 
taining about  eighty  pages,  concluded  with  the  Westminster 
Shorter  Catechism.  The  primer  and  hornbook,  distinctly 
sectarian,  were  used  in  the  schools  until  about  1750. 

A  tendency  to  break  away  from  the  stern  and  narrow  religious 
conception  of  education  appeared  in  the  form  of  spelling 
books.  The  most  popular  of  the  spellers  was  Dill  worth's  "New 
Guide  to  the  English  Tongue,"  published  in  1740  and  in  general 
use  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Another  text 
was  Watt's  "Compleat  Spelling  Book,"  published  in  1770. 

In  1783  "The  Blue  Back  Speller"  was  published  in  Hartford. 
The  author  of  this  speller  was  Noah  Webster.  A  little  later 
"The  Child's  Companion,"  published  by  Caleb  Bingham 
(Boston,  1805),  became  very  popular  as  a  text. 

In  1789  the  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of  Boston  was 
organized.  The  subjects  to  be  taught  and  the  text-books  to 
be  used  in  the  Latin  and  in  the  reading  and  writing  schools  were 
carefully  enumerated.  In  the  Latin  school  the  following  text- 
books were  authorized : 
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First  Class. —  iEsop's  Fables  —  Latin  and  English 
Cheever's  Accidence 

Corderius'  Colloquies  —  Latin  and  English 
Nomenclator 

Ward's  Latin  Grammar,  or  Eutropius 
Second  Class. —  Clark's  Introduction  —  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish 

Eutropius,  continued 

Selectae  e  Veteri  Testamento  Historise 

(or,  Castalio's  Dialogues) 
The  making  of  Latin,  from  Garretson's 

Exercises 
Ward's  Latin  Grammar 
Third  Class. —  Caesar's  Commentaries 
Greek  Grammar 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
The  making  of  Latin  from  King's  History  of 

the  Heathen  Gods 
Tully's  Epistles,  or  Offices 
Virgil 

Fourth  Class. —  Greek  Testament  —  Horace 

Homer  —  Gradus  ad  Parnassum 
The  making  of  Latin  continued 
Virgil,  continued  —  Tully's  Orations. 

In  the  reading  schools  the  following  books  were  authorized : 
Webster's  Spelling  Book,  or  1st  part  of  his  Institute 
The  Young  Ladies  Accidence 

Webster's  American  Selection  of  Lessons  in  Reading  and 
Speaking;  or  3d  part  of  his  Grammatical  Institute. 

The  masters  were  instructed  to  use  the  following  texts  when 
found  expedient,  viz. : 

The  Children's  Friend 
Morse's  Geography,  abridged 
Newspapers. 

In  the  writing  schools  no  text-books  were  authorized  but 
children  at  the  age  of  twelve  were  to  be  taught  to  make  pens. 
(Manual  training!)  In  arithmetic  the  teacher  furnished  all  the 
problems.    (A  human  text !) 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  primary  schools  in  1818 
the  following  books  were  authorized  for  use  in  these  grades : 
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Testament,  Child's  Composition,  Kelley's  Child  Instructor, 
Webster's  Only  Sure  Guide,  Pickard's  Juvenile  Spelling 
Book  and  Child's  First  Book  English  Reader. 
Judged  by  modern  standards  these  texts  failed  signally  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils.    They  were  poorly  printed,  the 
paper  was  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  organization  of  subject 
matter  was  loose  and  illogical.    There  was  little  or  no  uni- 
formity; each  pupil  brought  his  own  text -book  and  was  taught 
therefrom. 

Gradually  the  text-books  were  improved  in  structure  and 
content,  and  became  better  adapted  to  the  successive  periods 
of  social  development.  If  the  community  wished  for  religious 
instruction  and  religious  programs  of  study,  the  school  and  the 
equipment  represented  this  desire.  As  late  as  1833  the  School 
Committee  had  not  provided  slates,  pencils  or  blackboards. 
During  this  year  these  additional  helps  were  supplied.  Free 
text-books  were  authorized  by  statute  law  in  1884. 

The  text-books  used  in  the  elementary  schools  during  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  Frederick  Emerson's 
Arithmetic,  Goold  Brown's  Grammar  and  John  Pierpont's 
American  First  Class  Book.  In  June,  1823,  it  was  ordered  by 
the  Boston  School  Committee  "that  the  American  First  Class 
Book  be  hereafter  used  in  the  public  reading  schools  instead  of 
Scott's  Lessons."  In  1827  Mr.  Pierpont  edited  the  National 
Reader  for  middle  classes  and  in  1829  it  was  introduced  into  the 
city  schools  to  take  the  place  of  Murray's  English  Reader.  In 
1828  Mr.  Pierpont  prepared  the  "Introduction  to  the  National 
Reader." 

Mr.  Martin,  in  his  "Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  Public 
School  System,"  says: 

The  publication  of  Warren  Colburn's  Intellectual  Arithmetic  in  1823 
was  an  efficient  force  in  raising  the  standard  of  instruction.  Previous  to 
this  all  arithmetic  work  had  been  unintelligent  ciphering.  This  book 
came  into  the  schools  as  refreshing  as  a  northwest  wind,  and  as  stimulative. 
It  was  eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  more  intelligent  teachers  .  .  . 
It  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  and  it  determined 
the  character  of  all  subsequent  text-books. 

In  the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  for  the  year 
1871  all  the  text-books  authorized  for  the  schools  were  care- 
fully enumerated.    The  following  interesting  quotation  occurs: 

The  books  and  exercises  of  the  several  classes  shall  be  as  follows 
.  .  .  .  except  that  each  district  committee  may  omit  or  limit  such 
studies  as  in  their  opinion  is  best,  but  all  such  discretionary  action  shall 
be  stated  in  their  quarterly  reports.    .  . 
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Very  little  need  be  said  concerning  the  modern  text-books. 
The  authorized  list  for  the  public  schools  of  Boston  contains 
thousands  of  books  for  classroom  use,  and  very  many  books 
for  purpose  of  reference.  All  the  necessary  aids  for  efficient 
teaching  are  liberally  supplied  to  all  the  schools. 

Texts  are  selected  with  the  utmost  care  in  order  that  suitable 
material  may  be  afforded  for  classroom  instruction  and  for 
supplementary  references.  At  the  same  time  every  precaution 
is  exercised  to  prevent  the  authorization  of  a  text  with  the 
slightest  taint  of  offensive  economic,  partisan  or  sectarian 
propaganda.  By  statute  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  all  texts 
are  authorized  by  the  School  Committee  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Superintendent.  In  preparing  his  recommendations,  the 
Superintendent  is  assisted  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
and  by  various  councils  of  principals  and  classroom  teachers. 

FINANCING  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

With  justifiable  pride  one  records  that,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, the  public  schools  of  Boston  have  been  essentially  demo- 
cratic, open  to  all  her  children,  rich  and  poor  alike. 

The  grammar  (or  Latin  school)  to  which  frequent  references 
are  made  throughout  this  report  was  authorized  at  a  public 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  the  town,  and  throughout  its  entire 
history  has  been  a  free  public  school;  that  is,  no  tuition  charges 
have  ever  been  required  from  any  of  its  pupils.  At  the  time 
of  its  establishment,  influential  inhabitants  contributed  toward 
the  maintenance  "of  a  free  school  master  for  the  youth  with 
us"  an  amount  a  trifle  over  forty  pounds. 

"Nowhere,"  says  Jackson,  "is  there  any  information  which 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  tuition  was  charged."*  Con- 
tinuing Jackson  says,  "With  the  exception  of  the  income 
derived  from  the  rental  of  several  islands  and  of  a  tract  of 
land  in  Braintree  there  is  no  further  mention  of  support  of  the 
school  until  1650  when  at  that  time  it  was  'agreed  that  Mr. 
Woodmansey,  the  Schoolmaster,  shall  have  fiftye  pounds  per 
annum  for  his  teaching  the  schollers  and  his  proportion  to  be 
made  up  by  rate.'  This  marks  the  end  of  the  period  of  support 
by  contribution,  either  voluntary  or  compulsory,  and  rates 
were  levied  annually  from  this  time  on." 

In  1647  the  General  Court  ordered  "that  every  township  in 
this  jurisdiction  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the 

*  George  Leroy  Jackson,  "School  Support  in  Colonial  Massachusetts." 
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number  of  fifty  house  holders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one 
within  their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort 
to  him  to  write  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either 
by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants 
in  general  by  way  of  supply,  as  the  major  part  of  those  who 
order  the  prudentials  of  the  town  shall  appoint." 

Thus  early  the  Colony  set  the  seal  of  its  approval  upon 
compulsory  education.  In  1679  Boston  referred  the  question 
of  further  elementary  education  of  its  citi2ens  to  the  selectmen 
for  consideration.    In  1682  the  town  took  the  following  action: 

The  same  day  it  was  voted  by  ye  inhabitants  yt  the  same  Committee 
with  ye  Selectmen  consider  of  and  pvide  one  or  more  Free  Schooles  for  the 
teachings  of  Children  to  write  and  Cypher  within  this  towne. 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  famous  writing  and  ciphering  schools 
which  remained  substantially  unchanged  for  more  than  a 
century.  Unlike  the  Latin  schools  they  were  not  from  the 
outset  absolutely  free.  At  this  same  town  meeting  (1682)  it 
was  voted  to  provide  two  of  these  schools,  and  that  the  town 
allow  twenty-five  pounds  annually  for  each,  and  that  such 
persons  as  send  their  children  to  school  as  are  able,  "  should 
pay  somethinge  to  ye  Master  for  his  better  encouragement  in 
his  worke."  This  last  clause  indicates  that  though  the  schools 
were  supported  by  rate,  nevertheless,  some  contribution  was 
expected  of  those  who  were  able  to  pay.  In  1751  all  charges 
of  "enterance  money"  from  children  whose  parents  were  able 
to  pay  were  definitely  forbidden.  This  action  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  made  all  the  schools  of  Boston  entirely  free. 

In  this  connection  an  interesting  comment  is  made  by  Jack- 
son to  the  effect  that  several  of  the  inhabitants  being  dis- 
satisfied because  of  the  great  expense  to  which  the  town  was 
put  to  support  its  school  "  claiming  that  the  charge  amounted 
the  last  year  to  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  money  drawn 
by  the  selectmen,"  petitioned  to  have  a  committee  investigate 
the  matter.  (Such  criticism  is  ever  prevalent.)  The  com- 
mittee reporting  asserted  among  other  things  that  the  educa- 
tion of  children  is  of  the  greatest  concern  to  a  community  and 
in  its  opinion  no  savings  could  be  made  in  the  direction  advanced 
by  the  petitioners. 

A  study  of  the  financing  of  the  Boston  schools  in  a  manner 
is  reassuring.  One  finds  continually  recurring  attempted 
solutions  of  the  intricate  problems  continually  confronting 
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school  authorities.  Such  topics  as  overcrowding  of  pupils, 
mobility  of  school  population,  demands  for  new  buildings, 
extraordinary  expansion  and  growth,  enrichment  of  curricula, 
salaries  of  teachers,  criticisms  of  expenditures,  and  legislation 
to  meet  urgent  financial  needs  —  all  these  are  reappearing  with 
slightly  different  features. 

Salaries  of  Teachers 

The  question  of  salaries  of  teachers  is  one  that  ever  calls 
for  thoughtful  attention  by  school  authorities. 

At  a  town  meeting  in  1762  a  petition  from  the  masters  of 
the  schools  was  presented  in  which  they  stated  that  they  met 
with  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  salaries;  that  notwith- 
standing the  vote  that  their  salaries  be  paid  quarterly,  they 
had  been  kept  out  of  their  pay  from  year  to  year.  In  some 
instances  nine,  twelve,  eighteen  months'  salaries  remained 
unpaid.  It  appeared  at  the  town  meeting  that  the  most 
likely  method  to  attain  the  end  proposed  by  the  petitioners 
would  be  the  raising  or  borrowing  of  a  sum  of  money  sufficient 
"  to  defray  the  common  and  extraordinary  charges  of  the 
year." 

It  was  voted  at  this  same  town  meeting  that  the  town 
treasurer  be  directed  to  borrow  1,500  pounds  for  the  payment 
of  the  schoolmasters'  salaries  then  due.  The  salaries  of  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  were  established  at  this  meeting  (May, 
1762),  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows :  "  South  Grammar  School, 
master,  120  pounds,  usher,  60  pounds;  North  Grammar  School, 
master,  80  pounds;  writing  school,  Queen  Street,  master, 
100  pounds,  usher,  80  pounds;  South  Writing  School,  master, 
100  pounds,  usher  50  pounds;  North  Writing  School,  master, 
100  pounds,  usher  60  pounds,  assistant  34  pounds." 

Salaries  were  a  little  higher  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  the  year  1800  there  were  in  the  town  seven  free 
schools  with  an  enrolment  of  900  pupils.  The  salary  of  a  mas- 
ter was  $666.66,  with  a  gratuity  or  allowance  of  $200.  The 
salary  of  an  usher  was  $333.33,  with  an  allowance  of  $100. 
The  town  tax  for  this  same  year  was  $61,489.25,  and  the  school 
expenses  were  $11,100.85. 

The  salary  of  primary  teachers  was  advanced  in  1846  from 
$250  per  annum  to  $325;  but  this  was  hardly  in  keeping  with 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.    A  committee  appointed  to 
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investigate  the  subject  in  1853  reported  that  many  teachers 
were  still  receiving  the  same  compensation  given  them  sixteen 
years  earlier  although  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  other  parts 
of  the  state  had  increased  17  per  cent  and  those  of  departmental 
officials  in  the  city  administration  34  per  cent.  Not  until 
1857,  after  the  city  had  taken  over  the  care  of  the  primary 
rooms,  were  the  salaries  raised  at  the  rate  of  $50  a  year  to 
a  maximum  of  $450.  There  was  also  some  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  teachers  employed  in  the  grammar  and  Latin  schools. 
Due  to  these  increases  for  primary  as  well  as  for  grammar  and 
Latin  school  teachers,  the  per  capita  charge  for  maintenance 
of  schools  increased  from  $2.39  in  the  late  fifties  to  $5.82  in 
the  late  sixties.*  There  were  more  pupils  and  consequently 
larger  amounts  to  be  paid  for  instruction  and  supplies.  The 
cost  of  living  had  mounted  to  still  higher  levels  during  this 
period  which  included  the  years  of  the  Civil  War. 

Not  until  1834  did  Boston  undertake  to  provide  her  own 
primary  school  buildings.  Prior  thereto,  primary  teachers 
conducted  classes  either  in  their  own  homes  or  in  accommoda- 
tions provided  by  themselves.  The  growth  of  school  expendi- 
tures rose  year  by  year  with  the  increase  of  population,  and 
the  greater  interest  in  education.  From  1840  to  1843  expendi- 
tures for  schools  amounted  to  26  per  cent  of  the  entire  city 
budget. 

During  the  term  of  office  of  Mayor  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr. 
(1846  to  1848),  new  and  larger  school  buildings,  both  for  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools,  were  erected. 

Retrenchment 
Mayor  Bigelow,  succeeding  in  office,  was  less  liberal  in 
educational  expenditures.  He  deplored  the  cost  of  new 
buildings.  During  the  period  under  consideration,  there 
was  an  unusual  mobility  in  school  population.  There  was 
a  drift  away  from  the  old  residential  districts  into  the  new, 
and  several  rooms  in  the  central  buildings  were  unoccupied. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  buildings  were  sold  for  less  than  the  original 
cost  of  construction.  Boston,  like  many  other  cities  of  rapid 
growth,  found  considerable  difficulty  in  providing  for  increases 
in  school  population,  and  particularly  in  making  adjustments 
owing  to  removals  to  new  residential  sections  as  business 
encroached  upon  the  down-town  districts. 

*  "Boston,  1822-1922." 
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Mayor  Wightman,  in  his  inaugural  of  1861,  referred  to 
the  rapid  increase  in  expenditures  for  schools  and  characterized 
it  "as  a  subject  of  great  concern.' 1  Several  schools  had  been 
completed  in  the  years  preceding.  An  outlay  for  new  con- 
struction dropped  to  an  almost  negligible  amount  in  1863. 
This  was  a  temporary  retrenchment,  however.  More  school- 
houses  were  needed  and  there  was  renewed  pressure  for  increases 
in  salaries.  The  annexation  of  Roxbury  and  later  of  Dorchester 
made  imperative  further  schoolhouse  construction.  This  in- 
creased the  outlay  for  school  purposes  from  $643,774  in  1864 
to  $1,602,750  in  1869. 

Power  of  Appropriation 

I  think  it  may  justly  be  remarked  that  Boston  has  always 
been  liberal  in  providing  revenues  for  construction  and  repair 
of  school  buildings,  for  ordinary  maintenance  and  for  legiti- 
mate expansion.  In  the  early  days  all  these  appropriations 
were  made  in  the  town  meeting  by  the  people  as  a  whole.  As 
the  selectmen  who  were  virtually  the  School  Committee  became 
recognized  as  a  responsible  legislative  body,  the  town  meeting 
naturally  looked  to  them  for  instruction  and  guidance  with 
regard  to  appropriations  for  the  support  of  schools. 

This  procedure  was  legalized  at  the  reorganization  of  1789. 
In  fact,  we  may  regard  this  date  quite  properly  as  the  origin 
of  the  present  school  system  of  Boston  since  at  that  time 
the  authority  over  general  school  regulations  such  as  the 
appointment  of  masters,  construction  of  new  schools  and 
general  expenditures  was  transferred  from  the  selectmen  to 
the  School  Committee.  Appropriations,  however,  were  still 
made  in  town  meetings. 

Boston  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1822.  By  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  the 
School  Committee  in  1789  were  reaffirmed.  The  City  Council, 
however,  became  the  appropriating  body.  Thereupon  friction 
arose  between  the  School  Committee  and  the  City  Council 
owing  to  divided  jurisdiction  in  the  expenditures  for  school 
maintenance.  While  the  power  of  making  appropriations  for 
maintenance  was  vested  in  the  City  Council,  nevertheless 
under  existing  statutes,  the  School  Committee  continued  to 
exceed  the  amounts  voted  by  the  Council  and  the  City  was 
obliged  to  pay  the  bills. 
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There  was  further  controversy  between  the  School  Com- 
mittee and  the  City  Council  in  the  matter  of  repairs  upon 
existing  buildings  and  of  construction  of  new  buildings.  The 
authority  to  spend  money  for  schoolhouse  construction  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  City  Council  and  this  power  was  exercised 
presumably  by  one  of  its  special  subcommittees.  For  years 
the  School  Committee  persistently  objected  to  this  situation 
but  the  only  concession  obtained  was  the  passage  of  an  ordi- 
nance in  1855  to  the  effect  that  no  schoolhouse  should  be 
located,  erected,  or  materially  altered  until  the  School  Com- 
mittee had  been  consulted,  except  by  the  order  of  the  City 
Council  itself. 

By  an  act  of  1875  the  School  Committee  was  reduced  from 
116  to  24  members,  elected  by  the  voters  at  large,  with  the 
Mayor  serving  as  Chairman  ex  officio.  Under  the  charter 
amendments  of  1885  the  School  Committee  elected  its  own 
chairman.  The  Mayor  was  allowed  a  partial  veto  on  all 
appropriation  orders.  In  regard  to  spending  the  money 
appropriated,  the  School  Committee  retained  its  independence. 

Mayor  Cobb,  in  1876,  found  that  there  were  10,000  vacant 
seats  in  the  schools  due  to  the  removal  of  many  families  from 
the  business  sections  of  the  city.  He  regarded  the  appropria- 
tions requested  by  the  School  Committee  as  extravagant  and 
hoped  that  through  its  reorganization  a  more  effective  coopera- 
tion with  the  City  Council  might  be  brought  about.  Re- 
trenchment actually  took  place  for  a  few  years.  Money  was 
saved  by  suspending  new  construction  and  by  decreasing  the 
number  of  teachers  through  the  consolidation  of  certain  school 
departments.  Furthermore,  teachers'  salaries  were  reduced 
seven  and  one  half  per  cent. 

The  next  move  in  the  long  drawn-out  controversy  was  a 
petition  to  the  General  Court  for  a  law  limiting  the  expenditure 
of  the  School  Committee  to  an  amount  appropriated  by  the 
City  Council.  Mayor  Prince  (1877)  supported  the  Committee 
but  failed  to  secure  the  legislation.* 

Various  Legislative  Acts 

As  an  outcome  of  this  divided  jurisdiction  and  the  unfortunate 
controversies  arising  therefrom  legislation  was  secured  from 
the  General  Court  in  1895  which  gave  the  School  Committee 


*  "Boston,  1822-1922,"  publication  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
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power  to  make  appropriations  for  construction  of  new  build- 
ings.   The  act  (chapter  408  of  the  Acts  of  1895)  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  The  school  committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  shall  have  full 
power  and  control  of  the  design,  construction,  erection  and  furnishing  of  all 
school  buildings,  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  select  and  employ  an  archi- 
tect or  architects  to  design  said  buildings  and  to  supervise  the  construction 
and  erection  thereof;  .  .  .  provided,  however,  that  no  contract 
made  under  the  act  shall  be  valid  unless  approved  by  the  Mayor. 

Sec.  4.  The  city  treasurer  of  said  City,  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred 
for  the  lands  taken  and  the  building  and  furnishing  of  schoolhouses  as 
aforesaid,  shall  from  time  to  time  on  the  request  of  said  school  committee 
issue  and  sell  negotiable  bonds  of  said  City  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  current  year,  which  shall  be  outside 
the  debt  limit,  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  year  1896  and 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  each  of  the  three  following  years,  which 
shall  all  bo  within  the  debt  limit. 

In  1898  and  1899  the  School  Committee  secured  from  the 
Legislature  the  power  to  appropriate  money  for  maintenance 
and  support  of  schools,  and  likewise  power  to  make  appropria- 
tions for  alterations  of  school  buildings. 

The  power  given  the  School  Committee  in  1898  to  make  its 
own  appropriations  was  subject  to  certain  limitations  in  amount 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  changed  by  act  of  the 
Legislature.  In  1898  (Acts  of  1898,  chapter  400)  the  amount 
authorized  was  $2.80  upon  each  $1,000  of  taxable  valuation  for 
the  year  ending  January  31,  1899;  $2.85  for  the  year  ending 
January  31, 1900,  and  for  future  years,  $2.90.  Of  these  amounts 
not  less  than  25  cents  upon  each  $1,000  of  taxable  valuation 
was  required  to  be  expended  solely  for  repairs  and  alterations 
upon  school  buildings. 

By  these  Acts  of  1895,  1898,  and  1899  the  School  Committee, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Mayor,  was  given  absolute  power 
to  appropriate  and  expend  all  moneys  required  for  maintenance 
of  schools,  construction  of  new  school  buildings,  alterations  and 
repairs  of  old  buildings,  rental  of  temporary  accommodations, 
selection  of  sites  for  new  buildings  and  approval  of  plans  for  the 
same. 

The  School  Committee,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  these 
extraordinary  powers  vested  in  it  by  the  Acts  of  1895,  1898  and 
1899.  By  action  of  the  General  Court,  approved  June  6,  1901, 
there  was  created  a  Schoolhouse  Department  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  under  the  charge  of  a  board  of  three  commissioners, 
citizens  of  Boston,  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City  without 
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confirmation.  To  this  board  were  transferred  all  the  powers 
previously  conferred  upon  the  School  Committee  relating  to 
the  construction,  alteration,  repair  of  school  buildings,  the 
selection  of  school  sites  and  the  approval  of  plans. 

A  few  words  are  needed  to  define  briefly  the  relation  of  the 
School  Committee  to  the  Schoolhouse  Department. 

The  School  Committee  is  responsible  for  the  appropriation  of 
all  moneys  raised  by  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  schools, 
for  the  purchase  of  lands,  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings, 
for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  existing  buildings,  for  temporary 
quarters,  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Schoolhouse 
Department,  and  so  forth.  The  School  Committee  holds  the 
purse  strings  until  it  makes  the  various  appropriations.  The 
School  Committee,  furthermore,  designates  the  districts  within 
which  school  buildings  are  to  be  erected,  and  its  executive 
officer,  the  Superintendent,  submits  to  the  Schoolhouse  De- 
partment a  written  opinion  concerning  sites  and  plans  for  school 
buildings,  alterations  of  existing  buildings,  temporary  school 
accommodations,  furniture  for  school  buildings,  and  prepara- 
tion of  school  yards.  But  here  the  legal  responsibility  of  the 
School  Committee  ends. 

The  appropriating  power  granted  the  School  Committee  by 
the  General  Court  in  1898  was  subject  to  certain  limitations  in 
amount.  The  amount  authorized  for  that  particular  year  was 
$2.80  on  each  $1,000  of  the  taxable  valuation.  Of  this  amount 
not  less  than  25  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  taxable  valuation  was 
required  to  be  expended  solely  for  repairs  and  alterations  upon 
school  buildings.  By  legislation  secured  in  1895  a  definite 
amount  for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  was  authorized 
to  be  paid  yearly  by  issue  of  bonds. 

In  1901  the  amount  authorized  was  $3.40  on  each  $1,000  of 
taxable  valuation  and  of  this  sum  it  was  required  that  not  less 
than  40  cents  be  appropriated  solely  for  new  school  buildings, 
lands,  yard  and  furnishings;  and  not  less  than  25  cents  solely 
for  repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings. 

The  appropriating  power  granted  the  School  Committee  by 
the  legislative  act  of  1901  has  not  been  changed  materially  by 
subsequent  legislation.  The  amounts  appropriated  for  specific 
purposes  based  upon  each  $1,000  of  the  taxable  valuation  of  the 
city  have  been  increased  from  time  to  time  to  correspond  with 
the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  school  system. 
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The  Board  of  Apportionment 
The  Board  of  Apportionment  consists  of  the  Superintendent, 
two  Assistant  Superintendents,  and  the  Business  Manager. 
When  salary  schedules  of  principals,  teachers  and  members 
of  the  supervising  staff  and  important  budgetary  matters 
affecting  the  school  system  are  under  consideration,  all  the 
Assistant  Superintendents  serve  as  members  of  the  board. 
The  Superintendent  acts  as  chairman.  The  School  Committee 
is  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  board  for  investigation  and 
report  all  requests  for  extensional  projects  arising  from  time 
to  time  throughout  the  year  and  involving  substantial  expendi- 
tures of  money  that  were  not  anticipated  in  the  annual  budget ; 
also  salary  increases  or  adjustments  that  are  continually 
arising  owing  to  the  complications  of  our  salary  schedule. 

Conspicuous  among  the  duties  of  the  board  is  the  prepara- 
tion annually  of  a  report  to  the  School  Committee  showing 
comprehensively  the  status  of  the  physical  plant.  This  report 
includes  requests  for  new  school  buildings  and  the  names  of 
districts  in  which  the  demands  are  most  imperative;  also  out- 
standing needs  for  alterations  and  repairs  —  classified  as  major 
educational  items  —  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  urgency. 
As  a  basis  for  this  report  the  Board  of  Apportionment  obtains 
from  principals  and  directors  voluminous  data  concerning  the 
condition  of  all  school  buildings.  With  this  yearly  survey  of 
the  entire  physical  plant  before  it  the  board  establishes  two 
lists,  one  containing  the  requests  for  construction  of  new 
buildings,  and  the  other  relating  to  very  necessary  alterations 
and  repairs. 

From  the  latter  list  a  limited  number  of  major  educational 
items  are  selected  by  the  School  Committee  and  are  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department  for  special 
consideration.  The  former  list  is  very  helpful  to  the  School 
Committee  in  determining  the  particular  items  that  should  be 
given  precedence  year  by  year  in  its  programs  for  construction 
of  new  school  buildings.  All  the  information  collected  by  the 
board  becomes  available  and  is  made  the  basis  of  legislative 
bills  when  the  School  Committee  petitions  the  General  Court 
for  an  extension  of  its  appropriating  power  for  the  construction 
of  new  buildings  and  also  for  alterations  and  repairs  of  existing 
structures. 

Similarly  the  Board  of  Apportionment  conducts  an  annual 
survey  of  the  financial  needs  of  the  school  system  supple- 
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mentary  to  the  preliminary  estimates  submitted  by  the  Busi- 
ness Manager.  The  Board  of  Apportionment  counsels  with 
principals  and  directors  concerning  the  number  of  additional 
teachers  that  will  be  required  during  the  coming  year  and  also 
the  character  of  possible  extensional  projects  that  call  for 
increased  expenditures.  All  these  data  are  organized  by  the 
Board  of  Apportionment  and  submitted  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee. The  School  Committee  carefully  scrutinizes  the 
material  of  the  entire  report,  rejects  certain  recommendations 
and  approves  others,  and  finally  decides  what  features  of  the 
board's  report  should  be  incorporated  in  the  annual  budget. 

CITIZENSHIP  THROUGH  CHARACTER 
DEVELOPMENT 
The  early  pioneers  of  New  England  were  the  spirit  of  civil 
liberty  incarnate.  No  sooner  had  they  landed  upon  these 
rockbound  shores  than  they  proceeded  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  The  town  meeting  still  persists  as  the 
purest  type  of  local  self-government  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  But  the  forefathers  were  not  merely  idealists,  they 
were  far-seeing  statesmen.  They  knew  that  absolutism  flour- 
ishes in  illiteracy,  but  that  an  unenlightened  democracy  shall 
fall!  They  foresaw  that  if  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  worship  and  trial  by  jury  are  to  abide;  if 
freemen  are  to  counsel,  make  just  decisions  and  rule  wisely  — 
then  the  electorate  must  be  intelligent  and  virtuous,  as  well 
as  free. 

The  school  thus  became  the  bulwark  and  support  of  popular 
government.  It  would  be  stupid  to  declare  that  free  govern- 
ment is  dependent  wholly  upon  popular  education.  There  are 
other  powerful  contributory  forces;  but  it  is  significant  that 
the  chief  agency  sanctioned  by  the  state  for  its  own  defense 
and  perpetuity  is  universal  and  compulsory  education.  There- 
fore, popular  education  and  democratic  government  are 
mutually  inter-dependent,  each  deriving  from  the  other  elements 
of  security  and  stability. 

The  purpose  of  popular  education  is  twofold.  It  should 
enable  every  child  or  youth  —  regardless  of  his  gifts  or  limita- 
tions —  to  rise  to  the  very  height  of  his  capabilities  and  endow- 
ments and  then  to  become  a  citizen  of  power  in  the  service  of 
the  Commonwealth.  In  this  definition,  I  advisedly  place  the 
child  before  the  State.    Both  as  a  human  being  and  as  a  future 
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citizen,  he  possesses  certain  indefeasible  rights  which  the  State 
must  recognize  and  foster.  At  the  same  time,  next  to  worship 
of  his  Maker,  a  citizen  owes  unreserved  fealty  to  his  country, 
its  institutions  and  its  laws.  This  reciprocal  relation  of  citizen 
to  State,  therefore,  is  intimate  and  protective. 

So  passionate  was  their  allegiance  to  civil  liberty  as  repre- 
sented in  the  State  they  had  established,  that  the  founders 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colony  illogically  and  unjustifiably 
reversed  the  natural  order  of  citizen  and  state,  and  visualized 
the  state  as  an  instrument  paramount  to  that  of  the  individual 
citizen.  Martin,  in  his  " Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts 
Public  School  System,"  defines  this  point  of  view: 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  the  idea  underlying  all  this  is  neither 
paternal  nor  socialistic.  The  child  is  to  be  educated,  not  to  advance 
his  personal  interests,  but  because  the  state  will  suffer  if  he  is  not  educated. 
The  state  does  not  provide  schools  to  relieve  the  parent,  nor  because  it 
can  educate  better  than  the  parent  can,  but  because  it  can  thereby  better 
enforce  the  obligation  which  it  imposes. 

Preparation  for  citizenship,  therefore,  is  nothing  new.  It 
has  been  the  ideal  of  New  England  from  its  very  beginning. 
The  idea  has  persisted  that  civil  liberty  depends  upon  educated 
intelligence  and  good  will.  Universal  education  is  absolutely 
indispensable.  So  likewise  is  a  properly  disciplined  citizenship. 
All  the  people  must  be  educated,  and  worthy  citizenship 
must  be  a  conspicuous  objective  in  all  our  democratic  educa- 
tional philosophies.  We  are  pleased  to  record  that  no  topic 
in  our  curriculum  today  is  receiving  more  intelligent  considera- 
tion. In  all  our  Boston  schools,  in  accord  with  well-matured 
plans,  a  certain  portion  of  each  day's  program  is  devoted 
to  definite  instruction  in  the  all-important  work  of  preparation 
for  citizenship.  Thus  we  are  keeping  faith  with  the  Fathers, 
thus  we  are  safeguarding  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  that 
the  Fathers  cherished  and  consciously  transmitted  to  us. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION 
The  early  government  of  Massachusetts  was  theocratic 
or  ecclesiastical.  The  meeting  house,  the  town  house  and 
the  school  house,  were  interchangeable.  The  schools  were 
unmistakably  religious  schools.  Since  religious  and  civil 
authorities  were  in  direct  accord,  there  was  complete  union 
of  Church  and  State.  However  dear  to  the  Puritans  was  the 
cause  of  education,  the  cause  of  religion  was  still  more  dear. 
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"While  universal  literacy  had  been  a  basic  doctrine  of  the 
Puritan  theocracy,  the  prime  objective  was  ability  to  read 
and  interpret  the  Bible  as  a  means  of  personal  salvation." 

The  whole  school  atmosphere  was  imbued  with  the  particular  religious 
beliefs  of  the  times;  the  minister  was  essentially  the  parish  priest,  and 
the  schools  were  as  much  parish  schools  as  any  we  have  today.  The 
catechism  was  taught  in  all  schools  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  demand  is  found  in  agreements  with  schoolmasters,  in  town  votes, 
and  in  school  committee  regulations.  Among  the  rules  for  the  school- 
master at  Dorchester  was  this:  1 'Every  sixth  day  of  the  week  at  two  of 
the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  shall  catechise  his  scholars  in  the  principles 
of  Christian  religion,  either  in  some  catechism  which  the  wardens  shall 
provide  and  present,  or  in  defect  thereof,  in  some  other."* 

Boston,  in  1719,  gave  certain  directions  to  the  masters, 
among  which  were  these : 

That  morning  and  evening  prayer  be  attended  in  the  said  schools. 
That  a  portion  of  God's  word  be  read  by  some  of  the  scholars  morning 
and  evening  by  turns. 

Boston  had  impressive  induction  ceremonies,  during  which 
instructions  were  given  to  the  new  master: 

And  that  he  does  not  fail  causing  the  children  to  read  a  portion  of 
scripture  every  day,  and  of  instructing  them  in  the  catechism  once  a 
week.  Also  he  shall  "  constantly  open  the  school  in  the  morning  and 
close  the  same  in  the  evening  with  prayer."  In  1710  a  committee  on 
visitation  was  established  and  instructed,  "and  at  their  said  visitation 
one  of  the  ministers  by  turn  to  pray  with  the  scholars  and  entertain 
them  with  some  instructions  of  piety  specially  adapted  to  their  age  and 
education."* 

Other  religious  instruction  was  as  zealously  and  authorita- 
tively insisted  upon.  In  1645  Dorchester  had  the  following 
requirement: 

Every  second  day  in  the  week  he  shall  call  his  scholars  together  between 
12  and  1  of  the  clock,  to  examine  them  what  they  have  learned  on  the 
Sabbath  day  preceding,  at  which  time  also  he  shall  take  notice  of  any 
misdemeanor  or  disorder  that  any  of  his  scholars  shall  have  committed 
on  the  sabbath;  .  .  .  and  because  all  man's  endeavors  without  the 
blessing  of  God  must  needs  be  fruitless  and  unsuccessful,  therefore  it  is 
to  be  the  chief  part  of  the  schoolmaster's  care  to  commend  his  scholars 
and  his  labors  amongst  them  unto  God  by  prayer  morning  and  evening, 
taking  care  that  his  scholars  do  readily  attend  during  the  same.* 

The  Puritan  forefathers  believed  that  they  had  reconciled 
the  various  educational  complexities  —  intellectual,  emotional, 

*  Small,  "Early  New  England  Schools." 
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moral  and  spiritual  —  and  thus  had  insured  a  virtuous  citizen- 
ship, by  making  religious  instruction  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  school's  curriculum.  Such  a  program  was  unobjection- 
able and  practicable  so  long  as  communities  were  denomina- 
tionally homogeneous  and  the  closest  union  existed  between 
Church  and  State.  But  it  was  unable  to  resist  the  onward 
march  of  events.  With  the  advent  of  non-conformist  groups 
came  the  disestablishment  of  Church  and  State  and  the  secu- 
larization of  education.  Not  only  has  the  teaching  of  religion 
been  swept  away,  but  in  many  instances  instruction  in  the 
moral  and  civic  virtues,  and  consequently  in  good  citizenship, 
has  been  relegated  to  a  subordinate  place.  It  is  a  serious 
question  whether  the  centrifugal  force  of  these  rapidly  revolv- 
ing wheels  of  progress  has  not  hurled  us  out  of  our  true  pro- 
portions. 

The  modern  school  is  decidedly  nonsectarian  and  non- 
religious  as  the  early  school  was  decidedly  sectarian  and 
religious.  The  only  remnant  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  of  Massachusetts  today  is  the  provision  of 
chapter  71,  section  31,  of  the  General  Acts,  which  provides 
that 

A  portion  of  the  Bible  shall  be  read  daily  in  the  public  schools  without 
written  note  or  oral  comment;  but  a  pupil  whose  parent  or  guardian  in- 
forms the  teacher  in  writing  that  he  has  conscientious  scruples  against  it, 
shall  not  be  required  to  read  any  particular  version,  or  to  take  any  personal 
part  in  the  reading.  The  School  Committee  shall  not  purchase  or  use  in 
the  public  schools  school  books  favoring  the  tenets  of  any  particular 
religious  sect. 

During  this  transition  from  sectarian  to  nonsectarian  public 
schools,  there  was  never  any  opinion  expressed  that  training 
for  citizenship  or  development  of  character  should  become 
minimized.  Indeed,  there  was  a  very  explicit  definition  of 
moral  training  adopted  by  the  Legislature  in  1789,  at  a  time 
when  the  opposition  to  sectarian  instruction  was  becoming 
rather  pronounced.  I  have  quoted  this  statute  so  often  that 
I  hesitate  to  reproduce  it  here,  but  to  make  the  record  complete, 
I  feel  constrained  to  do  so.    The  statute  reads: 

Sect.  30.  The  president,  professors  and  tutors  of  the  university  at 
Cambridge  and  of  the  several  colleges,  all  preceptors  and  teachers  of 
academies  and  all  other  instructors  of  youth  shall  exert  their  best  endeavors 
to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  committed  to  their  care  and 
instruction  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth, 
love  of  their  country,  humanity  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety, 
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industry  and  frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and  those 
other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society  and  the  basis  upon 
which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded;  and  they  shall  endeavor  to 
lead  their  pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues  to  preserve  and 
perfect  a  republican  constitution  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  as  well 
as  to  promote  their  future  happiness,  and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the 
evil  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices. 

With  the  sentiments  of  the  statute  all  thoughtful  educators 
will  agree.  Great  teachers  have  ever  urged  the  indispensable- 
ness  of  moral  instruction  of  children  and  youth.  Intellectual 
training  alone  is  woefully  insufficient.  You  cannot  have 
good  laws  unless  you  have  virtuous  citizens  and  virtuous 
citizens  are  not  produced  capriciously.  They  are  the  resultant 
of  proper  training  by  home  and  school  and  church.  No  school 
program,  therefore,  is  complete  that  ignores  character  training, 
which  is  a  constant  found  in  all  systems  of  education.  We 
must  not  teach  religion  in  the  public  schools  but  we  can  continue 
to  teach  the  great  natural  moral  virtues  so  clearly  enunciated 
in  the  famous  statute  of  1789. 

The  position  of  super-eminence  given  to  the  development 
of  character  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  is  perhaps  its 
outstanding  achievement.  I  regret  that  the  limitations  of 
this  report  forbid  a  discussion  of  the  philosophy  underlying 
this  all-important  work  —  this  veritable  educational  contribu- 
tion —  or  a  detailed  recital  of  the  outlines  and  plans  for  class- 
room instruction  prepared  so  wisely  and  so  carefully  by  councils 
of  teachers  in  our  service.  For  further  information  upon  this 
topic  the  reader  is  referred  to  recent  reports  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  and  to  the  published  documents  of  the 
School  Committee  relating  to  citizenship  through  character 
development. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  IN  THE  BOSTON  SCHOOLS 
The  first  official  action  of  the  Boston  School  Committee 
in  regard  to  physical  education  was  taken  in  1833.  On  Novem- 
ber 5  of  that  year  a  rule  was  adopted  by  the  Primary  School 
Committee  to  the  effect  that,  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
instructors  to  attend  to  the  physical  comfort  and  education 
of  the  pupils  under  their  care;  and  to  this  end  the  ordinary 
duties  and  exercises  of  the  school  shall  be  suspended  for  a 
portion  of  time,  not  exceeding  fifteen  minutes  each  part  of 
the  day." 
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When  the  Primary  School  Committee  was  abolished  in  1855 
the  School  Committee  made  this  rule  applicable  to  all  grades. 
Superintendent  Bishop  in  his  Report  of  1852  states: 

"A  well  arranged  series  of  physical  exercises,  providing  fre- 
quent and  gentle  motions  for  the  younger  children,  and  requir- 
ing less  frequent,  but  more  vigorous  action,  as  the  age  of  the 
pupil  advances,  would  call  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  limbs 
into  healthful  play,  in  accordance  with  the  natural  laws  of 
their  growth,  which  can  never  be  violated  with  impunity. 
If  some  of  our  most  scientific  and  practical  physiologists 
would  prepare  a  manual  for  the  use  of  parents  and  teachers, 
containing  such  a  series  of  physical  exercises  as  would  tend 
to  promote  strength  of  body  and  gracefulness  of  motion,  they 
would  confer  a  great  benefit  upon  the  community." 

By  the  Acts  of  1850,  chapter  229,  physiology  and  hygiene 
were  authorized  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  all 
teachers  were  required  to  be  examined  in  these  subjects.  In 
1853  every  pupil  was  required  to  have  some  kind  of  physical 
or  gymnastic  exercise  daily.  Superintendent  Philbrick,  in 
his  seventh  quarterly  report  for  1858,  writes:  "We  have  edu- 
cated the  intellect.  But  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  seen  that 
body  with  mind  is  necessary  to  produce  intellect.  .  .  While 
intellect  is  in  training,  that  conscience  and  body  must  not 
be  neglected.  .  .  The  next  step  is  to  provide  the  requisite 
means  for  increasing  the  vigor  of  the  body  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  moral  nature  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper 
objects  of  a  system  of  public  instruction." 

In  1860,  after  a  most  vigorous  appeal  by  the  Superintendent, 
a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
of  physical  training.  This  committee  recommended  that 
gymnastic  exercises  be  practised  every  day  in  all  schools  for 
not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more  than  thirty  minutes.  In  1864 
instruction  in  physical  culture  and  military  drill  was  introduced. 
The  orders  of  the  School  Committee  concerning  these  subjects 
were  so  broad  and  effective  that  they  have  been  called  the 
"great  charter  of  physical  training  in  the  Boston  schools." 

In  1876  the  employment  of  a  medical  inspector  of  schools 
was  considered,  but  the  City  Solicitor  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  School  Committee  had  no  legal  right  to  spend  money 
for  that  purpose.  In  1880  the  School  Committee  appointed 
an  instructor  in  school  hygiene,  but  the  City  Solicitor  ruled 
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that  he  could  not  perform  the  duties  of  medieal  inspector. 
It  was  not  until  1885  that  the  office  of  instructor  in  hygiene 
was  legally  established. 

The  duties  of  instructor  in  hygiene  as  denned  in  the  regula- 
tions of  1885  were  very  comprehensive. 

In  1890  the  office  of  instructor  in  hygiene  was  abolished 
and  the  position  of  director  of  physical  training  was  established. 
In  1894  medical  visitors  (inspectors)  for  the  schools  were 
established  by  the  Board  of  Health. 

Boston  blazed  the  way  for  the  whole  country  in  1894  by 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  medical  inspection  of  schools. 
This  system  briefly  described  was  as  follows:  Deriving  author- 
ity from  the  Board  of  Health  and  serving  under  its  direction , 
medical  inspectors,  eighty  in  number,  visited  daily  the  schools 
within  their  assigned  districts;  inspected  pupils  reported  by 
the  teachers;  suggested  medical  or  surgical  treatment  wher- 
ever either  seemed  desirable;  and  in  cases  of  diseases  con- 
tagious, infectious,  or  suspicious,  they  recommended  the 
exclusion  of  children  from  school.  As  officers  of  the  Board 
of  Health  they  likewise  attended  to  the  isolation  of  pupils 
thus  excluded,  and  imposed  the  conditions  of  readmission  to 
school. 

The  School  Committee  of  Boston  again  did  pioneer  work 
in  1907  when  it  united  the  various  elements  affecting  the 
physical  welfare  of  pupils  and  teachers  —  the  physical,  the 
sanitary,  and  the  hygienic  agencies  —  and  grouped  them  within 
a  single  department  with  a  director  of  school  hygiene  in  control. 

This  Department  of  School  Hygiene  —  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  be  organized  in  this  country  —  besides  the  director,  included 
assistant  directors,  instructors  in  physical  training  (women), 
instructors  in  athletics  (men),  supervisors  of  playgrounds, 
playground  teachers,  assistants  in  playgrounds,  assistants  in 
sand  gardens,  an  instructor  in  military  drill,  a  medical  in- 
spector of  special  classes,  a  supervising  nurse,  and  assistant 
nurses. 

School  nursing  was  introduced  in  the  Boston  schools  in  1907. 
The  original  legislation  (Acts  of  1907,  chapter  357)  provides  in 
part  as  follows:  " The  said  nurses  .  .  .  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  committee  may  designate,  but  more  particularly 
they  shall  assist  the  medical  inspectors  in  their  work  in  the 
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public  schools  of  the  city,  seeing  that  the  directions  given  by 
inspectors  are  carried  out,  and  giving  such  instruction  to  the 
pupils  as  will  promote  their  physical  welfare." 

In  1911  the  School  Committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
money  for  the  supervision  of  sports  and  the  equipment  thereof. 
By  statute  law  enacted  that  year  the  School  Committee  "may 
supervise  and  control  all  athletic  organizations  composed  of 
pupils  of  the  public  schools  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  school"; 
and  furthermore,  "it  may  directly  or  through  an  authorized 
representative  determine  under  what  conditions  such  organi- 
zations may  enter  into  competition  with  similar  organizations 
in  other  schools." 

Boston  has  availed  itself  of  these  provisions,  and  the  school 
authorities  maintain  absolute  control  over  all  school  athletics; 
over  all  games,  plays,  and  sports;  over  all  rules  governing  the 
same;  and  over  schedules  of  all  contests.  Instructors  in  athletics 
holding  certificates  of  qualification  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  and  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  from  rated  eligible  lists  —  these,  and  these  alone,  are 
privileged  to  act  as  coaches  for  the  various  school  teams;  and 
whenever  at  any  of  the  athletic  events  additional  assistance  is 
required  it  is  rendered  by  men  from  the  regular  teaching  force. 

In  1912  arrangements  were  made  for  dental  clinics  for  the 
children  of  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  Provision  was  also 
made  during  this  year  for  the  examination  of  girls  by  women 
physicians. 

No  description  of  health  activities  in  the  Boston  schools  is 
complete  without  due  acknowledgment  of  the  splendid  services 
rendered  by  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  and  the  highly 
cherished  cooperative  arrangement  between  this  institution 
and  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 

When  the  position  of  Director  of  School  Hygiene  was  estab- 
lished in  1907,  all  of  the  health  work  conducted  by  the  School 
Committee  in  the  schools  was  correlated.  The  director  was 
given  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  physical  welfare 
of  pupils  and  teachers;  and  of  all  medical  inspection,  except 
that  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Health.  He  then 
became  head  of  a  department  into  which  all  physical  and 
hygienic  activities  were  merged.  In  1915  the  transfer  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  appointment  and  control  of  the  school 
physicians  from  the  Board  of  Health  to  the  School  Committee 
was  effected. 
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Upon  the  resignation  of  the  director  of  school  hygiene  in 
1915,  the  School  Committee  dissociated  physical  education 
from  school  hygiene  and  organized  two  separate  and  distinct 
departments,  each  with  its  own  director.  The  organizations 
as  established  in  1915  still  continues  (1929). 

THE  MARCH  OF  THE  PROFESSION 
Early  Schoolmasters 
The  teachers  of  the  earlier  schools  were  men,  and  men  of  no 
ordinary  attainments.  Some  of  them  had  been  clergymen. 
All  were  scholars  and  many  of  them  had  been  educated  at  old 
Cambridge.  The  first  official  mention  of  the  schoolmaster  is 
in  that  oft-quoted  Boston  town  record  of  1635:  "  Likewise  it 
was  then  generally  agreed  upon  that  our  brother  Philemon 
Pormort  shall  be  entreated  to  become  school  master  for  the 
teaching  and  nurturing  of  children  among  us."  Pormort 
who  was  first  called  to  the  Boston  schools,  seems  to  have  been 
an  active  participant  in  the  theological  discussions  of  the  Ann 
Hutchinson  controversy.  His  successor,  Daniel  Maude,  had 
been  a  nonconforming  preacher  in  England  and  subsequent  to 
teaching  in  Boston,  became  a  minister  at  Dover.  Pre-eminent 
among  all  the  teachers  of  the  early  schools  and  pre-eminent 
among  the  New  England  teachers  of  all  times,  Stands  Ezekiel 
Cheever,  a  ripe  consummate  flower  of  the  Puritan  epoch.  In 
1670  he  became  master  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  taught 
for  thirty-eight  years.  He  was  eulogized  in  a  sermon  by  his 
pupil,  Cotton  Mather,  as  no  schoolmaster  was  ever  eulogized 
before  or  since.  "Ink  is  too  vile  a  liquor,"  said  the  great 
preacher  in  his  eulogy,  "liquid  gold  should  fill  the  pen  by  which 
such  things  are  told."  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  all 
the  early  schoolmasters  were  like  Cheever,  but  they  were  all 
scholarly  after  the  fashion  of  the  times  and  were  deeply  imbued 
with  the  religious  spirit  which  characterized  the  Puritan 
epoch.* 

In  addition  to  the  educational  qualifications  of  schoolmasters 
certain  social  or  moral  obligations  were  imposed. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  school  ordinance  of  1647  decreed  that 
the  schoolmaster  must  be  of  "discreet  conversation,  well  versed 
in  tongues."  It  is  recorded  in  1693  and  again  in  1718,  that 
Boston  required  the  approval  of  the  ministers  before  com- 
pleting any  engagement  with  a  master.    It  was  enacted  in  1701 

*  Martin,  "Evolution  of  the  Public  School  System  in  Massachusetts." 
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that  every  grammar  school  master  must  be  approved  by  the 
minister  of  the  town  and  also  by  the  ministers  of  the  two 
adjacent  towns.  The  ministers  were,  however,  not  per- 
mitted to  hold  the  position  themselves.  By  the  law  of  1712 
the  schoolmaster  was  required  to  secure  the  approbation  of  the 
selectmen  of  the  town.  A  later  law  (1789)  requires  that 
masters  of  schools  must  be  graduates  of  a  college  or  university, 
though  a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  some  learned  minister 
might  be  taken  in  lieu  of  this. 

Women  Teachers 
As  opportunities  for  the  education  of  girls  lagged  behind 
that  of  boys,  so  likewise  the  employment  of  men  as  teachers 
preceded  that  of  women  by  many  years.  In  fact  there  is  no 
mention  whatever  of  the  employment  of  women  as  teachers  in 
the  early  records  of  Boston.  As  late  as  the  year  1800  there  is 
no  mention  of  women  upon  the  roster  of  school  employees. 
Dame  Schools,  established  in  the  early  days  of  Boston,  were 
taught  entirely  by  women.  These  were  private  schools 
engaged  chiefly  in  teaching  the  A,  B,  C's.  In  a  petition  for  the 
establishment  of  primary  schools  in  1818,  it  was  stated  "that 
such  schools  might  be  taught  by  women,"  and  manifestly  they 
were.  Prior  to  this  date  (1818)  we  find  occasional  mention  of 
the  employment  of  women  as  teachers  outside  of  Boston. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  began  to  find  such  entries 
in  the  town  records  as  these: 

Paid  widow  Walker,  10  shillings  for  schooling  small  children;  paid  for 
boarding  school  dame  at  3  shillings  per  week;  paid  for  a  horse  to  carry  the 
school  dame  up  and  bring  her  down  again. 

The  Professional  Spirit 
As  a  consequence  of  the  greater  emphasis  placed  upon 
education  as  a  socializing  factor,  there  slowly  developed 
among  educators  a  self-realization  which  might  be  character- 
ized as  a  professional  spirit.  Just  a  century  ago,  in  1829, 
the  oldest  teachers'  association  in  America,  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  was  organized  in  Boston.  Its  member- 
ship was  composed  largely  of  teachers  and  educational  leaders 
from  New  England,  but  representatives  from  the  middle,  the 
southern  and  the  western  states  were  present  .  The  purposes  of 
the  organization  were  defined  in  its  first  volume  of  proceedings 
as  follows: 
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It  will  furnish  the  means,  by  the  cooperation  of  its  members,  of  obtain- 
ing an  exact  knowledge  of  the  present  condition  of  the  schools  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  will  tend  to  render  universal,  so  that  it  shall  pervade 
every  district  and  village,  a  strong  conviction  of  the  paramount  national 
importance  of  preserving  and  extending  the  means  of  popular  instruction, 
thus  securing  the  aid  of  multitudes  of  fellow  laborers  in  every  portion  of 
the  country.  It  will  tend  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  qualification  of 
instructors,  so  that  the  business  of  teaching  shall  not  be  the  last  resort  of 
dullness  and  indolence,  but  shall  be  considered,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
republican  Greece,  an  occupation  worthy  of  the  highest  talents  and  ambi- 
tion. It  will  hardly  fail  to  show  that  education  is  a  science,  to  be  advanced, 
like  every  other  science,  by  experiment;  whose  principles  are  to  be  fixed 
and  capacities  determined  by  experiment ;  which  is  to  be  entered  upon  by 
men  of  a  philosophical  mind  and  pursued  with  a  philosophical  spirit.  It 
will  be  likely  to  bring  forward  the  modes  and  objects  of  instruction  in 
foreign  nations  and  ancient  times  and  their  applicability  to  the  state  of 
things  among  ourselves. —  (From  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the 
"  Proceedings  of  The  American  Institute  of  Instruction.") 

About  the  same  time,  James  G.  Carter,  Horace  Mann,  and 
Samuel  R.  Hall,  were  declaring  that  the  common  schools  would 
not  prosper  without  normal  schools.  Mann  said:  "As  well 
might  we  expect  to  have  coats  without  a  tailor,  hats  without 
a  hatter,  and  watches  without  a  watchmaker,  and  houses 
without  a  carpenter  or  mason,  as  to  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  teachers  without  normal  schools." 

Here  was  anticipated  the  thought  expressed  nearly  a  century 
later  in  the  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching: 

The  aim  of  each  State  should  be  to  work  toward  a  situation  where  the 
teacher  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  shall  possess  a  training 
that  is  adequate,  and  a  professional  recognition  that  will  attract  and 
satisfy  the  aspirations  and  the  economic  needs  of  able  men  and  women. 
To  open  the  door  to  a  finer  preparation  for  the  life  of  a  teacher  and  to  put 
this  profession  on  a  plane  of  the  highest  honor  and  dignity,  is  fundamental 
to  any  true  progress  in  education  for  our  country. 

It  marked  an  epoch  in  the  educational  life  of  America  when 
the  first  normal  school  was  opened  at  Lexington,  on  the  third 
of  July,  1839,  and  when  the  second  normal  school  was  opened  at 
Barre  on  September  5  of  the  same  year. 

Cubberly,  in  his  "  Public  Education  of  the  United  States," 
says:  " Massachusetts  was  without  doubt  the  only  state  in 
the  Union  where  state  normal  schools  could  have  been  estab- 
lished at  so  early  a  date  or  where,  if  established,  they  would 
have  been  allowed  to  remain." 
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The  Bostox  City  Normal  School 
(The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston) 

At  an  earlier  date;  however,  the  school  authorities  of  Boston 
had  been  giving  attention  to  the  importance  of  properly 
training  its  teachers.  Elsewhere  in  this  report,  reference  is 
made  to  a  Girls'  High  School  which  was  organized  in  Boston 
in  1826  and  discontinued  in  1828. 

In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  School  Committee  recommending 
the  establishment  of  this  High  School  for  Girls  may  be  found 
the  following  argument  which  was  subsequent!}'  used  in  support 
of  a  city  Normal  School: 

A  school  like  that  now  in  contemplation  would  certainly  and  perma- 
nently furnish  teachers  for  the  primary  schools,  competent  in  every  respect 
to  render  the  city  efficient  service,  and  especially  in  this  respect,  that  they 
will  have  gained  by  their  own  experience  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our 
whole  system  of  public  instruction,  and  the  relation  of  its  several  parts  to 
each  other. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  first  instance  in  our  educational 
history  where  a  School  Committee  definitely  sanctions  the 
establishment  of  a  City  Normal  Training  School. 

Immediately  upon  assuming  office  as  the  first  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Boston  in  1851,  Nathan  Bishop  made  the  following 
recommendation : 

I  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  as  a  part  of  the 
Boston  system  of  public  instruction.  It  is  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
city  to  establish  an  institution  in  which  such  of  their  daughters  as  have 
completed  with  distinguished  success  the  course  of  studies  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  may,  if  they  are  desirous  of  teaching,  qualify  themselves  in  the 
best  manner  for  this  important  employment. 

This  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  School  Committee 
and  the  Boston  Normal  School  was  forthwith  established. 

"Instituted,"  in  the  words  of  the  School  Committee,  "for 
the  single  object  of  preparing  teachers  for  our  public  schools, 
that  it  should  be  a  Normal  School,  and  nothing  else,"  there  has 
been  no  deviation  from  the  original  purpose  through  all  the 
years  that  have  passed  since  then.  Great  expansion  in  the  work 
of  the  school  has  taken  place  in  the  meantime,  however,  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  in  educational  theory  and 
the  marvelous  increase  in  the  demands  upon  public  school 
education. 

The  Normal  School  of  the  City  of  Boston  has  had  an  enviable 
career.    Established  in  1852,  the  second  oldest  city  normal 
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school  in  the  country,  it  has  been  intimately  associated  during 
all  its  years  with  the  expansion  and  progress  of  the  public 
school  system  of  this  city.  Although,  the  supply  of  teachers  for 
the  Boston  schools  has  never  been  restricted  to  the  product  of 
our  own  institutions,  nevertheless  a  very  large  proportion  of 
teachers  in  the  elementary  grades  have  been  graduates  of  our 
local  Normal  School. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  school 
required  only  one  year  for  completion,  but  in  1888  the  course 
was  lengthened  to  one  and  a  half  years;  and  in  1892  the  course 
was  further  extended  to  two  years,  both  for  students  preparing 
for  the  elementary  grades  and  likewise  for  those  contemplating 
kindergarten  service. 

In  1913  occurred  a  further  reorganization  of  the  work  of  the 
school.  The  courses  of  study  were  made  three  years  in  length, 
and  the  academic  content  was  broadened  and  made  more  dig- 
nified. Much  of  the  work  of  the  school  was  raised  to  collegiate 
grade  and  was  recognized  as  such  by  our  neighboring  colleges. 

Since  students  in  the  Normal  School  were  actually  accom- 
plishing a  substantial  amount  of  college  work,  it  seemed  to  the 
school  authorities  advisable  to  establish,  in  addition  to  the 
three-year  courses,  four-year  courses  of  standard  college  grade, 
for  completion  of  which  degrees  in  education  might  be  received. 
The  School  Committee  accordingly  petitioned  the  General 
Court  for  this  privilege  and  secured  the  passage  of  an  act 
April  11,  1922,  authorizing  the  granting  of  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Education  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
to  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  satisfactorily  com- 
pleting a  four-year  course  of  instruction  as  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents.  Accordingly  in  September,  1922, 
the  above-named  courses  were  introduced  into  the  Normal 
School  and  the  curriculum  was  organized  upon  a  collegiate 
basis.  The  objective  of  the  college  courses  was  denned;  the 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  should 
prepare  students  for  future  service  in  intermediate  grades,  and 
that  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education, 
supplemented  by  a  year  of  graduate  study,  should  qualify  for 
service  in  high  schools. 

Logically  the  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  institution 
was  to  secure  for  it  in  name  as  well  as  in  character  collegiate 
recognition.  Therefore,  the  School  Committee  again  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court,  this  time  asking  a  change  in  the  title 
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of  the  institution  from  the  Boston  Normal  School  to  that  of 
the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston ;  and  the  petition  of 
the  Committee  was  granted. 

Through  an  act'  of  the  General  Court  (chapter  16  of  the 
Laws  of  1926)  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  in 
addition  to  the  degrees  previously  authorized,  may  grant  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Education  to  graduates  of  colleges  or 
universities  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  graduate 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston  as  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  on  a  parity  with  those 
of  the  best  colleges  in  the  country.  The  standard  of  achieve- 
ment required  for  promotion  and  graduation  is  high.  A  major 
in  education  runs  throughout  each  course.  All  work  is  required 
except  that  an  election  is  allowed  in  the  choice  of  the  course  to 
be  pursued  and  in  the  departmental  major  and  minors  to  be 
studied  in  the  secondary  courses. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Teachers  College  is  an  elementary 
school  known  as  the  Model  School  in  which  especially  skilled 
and  competent  critic  teachers  are  employed  and  in  which  the 
students  from  the  Teachers  College  are  given  opportunity  for 
observation  and  study  of  classroom  work.  This  practice 
school  is  also  a  laboratory  for  experimentation.  Moreover, 
all  students  of  the  Teachers  College  have  a  semester  of  practice 
training  in  schools  throughout  the  city  under  the  supervision 
of  teachers  approved  for  superiority  in  classroom  technique 
and  in  their  ability  to  guide  prospective  teachers. 

In  seeking  authorization  for  the  introduction  of  degree- 
bearing  courses  into  our  local  Normal  School  the  School  Com- 
mittee was  desirous  of  providing  an  opportunity  for  many 
ambitious  teachers  to  supplement  their  academic  and  pro- 
fessional studies  and  in  due  time  secure  a  college  degree. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  June,  1929,  twelve  teachers 
in  the  Boston  system  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education,  and  twenty-eight  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Education  from  this  institution. 

As  had  been  anticipated  by  the  school  authorities,  the 
teachers  of  the  city  expressed  a  wish  for  extensional  courses  in 
the  Teachers  College  and  in  response  thereto  the  School  Com- 
mittee authorized  the  introduction  of  summer  courses  and  also 
of  Saturday  morning  courses  throughout  the  year.  During  the 
school  year  1928-29,  sixty-five  courses  for  teachers  were  offered. 
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The  content  of  the  courses  covered  the  various  academic  sub- 
jects, the  general  field  of  education,  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
academic  and  special  subjects  offered  in  the  schools.  The 
various  teachers'  organizations  cooperated  by  suggesting 
courses  that  would  appeal  to  their  groups.  The  total  registra- 
tion in  these  courses  was  3,360;  1,587  different  teachers  were 
enrolled,  and  2,670  certificates  were  granted. 

The  year  1929  will  be  memorable  for  the  legislation  adopted 
by  the  School  Committee  with  reference  to  the  Teachers 
College.  This  legislation  provides  that  beginning  September 
1,  1930,  all  candidates  admitted  to  the  Teachers  College  for 
the  first  time  will  enter  upon  the  pursuit  of  a  four-year  degree- 
bearing  course.  Admission  to  the  three-year  courses  hereto- 
fore offered  for  teachers  preparing  for  service  in  kindergartens 
and  elementary  schools  has  been  discontinued.  In  other  words, 
the  institution  becomes  a  college  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
Girls  who  entered  the  Teachers  College  to  pursue  the  kinder- 
garten or  elementary  course  on  or  before  September  12,  1929, 
will  be  permitted  to  complete  their  courses  in  three  years,  but 
all  who  enter  subsequently  will  be  enrolled  in  the  regular 
four-year  courses. 

The  School  Committee,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  had  previously  raised  the  eligibility 
requirements  for  candidates  seeking  the  high  school  certificate 
to  include  a  master's  degree.  That  legislation  became  opera- 
tive January  1,  1929.  Enabling  legislation  will  be  enacted 
later  so  that  after  January  1,  1934,  all  candidates  for  kinder- 
garten, elementary,  and  intermediate  sen-ice,  must  possess  a 
college  degree. 

Such  high  academic  standards  together  with  other  eligibility 
requirements,  including  health,  character  and  teaching  ex- 
perience, place  teaching  in  the  Boston  public  schools  upon  a 
plane  of  excellence  comparable  with  that  of  other  learned 
professions. 

Advantages  Enjoyed  by  Teachers  in  the  Boston  School 

System 

1.  Security  of  tenure  that  fortifies  the  teacher  against 
exploitation  or  petty  annoyances.  No  regularly  appointed 
teacher  should  ever  be  dismissed  from  service  because  of 
racial,  partisan  or  religious  prejudice. 
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2.  Academic  freedom  that  does  not  mean  the  propagation 
of  hypothetical  or  revolutionary  theories,  but  rather  the 
exercise  of  initiative  and  independence  in  the  preparation  of 
individuals  for  freedom  in  a  democracy. 

3.  An  increasingly  adequate  salary  that  will  permit  the 
classroom  teacher  to  enjoy  the  ordinary  necessities  of  life,  and 
at  least  some  of  the  luxuries  possessed  by  craftsmen  of  other 
pursuits. 

4.  A  merit  system  not  only  for  making  original  appointments 
to  the  service,  but  likewise  for  promotion  therein;  thereby 
insuring  to  all  teachers  "the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

5.  A  retirement  pension,  actuarially  sound,  that  will  avert 
financial  worry  or  distress;  and  thereby  strengthen  the  teacher 
for  the  performance  of  her  classroom  responsibilities. 

6.  Substantial  courses  of  study  for  professional  and  cultural 
development,  offered  free  of  tuition  charges  at  the  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

7.  Sabbatical  leaves  of  absence  for  professional  study  or 
travel  at  the  completion  of  seven  years  of  service,  and  for 
undisturbed  rest  after  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

8.  Generous  participation  that  gives  the  teacher  a  voice  in 
the  solution  of  classroom  problems  and  makes  her  a  conscious 
and  integral  part  of  the  entire  school  system. 

9.  An  avenue  of  approach  whereby  classroom  teachers, 
either  collectively  or  individually,  may  express  their  opinions 
and  convictions  upon  the  forward-looking  policies  of  school 
administration. 

10.  Straightforward,  sympathetic  and  courageous  support 
from  principals,  superintendents  and  school  committees,  as 
occasions  require. 

11.  Leaves  of  absence  at  half  pay  for  personal  illness  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  one  year;  also  on  other  occasions  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Superintendent. 

12.  Various  supervisory  agencies  whereby  teachers  may 
secure  sympathetic  and  constructive  help  in  solving  classroom 
problems. 

13.  Segregation  of  atypical  pupils  for  scientific  training  by 
specialized  instructors,  and  at  the  same  time  permitting  the 
regular  teachers  to  give  undivided  attention  to  so-called 
normal  children. 

14.  A  complete  program  of  health  conservation  that  promotes 
the  physical  welfare  of  teachers  as  well  as  pupils. 
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15.  Courses  of  study  that  are  based  on  progressive  educa- 
tional principles  and  constantly  revised  to  serve  as  guides  for 
the  teachers  in  the  system. 

16.  An  Administration  Library  comprising  three  thousand 
professional  and  educational  volumes  maintained  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  Boston  teachers. 

PENSIONS    FOR    TEACHERS    AND    MEMBERS  OF 
THE  SUPERVISING  STAFF 

The  first  legislation  relating  to  pension  and  retirement 
came  in  1900  with  the  creation  of  the  Public  School  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund.  This  retirement  fund  was  established  by 
General  Laws,  chapter  237,  Acts  of  1900. 

It  was  established  at  the  request  and  by  the  initiative  of  a 
group  of  teachers  interested  in  a  pension  system.  Under  this 
Boston  Public  School  Teachers  Retirement  Fund  all  teachers 
contribute  $18  a  year  ($3  being  deducted  every  alternate 
month  from  their  salary).  The  management  was  vested  in  a 
board  of  eleven  trustees,  six  of  whom  were  selected  from  the 
teaching  force.  Upon  retirement  the  rate  of  allowance  was 
to  be  such  an  annuity  as  the  fund  would  allow  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  might  determine.  It  has  varied  from  $180  a  year 
to  $120  a  year.  It  is  available  after  thirty  years  of  teaching 
service,  at  least  ten  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  Boston 
public  schools.  It  became  mandatory  upon  all  teachers  enter- 
ing the  service  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  is  still  in 
operation. 

However,  no  annuities  are  paid  to  teachers  who  have  not 
contributed  to  the  fund  a  sum  equal  to  all  assessments  of 
thirty  years;  namely  $540.  This  system  is  what  is  known 
as  a  " Tontine"  plan.  Teachers  leaving  the  service  before 
retirement  receive  a  refund  of  only  one-half  their  contribution 
and  nothing  is  returned  to  the  estate  of  the  teacher  dying  in 
active  service. 

The  second  system  is  the  Permanent  School  Pension  Fund. 
This  Permanent  School  Pension  Fund  is  a  noncontributory 
plan  established  by  the  Acts  of  1904,  chapter  589,  including 
separate  Acts  of  1915,  chapter  304.  This  Permanent  School 
Pension  Fund,  also  called  the  "old  pension,"  vested  the  manage- 
ment of  the  funds  in  a  board  of  three  trustees  consisting  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Sinking  Fund  Commissioners,  a 
member  chosen  by  .the  School  Committee  and  a  member 
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chosen  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Teachers  Retire- 
ment Fund  Association.  The  authority  to  retire  school 
teachers  was  vested  in  the  School  Committee.  The  rate  of 
pension  was  one-third  of  the  salary  at  the  time  of  retirement 
and  was  to  be  not  less  than  $312  a  year  nor  to  exceed  $600. 
This  retirement  was  based  on  thirty  years  of  service,  ten  of 
which  must  have  been  in  the  Boston  public  schools.  The 
retirement  was  also  based  on  a  disability  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  School  Committee,  incapacitated  the  teacher  for  further 
efficient  service.  The  pension  was  to  terminate  if  the  inca- 
pacity ceased  and  no  provision  was  made  for  reinstatement  into 
active  service.  Sixty-five  years  was  the  age  limit.  If  the 
teaching  service  aggregates  less  than  thirty  years,  of  which  ten 
must  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  School  Committee  of 
Boston,  the  pension  paid  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  pension 
provided  for  on  retirement  after  thirty  years  of  service  as  the 
total  number  of  years  of  teaching  service  bears  to  thirty  years. 

The  School  Committee  annually  makes  an  appropriation  for 
the  purposes  of  this  fund  in  the  same  manner  that  it  makes 
appropriations  for  other  school  purposes  at  the  rate  of  7  cents 
upon  each  $1,000  of  the  average  valuation  of  the  city  for  the 
preceding  three  years. 

The  third  system  or  plan  of  retirement  is  known  as  the 
Boston  Retirement  System.  In  1922,  when  the  proposed 
Boston  Retirement  System  was  before  the  State  Legislature 
for  its  consideration,  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel  of  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  stated  that  if  the  Boston 
Retirement  Bill  were  passed  it  would  give  Boston  the  best 
pension  system  in  the  country.  The  bill  was  passed  and 
became  chapter  521  of  the  Acts  of  1922.  This  act  was  accepted 
by  the  city  on  August  7,  1922. 

Under  this  new  contributory  system  (The  Boston  Retire- 
ment System)  which  took  effect  February  1,  1923,  and  which 
is  compulsory  for  all  employees  entering  the  service  of  the  City 
of  Boston  from  that  date,  many  provisions  have  been  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers.  These  benefits  are  enumerated 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
for  1927,  and  the  reader's  attention  is  invited  to  that  document 
for  further  information. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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A  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

In  a  Report  of  the  Boston  Finance  Commission  (1912) 
there  appears  a  chronology  of  the  leading  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  These  interesting  data 
were  prepared  carefully  and  thoughtfully  by  Mr.  George  A.  O. 
Ernst.  That  the  record  may  be  complete,  this  historical  out- 
line has  been  brought  down  to  date  for  publication  in  this 
memorial  report. 

Its  chief  value  is  to  make  available  in  outline  form  the  out- 
standing landmark  in  the  history  of  Boston's  schools. 

Abbreviations,  W.  A. —  Wightman's  Annals  of  the  Primary  Schools. 
S.  D. —  School  Document.    S.  M. —  School  Minutes. 

1635. —  Latin  School,  for  boys  only,  established  as  the  first  public  school 
in  Boston.  This  was  a  year  before  the  foundation  of  Harvard 
College  and  more  than  three  years  before  that  institution  was 
opened.  (S.  D.  3  of  1905,  p.  56.)  It  is  probable  that  the 
elementary  as  well  as  the  higher  branches  of  education  were 
taught,  but  its  main  purpose  soon  became  the  fitting  of  young 
men  for  college.  (W.  A.,  p.  1;  S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  52;  S.  D.  3 
of  1903,  p.  9.) 

1641.  —  The  town  voted  that  "Deare  Island  shall  be  improoved  for  the 

maintanance  of  a  Free  Schoole  for  the  Towne"  and  in  1649 
Long  and  Spectacle  Islands  were  leased,  the  rental  to  be  for 
the  use  of  the  school.    (W.  A.,  p.  2.) 

1642.  —  Selectmen  required  by  law  to  "have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their 

brethren  and  neighbors;  to  see  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer 
so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  families  as  not  to  endeavor 
to  teach  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as 
may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue  and 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws."  (Laws  and  Liberties, 
p.  16;  S.  D.  25  of  1880,  p.  3.) 

1647. —  Every  township  of  50  householders  required  to  appoint  a  teacher 
of  children  "to  write  and  read,"  and  of  100  householders  to 
"set  up  a  grammar  schoole  the  master  thereof  being  able  to 
instruct  youth  so  farr  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  university." 
(S.  D.  25  of  1880,  p.  4.) 

1682.  —  Schools  established  under  vote  at  town  meeting  held  December 

18,  1682,  "for  the  teachinge  of  children  to  write  and  Cypher" 
under  writing  masters  (S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  34),  open  to  boys 
only;  "the  beginning  of  the  common  schools  in  Boston." 
(S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  14.) 

1683.  —  Every  town  of  500  families  or  householders  required  to  "set  up 

and  maintain  two  grammar  schools  and  two  writing  schools." 
(Colonial  Laws,  p.  305.) 
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1692. —  Province  Laws  require  towns  of  50  householders  to  provide  "a 
schoolmaster  to  teach  children  and  youth  to  read  and  write," 
and  of  100  householders  a  grammar  school  to  be  conducted  by 
a  " discreet  person  of  good  conversation  well  instructed  in  the 
tongues."    (Prov.  Laws,  1692-93,  Chap.  26.) 

1701. —  Grammar  masters  to  be  approved  by  ministers  by  certificate  ' 
under  their  hands.    (Prov.  Laws,  1701-2,  Chap.  10.) 

1740. —  Grammar  masters  as  distinguished  from  writing  masters  appointed 
in  Boston  to  teach  reading,  grammar,  geography  and  other 
higher  studies,  beginning  the  "double-headed  system"  of 
divided  authority  between  writing  masters  and  grammar 
masters.  The  children  in  each  school  were  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  one  attending  in  the  forenoon  in  the  grammar  master's 
room,  which  was  usually  upstairs,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
writing  master's  room,  which  was  usually  downstairs;  while  the 
other  part  attended  in  the  reverse  order.  (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  15, 
W.  A.  p.  6.,  S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  34.) 

1751. —  A  committee  reported  to  the  town  that  "the  charge  of  supporting 
the  several  Publick  Schools  amounted  the  last  year  to  more 
than  one-third  part  of  the  whole  sum  drawn  for  by  the  select- 
men."^. D.  18  of  1888,  p.  37.) 

1762. —  The  town  voted  that  the  treasurer  be  directed  to  borrow  1,500 
pounds  for  the  payment  of  the  schoolmasters'  salaries  then  due 
(S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  38),  an  early  instance  of  the  payment  of 
current  expenses  from  loans. 

1789. —  Every  town  or  district  of  50,  100  or  150  householders  required  to  J 
provide  schoolmasters  of  good  morals  for  varying  school  terms 
"to  teach  children  to  read  &  write  &  to  instruct  them  in  the 
english  language  as  well  as  in  arithmetic,  orthography  and 
decent  behavior,"  and  of  200  families  or  householders  to  pro- 
vide "a  grammar  schoolmaster  of  good  morals  well  instructed 
in  the  latin,  greek  and  english  languages,"  no  youth  to  be 
sent  to  such  schools,  without  permission  from  the  Selectmen, 
"unless  they  shall  have  learned  in  some  other  school  or  in  some 
other  way  to  read  the  english  language  by  spelling  the  same." 
(Acts  of  1789,  Chap.  19.) 

School  Committee  chosen,  consisting  of  Selectmen  and  one  member 
from  each  ward.    (W.  A.,  p.  7;  S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  7.) 

Girls  first  admitted  to  the  Boston  public  schools,  but  only  from 
20th  April  to  20th  October  in  each  year.  1 '  This  was  doubtless 
because  many  of  the  boys  had  work  to  do  in  the  summer  season, 
and  so  left  room  in  the  schools  for  the  girls."  (S.  D.  3  of  1903, 
p.  14.)  There  was  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  school 
system;  the  age  limit  of  admission  to  the  reading  and  writing 
schools  was  fixed  at  seven,  pupils  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
until  the  age  of  fourteen.    (S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  39.) 

1793. —  Franklin  medals  to  boys  onlv  first  awarded,  though  dated  1792. 
(W.  A.,  p.  8.) 
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1812. —  Appropriation  ''towards  maintaining  a  school  for  African  chil- 
dren." Prior  to  this  time,  colored  children  who  so  desired 
attended  white  schools.    (City  Doc.  23  of  1846,  p.  15.) 

1816. —  Sunday  schools  (private)  first  established  in  Boston,  the  object 
being  to  teach  children  to  read  and  write  as  well  as  to  give  re- 
ligious instruction.  This  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  children  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  to  them 
therefore  under  the  law  of  1789,  quoted  above,  the  doors  of  the 
public  schools  were  shut.  This  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  primary  schools.  (W.  A.,  p.  12; 
S.  D.  IS  of  1888,  p.  13.) 

1818. —  Primary  schools  first  established  in  Boston  although  opposed  by  / 
the  Selectmen  and  School  Committee  (W.  A.,  p.  35),  for  chil- 
dren between  four  and  seven  years  of  age  under  a  Primary  School 
Committee  of  36  members  appointed  by,  but  with  authority 
independent  of,  the  regular  School  Committee  (W.  A.,  p.  72); 
the  origin  of  the  distinction  long  recognized  between  primary 
and  grammar  schools  (S.  D.  3  of  1902,  p.  45)  which  was  not 
until  1906  wholly  abandoned.  (S.  D.  9  of  1906,  p.  28.)  In 
these  schools  the  girls  were  taught  knitting  or  sewing.  (W.  A., 
P-  44.) 

1820.  —  First  "intermediate  school"  established  for  illiterate  children  over  ' 

seven  years  of  age,  who  were  too  old  to  be  admitted  to  the 
primary  schools,  and  under  the  law  of  1789,  because  of  their 
illiteracy,  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  grammar  schools.  Inves- 
tigation showed  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  such  chil- 
dren.   (W.  A.,  p.  53.) 

1821.  —  English  Classical  (now  High)  School  established  for  boys  who 

were  to  be  prepared  not  for  the  university  but  for  various 
mercantile  and  mechanical  pursuits.  In  later  years  it  has 
become  important  as  a  fitting  school  for  the  higher  institutions, 
like  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Harvard 
College.  (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  pp.  39,  42.) 
City  medals  for  girls  instituted  as  an  offset  to  the  Franklin  medals 
for  boys;  abolished  in  1847;  restored  in  1848;  but  finally  given 
up,  and  diplomas  substituted.    (S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  42.) 

1822.  —  Under  the  city  charter  a  school  committee  established  consisting 

of  the  Mayor,  aldermen  and  one  member  elected  from  each 
ward,  25  members  in  all.  (Acts  of  1821,  Chap.  110.) 
1826. —  High  School  for  Girls  established,  but  the  number  of  girls  applying 
was  so  great  that  it  was  given  up  in  1828;  in  other  words,  it 
was  too  successful.  (S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  47;  S.  D.  3  of  1903, 
p.  43.) 

Text-books  required  by  law  to  be  furnished  to  pupils  "at  such 
prices  as  merely  to  reimburse  to  the  town  the  expense  of  pro- 
curing the  same";  free  to  those  unable  to  pay.  Teachers  must 
obtain  from  School  Committee  a  certificate  of  fitness  to  instruct. 
(Acts  of  1825-26,  Chap.  170.) 
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1827. —  In  addition  to  studies  previously  required,  towns  of  500  families 
required  to  provide  a  master  competent  to  teach  history  of  the 
United  States,  book-keeping  by  single  entry,  geometry,  sur- 
veying and  algebra,  and  where  there  were  4,000  inhabitants 
general  history,  rhetoric  and  logic.  No  books  to  be  used  or 
purchased  "calculated  to  favor  any  particular  religious  sect  or 
tenet."  Provision  as  to  teachers'  certificate  of  qualifications. 
(Acts  of  1826-27,  Chap.  143.) 
Drawing  introduced  as  a  "permitted"'  subject  in  the  English  High 
School.    (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  97.) 

1S28. —  High  School  for  Girls  discontinued,  but  girls  admitted  to  grammar 
and  writing  schools  throughout  the  vear.  (S.  D.  18  of  1888, 
p.  48.) 

1830. —  "Infant  Schools,"  forerunners  of  the  kindergarten,  having  been 
established  by  private  societies  and  individuals,  were  consid- 
ered adversely  by  the  Primary  School  Committee.  (W.  A., 
p.  123;  S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  30.) 

Chief  Justice  Shaw,  then  a  member  of  the  School  Committee, 
attacked  the  "double-headed  system"  and  urged  the  "single- 
headed  system"  (the  supremacy  of  the  grammar  masters),  but 
without  immediate  effect,  the  change  (although  tried  in  1836 
in  two  schools)  not  being  permanently  adopted  until  1847. 
"With  all  the  sound  arguments  of  reason  and  experience  on  its 
side,  a  campaign  of  no  less  than  seventeen  years  was  necessary 
to  bring  its  merit  into  general  recognition.  Like  many  another 
school  reform  it  was  seen  to  be  inimical  to  what  the  school- 
masters (t.  e.,  the  writing  masters)  were  pleased  to  regard  as 
their  vested  rights  and  interests."    (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  16.) 

Chief  Justice  Shaw  also  advocated,  but  more  successfully,  the 
education  of  the  sexes  in  separate  school  buildings.  This  is  the 
origin  of  separate  schools  in  the  older  parts  of  Boston.  (S.  D. 
3  of  1903,  p.  18.) 

Attempt  to  introduce  music  as  a  regular  study  in  the  public 
schools.  (S.  D.  15  of  1888,  p.  3.) 
1833. —  Interesting  exhibition  of  conservatism  in  resisting  introduction 
into  the  primary  schools  of  books,  maps,  globes,  or  anything 
outside  the  established  curriculum,  the  Board  refusing  not  on 
sanitary  grounds  but  from  pure  conservatism  a  request  of  a 
member  to  introduce  experimentally  at  his  own  expense  a  black- 
board, slates  and  pencils.  (W.  A.,  p.  136  ei  seq.)  Public  senti- 
ment was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  innovations  and  the  Board 
later  provided  slates  and  pencils.  (W.  A.,  p.  149.)  Black- 
boards were  also  subsequently  provided,  and  there  was  a  gradual 
increase  in  educational  helps.    (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  30.) 

First  official  action  as  to  physical  education  in  primary  schools. 
(S.  D.  22  of  1891,  p.  26;  W.  A.,  p.  149.) 

Children  over  eight  years  of  age  admitted  into  the  grammar 
schools,  although  not  qualified  by  their  attainments,  provided 
their  parents  or  guardians  obtained  permission  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee in  charge.    (W.  A.,  p.  148.) 
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1834.  —  Act  reorganizing  School  Committee  to  consist  of  Mayor  and 

twenty  members  elected  at  large,  ten  each  year  for  two  years 
(Acts  of  1834,  Chap.  158),  not  accepted  by  the  people. 

1835.  —  School  Committee  reorganized,  to  consist  of  Mayor,  president  of 

Common  Council,  and  two  members  elected  from  each  ward,  26 
members  in  all.    (Acts  of  1835,  Chap.  128.) 
Sewing,  which  had  been  taught  in  primary  schools,  authorized  in 
writing  schools.    (S.  D.  24  of  1881,  p.  3;  S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.72.) 

1836.  —  Drawing  made  "obligatory"  in  the  English  High  School,  but  no 

teacher  of  drawing  appointed  until  1853.    (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  97.) 

1837  — State  Board  of  Education  established  (Acts  of  1837,  Chap.  241), 
and  Horace  Mann  elected  Secretary.    (S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  26.) 

1838. —  Beginning  of  the  controversies  (W.  A.,  p.  175)  which  ended  with 
the  abolition  of  the  Primary  School  Committee  in  1855.  (W.  A., 
p.  259.)  The  Primary  Board  in  principle  and  practice  was  in 
direct  antagonism  (id.,  p.  277)  to  the  doctrine  of  centralization 
advocates  by  Horace  Mann,  who  urged  making  the  educational 
system  a  "unit  "and  placing  it  under  the  supervision  of  a  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools  (id.,  p.  266).  The  primary  system 
was  an  extreme  illustration  of  decentralization,  each  primary 
teacher  with  her  school  being  an  independent  entity.  (S.  D.  3 
of  1902,  p.  45.) 

School  Committees  to  make  annual  reports;  and  to  select  and 
make  contracts  with  teachers.    (Acts  of  1838,  Chap.  105.) 

City  Council  passed  order  authorizing  the  Primary  School  Com- 
mittee to  admit  children  over  seven  who  were  not  qualified  for 
admission  to  the  grammar  schools;  development  of  "  Inter- 
mediate Schools."    (W.  A.,  p.  173;  see  also  id.,  p.  55.) 

Music  (singing)  introduced  into  schools.  (S.  D.  15  of  1888,  p.  4; 
S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  89.) 

1841.—  Brighton  High  School  established.    (S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  50.) 

1844.  —  School  Committee  authorized  to  dismiss  any  teacher  from  the 

service,  compensation  thereupon  immediately  to  cease.  (Acts 
of  1844,  Chap.  32.) 
Bitter  attack  upon  Horace  Mann  and  his  famous  "Seventh 
Report"  by  "31  Boston  Grammar  Masters."  (Martin's  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School  System,  p.  181.  For 
titles  of  pamphlets  in  the  controversy  which  followed  see  Bar- 
nard's Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  5,  p.  651.) 

1845.  —  Severe  comment  by  Committee  on  Examinations  upon  examina- 

tion papers  written  by  grammar  pupils  of  this  year.  (City 

Doc.  26  of  1845.) 
Colored  citizens  petition  for  the  abolition  of  special  schools  for 

colored  children  —  majority  and  minority  reports  thereon. 

(City  Doc.  23  of  1846.)    Primary  School  Committee  voted 

against  the  change.    (W.  A.,  pp.  209,  214.) 
Primary  School  Committee  voted,  46  to  18,  against  establishing 

position  of  Superintendent.    (W.  A.,  p.  211.) 
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1847.  —  Appropriation  of  money  authorized  for  schools  to  teach  "adults 

reading,  writing,  English  grammar,  arithmetic  and  geography/' 
(Acts  of  1847,  Chap.  137.) 
John  D.  Philbrick  appointed  master  of  the  Quincy  School,  a 
substantial  victory  of  the  "single-headed  system,"  which  in  a 
few  years  thereafter  became  universal  in  Boston,  the  writing 
master  gradually  disappearing,  authority  being  given  to  the 
grammar  master,  an  important  step  towards  unification.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  dispensing  with  superfluous 
employees  it  may  be  noted  that  one  of  the  writing  masters 
drew  pay  until  his  death  in  1877,  at  the  age  of  96,  although  for 
many  years  he  rendered  no  service,  but  was  annually  appointed 
as  an  "assistant  teacher."  (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  17;  S.  M.  of 
1876,  p.  200.) 

Report  of  committee  in  favor  of  free  text-books  to  all  pupils. 
(Doc.  38  of  1847.) 

1848.  —  Drawing  placed  on  the  list  of  grammar  school  studies,  but  treated 

as  an  "ornamental  branch,"  and  little  done  with  it  until  1871. 
(S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  97.) 
Charlestown  High  School  established.    (S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  50.) 

1849.  — Eliot  (now  Jamaica  Plain)  High  School  established.    (S.  D.  18 

of  1888,  p.  50.) 

1850.  —  Public  schools  to  be  supplied  with  dictionaries  at  state  expense. 

(Resolves  of  1850,  Chap.  99.) 
Physiology  and  hygiene  authorized  to  be  taught  in  the  public 

schools  and  all  teachers  required  to  be  examined  thereon.  (Acts 

of  1850,  Chap.  229.) 
First  truant  law  enacted  in  Massachusetts  for  children  between 

six  and  fifteen  years  of  age.    (Acts  of  1850,  Chap.  294.)  (For 

subsequent  truant  legislation  see  S.  D.  25  of  1880.) 

1851.  —  Office  of  Superintendent  established;  Nathan  Bishop  elected  as 

first  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools;  held  office 
until  1856.    (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  58;  W.  A.,  p.  266  et  seq.) 

1852.  —  Compulsory  school  age  to  be  "between  the  ages  of  eight  and 

fourteen  years."    (Acts  of  1852,  Chap.  240.) 
Normal  School  established  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  young 

women  to  become  teachers.    (S.  D.  4  of  1895,  p.  297.) 
Roxbury  High  School  and  Dorchester  High  School  established. 

(S.  D.  18  of  1888,  pp.  48  and  50.) 

1853.  —  Rule  established  that  "every  scholar  shall  have  daily  in  the  fore- 

noon and  afternoon  some  kind  of  physical  or  gymnastic  exercise." 
(S.  D.  22  of  1891,  p.  27.) 

1854.  —  School  Committee  reorganized  to  consist  of  Mayor,  president 

of  Common  Council,  and  six  elected  from  each  ward,  in  all 
74  members.    (Acts  of  1854,  Chap.  448,  Sect.  53.) 
General  law  authorizing  cities  and  towns  to  establish  position 
of  Superintendent  of  Schools.    (Acts  of  1854,  Chap.  314.) 
Boston  had  already  appointed  a  Superintendent  in  1851. 
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1854.  —  High  School  courses  for  girls  introduced  in  the  Normal  School 

and  name  changed  to  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School. 
(S.  D.  4  of  1895,  p.  297.) 
High  School  for  Girls  established  in  Roxbury.    (S.  D.  18  of  1888, 
p.  49.) 

Sewing,  heretofore  "authorized,"  now  required  to  be  taught  in 
4th  class  of  the  Grammar  Schools  for  Girls.  (S.  D.  24  of  1881, 
p.  4.) 

1855.  —  Primary  School  Committee  (established  in  1818),  which  had 

grown  to  196  members,  abolished  (by  the  charter  amendments 
of  1854)  and  jurisdiction  over  the  primary  schools  transferred 
to  regular  School  Committee,  but  the  distinction  between 
primary  and  grammar  schools  and  the  independence  of  primary 
schools,  through  primary  sub-committees,  continued.  (W.  A., 
p.  264;  S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  29;  S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  34  et  seq.) 

Cities  and  towns  authorized  to  furnish  school  books  and  stationery 
at  their  own  expense.    (Acts  of  1855,  Chap.  436  —  repealed  in 
1857;  Acts  of  1857,  Chap.  206.) 
Daily  reading  of  some  portion  of  the  Bible  in  the  common  English 
version  required.    (Acts  of  1855,  Chap.  410.) 

Distinction  on  account  of  race,  color  or  religion  in  admission  to 
public  schools  forbidden.    (Acts  of  1855,  Chap.  256.) 

Amendment  to  the  Constitution  forbidding  school  moneys  to 
be  appropriated  for  sectarian  schools.    (Article  XVIII.) 

Compulsory  vaccination  law.    (Acts  of  1855,  Chap.  414.) 

1856.  —  John  D.  Philbrick  elected  Superintendent;  continued  in  office 

except  for  a  brief  interval  until  1878.    (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  19.) 

1857.  —  Schools  for  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age  authorized,  to  be 

held  either  in  the  day  or  evening,  the  School  Committee  to 
determine  subjects  to  be  taught.  (Acts  of  1857,  Chap.  189.) 
Teachers  must  be  competent  to  teach  (in  addition  to  previously 
required  studies)  algebra  and  the  history  of  the  United  States 
in  towns  of  50  or  more  families;  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
botany,  and  civil  polity  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the 
United  States,  in  towns  of  500  families;  and  French, 
astronomy,  geology,  intellectual  and  moral  science,  and  political 
economy  in  towns  of  4,000  inhabitants.  (Acts  of  1857,  Chap. 
206.) 

Children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  entitled  to 
attend  school  where  they  reside,  but  nonresident  parent  or 
guardian  must  pay  for  the  tuition  a  sum  equal  to  the  average 
expense  per  scholar  for  such  school.    (Acts  of  1857,  Chap.  132.) 

Superintendent  Philbrick  recommended  classification  in  primary 
schools,  and  that  each  pupil  be  supplied  with  a  single  desk  and 
chair,  and  also  with  a  slate;  adopted  and  carried  into  effect. 
Prior  to  this,  each  primary  teacher  had  charge  of  six  classes,  and 
carried  the  pupils  under  her  care  through  the  whole  preparation 
for  the  grammar  school.    (S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  30.) 
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1858.  —  Standing  Committee  on  Music  established,  and  special  instructors 

appointed.  (For  history  of  music  in  the  schools  see  School  Com- 
mittee Report  of  1858,  p.  45;  S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  89.) 

1859.  —  School  books  to  be  furnished  to  scholars  at  net  cost;  when  a  change 

is  made  the  School  Committee  shall  furnish  the  substituted 
book  to  each  pupil  requiring  it  at  the  expense  of  the  city  or 
town.  (Acts  of  1859,  Chap.  93.) 
School  Committees  to  select  and  contract  with  teachers;  require 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  good  moral  character  of  all  instruct- 
ors, and  ascertain  by  personal  examination  their  qualifications 
for  teaching  and  capacity  for  the  government  of  schools.  (Acts 
of  1859,  Chap.  60;  see  Rev.  St.,  Chap.  23,  Sect.  13;  Acts  of 
1838,  Chap.  105.) 

1860.  —  Special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  of  physical 

training.    (S.  D.  7  of  1890,  p.  24.) 

1861.  —  Minimum  age  of  admission  to  primary  schools  raised  from  four 

to  five  years.    (S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  31.) 
Roxbury  High  Schools  for  boys  and  girls  united  into  single  school. 
(S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  49.) 

1862.  —  Agriculture  authorized  to  be  taught  by  lectures  or  otherwise  in 

the  public  schools.  (Acts  of  1862,  Chap.  7.) 
Bible  to  be  read  daily  without  note  or  comment;  no  scholar  to  be 
required  to  read  from  any  particular  version  whose  parent  or 
guardian  declares  he  has  conscientious  scruples  against  it;  no 
school  book  to  be  purchased  or  used  calculated  to  favor  the  tenets 
of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians.    (Acts  of  1862,  Chap.  57.) 

1863.  —  State  Board  of  Education  directed  by  Legislature  to  report  con- 

cerning the  introduction  in  schools  of  military  drill.  (Resolves 
of  1863,  Chap.  66.) 

1864.  —  Military  drill  introduced,  although  the  Legislature  refused  to  pass 

bills  authorizing  it.  (S.  D.  22  of  1891,  p.  41.) 
Instruction  in  physical  culture  introduced  under  orders  passed 
by  the  School  Committee  which  have  been  called  the  "great 
charter  of  Physical  Training  in  the  Boston  schools."  (S.  D. 
18  of  1888,  p.  76;  S.  D.  22  of  1891,  p.  43.)  The  latter  document 
contains  an  elaborate  study  of  physical  training  and  of  its 
history  in  Boston. 

1866.  —  Masters  of  grammar  schools  given  duties  of  principal,  both  in 

the  grammar  and  primary  schools  of  their  respective  districts. 
This  attempt  at  unification  met  with  opposition  from  some  of 
the  masters  who  were  "  incompetent  or  unwilling  to  exercise 
a  helpful  control  over  the  methods  of  primary  teaching";  and 
from  many  of  the  teachers  who  "were  slow  to  co-operate  either 
with  the  master  or  with  each  other."  It  continued  until  1879, 
when  jurisdiction  over  primary  schools  was  temporarily  taken 
away  from  the  grammar  masters  but  restored  in  1882.  (S.  D. 
18  of  1888,  p.  31;  see  also  S.  D.  3  of  1902,  p.  45.) 

1867.  —  Schools  for  licensed  minors  established.    (S.  D.  19  of  1885,  p.  22.) 

Corporal  punishment  considered.  (Annual  Report  of  1868,  p. 
197;  see  also  S.  M.  of  1902,  p.  501;  S.  D.  14  of  1903,  p.  6.) 
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1868.  — ^First  regular  appropriation  in  Boston  for  evening  schools,  under 

authority  of  Acts  of  1857,  Chap.  189,  a  delay  of  eleven  years. 
(S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  72.) 

Roxbury  annexed  and  schools  taken  over,  including  Roxbury 

High  School.    (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  50.) 
Diplomas  first  awarded  to  graduates.    (S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  43.) 

1869.  —  Evening  High  School  first  opened.    (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  73.) 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  first  opened.  (S.  D.  3  of  1903, 
p.  66.) 

1870.  —  Teaching  drawing  in  public  schools  and  free  instruction  in  indus- 

trial or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age 
in  day  or  evening  schools  made  compulsory  in  towns  or  cities 
having  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.    (Acts  of  1870,  Chap.  248.) 

Free  Evening  Industrial  Drawing  School  first  opened.  (S.  D.  3 
of  1903,  p.  75;  S.  D.  3  of  1905.) 

Dorchester  annexed  and  schools  taken  over,  including  Dorchester 
High  School.    (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  50.) 

First  kindergarten  established,  believed  to  be  the  first  public  free 
kindergarten  in  the  world.    (S.  D.  2  of  1888,  p.  18.) 

Change  from  four  grammar  grades  to  six,  making  with  three 
primary  grades  nine  grades  below  the  high  schools;  beginning 
of  the  nine-grade  system  in  Boston.    (S.  D.  3  of  1904,  p.  49.) 

1871.  —  Drawing  first  taken  seriously  in  the  schools  through  the  move- 

ment for  industrial  art  education.    (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  97.) 

1872.  —  Industrial  schools  authorized;  the  School  Committee  to  "prescribe 

the  arts,  trades  and  occupations  to  be  taught,"  and  to  have  the 
management  thereof.    (Acts  of  1872,  Chap.  86.) 
Normal  School  and  Girls'  High  School  separated  and  each  estab- 
lished as  an  independent  institution.    (S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  48.) 

1873.  —  Truant  officers  first  placed  under  authority  of  School  Committee. 

(Acts  of  1873,  Chap.  262.) 
Age  of  compulsory  attendance  decreased  from  fourteen  to  twelve 
years,  but  term  of  schooling  lengthened.    (Acts  of  1873,  Chap 
279.) 

School  books  may  be  loaned  to  pupils.    (Acts  of  1873,  Chap.  106.) 

1874.  —  Age  limit  restored  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  for  compulsory 

attendance  at  school.    (Acts  of  1874,  Chap.  233.) 
Charlestown,  Brighton  and  West  Roxbury  annexed  and  schools 

taken  over,  including  high  schools.    (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  50.) 
The  legality  of  using  the  city's  money  for  the  Normal  School 

having  been  questioned  (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  59),  its  establishment 

was  legalized  by  the  Legislature.    (Acts  of  1874,  Chap.  167.) 

1875.  —  School  Committee,  having  by  annexation  and  the  city's  growth 

increased  to  116  members,  was  reorganized  and  the  number 
reduced  to  25  (beginning  January,  1876),  to  consist  of  the  Mayor 
and  24  members  elected  at  large  in  groups  of  8  each,  serving 
three  years.  (Acts  of  1875,  Chap.  241;  S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  8.) 
Power  given  School  Committee  to  appoint  janitors.  (Acts  of 
1875,  Chap.  241.) 
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1875.  —  Power  given  School  Committee  to  decide  as  to  necessity  and  loca- 

tion of  school  buildings  and  alterations  costing  over  $1,000, 
but  appropriations  to  be  made  by  and  work  done  through  Citv 
Council.  (Acts  of  1875,  Chap.  241.) 
School  Committee  to  elect  a  Superintendent  and  Board  of  not 
exceeding  six  Supervisors  for  terms  of  two  years,  a  Secretary 
and  Auditing  Clerk.    (Acts  of  1875,  Chap.  241.) 

1876.  —  Under  the  new  School  Committee,  the  rules  and  regulations 

were  revised,  and  a  large  apparent  power  was  given  to  the 
Superintendent  and  Supervisors,  but  real  power  was  retained 
in  sub-committees.  (Rules  and  Regulations  of  1876;  S.  D. 
18  of  1888,  p.  30;  S.  D.  4  of  1896,  p.  85.) 
The  fitness  of  candidates  for  the  teaching  force  was,  under  the 
rules,  to  be  determined  by  examinations  to  be  held  by  the 
Supervisors  by  whom  " Certificates  of  Qualification"  were  to  be 
granted.  (Rules  and  Regulation  of  1876;  S.  D.  5  of  1889, 
p.  25.) 

Law  as  to  change  of  text-books  amended  to  require  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  entire  committee.    (Acts  of  1876,  Chap.  47.) 

City  Solicitor  having  ruled  that  the  city's  money  could  not  legally 
be  spent  in  the  teaching  of  sewing  (S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  73) 
(although  it  had  been  taught  for  many  years),  it  was  legalized 
by  the  Legislature.    (Acts  of  1876,  Chap.  3.) 

Establishing  office  of  Medical  Inspector  of  Schools  considered, 
but  City  Solicitor  advised  that  the  committee  had  no  legal 
right  to  spend  money  for  the  purpose.  (S.  M.  of  1876,  p.  214; 
S.  M.  of  1877,  p.  51;  S.  D.  20  of  1889,  p.  5.) 

1877.  —  School  Committee  incorporated  with  authority  to  hold  property  in 

trust.    (Acts  of  1877,  Chap.  53.) 
A  truant  officer  with  the  title  of  Superintendent  of  Licensed  Minors 
assigned  to  schools  for  licensed  minors.    (S  D.  19  of  1885,  p.  22.) 

1878.  — Samuel  Eliot  elected  Superintendent.    (S.  M.  of  1878,  p.  12.) 

Remained  in  office  until  1880. 
East  Boston  High  School  established.    (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  52.) 
Girls'  Latin  Fchool  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  fitting 

girls  for  college.    (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  53.) 
Stationery  may  be  supplied  free.    (Acts  of  1878,  Chap.  23.) 
Nautical  schools  authorized  by  law.    (Acts  of  1878,  Chap.  159  ) 

1879.  —  Supervision  of  primary  schools  taken  from  grammar  masters  and 

placed  in  charge  of  Supervisors.    (S.  D.  10  of  1879;  S.  D.  4  of 

1880,  pp.  3,  62;  S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  31.) 
Elaborate  reports  on  proposed  revision  of  the  school  system. 

(S.  D.  4  to  12  of  1879.) 
Report  on  Industrial  Education,  with  especial  reference  to  the 

establishment  of  a  Free  Industrial  Institute  for  the  education 

of  mechanics,  consisting  of  a  developing  school  and  school 

shops,  recommending  its  establishment.    (S.  D.  25  of  1879.) 
Kindergarten  and  intermediate  schools  discontinued.    (S.  D.  30 

of  1879,  p.  9.) 
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1879.  —  Pensions  for  teachers  suggested  tentatively.    (S.  B.  30  of  1879, 

p.  37;  see  also  S.  D.  5  of  1880,  p.  6;  S.  D.  10  of  1880.) 
Women  authorized  to  vote  for  School  Committee.    (Acts  of  1879, 
Chap.  223.) 

1880.  —  Law  amended  so  that  no  pupil  shall  be  required  to  take  any 

personal  part  in  reading  the  Bible  whose  parent  or  guardian 
informs  the  teacher  that  he  has  conscientious  scruples  against 
it.    (Acts  of  1880,  Chap.  176.) 

Committee  on  primary  school  instruction  reported  as  to  excessive 
number  of  children  in  various  classes,  sometimes  as  high  as 
seventy,  and  said  "forty  children  are  all  that  one  woman  can 
attend  to  properly,"  adding  that  it  is  "the  first  duty  of  the 
Board  to  remedy  this  great  wrong."  (S.  D.  1  of  1880,  p.  5.) 
At  this  time  fifty-six  pupils  to  a  teacher  was  the  standard 
with  thirty-five  in  ungraded  classes.  (Rules  and  Regulations 
for  1879,  section  216.) 

City  Solicitor  having  ruled  (S.  M.  of  1880,  p.  122)  that  an  in- 
structor in  Hygiene  might  be  appointed,  but  that  he  could  not 
have  duties  of  medical  inspector,  a  controversy  in  the  com- 
mittee arose  and  not  until  1885  was  the  position  filled.  (S.  D. 
20  of  1889.) 

Report  of  Committee  on  Truant  Officers  giving  an  historical 
sketch  of  this  branch  of  the  school  system.    (S.  D.  25  of  1880.) 

Edwin  P.  Seaver  elected  Superintendent;  remained  in  office  for 
twenty-four  years,  until  1904.  (S.  D.  27  of  1880,  p.  12;  S.  M. 
of  1880,  p.  201;  S.  M.  of  1904,  p.  302.)  In  his  first  annual 
report  he  urged  "a  unity  of  purpose  and  a  unity  of  method 
which  come  only  from  proper  supervision"  and  "efficient  co- 
operation."   (S.  D.  5  of  1881,  p.  13.) 

1881.  —  Calisthenics,  gymnastics  and  military  drill  authorized  by  statute, 

and  prior  action  of  school  committees  in  causing  them  to  be 
taught  ratified  and  confirmed.  This  legalized  what  had  long 
been  done  in  Boston.  (Acts  of  1881,  Chap.  193.) 
Movement  to  abolish  suburban  high  schools;  majority  and 
minority  reports  thereon;  failed  because  of  public  protest. 
(S.  D.  8  of  1881;  S.  D.  26  of  1881,  p.  11;  S.  M.  of  1881,  p.  132.) 
A  system  of  supplementary  reading  introduced.  (S.  D.  7  of  1881 ; 

S.  D.  4  of  1882,  p.  51;  S.  D.  3  of  1902,  p.  36.) 
Experiment  in   industrial  instruction   through  a  "carpenter's 
class"  in  the  Dwight  School.    (S.  D.  15  of  1882:  S.  D.  4  of 
1883,  p.  39.) 

Historical  account  of  sewing  in  the  schools.    (S.  D.  24  of  1881, 
P.  8.) 

1882.  —  Supervision  of  primary  schools  taken  from  the  Supervisors  and 

restored  to  grammar  masters,  the  value  of  unification  being 
now  more  fully  recognized.  (S.  D.  2  of  1882;  S.  D.  4  of  1882, 
p.  18;  S.  D.  21  of  1882,  p.  17;  S  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  37.) 
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1882.  —  The  City  Solicitor  having  ruled  that  the  city  could  not  legally 

provide  instruction  in  the  Normal  School  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers  in  the  service  of  the  city  (S.  D.  4  of  1882,  p.  46),  the 
Legislature  gave  authority.    (Acts  of  1882,  Chap.  136.) 

1883.  —  Evening  schools  compulsory  in  towns  and  cities  of  10,000  or  more 

inhabitants  "for  the  instruction  of  persons  over  12  years  of  age  in 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  drawing, 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  good  behavior,"  and  such  other 
subjects  as  the  School  Committee  shall  deem  expedient.  (Acts 
of  1883,  Chap.  174.) 
Importance  of  industrial  education  discussed  by  Superintendent 
Seaver,  outlining  a  central  school  which  later  was  realized  in  the 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  A  Committee  on  Industrial  Educa- 
tion reported  in  favor  of  manual  training  as  a  part  of  the  course 
of  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  At  this  early  day  the 
modern  distinction  between  manual  training  and  industrial 
education  does  not  appear  to  have  been  accepted.    (S.  D.  4  of 

1883,  p.  34;  S.  D.  19  of  1883;  S.  D.  15  of  1889;  S.  D.  18  of  1897, 
p.  33;  S.  D.  4  of  1901,  p.  34.) 

1884.  —  Text-books  and  other  school  supplies  required  to  be  furnished 

free  to  all  pupils.  (Acts  of  1884,  Chap.  103;  S.  D.  19  of  1884, 
p.  12.) 

Manual  training  first  introduced,  under  provisions  of  Acts  of  1884, 
Chap.  69,  authorizing  instruction  in  the  "elementary  use  of 
hand  tools"  which  were  to  be  bought  and  loaned  free  to  pupils. 
Rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  Latin  School  building  were  fitted 
with  tools  and  benches,  and  a  class  of  200  boys  from  the  grammar 
schools  was  taught  carpentry  and  cabinet  making.  (S.  D.  19 
of  1884,  p.  18.) 

Pupils  forbidden  to  attend  public  schools  while  or  within  two 
weeks  after  any  member  of  the  household  is  sick  of  small-pox 
diphtheria,  or  scarlet  fever.  (Acts  of  1884,  Chap.  64;  see  also 
Acts  of  1885,  Chap.  198.) 

Permanent  corps  of  substitute  teachers  suggested.    (S.  D.  4  of 

1884,  p.  12;  see  also  S.  D.  4  of  1895,  p.  84.) 

Movement  to  reduce  number  of  Supervisors  from  six  to  four 
unsuccessful.    (S.  D.  3  of  1884;  S.  M.  of  1884,  p.  53.) 

Rules  amended  to  increase  the  executive  powers  of  the  Superin- 
tendent.   (S.  M.  of  1884,  p.  171.) 

1885.  —  Mayor  no  longer  a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  but  he  is 

given  a  qualified  veto  on  orders,  resolutions  or  votes  of  the 
School  Committee  involving  the  expenditure  of  money.  (Acts 
of  1885,  Chap.  266,  Sect.  10.) 
Teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  including  effect  of  alcoholic 
drinks,  etc.,  made  compulsory  in  the  public  schools.    (Acts  of 

1885,  Chap.  332.) 

Office  of  Instructor  in  Hygiene  established.  (S.  M.  of  1885,  pp. 
116,  146;  S.  D.  8  of  1886;  S.  D.  20  of  1889.) 
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1885.  —  State  granted  land  on  Newbury  street  to  city  for  Horace  Mann 

School  for  the  Deaf.  (Acts  of  1885,  Chap.  201.)  New  building 
erected  thereon  and  opened  in  1890.    (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  67.) 

School  Committee  authorized  to  provide  at  expense  of  the  city 
apparatus,  books  of  reference  and  other  means  of  illustration. 
(Acts  of  1885,  Chap.  161.) 

The  City  Solicitor  having  ruled  that  attendance  could  not  be 
required  outside  the  regular  schools,  permission  was  granted  to 
children  from  the  Eliot  and  Hancock  schools,  whose  parents  or 
guardians  so  request,  to  attend  on  probation-  the  North  End 
Industrial  Home  two  hours  a  week  for  manual  training  (S.  D. 
3  of  1885;  S.  M.  of  1885,  p.  90),  and  girls  from  Winthrop, 
Franklin,  Everett,  Hyde  and  Wells  schools  authorized  to  attend 
the  Tennyson  street  school  of  cookery.    (S.  D.  19  of  1885,.  p.  28.) 

Schools  for  licensed  minors  discontinued,  and  position  of  Super- 
intendent of  Licensed  Minors  abolished,  pupils  being  transferred 
to  ungraded  classes.    (S.  D.  19  of  1885,  p.  23.) 

1886.  —  First  schools  of  cookery  opened  at  city's  expense.    (S.  M.  of  1886, 

pp.  124,  184;  S.  D.  4  of  1895,  p.  281;  S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  107.) 

Parental  School  for  truants  authorized  (Acts  of  1886,  Chap.  282), 
but  in  spite  of  repeated  requests  from  School  Committee  not 
established  by  City  Council  until  1895  (S.  D.  23  of  1890,  p.  38; 
S.  D.  20  of  1891;  S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  85),  truants  in  the  mean- 
while being  sent  to  Deer  Island.    (S.  D.  4  of  1885,  p.  67.) 

Election  of  teachers  on  tenure  authorized.  (Acts  of  1886,  Chap. 
313.)    Adopted  in  Boston  in  1889.    (S.  M.  of  1889,  pp.  67,  77.) 

Evening  high  school  required  by  law  to  be  established  in  cities 
of  50,000  inhabitants  if  requested  by  50  qualified  residents. 
(Acts  of  1886,  Chap.  236.) 

1887.  —  Interesting  account  of  the  history  of  vacations,  holidays,  etc.,  in 

the  schools  of  Boston.    (S.  D.  17  of  1887,  p.  27.) 

1888.  —  Kindergartens  for  children  3£  years  old  again  taken  into  the  school 

system.    (S.  D.  18  of  1888,  p.  10.) 
Course  in  Normal  School  extended  to  1|  years.    (S.  M.  of  1888, 
p.  245.) 

Suggested  reduction  of  pupils,  from  56  to  40,  in  first  class  of 
grammar  schools  defeated.    (S.  M.  of  1888,  p.  192.) 

1889.  —  Compulsory  attendance  law  amended  so  that  poverty  is  no  longer 

an  excuse  for  absence  from  school,  and  all  exceptions  repealed 
other  than  that  the  child  shall  have  attended  for  the  required 
period  a  private  day  school  approved  by  the  School  Committee, 
or  has  been  otherwise  instructed,  or  has  already  acquired  the 
required  learning,  or  if  his  physical  or  mental  condition  renders 
attendance  inexpedient  or  impracticable.  (Acts  of  1889,  Chap. 
464.) 

Truant  officers  authorized  to  apprehend  without  a  warrant  and 
take  to  school  any  truant.    (Acts  of  1889,  Chap.  422.) 

Power  of  School  Committee  over  location,  erection  and  repairs 
of  school  buildings  enlarged,  but  appropriations  still  left  with 
City  Council.    (Acts  of  1889,  Chap.  297.) 
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1889.  —  Janitors,  engineers  and  all  persons  having  charge  of  steam  boilers 

and  furnaces  in  the  school  buildings  placed  under  the  Civil 

Service  law.    (Acts  of  1889,  Chap.  352.) 
Establishment  of  a  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  advocated  and  plan 

formulated  by  Superintendent  Seaver.    (S.  D.  5  of  1889,  p.  19.) 
Boston  Teachers'  Mutual  Benefit  Association  organized.    (S.  D. 

4  of  1895,  p.  73.) 
Majority  and  minority  reports  on  Instruction  in  Hygiene.    (S.  D. 

20  of  1889.)    Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  Physical 

Training.    (S.  D.  10  of  1889.) 

1890.  —  School  Committee  authorized  to  erect  and  furnish  new  school 

buildings  from  loans  not  to  exceed  $550,000.  (Acts  of  1890, 
Chap.  355.) 

Last  regular  session  prior  to  Memorial  Day  to  be  devoted  to 

exercises  of  a  patriotic  nature.    (Acts  of  1890,  Chap.  111.) 
Horace  Mann  School  for  Deaf  transferred  to  new  building  on 

Newbury  street.    (S.  D.  24  of  1890.) 
Attempt  to  reduce  quota  of  pupils  to  49  in  grammar  and  primary 

schools  defeated.    (S.  M.  of  1890,  p.  105.) 
Office  of  Instructor  in  Hygiene  abolished  and  Director  of  Physical 

Training  established.    (S.  M.  of  1890,  pp.  45,  210.) 
Interesting  majority  and  minority  reports  on  coeducation  of  the 

sexes.    (S.  D.  19  of  1890.) 
Plan  of  having  no  recess,  and  dismissing  the  morning  session  at 

20  minutes  before  twelve  tried  in  various  schools  (S.  D  7  of 

1890,  p.  27),  but  later  given  up  (S.  D.  12  of  1891,  p.  22). 
Leave  of  absence  of  one  year  on  half  pay  authorized  for  teachers 

after  every  ninth  year  of  service.    (S.  M.  of  1890,  pp.  227,  233.) 

Discontinued  in  1895.    (S.  M.  of  1895,  pp.  250,  315.) 

1891.  —  Compulsory  age  limit  increased  to  15  in  cities  or  towns  where 

opportunity  is  furnished  for  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  use  of 
tools  or  in  manual  training,  or  for  industrial  education  in  any 
form.  (Acts  of  1891,  Chap.  361.) 
School  Committee  assented  to  appointment  by  Board  of  Health  of 
medical  inspectors  for  schools.  (S.  D.  19  of  1891,  p.  27;  S.  M. 
of  1891,  p.  301.) 

Elaborate  report  on  Physical  Training.    (S.  D.  22  of  1891;  see 

also  S.  D.  8  of  1894.) 
Opinion  of  Corporation  Counsel  that  the  Normal  School  was 

for  girls  only  and  that  men  could  not  be  admitted.    (S.  D.  19 

of  1891,  p.  10.) 

1892.  —  Investigation  and  elaborate  report  as  to  proper  seating  of  pupils 

and  as  to  the  injurious  effect  of  unsuitable  school  furniture. 
(S.  D.  9  of  1892;  see  also  S.  D.  8  of  1894,  p.  108;  S.  D.  4  of 
1895,  p.  169.) 

Course  in  Normal  School  extended  to  two  years.    (S.  M.  of 
1892,  p.  189.) 

1893.  — Truant  officers  placed  under  Civil  Service  law.    (Acts  of  1893, 

Chap.  253.) 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School  established.    (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  54.) 
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1893.  —  Cities  and  towns  maintaining  free  evening  schools  authorized  to 

provide  lectures  on  natural  sciences,  history  and  kindred  sub- 
jects.   (Acts  of  1893,  Chap.  208.) 
Omission  of,  and  substitute  plan  for,  diploma  examinations,  and  for 
promotions  from  primary  to  grammar  schools.    (S.  M.  of  1893, 
pp.  291,  331;  S.  D.  15  of  1895,  p.  13;  S.  M.  of  1895,  p.  353.) 

1894.  ' —  Manual  Training  in  high  schools  made  compulsory  by  law  after 

September  1,  1895,  in  cities  of  20,000  or  more  inhabitants 
the  course  of  instruction  to  "be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education."    (Acts  of  1894,  Chap.  471.) 

Instruction  in  cooking  authorized  (although  Boston  had  schools 
of  cookery  since  1886),  and  the  requirement  as  to  instruction  "in 
the  elementary  use  of  hand  tools"  changed  to  "the  use  of 
tools."  Tools,  implements  and  materials  required  to  be  loaned 
to  pupils  free  of  charge.    (Acts  of  1894,  Chap.  320.) 

Vivisection  in  public  schools  prohibited  in  the  presence  of  any 
scholar,  child  or  minor.    (Acts  of  1S94,  Chap.  151.) 

Compulsory  school  law  amended  in  certain  details.  (Acts  of 
1894,  Chap.  188.)  Law  as  to  compulsorjr  attendance  and 
truancy  codified.    (Acts  of  1894,  Chap.  498.) 

Medical  Visitors  (Inspectors)  for  the  schools  established  by  the 
Board  of  Health.  (S.  D.  4  of  1895,  p.  76;  S.  D.  4  of  1900, 
p.  38.) 

Special  committee  appointed  to  consider  giving  the  Superintendent 
and  Board  of  Supervisors  greater  power  and  responsibility 
reported  in  favor  thereof  (S.  D.  7  of  1894),  and  their  recom- 
mendations were  adopted;  but  real  power  continued  in  sub-com- 
mittees. (S.  M.  of  1894,  pp.  199  to  207;  S.  D.  19  of  1894,  p.  10; 
S.  D.  4  of  1896,  p.  86.) 

Report  on  secondary  education  by  Committee  of  Ten  of  the 
National  Education  Association  (of  which  President  Eliot 
was  chairman)  considered  by  Superintendent  Seaver,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  discussed  the  regrading  of  classes  "in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  eight  years  or  grades  below  the  high  school." 
(S.  D.  4  of  1894,  pp.  5,  12,  28  and  29;  see  also  S.  D.  19  of  1894, 
p.  18;  S.  D.  4  of  1896,  p.  46.) 

Departmental  instruction  in  grammar  schools  authorized. 
(S.  D.  20  of  1893;  S.  M.  of  1894,  p.  47;  S.  D.  19  of  1894,  p.  15; 
S.  D.  5  of  1897,  p.  47;  S.  D.  4  of  1900,  p.  17.) 

Experiment  authorized  of  parallel  courses  of  study  of  four  and 
six  years  in  grammar  schools.  (S.  D.  19  of  1894,  p.  16;  S.  D. 
4  of  1895,  p.  27.) 

1895. —  Foreign  flags  forbidden  on  outside  of  schools  (Acts  of  1895,  Chap. 

115)  and  United  States  flag  required  to  be  provided  for  each 
schoolhouse.    (Acts  of  1895,  Chap.  181.) 
School  Committee  given  full  power  to  erect  and  furnish  school 
buildings;  Street  Commissioners  to  take  land  at  request  of  School 
Committee;  bonds  authorized.    (Acts  of  1895,  Chap.  408.) 
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1895.  —  Latin,  French,  algebra  and  geometry,  and  other  "enrichment 

studies"  introduced  in  certain  grammar  schools  experimentally. 
(S.  D.  4  of  1895,  p.  37;  S.  D.  4  of  1896,  p.  41;  S.  D.  5  of  1897, 
p.  42.) 

Position  of  Director  of  Kindergartens  established.  (S.  M.  of 
1894,  p.  348.) 

Parental  School  for  truants  established  in  West  Roxbury  (under 
Acts  of  1886,  Chap.  282)  after  many  efforts  by  the  School 
Committee  to  secure  action  by  City  Council,  under  jurisdiction 
of  directors  of  public  institutions  (now  Children's  Institutions 
Department),  subject  to  visitation  by  School  Committee. 
(S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  85.) 

1896.  —  Supervision  of  drawing  in  day  schools  restored,  and  a  staff  of 

assistants  to  the  Director  appointed.    (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  100.) 
Transfer  of  Normal  School  to  State  considered,  and  defeated. 
(S.  M.  of  1896,  p.  523;  S.  D.  5  of  1897,  p.  16.) 

1897.  —  Additional  loans  authorized,  of  which  not  less  than  $500,000  to 

be  used  for  new  high  school  buildings  in  East  Boston,  South 
Boston,  West  Roxbury  and  Dorchester.  (Acts  of  1897,  Chap. 
442.) 

Board  of  Supervisors  report  in  favor  of  a  Girls'  High  School  of 

Practical  Arts.    (S.  D.  10  of  1897.) 
Commercial  courses  in  high  schools  authorized  but  not  introduced 

until  1898.    (S.  D.  19  of  1897,  p.  30;  S.  D.  15  of  1898,  p.  18.) 
Rules  amended  giving  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  (instead  of  to 

the  sub-committees)   the  initiative  in  the  appointment  of 

teachers.    (S.  D.  19  of  1897,  p.  26  et  seq.) 

1898.  —  School  Committee  given  power  (formerly  in  City  Council)  to 

make  appropriations  from  tax  rate  within  prescribed  limits  for 
the  support  of  the  public  schools,  including  repairs  and  altera- 
tions upon  school  buildings.    (Acts  of  1898,  Chap.  400.) 

Important  changes  in  rules  giving  Superintendent  and  Supervisors 
greater  power,  and  reducing  the  powers  of  sub-committees; 
the  appointment,  transfer  and  removal  of  teachers  being  given 
to  the  Superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  School 
Committee.  Attempt  made  but  failed  to  abolish  sub-com- 
mittees.   (S.  D.  15  of  1898,  p.  13;  S.  D.  11  of  1898.) 

Merit  list  established  for  the  appointment  of  teachers  from 
graduates  of  Normal  School  (S.  D.  3  of  1899,  p.  13),  thus  for 
the  first  time  introducing  the  Civil  Service  idea  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers.    (S.  D.  4  of  1900,  p.  13.) 

School  Committee  voted  in  May  to  discontinue  the  Normal 
School  in  the  hope  that  the  State  would  take  it  over,  but  the 
popular  protest  was  so  great  that  in  November  the  vote  was 
rescinded.  (S.  M.  of  1898,  pp.  310,  574;  S.  D.  3  of  1903. 
p.  60.) 

Additional  loans  for  high  and  Latin  schools  authorized.  (Acts 
of  1898,  Chap.  149.) 
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1898.  —  Law  as  to  school  attendance  and  truancy  amended  and  codified. 

Compulsory  age  limit  "between  seven  and  fourteen."  A  child 
need  not  be  vaccinated  upon  certificate  of  a  practicing  physician 
that  such  child  is  an  unfit  subject  therefor.  Measles  added  to 
list  of  contagious  diseases.    (Acts  of  1898,  Chap.  496.) 

Manual  Training  made  compulsory  in  both  elementary  and 
high  schools.    (Acts  of  1898,  Chap.  496,  Sect.  4.) 

Evening  schools  required  to  teach  the  English  language  and 
grammar,  industrial  drawing,  both  freehand  and  mechanical, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  in  addition  to  previously  required 
subjects.    (Id.,  Sect.  5:) 

1899.  —  School  Committee  given  full  power  over  repairs  and  erection  of 

new  buildings.    (Acts  of  1899,  Chap.  362.) 

The  attempt  to  abolish  sub-committees  having  failed,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  amendment  to  the  rules  restoring  their 
power,  and  giving  them  a  practical  veto  over  all  appointments, 
transfers  and  removals  of  teachers  in  their  respective  districts, 
thus  partially  overthrowing  the  reforms  of  the  previous  year. 
(S.  M.of  1899,  p.  300.) 

First  appropriation  for  playgrounds.    (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  122.) 

Erection  of  Normal  School  building  authorized  (Acts  of  1899, 
Chap.  239),  but  subsequently  repealed.  (Acts  of  1901,  Chap. 
473,  Sect.  8.) 

Special  classes  for  mentally  deficient  children  established.  (S.  D. 
4  of  1900,  p.  51.) 

1900.  —  Lectures  on  natural  sciences,  history  and  kindred  subjects  author- 

ized.   (Acts  of  1900,  Chap.  166.) 
School  teachers'  retirement  fund  established.    (Acts  of  1900, 

Chap.  237;  S.  D.  19  of  1900,  p.  8.) 
Portable  schoolhouses  built  to  relieve  temporary  congestion  of 

pupils  in  different  sections  of  the  city.    (S.  D.  19  of  1900,  p.  26.) 
Vacation  Schools  established  for  the  first  time  under  authority 

of  Acts  of  1899,  Chap.  246.    (S.  D.  15  of  1900;  S.  D.  15  of 

1902,  p.  25.) 

Elaborate  report  by  Health  Department  (S.  D.  6  of  1900)  showing 

sanitary  needs,  and  by  Fire  Department  (S.  D.  16  of  1900) 

showing  fire  protection  needs  for  schools. 
Quota  of  pupils  to  teachers  reduced  from  56  to  50  in  grammar 

classes  and  two  primary  grades,  and  to  42  in  the  first  primary 

grade.    (S.  D.  19  of  1900,  p.  13;  S.  D.  3  of  1900,  p.  7;  S.  D* 

4  of  1900,  p.  23;  S.  M.  of  1900,  p.  265.) 
A  corps  of  paid  substitutes  established  to  fill  temporary  vacancies 

in  teaching  force.    (S.  D.  19  of  1900,  p.  14;  S.  D.  4  of  1900, 

p.  26.) 

Reduction  of  grades  in  elementary  schools  from  nine  to  eight 
recommended  by  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Supervisors 
(S.  D.  3  of  1900,  p.  19),  and  School  Committee  voted  to  instruct 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  prepare  revised  course  providing 
for  eight  grades  instead  of  nine.  (S.  M.  of  1900,  p.  244;  S.  D. 
4  of  1900,  p.  36.) 
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1901.  —  Schoolhouse  Department  established;  loans  of  $1,000,000  annually 

for  four  years  for  new  buildings,  etc.,  authorized  (Acts  of  1901, 
Chap.  473),  and  School  Committee  given  authority  to  appro- 
priate annually  from  the  tax  rate  40  cents  upon  each  $1,000  of 
taxable  valuation  for  new  schools.  (Acts  of  1901,  Chap.  448.) 
Additional  loan  of  $300,000  authorized  to  complete  buildings 
then  being  erected.    (Acts  of  1901,  Chap.  288.) 

South  Boston  High  School  established  (S.  D.  3  of  1903,  p.  52) 
and  new  high  school  buildings  opened  in  Dorchester,  East 
Boston  and  West  Roxbury.    (S.  D.  15  of  1901,  p.  18.) 

Elective  system  for  studies  in  high  schools  adopted.  (S.  D.  3 
of  1901,  p.  7  el  seq.;  S.  D.  15  of  1901,  p.  15.) 

Experiment  in  school  gardening  conducted  in  connection  with 
Normal  School.    (S.  D.  11  of  1901,  p.  5.) 

Office  of  Schoolhouse  Custodian  established.  (S.  D.  15  of  1901, 
p.  16.) 

Free  evening  lectures  given  under  provisions  of  Acts  of  1893, 
Chap.  208,  and  Acts  of  1900,  Chap.  166.  (S.  D.  15  of  1902, 
p.  32;  S.  D.  13  of  1903;  S.  D.  13  of  1904,  p.  25.) 

1902.  —  Petition  to  Legislature  for  authority  to  establish  a  Teachers' 

College  in  place  of  Normal  School. —  Legislature  gave  leave  to 

withdraw.    (S.  D.  3  of  1902,  p.  12;  S.  D.  14  of  1903,  p.  11.) 
Unsuccessful  attempt  made  to  increase  the  course  in  the  Normal 

School  to  three  years.    (S.  M.  of  1902,  p.  507.) 
Increased  loans  for  new  buildings  authorized.    (Acts  of  1902, 

Chap.  386.) 

Rules  amended  taking  away  power  of  sub-committees  over  ap- 
pointments, transfers  and  removals  of  teachers,  and  requiring 
that  the  same  be  made  by  the  Superintendent  direct  to  the  School 
Committee.    (S.  M.  of  1902,  p.  94.) 

Appropriation  from  taxes  for  new  buildings  vetoed  by  Mayor. 
Later  $90,000  appropriated  for  that  purpose  and  approved  by 
Mayor.    (S.  D.  15  of  1902,  p.  50.) 

The  subject  of  the  extended  use  of  school  buildings  considered,  and 
Educational  Centres  established  (since  merged  in  evening 
schools).  (S.  D.  15  of  1902,  p.  17;  S.  D.  13  of  1904,  p.  45; 
S.  D.  7  of  1908,  p.  54.) 

Resolution  adopted  that  sex  should  not  be  a  bar  to  promotion  in 
the  teaching  force,  and  that  in  any  appointment  to  a  position 
as  principal  of  a  girls'  school,  a  woman,  other  things  being  equal, 
should  be  preferred.  (S.  D.  15  of  1902,  p.  40;  S.  M.  of  1902. 
p.  179.) 

Power  to  license  minors  under  14  vested  in  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee. (Acts  of  1902,  Chap.  531.)  Rules  provide  that  the 
minimum  age  for  licensees  shall  be  over  10.  (S.  M.  of  1902, 
p.  462.) 

A  system  of  promotion  of  janitors  for  merit  established.  (S.  D. 
14  of  1903,  p.  16.) 

1903.  —  Appropriation  of  $60,000  authorized  for  maintenance  of  schools, 

out  of  "40  cents"  fund.    (Acts  of  1903,  Chap.  170.) 
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1903.  —  Valuable  historical  review  of  the  Boston  school  system  by  Super- 

intendent Seaver.    (S.  D.  3  of  1903.) 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Extended  Use  of  School  Buildings, 

with  an  account  of  Educational  Centres  and  Vacation  Schools. 
(S.  D.  9  of  1903.) 
Uniform  schedule  of  janitors'  salaries  adopted.    (S.  D.  11  of 

1903;  S.  M.  of  1903,  p.  522.) 

1904.  —  School  Committee  authorized  to  expend  money  for  exhibition 

at  any  national  state  or  foreign  exposition.  (Acts  of  1904, 
Chap.  172.) 

Admission  of  men  to  Normal  School  authorized  (Acts  of  1904> 
Chap.  212)  and  entrance  to  the  Normal  School  made  more 
difficult,  through  examinations  in  the  hope  of  securing  better 
teachers.    (S.  D.  9  of  1906,  p.  12.) 

The  change  from  nine  to  eight  grades  below  the  high  schools 
further  considered,  Superintendent  Seaver  said  "the  present 
opposition  to  a  change  is  nothing  more  than  a  disinclination 
to  change  working  habits.  The  waste  of  time  that  affects  the 
course  of  very  many  of  the  abler  pupils  and  the  dawdling  habits . 
thereby  engendered  call  for  some  effectual  remedy."  (S.  D.  3 
of  1904,  pp.  48,  50,  73.) 

Industrial  education  in  elementary  schools,  introduced  experi- 
mentally in  Winthrop  School.    (S.  D.  10  of  1910,  p.  56.) 

George  H.  Conley  elected  Superintendent.  (S.  M.  of  1904, 
p.  302.) 

Power  of  sub-committees  over  appointments,  transfers  and 
removals  of  teachers  partially  restored,  the  rules  being  amended 
to  require  that  the  same  be  first  submitted  to  said  committes, 
who  are  required,  however,  to  report  tc  the  School  Committee 
not  later  than  one  month  thereafter.  (S.  M.  of  1904,  pp.  143, 
173;  S.  D.  13  of  1904,  p.  13.) 

Elaborate  report  by  Director  of  Drawing  on  the  Evening  Drawing 
Schools,  their  needs,  possibilities  of  extension,  and  value  in 
industrial  training.    (S.  D.  3  of  1905.) 

1905.  —  Compulsory  school  age  raised  to  "under  16"  where  child  cannot 

read  and  write  English.    (Acts  of  1905,  Chap.  320.) 
Lincoln  Day  to  be  observed  with  appropriate  exercises  in  the 

public  schools.    (Acts  of  1905,  Chap.  328.) 
State  released  to  city  land  on  Newbury  street,  occupied  by 

Horace  Mann  School,  the  proceeds,  if  sold,  to  be  used  for  another 

site  for  the  School  for  the  Deaf.    (Acts  of  1905,  Chap.  467.) 
Further  loan  authorized  for  new  buildings.    (Acts  of  190,  Chap. 

392.) 

Permission  given  to  certain  private  charitable  organizations  to 
place  trained  nurses  in  certain  schools  without  expense  to  the 
city,  an  experiment  which  led  to  the  legislation  as  to  nurses  in 
1907.    (S.  D.  17  of  1906,  p.  51.) 

Plans  for  Commercial  High  School  adopted.  (S.  D.  4  of  1905, 
S.  M.  of  1905,  p.  224.) 
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1905.  —  Walter  S.  Parker,  Acting  Superintendent  after  Mr.  Conley's  death 

in  December.    (S.  D.  9  of  1906,  p.  8.) 
School  Committee  reorganized  and  membership  reduced  to  five 
(beginning  January,  1906);  elected  at  large.    (Acts  of  1905, 
Chap.  349.) 

1906.  —  Board  of  Superintendents  established  (in  place  of  Board  of  Super- 

visors), to  consist  of  Superintendent  and  six  assistant  super- 
intendents, elected  by  School  Committee  for  terms  of  one  to  six 
years,  one  assistant  superintendent  to  be  elected  annually,  after 
first  election  for  six  years.    (Acts  of  1906,  Chap.  231.) 

Stratton  D.  Brooks  elected  Superintendent  for  term  of  six  years. 
(S.  M.  of  1906,  p.  162.) 

Rules  and  regulations  revised,  leaving  details  of  administration 
to  be  performed  by  paid  officials,  with  executive  responsibility, 
while  the  duties  of  the  School  Board  became  mainly  legislative. 
(S.  D.  9  of  1906,  p.  10.)  The  principle  of  direct  accountability 
on  the  part  of  subordinates  to  superiors  established.  (S.  D. 
17  of  1906,  p.  20.)  System  of  sub-committees  abolished. 
(S.  D.  17  of  1906,  p.  12.) 

Office  of  Business  Agent  established  and  Auditor,  Business  Agent 
and  Secretary  elected  on  tenure.    (Acts  of  1906,  Chap.  318.) 

Board  of  Sale  of  school  land  and  buildings  established,  consisting 
of  the  Mayor,  School  Committee  and  Schoolhouse  Commission. 
(Acts  of  1906,  Chap.  259.) 

Independent  Industrial  Schools  authorized,  the  State  to  bear  one 
fifth,  later  increased  to  one-half  the  cost.  (Acts  of  1906, 
Chap.  505;  Acts  of  1909,  Chap.  540.) 

School  athletics  placed  in  charge  of  School  Committee.  (Acts 
of  1906,  Chap.  251.) 

Law  amended  so  that  physical  or  mental  condition  capable  of 
correction  no  excuse,  unless  all  reasonable  measures  are  employed 
to  correct  the  same,  for  a  child's  nonat tendance  at  schooL 
(Acts  of  1906,  Chap.  383.) 

Appointment  of  School  Physicians  required  by  law,  but  not 
applicable  to  Boston  where  Board  of  Health  maintains  them. 
Every  child  in  the  public  schools  to  be  tested  by  teachers  at  least 
once  a  year  for  defective  sight  or  hearing  or  other  disability 
tending  to  prevent  its  receiving  full  benefit  of  school  work. 
(Acts  of  1906,  Chap.  502.) 

Ground  for  temporary  exclusion  of  pupils  from  school  extended  to 
exposure  to  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease.  (Acts  of 
1906,  Chap.  371.) 

Boston  Juvenile  Court  established.    (Acts  of  1906,  Chap.  489.) 

Under  the  new  Board  the  following  measures  for  improving  the 
school  service  undertaken  or  accomplished  (see  Superintendent's 
Report,  S.  D.  9  of  1906,  and  Annual  School  Report,  S.  D.  17 
of  1906) : 

(1)  Merit  system  of  appointing  teachers  through  a  civil  service 
system  greatly  strengthened. 

(2)  Change  of  requirements  for  teacher's  certificates  to  secure 
teachers  skilled  in  departmental  work. 
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1906.  —  (3)    System  established  of  supervising  and  training  teachers 

while  serving  as  substitutes.  Supervisor  of  Substitutes 
appointed. 

(4)  Promotional  examinations  or  tests  of  efficiency  required 
of  teachers.  • 

(5)  A  system  established  of  leave  of  absence  on  half  pay  for 
purposes  of  study  and  travel  to  teachers  who  have  served  seven 
years,  and  leave  of  absence  for  rest  after  twenty  years  of  service. 

(6)  Heads  of  departments  established  in  high  and  Latin  schools 
to  secure  uniformity  of  aim  and  greater  effectiveness  in  teach- 
ing departmental  subjects. 

(7)  Establishment  of  High  School  of  Commerce. 

(8)  Revision  of  high  school  course  of  study,  restricting  some- 
what the  freedom  of  electives,  and  establishing  certain  required 
subjects.  A  full  four  years,  or  its  equivalent,  required  to  secure 
a  diploma. 

(9)  Revision  of  Evening  High  School  course  of  study  to  encourage 
pupils  to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  serious  work  with  final 
graduation  in  four  years. 

(10)  Elimination  of  distinction  between  primary  and  grammar 
schools;  both  thereafter  treated  as  elementary  schools  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  high  or  secondary  schools. 

(11)  Substitution  of  eight  for  nine  grades  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

(12)  Reorganization  of  manual  training  for  girls,  and  appoint- 
ment of  a  Supervisor  of  Household  Science  and  Arts  to  have 
charge  of  cookery  and  sewing. 

(13)  Establishment  of  disciplinary  classes  for  boys  who  might 
otherwise  be  sent  to  the  Parental  School. 

(14)  Election  of  a  medical  inspector  for  special  classes. 

(15)  Uniting  of  drawing  and  manual  training  into  one  depart- 
ment, under  one  director. 

(16)  Evening  and  Vacation  Schools  united  under  one  director' 

(17)  Evening  class  in  salesmanship  previously  maintained  at 
private  expense  taken  into  the  school  system. 

(18)  Appointment  of  Advisory  Committee  of  Physicians  to 
consider  various  health  problems. 

1907.  —  Power  of  School  Committee  in  respect  to  physical  education 

enlarged;  special  appropriations  from  tax  rate  (two  cents  for 
1907  and  four  cents  annually  thereafter  upon  each  $1,000 
of  taxable  valuation)  authorized  for  physical  education  and 
playgrounds,  etc.  (Acts  of  1907,  Chap.  295.) 
School  nurses  authorized,  with  special  appropriation  from  tax 
rate  not  exceeding  $ 10,000  for  1907  and  thereafter  each  year 
of  2  cents  upon  each  $1,000  of  taxable  valuation.  (Acts  of  1907, 
Chap.  357.) 

Physician's  certificate  to  exempt  child  from  vaccination  must  be 
"for  cause  stated  therein."    (Acts  of  1907,  Chap.  215.) 
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1907.  —  School  Committee  required  each  year  to  designate  where  addi- 

tional school  accommodations  are  necessary,  and  order  in 
which  they  shall  be  provided;  annual  issue  of  bonds  for  new 
school  buildings  authorized.  (Acts  of  1907,  Chap.  450.) 
The  following  measures  were  begun  or  accomplished  (see 
Superintendent's  Report,  S.  D.  13  of  1907,  and  Annual  School 
Report,  S.  D.  16  of  1907): 

(1)  Larger  co-operation  of  the  teaching  force  in  determining 
educational  policies. 

(2)  Readjustment  of  the  high  schools  to  the  new  system  of  eight 
grades  in  the  elementary  schools.  A  committee  of  conference 
known  as  the  Committee  on  Betterment  appointed  for  this  pur- 
pose, consisting  of  the  Superintendent  and  representatives  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  high  and  elementary  school  prin- 
cipals and  teachers. 

(3)  Revision  of  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools  to  meet 
the  change  in  number  of  grades,  prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
special  committees  consisting  of  one  or  more  assistant  Superin- 
tendents, Directors,  principals  and  teachers. 

(4)  Reduction  of  quota  of  pupils  in  elementary  schools  to  48  in 
1907,  46  in  1908,  and  thereafter  44. 

(5)  Reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Training  as 
a  Department  of  School  Hygiene  under  a  Director  of  Hygiene, 
school  athletics  placed  under  this  department. 

(6)  System  of  training  teachers  strengthened  by  appointment 
of  a  Supervisor  of  Practice  in  the  Normal  School. 

(7)  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  for  Girls  established. 

(8)  Industrial  education  extended  in  elementary  schools  through 
experiment  in  Hancock  and  Agassiz  schools  and  continued  in 
Winthrop  School. 

(9)  Appointment  of  special  advisory  committees  of  laymen  on 
various  school  subjects,  notably  the  Committee  for  the  High 
School  of  Commerce. 

(10)  Appointment  of  committee  of  teachers  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  College  Credit  to  consider  the  opportunities  for  col- 
legiate instruction  open  to  teachers  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

(11)  Extension  of  schedule  of  janitors'  salaries  to  include  high 
schools. 

1908.  —  Pensions  (maximum  $180  per  year)  for  members  of  the  teaching  or 

supervising  staff  required  with  special  appropriations  from  tax 
rate  of  5  cents  annually  on  each  $1,000  of  taxable  valuation. 
(Acts  of  1908,  Chap.  589.)  Accepted  by  City  Council  June 
22,  1908. 

Instruction  required  by  law  to  be  given  as  to  tuberculosis  and  its 
prevention.    (Acts  of  1908,  Chap.  181.) 

Provisions  as  to  fire  escapes.    (Acts  of  1908,  Chap.  524.) 

The  following  measures  were  begun  or  accomplished  (see  Super- 
intendent's Report,  S.  D.  7  of  1908,  and  Annual  School  Report, 
S.  D.  8  of  1908) : 

(1)  Codification  of  teachers'  certificate  privileges,  and  list  pre- 
pared of  teachers  arranged  as  to  their  eligibility  for  promotion. 
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1908.  —  (2)    Teacher  assigned  to  open-air  class  for  tuberculous  children 

on  Parker  Hill;  later  transferred  to  Refectory  Building,  Franklin 
Park. 

(3)  Teachers. of  sewing  for  the  first  time  appointed  on  tenure, 
and  the  work  reorganized  under  the  Supervisor  of  Household 
Science  and  Arts. 

(4)  Departmental  organization  of  the  high  schools  completed 
by  appointment  of  women  as  heads  of  departments  with  the 
rank  of  first  assistants. 

(5)  Establishment  of  High  School  Councils,  one  for  each  depart- 
ment, consisting  of  the  heads  of  departments  of  the  various 
high  schools,  each  school  having  one  vote,  to  consider  the 
important  problems  of  courses  of  instruction,  text-books,  sup- 
plementary material  and  kindred  subjects. 

(6)  Clerical  assistants  authorized  in  Latin  and  high  schools 
to  relieve  principals  from  clerical  work. 

(7)  Last  year  of  the  Vacation  Schools,  which  this  year  in  part 
and  thereafter  wholly  were  merged  into  the  Summer  Play- 
grounds. 

(8)  Committees  of  school  principals  established  to  advise  Super- 
intendent as  to  plans  for  new  buildings. 

(9)  Exchange  of  teachers  with  Prussia  arranged  through  the 
Carnegie  foundation. 

(10)  Board  of  Apportionment  established  consisting  of  Board 
of  Superintendents,  Business  Agent  and  Auditor. 

(11)  Rule  established  under  which  teachers  retire  at  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  maximum  age  limit  for  new  teachers  placed 
at  forty. 

(12)  Martin  District  organized  as  a  model  school  for  the  pupils 
of  the  Normal  School,  with  one  of  the  Normal  School  teachers 
(Director  of  the  Model  School)  as  principal. 

(13)  One  of  the  truant  officers  made  Supervisor  of  Licensed 
Minors. 

(14)  Extension  of  term  of  evening  schools  for  foreign-born 
pupils. 

(15)  Keeping  of  records  in  and  making  report  by  evening  schools 
systematized. 

(16)  System  of  accounts  adopted  by  the  Business  Agent  to  show 
the  cost  of  each  unit  of  the  school  system. 

1909.  —  Appropriations  allowed  School  Committee  from  the  tax  levy 

for  general  school  purposes  increased  from  $2.75  to  $2.85  upon 
each  $1,000  of  taxable  valuation  in  1909-10,  $2.95  in  1910-11, 
and  $3.05  in  1911-12;  each  in  addition  to  25  cents  for  the 
repair  fund,  40  cents  for  the  new  buildings  fund,  4  cents  for 
physical  education,  2  cents  for  nurses,  and  5  cents  for  pensions, 
upon  each  $1,000.    (Acts  of  1909,  Chap,  388.) 

School  Committee  given  authority  over  secret  (except  religious) 
organizations  of  pupils.    (Acts  of  1909,  Chap.  120.) 

Display  of  United  States  flag  on  or  in  schools  made  compulsory. 
(Acts  of  1909,  Chap.  229.) 
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1909.  —  Loans  authorized  for  High  School  of  Commerce  and  administra- 

tion building.    (Acts  of  1909,  Chap.  446.) 
Pensions  for  teachers  —  maximum  pension  $180.    (Acts  of  1909, 

Chap.  537.)    Not  accepted  by  School  Committee,  and  repealed 

by  Acts  of  1910,  Chap.  617. 
The  following  measures  were  undertaken  or  completed  (see 

Superintendents'  Report,  S.  D.  13  of  1909,  and  Annual  School 

Report,  S.  D.  15  of  1909): 

(1)  Trade  School  for  Girls  established,  under  provisions  of 
Acts  of  1906,  Chap.  505,  and  Acts  of  1909,  Chap.  540,  to  be 
conducted  by  School  Committee  as  agent  of  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  State  bearing  part  of  the  cost,  the  object  of  the  school 
being  to  give  a  trade  training  to  girls  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen  who  are  obliged  to  become  wage  earners. 

(2)  Summer  High  School  opened  in  the  Roxbury  High  School 
for  those  wishing  to  make  up  conditions,  those  preparing  for 
college  admission  examinations  and  for  admission  to  high 
schools. 

(3)  A  committee  on  vocational  advice  appointed. 

(4)  Evening  industrial  schools  take  place  of  evening  drawing 
schools,  conducted  by  School  Committee  as  agent  of  Board  of 
Education,  the  State  bearing  part  of  the  cost  (under  Acts  of 
1906,  Chap.  505,  and  Acts  of  1909,  Chap.  540.) 

(5)  Further  experiments  of  an  industrial  character  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  introduced  in  the  Eliot  School,  Washington 
Allston  School,  Lyman  School,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  District, 
Quincy  District  and  in  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

(6)  Pre-Apprentice  School  for  Printing  and  Bookbinding  estab- 
lished in  East  Boston. 

(7)  Experimental  health  or  open-air  rooms  established. 

(8)  Manual  for  public  school  playgrounds  issued  and  greater 
activity  and  system  with  respect  to  physical  training.  Pro- 
visional courses  in  physical  education  adopted  both  for  the 
elementary  and  high  schools.  Weighing  scales  and  measuring 
rods  purchased  to  take  records  of  each  child's  weight  and  height. 

(9)  Health  Day  observed  in  the  schools  and  annual  Health  Day 
established. 

1910.  —  New  act  passed  providing  annual  pensions  for  members  of  the 

teaching  and  supervising  staff  retired  under  its  provisions  — 
minimum,  after  30  years'  service,  $312;  maximum,  $600;  also 
pensions  of  not  less  than  $180  for  not  less  than  sixty  annuitants 
of  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  and  other  teachers  described  in 
the  act.  (Acts  of  1910,  Chap.  617.) 
Instruction  to  be  given  in  "thrift"  authorized.  (Acts  of  1910, 
Chap.  524.) 

Requirements  as  to  military  drill  modified,  exempting  a  pupil 
if  his  parent  or  guardian  is  of  a  religious  denomination  con- 
scientiously opposed  to  bearing  arms,  or  is  conscientiously 
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scrupulous  of  bearing  arms;  or  upon  certificate  from  a  physician 
of  good  standing  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  pupil's  health. 
(Acts  of  1910,  Chap.  201.) 
The  following  measures  have  been  established  or  considered: 

(1)  Teachers'  council  on  pensions  organized. 

(2)  Continuation  schools  established,  wherein  persons  employed 
may  receive  part  time  instruction  that  will  be  of  immediate 
assistance  in  their  daily  work.  Title  of  Director  of  Evening 
and  Vacation  Schools  changed  to  Director  of  Evening  and 
Continuation  Schools. 

(3)  New  system  of  penmanship  introduced. 

(4)  Minimum  age  limit  for  admission  to  kindergartens  raised  to 
four  years. 

(5)  Clerical  High  School  established  by  order  passed  February  7, 
1910,  to  begin  on  July  11,  1910;  order  rescinded  because  of 
lack  of  funds  June  6,  1910. 

(6)  Newsboys'  Trial  Board  established  consisting  of  two  adults 
appointed  by  School  Committee  and  three  licensed  newsboys 
elected  by  their  fellows. 

(7)  Trial  Board  for  Janitors  established,  consisting  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  School  Committee,  the  Business  Agent,  and  a  school 
janitor  elected  by  his  associates,  to  secure  a  careful  investigation 
of  complaints  made  against  janitors,  engineers  or  matrons. 

(8)  Appropriation  from  annual  taxes  for  new  school  buildings 
passed  over  Mayor's  veto. 

1911. —  Savings  banks  authorized  with  consent  of  and  under  regulations 
approved  by  School  Committee  and  Bank  Commissioner  to 
receive  deposits  from  school  children  through  the  principal  or 
teachers  or  by  collectors.    (Acts  of  1911,  Chap.  211.) 

Penalty  for  failure  to  display  United  States  flag  on  schoolhouses. 
(Acts  of  1911,  Chap.  232.) 

School  committees  authorized  to  expend  money  for  the  super- 
vision of  sports  and  the  equipment  thereof.  (Acts  of  1911, 
Chap.  314.) 

School  committees  authorized  to  grant  use  of  school  halls  for 
public  or  educational  purposes  which  will  not  interfere  with 
regular  school  work.  (Acts  of  1911,  Chap.  367.)  Not  yet 
accepted  by  the  Boston  City  Council. 

"Illiterate  minor"  defined  by  statute  (for  compulsory  attendance 
at  evening  school)  to  mean  an  illiterate  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.    (Acts  of  1911,  Chap.  241.) 

Instruction  authorized  in  the  application  of  surgical  remedies 
and  first  aid  for  the  injured.    (Acts  of  1911,  Chap.  247.) 

School  Committee  authorized  to  appropriate  an  additional  10 
cents  in  the  year  1912,  20 -cents  in  the  year  1913,  and  thereafter 
annually  25  cents  upon  each  $1,000  of  taxable  valuation,  to  be 
used  wholly  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  salaries  of  teachers. 
(Acts  of  1911,  Chap.  708.) 
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1911.  —  The  following  measures  were  begun  or  accomplished: 

(1)  Establishment  of  the  following  new  schools: 

a.  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys  (taking  over  the 

Pre- Apprentice  School  for  Printing  and  Bookbinding). 

b.  Evening  Trade  School. 

c.  Girls'  Evening  High  School. 

d.  Continuation  School  class  in  household  arts  as  a  State- 

aided  school. 

(2)  Assumption  by  the  School  Committee  of  the  financial  con- 
trol of  all  school  athletics. 

(3)  Enlargement  of  the  truant  officers'  force  and  the  special 
assignment  of  one  truant  officer  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
pertaining  to  evening  school  attendance. 

(4)  Adoption  of  a  regulation  requiring  a  small  deposit  for  admis- 
sion to  evening  high  and  industrial  schools  of  persons  not 
required  by  law  to  attend  such  schools,  under  Acts  of  1911, 
Chap.  309. 

(5)  Appointment  of  a  permanent  force  of  playground  teachers. 

(6)  Establishment  of  additional  open-air  classes  in  elementary 
schools. 

(7)  Removal  of  old  and  unauthorized  text-books  from  the  schools 
systematically  begun. 

(8)  Adoption  of  a  per  capita  plan  of  distribution  of  supplies 
and  text-books  in  the  schools. 

1912.  —  Establishment  of  a  course  of  study  for  prevocational  centers. 

(S.  M.  pp.  15,  16.) 
Arrangements  made  for  dental  clinics  for  the  children  of  the  public 

schools.    (S.  M.  pp.  19,  70.) 
Examination  of  girls  by  women  physicians.    (S.  M.  p.  29.) 
Occupancy  of  the  Brimmer  schoolhouse  by  the  Boston  Industrial 

School  for  Boys.    (S.  M.  p.  33.) 
Establishment  of  additional  classes  for  stammerers.    (S.  M.  pp. 

55,  83.) 

Resignation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Stratton  D.  Brooks. 
(S.  M.  p.  36.) 

Establishment  of  classes  for  the  instruction  of  dumb  children. 

(S.  M.  pp.  40,  43,  231,  235,  263.) 
Provision  made  for  the  extended  use  of  public  school  buildings. 

(S.  M.  p.  78.) 

Printing  of  courses  of  study  Trade  School  for  Girls.  (S.  M.  pp. 
45-46.) 

Maurice  P.  White  elected  as  acting  Superintendent  of  Schools  to 

take  effect  May  1.    (S.  M.  p.  48.) 
Extension  of  Normal  School  course  from  two  years  to  three  years. 

(S.  M.  pp.  57,  58,  80,  262,  263.) 
Report  of  Director  of  School  Hygiene  on  care  of  the  teeth  of 

school  children.    (S.  M.  p.  70.) 
Report  on  completion  of  elementary  course  in  less  than  eight 

years.    (S.  M.  pp.  80,  115,  116,  152.) 
Election  of  Superintendent  Franklin  B.  Dyer.    (S.  M.  p.  142.) 
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1912.  —  Establishment  of  evening  school  centers.    (S.  M.  pp.  170,  172.) 

Duties  of  Business  Agent  defined.    (S.  M.  pp.  185,  190,  198,  210.) 
Reduction  in  quota  of  pupils  to  a  teacher.    (S.  M.  p.  238.) 
Provision  made  for  the  use  of  public  school  property  of  the  City 

of  Boston  for  social,  civic  and  other  purposes.    (Acts  of  1912, 

Chap.  195;  S.  M.  pp.  45,  73.) 
Course  of  Study,  High  School  of  Commerce.    (S.  D.  2.) 
A  Provisional  Course  of  Study  for  the  Evening  High  Schools. 

(S.  D.  4.) 

Course  of  Study,  Boston  Industrial  School  for  Boys.    (S.  D.  8. 

A  reprint  of  S.  D.  10,  1911.) 
Report  of  Special  Committee  on  School  Janitors'  Salaries  with 

schedule  of  Salaries.    (S.  D.  9.) 
Report  of  School  Committee  addressed  to  the  Fathers  and  Mothers 

of  Boston.    Contains  a  description  of  the  school  system,  its 

aims  and  the  opportunities  offered.    (S.  D.  10.) 

1913.  —  Petition  for  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  women  as  truant 

officers.    (S.  M.  p.  96.) 
Establishment  of  additional  open-air  classes.    (S.  M.  131.) 
Adoption  of  plan  for  increased  efficiency  and  greater  economy  of 

school  time.    (S.  M.  pp.  12,  55-57,  84,  85.) 
Modification  of  course  of  study  in  elementary  schools  to  permit 

instruction  in  a  modern  foreign  language  for  pupils  of  seventh 

and  eighth  grades.    (S.  M.  pp.  58,  96.) 
Establishment  of  shop  course  at  the  Hyde  Park  High  School. 

(S.  M.  pp.  66,  67.) 
Report  of  the  committee  on  instruction  by  means  of  pictures. 

(S.  M.  p.  121.) 

Appointment  of  Director  of  Practice  in  Courses  in  Salesmanship. 
(S.  M.  p.  151.) 

Protest  against  religious  exercises  in  the  public  schools.    (S.  M. 
p.  193.) 

Beginning  of  the  Intermediate  School  plan.    (S.  D.  10,  p.  82.) 
Provision  for  the  establishment  of  an  independent  agricultural 

school.    (Acts  of  1913,  Chap.  337.    S.  M.  p.  123.) 
Comprehensive  survey  of  the  school  system.    (S.  D.  10.) 
Report  on  experiments  in  operation.    (S.  D.  10,  p.  162.) 
An  account  of  the  State  Legislation  for  1913.    (S.  D.  10,  p.  173.) 
Boston  Educational  Organizations.    (S.  D.  10,  p.  182.) 
A  guide  to  aid  pupils  in  the  selection  of  books  in  the  Boston  Public 

Library.    (S.  D.  5.) 
Report  of  Committee  on  Instruction  by  Means  of  Pictures.  (S. 

D.  6.) 

Publications  of  Boston  Teachers,     (S.  D.  10,  p.  188.) 
Parents'  Associations.    (S.  D.  10,  p.  195.) 
Naming  of  Schoolhouses.    (S.  D.  10,  p.  208.) 
Organizations  Cooperating  with  the  Public  Schools,    (S.  D.  10. 
p.  221.) 
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1914.  —  Establishment  of  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 

Measurement.    (S.  M.  pp.  231,  235.) 
Cooperation  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  with  Department  of  Manual 

Arts.    (S.  M.  pp.  31,  53,  110.) 
Establishment  of  classes  in  Boston  Sanitarium.    (S.  M.  p.  46.) 
New  course  of  study  kindergarten  section  Boston  Normal  School. 

S.  M.  pp.  123,  233.) 
Discontinuance  of  the  Parental  School.    (S.  M.  p.  153.) 
Conversational  method  of  instruction  in  foreign  languages.  (S. 

M.  p.  216.) 

Regulations  regarding  temperature  in  school  rooms.  (S.  M.  p.  212.) 
Boston  Clerical  School  established  May,  1914.  (S.  D.  11,  p.  62.) 
Provision  made  for  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  disciplinary 

day  schools.    (Acts  of  1914,  Chap.  738;  S.  M.  p.  225.) 
Professional  Work  of  Teachers.    (S.  D.  11,  p.  17.) 
Special  Schools  and  Classes.    (S.  D.  11,  p.  30.) 
Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.    (S.  D.  11,  p.  58.) 
Report  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  (S. 

D.  p.  60.) 

Continuation  School  opened  September,  1914.    (S.  D.  11,  p.  65.) 

Educational  Organizations.    (S.  D.  11,  p.  231.) 

Publications  of  Boston  Teachers.    (S.  D.  11,  p.  234.) 

A  Description  of  the  Work  of  the  Model  School.    (S.  D.  3.) 

A  Syllabus  for  Special  Class  Work.    (S.  D.  4.) 

List  of  Spelling  Words.    (S.  D.  8.) 

Provisional  Arithmetic  Standards,  Elementary  Schools.    (S.  D.  9.) 

1915.  —  Plan  introduced  for  training  in  Boston  high  schools  of  college 

graduates.    (S.  M.  p.  44.) 
Assignment  of  acting  Director  of  Vocational  Guidance.  (S.  M.  p.  49.) 
Report  of  Advisory  Committee  on  Music  and  recommendations  of 

School  Committee  regarding  the  report.    (S.  M.  p.  62.) 
Report  on  over-age  pupils.    (S.  M.  p.  69.) 
Teaching  of  Spanish  in  elementary  schools.    (S.  M.  p.  97.) 
Report  on  inspection  of  courses  of  study  in  Boston  Normal  School. 

(S.  M.  p.  106.) 

Credit  for  instruction  in  instrumental  music,  high  school  pupils 

(outside  of  school).    (S.  M.  p.  108.) 
Classes  in  citizenship,  evening  elementary  school.    (S.  M.  p.  112.) 
Establishment  of  rapid  advancement  classes.  (S.  M.  pp.  89,  112.) 
Provisions  made  for  courses  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  in  the 

public  schools.    (Acts  of  1915,  Chap.  189.) 
A  report  on  A  Preliminary  Attempt  to  Measure  Some  Educational 

Results.    (S.  D.  14.) 
Course  of  Study,  H.  S.  of  Commerce.    (S.  D.  2.) 
A  Teacher's  Professional  Library.    (S.  D.  3.) 
The  Boston  Public  Latin,  High  and  Industrial  Schools,  A  guide 

to  the  Choice  of  A  Secondary  School.    (S.  D.  4.) 
Course  of  Study,  Normal  School.    (S.  D.  6.) 
Course  of  Study,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School.    (S.  D.  7.) 
Syllabus  for  the  Elementary  Schools  —  First  Grade.    (S.  D.  11.) 
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1915. —  Outlines  in  French  and  German  in  Elementary  Schools.  (S. 
D.  13.) 

Syllabus  for  Second  Grade.    (S.  D.  15.) 

Syllabus  for  Third  Grade.    (S.  D.  16.) 

Recent  accomplishments.    (S.  D.  17,  p.  5,) 

Training  of  Secondary  Teachers.    (S.  D.  17,  p.  23.) 

An  account  of  the  work  in  the  different  departments  of  the  school 

system,  p.  26.    (S.  D.  17.) 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 

Measurement,  p.  84.    (S.  D.  17.) 
Report  on  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  school,   p.  119. 

(S.  D.  17.) 

Report  on  school  centers,  p.  128.    (S.  D.  17.) 
Local  school  authors,  p.  150.    (S.  D.  17.) 

Associations  of  parents  connected  with  the  Boston  public  schools, 

p.  158.    (S.  D.  17.) 
Printing  of  bulletins  on  spelling  and  geography.    (S.  M.  p.  79.) 
Establishment  of  additional  courses  in  Boston  Clerical  School. 

(S.  M.  p.  38.) 

School  Committee  physicians  to  assume  medical  inspection  of 

pupils  instead  of  the  Board  of  Health.    (S.  M.  p.  86.) 
1 916. —  Investigation  and  report  on  Continuation  School  by  the  Boston 

Chamber  of  Commerce.    (S.  M.  pp.  7,  9.) 
Report  by  the  Superintendent  of  summary  of  the  developments  in 

school  system  during  the  past  three  years.    (S.  M.  p.  9.) 
Teachers  in  bookkeeping  in  high  schools  to  qualify  in  the  Palmer 

system  of  penmanship.    (S.  M.  p.  34.) 
Consideration  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  report  of 

investigation  of  public  schools  by  the  Finance  Commission. 

(S.  M.  pp.  65,  92,  114.) 
Course  of  study  preparatory  to  the  Normal  School.    (S.  M.  pp. 

76,  78.) 

Course  of  study  for  five  years  cooperative  industrial  course,  day 
high  schools.    (S.  M.  pp.  85,  112.) 

Establishment  of  junior  assistant,  day  high  schools,  certificate  as 
a  six-year  certificate.    (S.  M.  p.  91.) 

Establishment  of  cooperative  industrial  courses  in  the  East  Boston 
High  School.    (S.  M.  p.  112.) 

Establishment  of  opportunities  for  practice  work  of  pupils  pur- 
suing commercial  and  salesmanship  courses.  (S.  M.  pp.  19, 
62,  112.) 

Report  of  Survey  Committee  on  the  Boston  schools.  (S.  D.  19, 
p.  14.) 

Reorganization  of  high  schools.    (S.  D.  19,  p.  43.) 
Development  of  Intermediate  classes.    (S.  D.  19,  p.  53.) 
Report  of  Advisory  Council.    (S.  D.  19,  p.  67.) 
School  Committee  Public  Hearings.    (S.  D.  19,  p.  73.) 
Report  on  the  Gary  Plan.    (S.  D.  19,  p.  94.) 
Report  on  care  of  teeth  in  kindergartens  and  lower  classes.    (S.  D. 
19,  p.  98.) 
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1916.  —  Administrative   and   supervisor}'    duties   of  school  principals. 

(S.  D.  19,  p.  101.) 
Local  school  authors.    (8.  D.  19,  p.  105.) 

Associations  of  parents  connected  w  ith  the  public  schools.    (S.  D. 
19,  p.  110.) 

Educational  organizations  connected  with  the  public  schools. 

(S.  D.  19,  p.  117.) 
Outline  in  English  Intermediate  Grades.    (S.  D.  9.) 
Course  of  Study  for  General  High  Schools.    (S.  D.  10.) 
Syllabus  for  4th  Grade.    (S.  D.  11.) 

Outline  in  Mathematics,  Intermediate  Grades.    (S.  D.  12.) 

Outline  in  Italian,  Intermediate  Grades.    (S.  D.  13.) 

Outline  in  Spanish,  Intermediate  Grades.    (S.  D.  14.) 

Arithmetic  Appraisal  of  Courtis  Tests.    (S.  D.  15.) 

Bulletin    XI.    Department    Educational    Investigation  —  The 

Teaching  of  Spelling.    (S.  D.  17.) 
Bulletin    XII.    Department    Educational    Investigation  and 

Measurement  Standard  in  Silent  Reading.    (S.  D.  18.) 

1917.  —  Establishment  of  additional  intermediate  classes  to  include  Grades 

VII,  VIII,  and  IX.    (S.  M.  p.  48.) 
Investigation  of  citizenship  of  employees  of  School  Department 

and  report.    (S.  M.  pp.  51,  61,  73,  78,  85,  107.) 
Duties  and  number  of  heads  of  department  Latin  and  day  high 

schools  established.    (S.  M.  p.  126.) 
School  Committee  disturbed  by  coal  situation  and  plans  made 

for  saving  fuel.    (S.  M.  pp.  165,  239,  254,  257,  259.) 
Syllabus  for  the  Kindergarten.    (S.  D.  4.) 
Course  of  Study,  High  School  of  Commerce.    (S.  D.  6.) 
Course  in  General  Science  for  Intermediate  Grades.    (S.  D.  7.) 
Revised  course  of  study  for  Evening  High  School.    (S.  D.  8.) 
Course  of  study  for  General  High  Schools.    (S.  D.  9.) 
Course  in  History  and  Geography.    (S.  D.  10.) 
Course  of  study  for  Latin  Schools.    (S.  D.  11.) 
Course  in  Commercial  Subjects,  Intermediate  Schools.    (S.  D.  12.) 
Course  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  Grades  I  to  III.  (S. 

D.  13.) 

Course  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  Grades  IV  to  VIII. 
(S.  D.  14.) 

Outline  in  Spanish,  Intermediate  Schools.    (S.  D.  16.) 
List  of  courses  revised  or  reconstructed.    (S.  D.  23,  p.  26.) 
Intermediate  classes.    (S.  D.  23,  p.  27.) 

Survey  of  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.    (S.  D.  23. 
p.  69.) 

Salaries  of  teachers.    (S.  D.  23,  p.  17.) 

Courses  for  teachers  offered  during  1917-18.    (S.  D.  23,  p.  16.) 

1918.  —  Establishment  of  short  unit  course  in  mechanical  trades  for  con- 

scripted men  in  Boston  Trade  School  and  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School.    (S.  M.  p.  15.) 
Courses  of  study  for  ninth  grade  classes,  Intermediate  Schools. 
(S.  M.  p.  129.) 
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1918.  —  Election  of  Frank  V.  Thompson  as  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

(S.  M.  p.  138.) 

Report  of  maintenance  of  school  system  at  normal  efficiency 

notwithstanding  the  war.    (S.  M.  p.  163.) 
Suspension  of  the  regulation  regarding  the  employment  of  married 

teachers  whose  husbands  are  in  military  or  naval  service. 

(S.  M.  pp.  171,  201.) 
Establishment  of  a  course  in  agriculture  at  the  West  Roxbury 

High  School.    (S.  M.  p.  45.) 
Report  on  a  Plan  for  the  Promotion  of  Teachers  from  the  Merit 

List.    (S.  D.  2.) 

Arithmetic  —  Determining  the  Achievement  of  Pupils  in  Com- 
mon Fractions.    (S.  D.  5.) 

English  —  Determining  the  Achievement  of  Pupils  in  Letter 
Writing.    (S.  D.  6.) 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Intermediate  Schools. 
(S.  D.  13.) 

1919.  —  Provisions  made  for  organizing  and  conducting  physical  training 

exercises,  athletics,  sports,  games,  and  plays  and  for  providing 
apparatus,  equipment  and  facilities  for  the  same.  (Acts  of  1919, 
Chap.  206.) 

Provision  made  for  the  employment  of  nurses.  (Acts  of  1919, 
Chap.  206.) 

Acceptance  by  School  Committee  of  chapter  206  of  the  Special 
Acts  of  1919  —  an  Act  to  regulate  appropriations  by  the  School 
Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston.    (S.  M.  p.  99.) 

Rehabilitation  classes  in  the  Boston  Trade  School.    (S.  M.  p.  132.) 

Authorization  and  duties  of  the  Chief  Examiner.    (S.  M.  p.  162.) 

Part-time  course  in  retail  selling.    (S.  M.  p.  162.) 

Report  on  petition  of  United  Improvement  Association.  (S.  M. 
p.  202.) 

Report  on  school  savings  system.    (S.  M.  p.  240.) 
Supplementary   report  —  Organization    and   administration  of 

Intermediate  Schools  in  Boston.    (S.  D.  2.) 
Arithmetic  —  Practice  Exercises  in  Common  Fractions.    (S.  D.  3.) 
Continuation  School  —  Course  of  study.    (S.  D.  4.) 
Guide  to  A  Choice  of  a  Suitable  Secondary  School.    (S.  D.  6.) 
Course  of  Study  High  School  of  Commerce.    (S.  D.  8.) 
A  List  of  Books  for  Home  Reading,  Latin,  and  Day  High  Schools 

and  Intermediate  Schools.    (S.  D.  9.) 
Special  Syllabus  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  Grades  I-IX. 

(S.  D.  11  and  12.) 
Course  of  Study  for  Mechanic  Arts  High  School.    (S.  D.  13.) 
Course  of  study  in  Mechanic  Arts  for  Boys,  and  Practical  Arts  for 

Girls  for  Intermediate  Schools.    (S.  D.  15.) 
Salaries  of  Public  School  Teachers  in  Cities  of  200,000  or  more 

population  in  the  United  States.    (S.  D.  19.) 
Duties  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.    (S.  D.  17,  p.  38.) 
The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  details  in  a  special  way  the 

accomplishments  of  the  schools  for  that  year.    (S.  D.  17.) 
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1920.  —  Vote  of  the  School  Committee  refusing  to  omit  foreign  languages 

from  courses  of  study  in  day  elementary  and  day  intermediate 

schools.    (S.  M.  pp.  48,  59.) 
Petition  for  the  abolishment  of  sex  discrimination  in  salaries. 

(S.  M.  pp.  18,  26,  36,  48,  55,  69,  248.) 
Cooperative  course  in  salesmanship  or  retail  selling  in  day  high 

schools.    (S.  M.  p.  211.) 
Establishment  of  the  rank  of  Commercial  Coordinator.    (S.  M. 

pp.  257,  258.) 

Questionnaire  on  Modern  Language  Work  in  High  Schools, 
(S.  D.  2.) 

Syllabus  for  Summer  Review  Elementary  School.    (S.  D.  4.) 
Physical  Education  Latin  and  Day  High  School  and  Grade  IX. 
(S.  D.  5.) 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  Grades  IV  to  VIII.    (S.  D.  6.) 
Project  Teaching  Grade  I.    (S.  D.  7.) 
Syllabus,  Grade  I.    (S.  D.  8.) 
Syllabus  —  Shop  Work.    (S.  D.  1 1 . ) 
Supervised  Study.    (S.  D.  12.) 

Course  of  Study  in  Mathematics,  Intermediate  and  First  Year 

High  School.    (S.  D.  14.) 
Courses  of  Study  in  French  and  Spanish  Intermediate  and  Second 

Year  High  School.    (S.  D.  15.) 
Report  of  Survey  on  Intermediate  Schools  or  Classes.    (S.  D.  19.) 

1921.  —  Investigation  of  carriage  and  posture  of  school  pupils.    (S.  M.  pp. 

109,  118,  123.) 

Death  of  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Frank  V.  Thompson.  (S.  M. 
pp.  151,  152.) 

Election  of  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jeremiah  E.  Burke.  (S.  M. 
p.  159.) 

Statement  of  Principles  and  Procedure  Affecting  Grades  VII-  XII 
in  the  Reorganized  Plan  of  Secondary  Instruction  with  Special 
Reference  to  Grades  VII-IX  inclusive.    (S.  D.  2.) 

Special  Syllabus  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  Grades  I-IX. 
(S.  D.  4,  5.) 

Special  Syllabus  Shop  Work,  Grades  6,  7,  8  and  9.    (S.  D.  6.) 
Course  of  Study  in  Italian.    (S.  D.  9.) 

Course  in  Physical  Education,  Day  Elementary  and  Day  Inter- 
mediate Schools.    (S.  D.  12.) 

Schedule  of  Extra  Compensation  for  Janitor  Service,  also  Schedule 
of  Charges  for  Additional  Use  of  School  Buildings.    (S.  D.  13.) 

The  Superintendent's  Report  contains  an  individual  report  from 
each  director  concerning  the  activities  of  his  department. 
(S.  D.  11.) 

1922.  —  Men  admitted  to  the  Boston  Normal  School.    (S.  M.,  p.  5.) 

Boston  Normal  School  may  grant  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Educa- 
tion and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  to  its  graduates. 
(Acts  of  1922,  Chap.  273.) 

Employment  of  examiners  of  outside  study  in  music.    (S.  M.  53.) 

Petition  for  equal  pay.    (S.  M.  pp.  13,  89.) 
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1922.  —  Report  on  certain  text-books  in  history  used  in  the  schools.    (S.  M. 

p.  180.) 

Outline  of  Work  in  Geography,  Intermediate.    (S.  D.  11.) 
General  Science  for  Intermediate  Schools  (Pamphlets  8-12). 

(S.  D.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.) 
Special  Syllabus  Shop  Work.    (S.  D.  10.) 

Outline  of  Work  in  Geography  for  Intermediate  Classes.  (S.  D. 
11.) 

General  Science  for  Intermediate  Classes  (Pamphlets  13,  14). 
(S.  D.  13,  14.) 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  contains  a  discussion  of 
democracy  in  education,  reorganization  of  the  Boston  Normal  School,  the 
evolution  of  the  merit  system,  the  unification  of  the  school  system,  the 
individual  teacher  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  system.  The  appendix 
of  this  report  contains  addresses  on  unification  by  the  Assistant  Super- 
intendents, reports  by  the  Chief  Examiner,  Principal  of  the  Continuation 
School,  and  the  Director  of  Medical  Inspection. 

1923.  —  Report  on  penmanship  by  Board  of  Superintendents.    (S.  M.  pp. 

60-62.) 

Course  for  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education,  Boston  Normal 

School.    (S.  M.  p.  116.) 
Sale  of  School  Committee  estate  on  Mason  Street.    (S.  M.  pp. 

131,  139.) 

Course  of  Study  High  School  of  Commerce.    (S.  D.  11.) 
Course  in  Biology,  Grade  X.    (S.  D.  18.) 
Course  in  Spanish.    (S.  D.  24.) 
Course  in  Civics.    (S.  D.  25.) 
Course  in  History.    (S.  D.  26.) 

General  Science  Intermediate  Pamphlets  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  13. 

(S.  D.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9.) 
Special  Syllabus  Drawing  and  Manual  Training,  Grades  I- IX. 

(S.  D.  13  and  14.) 
Course  of  Study  in  French.    (S.D.  16.) 
Course  of  Study  in  Latin.    (S.  D.  17.) 
Course  of  Study  in  Mathematics.    (S.  D.  19.) 
New  Boston  Spelling  List.    (S.  D.  21.) 
Boston  Word  List.    (S.  D.  22.) 

The  Superintendent's  Report  for  this  year  discusses  training  in  char- 
acter for  citizenship,  supervision  by  principals,  courses  pursued  by  teachers, 
unification  of  the  school  system,  and  the  selection  of  text-books.  There 
are  also  reports  from  the  Assistant  Superintendents  discussing  the  phases 
of  their  general  assignments. 

1924.  —  The  Boston  Normal  School  becomes  the  Teachers  College  of  the 

City  of  Boston.    (Acts  of  1924,  Chap.  142.) 
Sale  of  Mason  street  site.    (S.  M.  p.  44.) 
Duties  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  defined.    (S.  M.  p.  184.) 
Advisability  of  establishing  a  municipal  university.    (S.  M.  pp. 

187,  290-292.) 

Provision  made  to  organize  the  School  Committee  so  that  all  five 
members  of  the  School  Committee  shall  be  elected  in  1925,  the 
two  candidates  receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes  to  hold 
office  for  four  years,  and  the  other  three  to  hold  office  for  two 
years. 
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1924.  —  Election  of  School  Committee  to  be  held  at  every  biennial  election 

thereafter  to  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years  each.    (Acts  of  1924, 

Chap.  479,  Sec.  5.) 
Science  for  Cooperative  Courses  for  Day  High  Schools.    (S.  D.  4.) 
Course  of  Study  in  English  for  Cooperative  Classes  in  Day  High 

Schools.    (S.  D.  5.) 
Outline  in  Merchandising  and  Special  Syllabus  in  Salesmanship. 

(S.  D.  7.) 

Special  Syllabus  in  Art  for  High  Schools.    (S.  D.  9.) 
Course  in  Citizenship  through  Character  Development.   (S.  D.  10.) 
A  Course  of  Study  for  the  Evening  High  Schools.    (S.  D.  12.) 
Courses  of  Study  in  French,  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 

Units.    (S.  D.  14.) 
Courses  of  Study  in  Spanish,  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth 

Units.  (S.  D.  15.) 
Special  Syllabus,  Shop  Work.  (S.  D.  16.) 
The  Annual  Report  discusses  Character  Training,  Courses  in  Super- 
vision and  the  contributions  of  time  devoted  to  major  activities  as  reported 
by  the  assistant  superintendents.  The  Superintendental  so  discusses  a 
plan  for  the  re-entrance  of  teachers  into  the  service,  the  reorganization  of 
intermediate  schools  and  kindergartens.  The  report  also  contains  indi- 
vidual reports  of  all  the  directors. 

1925.  —  Provision  that  teachers  and  other  employees  be  required  to  be 

residents  of  Boston  presented  and  rejected.    (S.  M.  pp.  204-206, 

207-209,  222,  229.) 
Organization  and  Administration  of  Intermediate  Schools  in 

Boston.    (S.  D.  3.) 
Course  of  Study  in  Mathematics,  Grade  X.    (S.  D.  4.) 
Boston  Continuation  School.    (S.  D.  6  and  7.) 
Course  of  Study  in  English,   Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX,  and  X. 

(S.  D.  8.) 

Report  on  Age  and  Progress  of  Pupils  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 
(S.  D.  12.) 

The  Superintendent's  Report  contains  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
objectives  in  public  education.  The  report  also  contains  a  survey  of  the 
Boston  public  school  system  by  a  council  of  classroom  teachers. 

1926.  —  Limitation  of  admission  to  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 

Boston.    (S.  M.  295.) 
Provision  made  authorizing  the  School  Committee  of  the  City 

of  Boston  to  grant  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  at  the 

Teachers  College.  (Acts  of  1926,  Chap.  16.) 
Course  of  Study  in  Clerical  Practice.  (S.  D.  4.) 
Practical  Hints   on   How   to   Study  High   School  Subjects. 

(S.  D.  6.) 

Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  Grade  V.    (S.  D.  8.) 

Course  of  Study  in  Household  Science.    (S.  D.  9.) 

New  Boston  Spelling  List  (revised).    (S.  D.  11.) 

Course  of  Study  in  Social  Science.    (S.  D.  13.) 

Course  of  Study  in  Mathematics  for  the  Industrial  Curriculum  in 
High  Schools.    (S.  D.  12.) 

Course  in  Citizenship  Through  Character  Development,  Kinder- 
garten and  Grade  I.    (S.  D.  16.) 
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1926.  —  Professional  Curricula  for  General  High  Schools.    (S.  D.  17.) 

Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  School,  Grade  VI.  (S.  D.  18.) 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  discusses  training  of  the 
emotions,  military  drill,  master's  degree  at  Teachers  College,  the  master's 
degree  as  a  requirement  for  certain  certificates  and  junior  assistants. 
The  Annual  Report  also  contains  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tional Objectives  and  Achievements  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston. 

1927.  —  The  order  amending  the  rules  to  provide  that  all  meetings  and 

hearings  of  the  School  Committee  shall  be  public  failed  to  be 
passed.    (S.  M.  p.  12.) 
Campaign  against  the  "Red"  propaganda  among  pupils.    (S.  M. 
p.  62.) 

Discussion  regarding  the  returning  to  the  City  Treasury  of  un- 
expended balances  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  (S.  M.  pp. 
145,  189.) 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  on  the  advisability  of 

caring  for  habitual  truants.    (S.  M.  p.  215.) 
Investigation  of  industrial  education  in  the  Boston  schools.    (S.  M. 

p.  226.) 

Advisers  for  Girls.    (S.  M.  pp.  228,  251,  264.) 
Educability  of  the  Emotions.    (S.  D.  2.) 

Course  of  Studv  in  Mathematics  for  the  Industrial  Curriculum  in 

High  School.    (S.  D.  3.) 
School  Planning  and  Trend  of  School  Population.    (S.  D.  4.) 
Restriction  on  the  use  on  School  Buildings  in  Connection  with 

Physical  Education.    (S.  D.  5.) 
A  Code  of  Ethics  for  the  Teaching  Profession  of  Boston.    (S.  D.  7.) 
Course  of  Studv  on  Household  Arts  for  Grades  IV-IX  Inclusive. 

(S.  D.  8.) 

Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools,  Grade  IV.    (S.  D.  10.) 
Practice  Problems,  Grade  IV.    (S.  D.  11.) 
Character  Education  in  Secondary  Schools.    (S.  D.  14.) 
Special  Syllabus  for  Manual  Training,  Grades  IV  and  V.    (S.  D. 
15.) 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  contains  a  comprehensive 
study  of  all  the  activities  of  the  Boston  public  schools.  In  the  appendix 
there  are  reports  by  the  assistant  superintendents.  A  study  of  the  pro- 
fessional courses  taken  by  the  Boston  teachers  is  also  appended. 

1928  — Abolition  of  the  rank  of  Advisers  of  Girls.    (S.  M.  pp.  1,  11,  28, 
87,  134.) 

Discussion  regarding  Curtis-Reed  Bill.    (S.  M.  pp.  5,  46.) 
Instruction  in  Safety.    (S.  M.  pp.  28,  36.) 
Limitation  of  courses  taken  by  teachers.    (S.  M.  p.  43.) 
Provision  for  a  survey  of  the  public  schools  system.    (S.  M.  pp. 
59,  74,  87.) 

Discussion  of  unemployment  situation.    (S.  M.  pp.  61,  73,  78.) 
Limitation  of  admissions  to  Teachers  College.    (S.  M.  p.  62.) 
Report  of  Committee  on  Industrial  Education.    (S.  M.  p.  130.) 
Preliminary  report  of  the  Survey  Committee.    (S.  M.  p.  203.) 
Admission  of  college  graduates  to  the  Teachers  College.    (S.  M. 
p.  203.) 
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1928.  —  Discussion  in  regard  to  returning  unexpended  balances  to  the  City 

Treasury.    (S.  M.  p.  205.) 
Consideration  of  separate  lists  lor  all  graduates  of  Teachers 

College.    (S.  M.  p.  219.) 
Training  the  Emotions  — ■  Controlling  Fear.    (S.  D.  2.) 
A  Supplement  to  the  Organization  and  Administration  of  Inter- 
mediate Schools  in  Boston.    (S.  D.  4.) 
A  Manual  for  the  Instruction  of  Immigrants.    (S.  D.  6.) 
Outline  in  Merchandising  and  Retail  Selling.    (S.  D.  8.) 
Special  Syllabus  in  Art  Education,  Grades  I,  II,  and  III.    (S.  D.  9.) 
Special  Syllabus  —  Shop  Work  (revised).    (S.  D.  12.) 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  discusses  citizenship  through 
character  education,  training  of  the  emotions,  commercial  education  and 
the  three  R's. 

1929.  —  Participation  in  Tercentenary  Celebration.    (S.  M.  p.  42.) 

Study  of  Girls'  High  School  accommodations.    (S.  M.  p.  43.) 
Petitions  for  legislation  to  establish  a  board  of  commissioners  of 

school  buildings  and  a  department  of  school  buildings  in  the 

city  of  Boston.    (S.  M.  p.  45.) 
Authority  of  city  to  purchase  athletic  uniforms  questioned. 

(S.  M.  pp.  78,  113.) 
Study  of  Italian,  Teachers  College.    (S.  M.  pp.  79,  169.) 
Safeguards  against  propaganda  in  the  schools.    (S.  M.  p.  91.) 
Memorial  High  School  changed  to  Roxbury  Memorial  High 

School.    (S.  M.  p.  112.) 
Investigation  in  regard  to  storage  of  films  at  the  Teachers  College. 

(S.  M.  p.  113.) 

Discussion  concerning  an  intermediate  school  in  Charlestown. 
(S.  M.  pp.  136-140.) 

Report  of  Survey  Committee  regarding  the  need  of  a  new  inter- 
mediate school  building  in  Charlestown,  with  recommendations. 
(S.  M.  p.  140.) 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  regard  to  the  Teachers 
College,  concerning  four-year  courses  and  the  admission  of  men. 
(S.  M.  pp.  141-145.) 

Appointment  of  elementary  supervisors.    (S.  M.  p.  298  of  1928.) 

Report  of  Survey  Committee. 

Establishment  of  the  new  schoolhouse  commission. 

Course  of  study  for  the  kindergartens.    (S.  D.  3.) 

Course  of  study  in  art  education  for  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI. 
(S.  D.  4.) 

List  of  authorized  text-books.    (S.  D.  9.) 

Tentative  course  in  civics  for  Grade  IX.    (S.  D.  11.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent.  (S.  D.  7.) 
The  Superintendent's  Report  presents  an  historical  resume  of  the  Boston 
public  schools  from  1630-1930.  It  contains  charts  showing  the  growth 
of  the  Boston  school  system  and  discusses  in  an  historical  way  all  the  im- 
portant educational  movements  during  the  last  three  hundred  years.  In 
the  appendix  of  the  Annual  Report  the  Assistant  Superintendents 
contribute  historical  sketches  of  the  work  under  their  immediate  super- 
vision. The  historical  outline  first  published  by  the  Finance  Commission 
in  1912  is  reprinted  and  brought  up  to  date. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

The  following  table  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Business 
Manager  summarizes  concisely  the  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance of  public  schools  and  for  repairs  and  alterations  of 
buildings  (but  not  including  cost  of  land  and  new  buildings) 
for  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1928,  and  closing  December 
31,  1928: 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  Vocational 
Guidance : 

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  supervising 

staff  and  others        .  .•  $11,252,524  10 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees  365,007  45 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons  .        841,944  33 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power  455,622  81 

Supplies  and  incidentals   987,685  06 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians   3,993  50 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the 
supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and  inci- 
dentals—  day  schools  and  playgrounds)  291,189  09 
Salaries  of  school  physicians  and  school  nurses,  including 

members  of  the  supervising  staff   202,970  53 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals)   83,895  37 

Pensions  to  teachers   131,529  49 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old 
buildings,  including  new  lighting  fixtures  1,609,475  04 

Total  expenditures  $16,225,836  77 
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STATISTICS 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  registration,  the  average  number  be- 
longing and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools 
during  the  school  years  1926-27,  1927-28  and  1928-29: 


Total  Registration. 

Average  Number 
Belonging 

Average  Number 
Attending. 

SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30 

SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30 

SCHOOL  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  30 

1927 

1928  1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

Xiigh  and  Latin  

788 

23,377 
103,682 
10,843 

805 

24,202 
103,624 
11,107 

811 

25,744 
103,430 
11,205 

772 

21,347 
94,470 
7,368 

789 

22,332 
94,712 
9,207 

796 

23,548 
94,283 
9,539 

754 

19,984 
88,279 
7,368 

774 

20,790 
88,469 
7,451 

778 

21,880 
87,908 
7,820 

Totals  

Special  Schools  

138,690 
2,020 

139,738 
2,071 

141,190 

2,269 

125,630 
1,528 

127,040 
1,695 

128,166 
1.713 

116,385 
1,410 

117,484 
1,545 

118,386 
1,552 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
Continuation  and  Day 
School  for  Immigrants). 

140,710 

141,809 

143,459 

127,158 

128,735 

129,879 

117,795 

119,029 

119,938 

Evening  High  

Evening  Elementary .... 

Boston    Trade  School 
(Evening  Classes). 

7,070 
7,321 
1,473 

7,356 
6,485 
1,531 

I 

7,494 
6,136 
1,591 

3,958 
3,911 
728 

4,238 
3,454 
772 

■  a  ; 

4,200 
3,429 
770 

3,101 
3,180 
541 

3,362 
2,829 
609 

3,292 
2,796 
602 

Totals,  Evening 
Schools. 

15,864 

15,372 

15,221 

8,587  j  8,464 

8,399 

6,882 

6,800 

6,690 

Continuation  School  * .  .  . 

7,267 

6,457 

6,271 

4,055 

3,995 

3,758 

3,933 

3,918 

3,623 

Day  School  for  Immi- 
grants. 

1,186 

1,076 

1,024 

573 

515 

534 

451 

408 

417 

Totals  of  aU  Schools, 

165,027 

164,714 

165,975 

140,373 

141,709 

142,570 

129,001 

130,155 

130,668 

*  Represents  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  regular 
day  school. 
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NUMBER  OF  CALLS  FOR  SUBSTITUTE  TEACHERS 


1928-29 

Total 

Kinder- 
garten 

Elemen- 
tary 

Inter- 
mediate 

High 
Schools 

Miscel- 
laneous 

Number  of  calls  in  year  

8,238 

723 

4,262 

1,417 

1,081 

755 

Number  of  calls  in: 

906 

48 

571 

136 

98 

53 

October  

675 

72 

338 

111 

81 

73 

844 

83 

470 

125 

84 

82 

655 

66 

368 

87 

59 

75 

1,741 

133 

851 

313 

299 

145 

737 

59 

358 

129 

103 

88 

884 

77 

425 

176 

119 

87 

826 

76 

399 

182 

87 

82 

553 

68 

271 

98 

71 

45 

417 

41 

211 

60 

80 

25 

SOURCE  OF  STUDENTS  AT  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 


Year 

Entering  College  4- Year 
Courses 

Entering  Normal  3-Year 
Courses 

Total 

From  Boston  High  Schools 

Public  High  Schools  outside  of 
Boston 

Private  and  Parochial  Schools 
and  other  sources 

College    Graduates.    Not  in- 
cluded in  first  total 

Brighton 

Charlestown 

Dorchester  High  School 
for  Girls. 

East  Boston 

Girls'  High 
School 

Girls'  Latin 

Hyde  Park 

Jamaica  Plain 

Memorial 

South  Boston 

1922  

0 

190 

190 

9 

1 

22 

3 

30 

15 

9 

14 

32 

7 

5 

43 

32 

1923  

31 

153 

184 

5 

3 

18 

8 

24 

12 

4 

18 

28 

6 

5 

53 

34 

1924  

53 

192 

245 

10 

9 

29 

5 

41 

18 

9 

30 

20 

13 

17 

44 

37 

1925  

53 

192 

245 

14 

13 

30 

11 

40 

20 

8 

25 

28 

17 

17 

22 

34 

1926  

68 

203 

271 

10 

9 

25 

10 

68 

24 

16 

23 

32 

20 

7 

27 

0 

1927  

58 

186 

244 

8 

6 

34 

1 

55 

18 

5 

26 

27 

18 

6 

40 

0 

1928  

71 

184 

255 

I14 

7 

32 

14 

52 

33 

6 

21 

29 

8 

5 

34 

0 
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STATISTICS  ON  TEACHERS'  COURSES  1928-29 


Course 

Total  Enrolment. 

Number  Belonging 
at  Close. 

Average  Number 
Belonging. 

Average  Daily 
Attendance. 

Per  Cent  of 
Attendance. 

Number  Recom- 
mended for 
Certificates 

Number  of  Hours 
in  Course. 

Music  Appreciation  

53 

49 

50 

45 

90 

49 

15-1 

Lip  Reading  

19 

12 

14 

13 

92.9 

16 

30 

191 

162 

162 

180 

95 

171 

30 

62 

47 

50 

47 

94 

45 

15-1 

59 

29 

34.4 

32.3 

94.1 

36 

30 

39 

21 

25.5 

24.4 

95.6 

26 

30 

31 

27 

29 

24.7 

85. 

22 

30 

Elementary  Curriculum  

61 

41 

45 

40 

89 

37 

30 

106 

99 

100 

97.1 

96.2 

104 

30 

28 

19 

23 

21 

87 

22 

30 

Intermediate  Italian  

17 

10 

12 

10.7 

90 

9 

30 

The  American  Composers  

70 

57 

60 

56 

93 

56 

15-2 

Supervision  of  Shop  Classes   

70 

61 

64 

61.5 

96 

45 

15-1 

47 

42 

44 

40 

93 

36 

15-1 

Psychology  of  Primary  School  Subjects  . 

195 

173 

163 

163 

94 

137 

15-1 

Music  Methods  in  Kindergarten  

57 

48 

48 

45 

93 

47 

15-2 

French  Phonetics 

29 

17 

21.4 

19.5 

91 

18 

30 

Semester  in  Educational  Measurements 

6 

5 

6 

5.5 

92 

4 

30 

Vocational  Guidance 

99 

59 

80 

67 

83.8 

69 

30 

Roman  Background  Modern  Civilization  . 

54 

26 

34 

31 

91 

30 

30 

Administration  Evening  and  Summer  Schools 

32 

28 

31 

27 

96 

31 

30 

1  n f prm pHi a fp  nrPTipVi 

40 

22 

27 

23 

85 

23 

30 

"Drpeamalrincr 

32 

28 

29.6 

27.8 

93.9 

27 

15-1 

112 

86 

81 

72 

88 

94 

60 

Advanced  Foods  

32 

30 

30 

29.6 

92.5 

30 

15-2 

21 

20 

20 

18 

91 

18 

30 

Visual  Aids  

76 

68 

72 

65 

96 

64 

15-2 

85 

72 

78 

68 

87.1 

70 

30 

56 

31 

37 

35 

95 

31 

30 

American  History  1492-1789  

212 

132 

153 

141 

92 

159 

30 

114 

102 

101 

93 

92 

107 

30 

37 

30 

34 

32 

95 

30 

60 

41 

28 

29 

26 

90 

29 

30 
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STATISTICS  ON  TEACHERS'  COURSES  1928-29.—  Concluded 


>lment. 

elonging 
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Nature  and  Color    

20 

16 

15 

15 

75 

13 

15-1 

158 

140 

149 

123 

86.5 

140 

30 

Physical  Education  for  Men  

38 

36 

34.5 

33 

95.7 

36 

30 

Applied  Chemistry  

35 

33 

34 

33 

98 

33 

30 

Music  in  Intermediate  Schools  

30 

27 

28 

27 

90 

27 

15-1 

Theory  and  Practice,  Manual  Training  

44 

41 

41 

39 

95.1 

40 

15-1 

History  of  Elementary  Mathematics  

24 

17 

19 

17 

88 

19 

30 

Intermediate  School  Problems  

59 

51 

48.5 

47 

96.9 

54 

30 

Art:  Representation  

36 

30 

33 

28 

95 

25 

15-2 

11 

11 

11 

11 

94.7 

11 

30 

Teaching  of  Immigrants  

133 

81 

97 

93 

95 

110 

30 

Representation  A  I  

33 

15 

25 

15 

60 

15 

15-2 

31 

22 

25 

22 

86 

22 

15-1 

Spanish  Composition  

18 

14 

14 

12 

85.7 

12 

30 

Appreciation  of  Art  

37 

35 

34 

34 

95 

34 

15-2 

25 

15 

20 

13 

92 

15 

30 

18 

13 

14 

12 

92 

13 

15-2 

The  Library  and  School  

26 

11 

11 

10 

92 

13 

30 

Industrial  Arts,  Primary  Grades  

37 

21 

27 

21 

96 

18 

15-1 

Shop  Design  

19 

18 

18 

16.6 

87.3 

13 

15-1 
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SCHOOL  GARDENS.    SCHOOL  YEAR  1928-29 


Location 
School  Gardens 


Number 
of 

Teachers 


Total 
Enrol- 
ment 


Agassi  z  

Bennett  

Bowditch  

Deerfield  Street  (Prince)  .  . 

Edward  Everett  

Elbridge  Smith  

Florence  Nightingale  

Grover  Cleveland  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

John  B.  O'Reilly  

John  Cheverus  

John  Winthrop  

Longfellow  

Lowell  (Paul  Gore  Street)  . 

Mary  Hemenway  

Norfolk  House  (Dillaway) . 
Prendergast  Preventorium. 

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Robert  T.  Paine  

Teachers  College  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Washington  Allston  

Washington  Irving  

William  L.  Garrison  

William  E.  Russell  


20 
45 
41 
90 
20 
40 

150 
15 
28 
15 

200 

100 
36 
75 

140 

100 
50 
20 

186 
58 
36 

240 
30 

120 
60 


Average 
Daily 

Attend- 
ance 


16 

22 
12 
35 
12 
32 
60 
10 
14 
5 
30 
50 

35 
50 
70 
15 
12 
20 
45 
29 
36 
10 
18 
38 


Average 
Number 
Enrolled 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Playground  Division  —  Children's  Corners  on  Parks 


Name  of  Playground 


Almont  Park  

Arthur  McLean  

Billings  Field  

Brookside  

Buckley  

Charlestown  Heights . . . 

Charlestown  Neck  

Charlesbank,  Boys  

Charlesbank,  Girls  

Christopher  J.  Lee  

Columbus  Park  

Frederic  D.  Emmons. . . 

Fallon  Field  

Franklin  Field  

Franklin  Square  

George  H.  Walker  

John  J.  Connolly  

James  L.  Cronin  

John  A.  Doherty  

James  F.  Healy  

John  F.  Holland  

John  W.  Murphy,  Jr. . . 

John  H.  L.  Noyes  

J.  M.  and  J.  J.  Sullivan 

John  Winthrop  

Lester  Rotch  

Madison  Park  

Mary  Hemenway  

Matthew  J.  Sweeney. . . 

McConnell  Park  

Mission  Hill  

Orchard  Park  

Portsmouth  Street  

Readville  Park  

Ripley  


Average 
Daily 
Attendance 


130 
180 

80 
125 
140 
125 
120 
100 
110 
150 
135 
200 
170 
175 
150 
100 
130 
110 
100 

90 
170 
175 
120 

90 
150 

75 
140 
110 
250 
125 
150 
120 
180 

90 
100 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Playground  Division  —  Children's  Corners  on  Parks. —  Concluded 


Name  of  Playground 


Average 
Daily 
Attendance 


Rogers  Park  

Ronan  Park  

Shawmut  

Stanley  A.  Ringer  

Vincent  Cutillo  

Wachusett  

Washington  Park  

William  E.  Carter  

West  Third  Street  

William  J.  Barry  

William  Eustis  Park  

William  H.  Garvey  

William  F.  Smith  

World  War  Memorial  Park 

Frog  Pond  

Prendergast  Camp  
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  —  PLAYGROUND  DIVISION 

SCHOOLYARDS 


Name  of  Playground 


Average 
Daily 
Attendance 


Andrews  

Beethoven  

Boston  Clerical  

Bowdoin  

Choate  Burnham.  . . 

Comins  

Cudworth  

Cyrus  Alger  

Damon  

Daniel  Webster  

Edmund  P.  Tileston 
Elihu  Greenwood. .  . 

Ellis  Mendell  

Emerson  

Everett  

Fairmount  

Farragut  

Frothingham  

Hancock  

Harbor  View  

Harriet  Baldwin. . .  . 
Helen  F.  Burgess.  .  . 

Hillside  

Hobart  Street  

James  Otis  

John  D.  Philbrick. . 

John  J.  Williams  

Lafayette  

Lucretia  Crocker. . . 
Michael  J.  Perkins. . 

Michelangelo  

Morrison  

Nathan  Hale  

Oliver  H.  Perry  

Old  Baker  


145 
46 
70 
60 
143 
166 
112 
130 
78 
165 
81 
122 
115 
150 
80 
75 
75 
110 
145 
150 
60 
63 
110 
87 
175 
100 
80 
85 
175 
136 
220 
225 
120 
63 
170 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  —  PLAYGROUND   DIVISION  — 
SCHOOLYARDS  —  Concluded. 


Name  of  Playground 


Average 
Daily 
Attendance 


Peter  Faneuil  

Prescott  

m 

Philip  H.  Sheridan  

Plummer  

Quincy  

Quincy  Dickerman  

R.  G.  Morris  

Mayhew  

Richard  C.  Humphreys 

Roger  Wolcott  

Robert  Swan  

Samuel  Adams  

Samuel  G.  Howe  

Stoughton  

Tappan  

Trescott  

Ulysses  S.  Grant  

Washington  

Wendell  Phillips  

William  Eustis  Yard.  .  . 

William  Kent  

William  L.  Garrison. . . . 

William  E.  Russell  

Winchell  

William  Blackstone  

Theodore  Lyman  


80 
160 

90 
190 
130 
175 

75 

85 
100 
110 

85 
150 

90 
130 

90 
130 
100 
120 
125 

75 
130 
140 
115 
110 
172 
125 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  —  NUMBER  OF  BOYS  PARTICIPATING  IN  SIX 
GRADE,  ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS  —  SPRING  SEASON  — 
1929 


Schools 


Baseball 


IV     V     VI    VII    VIII     IX  Total 


Track 
Total 


Team 
Total 


Abraham  Lincoln  .  . 

Agassi  z  

Bennett  

Blackinton  

Bigelow  

Bunker  Hill  

Champlain  

Chapman  

Charles  Sumner .... 
Christopher  Gibson. 

Comins  

Damon  

Dearborn  

Disciplinary  School. 
Donald  McKay .... 

Dudley  

D  wight  

Edmund  P.  Tileston. 

Edward  Everett  

Ebhu  Greenwood. . .  . 

Eliot  

Emerson  

Emily  A.  Fifield  

Fairmount  

Frank  V.  Thompson . 
Francis  Parkman. .  .  . 
Frederic  W.  Lincoln  . 

Frothingham  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Grover  Cleveland  .  .  . 

Harvard  

Henry  Grew  

Henry  L.  Higginson  . 


22 


40 


45 
68 
60 
20 
72 
108 
100 
30 


44 


60 
34 
9 
62 
10 
150 
71 
35 
63 
58 


220 
30 
35 
15 
48 
85 
28 
25 


60 
29 
9 
55 
12 
120 
63 
30 
59 
40 


220 
30 
44 
22 
47 
77 
34 


20 


48 


195 


308 
348 
262 
162 
218 
110 
110 
204 
136 
240 
128 
90 
210 
40 
345 
307 
200 
263 
208 
66 
204 
276 
240 
92 
635 
115 
170 
47 
238 
238 
150 
140 
144 


205 
50 

195 
30 


84 


20 
28 
23 
13 
14 
10 
9 
12 
12 
20 
11 
10 
17 
4 
30 
14 
13 
16 

16 
6 

47 

16 

20 
9 

37 
9 

15 
4 

12 

21 

10 

11 

16 


66 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  —  NUMBER  OF  BOYS  PARTICIPATING  IN  SIX 
GRADE,  ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS  —  SPRING  SEASON  — 
1929. —  Continued 


Schools 


Baseball 


IV     V     VI    VII     VIII     IX  Total 


Track 
Total 


Team 
Total 


Henry  L.  Pierce. .  .  . 

Horace  Mann  

Hugh  O'Brien  

John  A.  Andrew 

Jefferson  

John  Marshall  

John  Winthrop  

Joseph  H.  Barnes  .  . 
Julia  Ward  Howe  .  .  . 

Lawrence  

Lewis  

Longfellow  

Lowell  

Mather  

Mary  Hemenway .  .  . 

Martin  

Michelangelo  

Minot  

Oliver  H.  Perry .... 
Oliver  W.  Holmes  .  . 

Phillips  Brooks  

Prescott  

Prince  

■Quincy  

Rice  

Robert,  Gould  Shaw . 

Robert  T.  Paine  

Roger  VYolcott  

Rochambeau  

Samuel  Adams  

Sarah  Greenwood .  . 

Sherwin  

Theodore  Lyman . .  . 
Theodore  Roosevelt . 


50 


40 
32 
9 
50 
40 
105 


20 


20 


100 


125 
24 
18 
35 
65 


K) 


100 
34 
29 
32 
70 


36 
98 
60 
100 
60 
40 
93 
58 


109 
6 
50 
56 
75 


47 
120 


54 


48 
12 
80 
50 
33 
100 
140 
22 
54 
28 
80 
54 


40 


127 

50 
46 
65 


42 
120 


65 


60 
14 
96 
50 
29 
94 
130 
20 
54 
33 
80 
45 


40 


.'.I 


50 


100 


50 


36 


102 


56 


54 


311 
20 
250 
282 
226 
180 
171 
335 
190 
238 
251 
155 
236 
305 
158 
76 
276 
250 
124 
244 
595 
100 
164 
150 
340 
135 
109 
302 
134 
240 
156 
220 
267 
327 


42 


100 


50 
390 


38 
105 


4s 


124 


25 
120 
53 


264 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  -  NUMBER  OF  BOYS  •  PARTICIPATING  IN  SIX 
GRADE,  ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS  —  SPRING  SEASON  — 
1929.—  Concluded 


Schools 

Baseball 

Track 
Total 

Team 
Total 

Certificates 
Awarded 

grades 

,v|v 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

Total 

27 
33 
60 
74 

IS 
45 
60 
71 
40 

18 
33 
70 
72 
37 

18 
45 

27 
45 

108 
201 
190 
217 
150 
405 
132 
300 
349 
257 
143 
120 

16 
155 

12 
18 
19 
13 
12 
27 
12 
22 
23 
20 
14 
12 

60 
125 
50 
50 
75 
140 
39 
125 
30 
30 
40 

35 
150 

48 
105 

38 
150 

4S 
120 

85 
115 

18 
100 

Washington  

105 

36 
75 

Washington  Allston  

WendeU  Phillips  

124 

120 

105 

153 
30 

104 
20 

168 
40 

William  E.  Russell  

30 
40 

33 
40 

30 
40 

William  L.  Garrison  

Grand  totals  

16,733 

3,429 

1,261 

4,406 

# 
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NUMBER  OF  GIRLS  PARTICIPATING  IN  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  ATHLETICS 
SPRING  SEASON  — 1929 


Grades 

Schools 

Total 

vn 

vra 

IX 

1 

Abraham  Lincoln  

Bennett  

Donald  McKay  

Frank  V.  Thompson. . . 

Gaston  

Grover  Cleveland  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

John  Winthrop  

Joseph  H.  Barnes  

Lewis  

Mary  Hemenway  

Michelangelo  

Norcross  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Robert  G.  Shaw  

Shurtleff  

Theodore  Roosevelt  

Washington  

Washington  Allston  

Washington  Irving  


24 
97 
90 
200 
40 
34 
20 
68 


100 
90 
36 
90 

207 

110 
45 

215 
95 
41 

172 


50 
30 
85 
210 
40 
36 
30 
61 


90 
90 
27 
25 
137 
130 
55 
120 
115 
54 
154 


78 
84 
92 

240 
40 
67 
91 
43 

174 
90 
80 
18 
60 

129 
90 

192 

120 

140 
81 

149 


Totals. 


1,774 


1,539 


2,058  5,371 
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NUMBERS  PARTICIPATING  IN  ATHLETICS  AND  GAMES  TEACHERS  COLLEGE, 
HIGH,  LATIN  AND  TRADE  SCHOOLS 


Boys 


Major 
Sports 


Minor 
Sports 


Girls 


Intra- 
M  lira  1 
Games 


Teachers  College  

Public  Latin  School  

Girls'  Latin  School  

Brighton  High  

Charlestown  High  

Dorchester  High  —  Boys  

Dorchester  High  —  Girls  

Last  Boston  High  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

High  School  of  Commerce.  .  .  . 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

Hyde  Park  High  

Jamaica  Plain  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Memorial  High  —  Boys  

Memorial  High  —  Girls  

South  Boston  High  

Boston  Clerical  School  

Boston  Trade  School  


200 


220 
132 
376 


263 
1,108 


287 


310 
156 
184 


180 


431 


763 


466 
179 
824 


229 
1,016 


559 


225 
184 
864 
405 


154 


135 


988 


1,131 
773 
1,042 


596 
835 


990 


760 


459 


562 
204 
195 


Totals . 


3,847 


,003 


9,143 
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REPORT  ON  PHYSICAL  EXAMINATIONS  —  SCHOOL  YEAR,  1928-29 


Elementary 

and 
Intermediate 
Districts 

Trade 
Schools 

Teachers 
College, 
Latin,  High 
and 
Clerical 
Schools 

Total? 

::102,715 

1,354 

24,913 

*128, 982 

4a  i  in 

561 

8,404 

55,075 

Number  without  defects  

55,763 

793 

16,509 

73,065 

Defects  as  follows: 

Defective  nasal  breathing  

Q    1  CO 

195 

3,370 

I2 

( 0 

1 ,106 

13,440 

Heart: 

578 

13 

225 

81B 

Possible  

430 

4 

164 

598 

Skin  

350 

8 

304 

662 

3,034 

45 

844 

3,923 

360 

77 

437 

1,377 

86 

826 

2,289 

Respiratory  defects  

167 

18 

185 

Other  defects  

317 

5 

70 

392 

Totals  

22,040 
28,251 

243 
295 

3,829 
5,089 

26,112 
33,635 

50,291 

538 

8,918 

59,747 

*  842  examined,  no  report  on  defects  through  change  of  physicians. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  NURSE  ASSIGNED  TO 
CERTIFICATING  OFFICE 

1928-29 

Assisted  school  physician  with 

physical  examinations   4,236 

inspections   6,372 

Certificates 

granted   9,555 

refused  ~  1,053 

Inspections  of  hair        .   4,236 

Consultations  with  pupils   3,587 

Consultations  with  teachers   771 

Hours  assisting  school  physician   559^ 

Treatments  given   399 

Consultations  with  parents  in  office   957 
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Visits  to  homes  ....... 

733 

Consultations  with 

school  nurses    .      .                         .                   .  . 

20 

social  workers  * .                        ...  ... 

18 

employers  

24 

social  agencies  .......... 

12 

Consultations  on  telephone  with  agencies 

,247 

Assisting  physicians  of  Department  of  Public  Health  with  examina- 

tions in  connection  with  Ten  Year  Underweight  Program. 

4 

Pupils  remaining  in  school  as  result  of  follow-up  work 

52 

Money  expended  from  School  Nurses'  Fund  ..... 

$42  00 

Cases  reported  to  Attendance  Department  ...... 

110 

Dental  appointments  made  (approximate)  , 

900 

Number  having  dental  work  completed  ...... 

120 

Defective  vision  cases  corrected  

220 

Malnutrition  cases  under  treatment  

120 

Skin  cases  under  treatment   

63 

Thyroid  cases  under  treatment  

4 

Organic  heart  cases  under  treatment  

24 

Tonsil  and  adenoid  operations  

61 

Pupils  escorted  to  clinics: 

Clinic  Numbe 

r  Pupils 

Fye  

2 

Medical  

1 

Surgical  

1 

Dental  '  - . 

3 

7 


REPORT  ON  PER  CENT  OF  DEFECTIVE  VISION  CASES,  1907-29 


School  Year 


Number  i  Per  Cent 
Examined  Defective 


School  Year 


Number 
Examined 


83,909 

31.5 

1918-19  

87,286 

11.6 

82,255 

23.97 

1919-20  

85,682 

11.46 

82,954 

22.70 

1920-21  

88,150 

11.4 

84,058 

20.58 

1921-22  

96,189 

10.59 

84,747 

15.15 

1922-23  

99,893 

10.7 

83,075 

15.03 

1923-24  

102,005 

10.78 

87,493 

14.37 

1924-25  

103,782 

10.65 

89,508 

12.36 

1925-26  

104,311 

10.27 

91,326 

12.08 

1926-27  

105,129 

10.41 

92,552 

12.86 

1927-28  

106,754 

10.39 

89,108 

11.63 

1928-29  

108,328 

10.88 
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REPORT    ON    FOLLOW-UP    WORK    BY    SCHOOL    NURSES    ON    PHYSICAL  DEFECTS 
RECOMMENDED  FOR  TREATMENT,  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1929 
All  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Districts. —  All  Grades 


Defects 


Number  of 
Defects 


Boys 


Girls 


Treated  By 


Family 
Physician 


Boys 


Girls 


Hospitals 


Totals 
Treated 


Boys 


Girls 


Defective  nasal  breathing 

Defective  tonsils  

Heart,  organic  

Heart,  possible  

Skin  

Malnutrition  

Orthopedic  defects  

Postural  defects  

Respiratory  defects  

Other  defects  

Totals  

Grand  totals  


1,699 
6,142 
306 
162 
122 
982 
213 
483 
101 


1,470 
6,136 
355 
142 
109 
1,646 
151 
520 
81 
71 


10,276  10,681 


317 
1,153 

168 
58 
39 

456 
44 
99 
44 
15 


2,393 


311 
1,210 
196 

32 
45 
637 
31 
79 
29 
23 


422 
1,583 
112 
36 
62 
220 
115 
122 
50 
30 


2,593  2,752 


377 
1,474 
118 
40 

42 
453 

93 
121 

42 

42 


2,802 


20,957 


I 

10,540 


ATTENDANCE,  SCHOOL  CENTERS,  1928-29 


Center 

Number  of 

Total 

Average 

Meetings 

Attendance 

Attendance 

Brighton  High  School  Center  

86 

47,211 

549 

Charlestown  High  School  Center  

54 

28,395 

526 

Dorchester  High  School  Center  

60 

46,214 

770 

78 

45,510 

583 

English  High  School  Center  

82 

24,388 

297 

96 

23,564 

245 

Hyde  Park  High  School  Center  

43 

23,031 

535 

Michelangelo  School  Center  

90 

38,965 

433 

Roxbury  School  Cencer  

88 

72,805 

827 

85 

49,839 

586 

South  Boston  High  School  Center  

62 

40,186 

648 

83 

42,059 

506 

William  Blackstone  School  Center  

84 

36,276 

432 
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REPORT  ON  \BSENCES  OX  ACCOUNT  OF  ILLNESSES,  CASES  AND  SESSIONS, 
ELEMENTARY  AND  INTERMEDIATE  DISTRICTS  FOR  GIRLS  —  SCHOOL 
YEAR  1928-29 

Exclusive  of  Kindergartens 


Grades 


IX  

VIII  

VII  

VI  

V  

IV  

Ill  

II  

I  

Other  grades 

Totals. . 


Xumber 
Pupils 
Enrolled 


96,587 


Xumber 
Pupils 
Absent 


4,209 

3,176 

9,443 

6,713 

10,216 

7,410 

11,401 

8,050 

11,100 

7,977 

10,952 

7,916 

11,081 

8,207 

11,648 

8,712 

13,036 

10,345 

3,501 

2,035 

70,541 


SUMMARY  OF  SCHOOL  NURSES'  DAILY  REPORTS  —  SCHOOL  YEAR  1928-29 


Number 


Number  of  visits  to  homes  

Number  of  talks  on  hygiene  in  school  

Number  of  consultations  with  teachers  

Number  of  consultations  with  pupils  

Number  of  pupils  having  adenoids  removed 
Number  of  pupils  having  tonsils  removed .  . 

Number  of  inspections  of  hair  

Number  of  inspections  of  teeth  

Number  of  treatments  in  school  


40,583 
11,726 
116,281 
220,090 
2,698 
2,345 
533,838 
427,947 
37,049 


PUPILS  ESCORTED  TO  CLINICS  BY  NURSES  1928-29 


Clinic 


Number 


Re-visits 


Eye  

Ear  

Nose  and  Throat 

Medical  

Surgical  

Skin  

Totals  


1,985 

2,325 

617 

282 

2,299 

238 

596 

512 

624 

251 

366 

168 

6,487 


3,776 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  ATTENDANCE  DEPARTMENT 


1928-29 


1927-28 


Total  Number  of  Investigations 


Investigations 
(including  1 

Investigations 

Investigations 

Investigations 

Investigations 

Investigations 

Investigations 

Inspections  of 

Inspections  of 

Investigations 

Investigations 

Investigations 


Distribution 

in  the  day  intermediate  and  day  elementary  schools 
,647  investigations  Sundays  and  evenings)  


in  the  Latin,  day  high  and  industrial  schools. 

in  the  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  

in  the  parochial  schools  

in  Continuation  School  

in  evening  schools  

of  employment  cards  

factories,  workshops,  etc  

theaters  

of  immigrant  cases  

of  tuition  cases  

of  transfer  of  pupils  to  and  within  Boston.  .  . 


72,785 


70,345 


37,468 

37,636 

12,543 

11,046 

1,303 

1,201 

3,414 

2,986 

3,822 

4,047 

3,801 

3,204 

3,326 

2,723 

1,454 

1,335 

593 

643 

244 

236 

112 

141 

4,705 

5,147 

TESTS  IN  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1928-29 


Name  of  Test 


Number  of 
Pupils 
Tested 


National  Intelligence  Tests  

Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability  

Thorndike  Intelligence  Examination  for  College  Entrance  

Detroit  Advanced  Intelligence  Test  

Detroit  Primary  Intelligence  Test  

Detroit  First  Grade  Intelligence  Test  

Research  Tests  in  Arithmetic  Combinations  —  Addition,  Subtraction,  and 
Multiplication  

Stanford  Achievement  Test  —  Arithmetic  Reasoning  —  Form  A  

Stanford  Achievement  Test  —  Arithmetic  Reasoning  —  Form  B  

Courtis  Research  Tests  in  Arithmetic  

Research  Tests  in  Arithmetic  — ■  Problems  

Stanford  Achievement  Test  —  Reading  Examination  —  Form  A  

Stanford  Achievement  Test  —  Reading  Examination  —  Form  B  

Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests  —  Series  for  Grades  III  to  VIII  

Gates  Silent  Reading  Tests  —  Series  for  Grades  I  and  II  

Boston  Research  Tests  in  Reading  

Research  Tests  in  LTnited  States  History  

Purdue  English  Tests  

Pressey  Diagnostic  Tests  in  English  Composition  

American  Council  Alpha  French  Tests  

American  Council  Alpha  Spanish  Tests  


18,951 
10,173 
254 
254 
3,000 
500 

22,498 
8,778 
17,500 
1,800 
3,930 
17,180 
40,000 
1,000 
1,000 
455 
12,657 
1,300 
300 
325 
125 


(150) 
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REPORT  OF  AUGUSTINE  L.   RAFTER,  ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT 


In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  a  report 

on 

The  Development  of  the  Elementary  School 
It's  like  stirring  living  embers 
When  at  seventy,  one  remembers 
The  teachers  and  the  pupils  of  the  schools  of  '83, 

When  I  speak  of  A  books,  B  books,  and  C  books, 

Division  Committees,  type  solids,  third  class  certificates,  the 
Ward  Method,  cube  root  by  blocks,  the  Walter  System, 
public  week,  decemviri,  carpenter's  class,  etc., 
To  you  they  may  be  embers,  but  they're  glowing  coals  to  me. 
(With  due  apologies  to  the  shade  of  the  Genial  Autocrat.) 

My  connection  with  the  schools  of  Boston  extends  over  a 
period  of  forty-six  years.  I  was  elected  submaster  in  Novem- 
ber, 1883.  Innovations,  changes,  so-called  systems  of  one 
kind  and  another,  adaptations,  amplifications,  eliminations, 
new  types  of  schools,  syllabuses,  shortening  and  lengthening 
the  school  terms,  and  enriched  curriculums  crowd  and  jostle 
each  other  in  my  memory.  From  a  deliberate,  advised  con- 
sideration of  them  all,  one  undisputed  result  seems  evident  — 
progress.  "If  you  wish  to  understand  what  progress  is," 
explains  Hugo,  ''call  it  tomorrow.  Tomorrow  ever  does  its 
work  irresistibly  and  does  it  today  and  it  ever  strangely  attains 
its  object."  Progress,  plain,  distinct,  indubitable,  seems  clear 
to  me,  but  we  are  ever  faced  with  the  obvious,  inevitable, 
recurrent,  controversial  question:  The  value  of  the  education 
obtained  in  the  old-time  school  as  compared  with  the  modern; 
the  product  of  the  pre-Little  Red  Schoolhouse,  of  the  Little 
Red  Schoolhouse  itself,  and  of  its  successors,  balanced  with  the 
many-phased  types  of  education  which  is  furnished  in  the 
million  dollar  piles  of  today.  While  not  an  unqualified  laudator 
temporis  acti,  still  I  must,  from  history  and  as  far  as  my  memory 
and  experience  run,  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  "There  were 
giants  in  those  old  days." 
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It  were,  perhaps,  interesting  if  this  were  the  tirhe  and  place, 
to  trace  historically  from  earliest  times  the  development  of 
elementary  education  in  Boston,  but  this  very  thing  has  been 
done  so  often  and  so  thoroughly  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  hurried,  brief  account  of  the  earliest  times,  I  shall  confine 
my  report  almost  entirely  to  the  time  and  events  since  my 
appointment. 

In  the  old  colony  days  schoolhouses  were,  of  course,  unsuit- 
able, unsanitary,  uncomfortable,  unsightly.  In  1681  one  of 
the  teachers  in  a  letter  says:  "Of  inconveniences,  I  shall 
instance  no  other,  but  that  of  the  school  house  the  confused 
and  shattered  and  nastie  (sic)  posture  that  it  is  in,  not  fitting 
for  to  reside  in,  the  glass  broken  and  thereupon  very  raw  and 
cold,  the  floor  very  much  broken  and  torn  up  to  kindle  fires, 
the  hearth  spoiled,  the  seats,  some  burnt  and  others  out  of 
kilter,  that  one  had  as  well  nigh  as  goods  keep  school  in  a  hog 
stie  as  in  it." 

In  1724  it  was  ordered  that  "parents,  &c,  shall  send  4s.  6eL 
in  money  or  two  feet  of  good  wood  for  each  child  within  ten 
days  or  the  master  to  suffer  no  such  children  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  fire."  It  is  pitiable  to  contemplate  the  poor 
little  fellow,  trudging  tardily  to  school  (In  the  light  of  present- 
day  conveniences,  who  blames  him  for  his  tardiness?),  who  did 
not  have  the  dole  of  money  or  good  wood,  with  numb  fingers 
and  sodden  toes,  not  suffered  to  have  the  benign  benefits  of 
the  blaze.    Poor  boy!    We  order  things  better  now! 

But  be  the  housings  what  they  were,  the  schoolmaster  was, 
indeed,  abroad  and  his  impress  was  often  high  and  deep  on 
the  pupils.  His  methods  were  simple,  direct,  forceful,  none 
too  humane  or  sympathetic,  but  personality  was  his,  and 
originality.  He  was  no  imitator.  There  were  a  few  born, 
natural  teachers  in  the  early  colonial  days  and  down  through 
the  succeeding  years.  There  were  others  with  scant  prepara- 
tion who  did  mediocre  work,  but  school  history  is  compassion- 
ately silent,  for  the  most  part,  as  to  their  mediocrity.  No 
doubt  they  did  their  modest  best  fairly  well,  but  the  caution  is 
ours  that  we  do  not  appraise  the  superior  as  typical  of  all. 

For  nearly  a  hundred  years  after  the  beginning  of  common 
schools  in  1682,  the  course  charted  for  the  teacher  was  merely 
"for  the  teaching  of  children  to  write  and  cipher"  —  an  ex- 
tremely lean  requirement  of  but  two-thirds  of  the  three  R's. 
The  great  teachers  only,  leaders,  rare  and  few,  left  their  vestigia 
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on  the  sands  of  time  just  as  the  early  forms  of  life  are  registered, 
preserved,  and  transmitted  in  fossils.  "E'en  in  our  ashes  live 
their  wonted  fires."  The  few  educational  landmarks  and  time- 
marks  from  the  past  that  are  ours  are  of  value  as  indices  of 
what  to  conserve  and  to  further  as  well  as  what  to  avoid 
and  to  prevent.  Horace  Mann  wrote,  "All  other  reforms 
seek  to  abolish  specific  ills;  education  ministers  to  universal 
improvement.  Other  reforms  are  remedial;  education  is 
preventive." 

Nearly  fifty  years  after  the  founding  of  the  Public  Latin 
School,  which  naturally  became  overcrowded,  the  town  voted 
to  establish  two  common  writing  and  ciphering  schools.  One 
of  these  two  schools  departed  immediately  from  its  course 
and  steered  into  the  traditional  classical  channel.  While  the 
fathers  evidently  felt  the  need  of  modern  elementary  educa- 
tion, the  Boston  schoolmaster  —  ever  individualistic,  God  bless 
him!  —  thought  and  did  very  much  as  he  pleased.  The 
North  Latin  School  (mark  the  adjective  immediately  preceding 
school)  was  finally  shorn  of  its  Latinity  and  became  the  present 
Eliot  Grammar  School.  The  second  school  of  its  kind,  the 
South  Reading  and  Writing  School,  held  to  its  original  plan 
and  came  down  to  us  as  the  Adams  School  on  Mason  Street. 
Mason  Street!  What  a  name  to  conjure  with!  "Old  faces 
look  upon  me  and  old  forms  go  trooping  past." 

Mason  and  Beacon.    What  should  be  in  that  Beacon? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy;  conjure  with  'em, 
Mason  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Beacon. 

The  old  Adams  School  building  became  the  administration 
headquarters  of  the  school  system  in  1852.  Ill-fitted  as  it  was 
for  an  office  building,  in  succeeding  years  it  housed  the  School 
Committee,  the  Superintendent,  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and 
as  departments  and  directors  therefor  were  born,  the  old 
homestead  seemed  to  expand  to  heroic  size  to  accommodate 
the  grown-ups  and  to  cradle  the  infants.  In  my  early  con- 
nection with  the  schools  we  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
School  Committee  Rooms  with  bated  breath,  with  an  awesome 
respect  and  a  trace  of  fear,  if  you  will.  I  recall  my  trepidation 
on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit.    My  facetious  companion 
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noting  the  lettered  brass  panel  on  the  outer  doors,  remarked, 
"Yes,  'PulP  !  It  isn't  push  or  merit,  my  boy,  that  will  pro- 
mote you  here,  just  'PulP  !  "  Like  the  six  blind  men  of 
Indostan  in  their  conception  of  the  elephant  :  "  Though  each 
was  partly  in  the  right  all  were  in  the  wrong."  Pull  was  at 
times  over-evident;  favoritism,  yes.  The  institution  in  1906 
of  the  competitive  graded  list  of  teachers  was  epochal,  for  it 
tolled  the  knell  of  the  day  of  pull  and  favoritism.  Merit,  as 
nearly  as  it  can  be  determined  by  a  system  faulty  and  fallible, 
because  human,  supplanted  pull  and  the  revolving  door  at 
Beacon  Street  yields  to  push. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  beginning  of  common 
schools,  girls  were  not  admitted.  They  were  first  allowed  to 
attend  for  half  the  year,  but  finally,  in  1828,  they  were  admitted 
on  equal  time  with  the  boys.  Meanwhile  there  arose  a  dis- 
content with  the  limited  scope  of  the  schools.  Reading, 
which  had  from  the  first  been  taught  at  home,  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  grammar,  demanded  a  place  in  the  schools.  Now 
the  old  masters  were  teachers  of  writing  and  ciphering  only. 
They  were  naturally  envious  and  jealous  of  the  more  educated, 
better  prepared  masters.  Controversies  arose  and  bitter 
debates  ensued  which  culminated  in  the  then  novel  double- 
headed  system.  In  each  school  there  were  two  masters.  The 
new  master  was  yclept  "the  grammar  master."  Contemplate 
the  system.  The  pupil  attended  the  writing  schoolmaster's 
room  in  the  forenoon  and  the  grammar  master's  in  the  afternoon, 
or  in  reverse  order.  Today  such  a  procedure  seems  ill-con- 
sidered and  clearly  provocative  of  bad  blood  between  the 
masters,  yet  it  required  more  than  a  century  before  it  was 
supplanted  by  the  unified  single-headed  system.  In  1830  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  Lemuel 
Shaw,  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  (verily  there  were 
giants  in  those  days),  advocated  the  placing  of  a  single  master 
at  the  head  of  a  school,  and  that  he  might  have  enough  teachers 
of  lower  ranks  to  teach  all  the  studies  then  or  later  to  be  in- 
cluded in  an  education  below  the  secondary  school.  The  path 
of  this  new  system  was  indeed  be-thorned  and  over  a  stubborn 
glebe.  Your  schoolmasters  were  again  abroad;  two  in  each 
school,  and  each  had  friends  and  presumably  "influence." 
Was  the  writing  master  to  be  retired  without  a  vigorous  protest? 
Never!  But  it  was  a  losing  contest.  John  D.  Philbrick  in 
1847  was  appointed  master  of  the  Quincy  School,  a  school 
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entirely  under  the  single-headed  system.  Gradually,  but 
finally,  the  new  system  prevailed  throughout  the  entire  city. 
The  charge  of  ingratitude,  not  to  say  tyranny,  was  made 
against  the  School  Committee  in  displacing  the  writing  masters. 
Our  judgment  should  be  conditioned  by  all  the  concomitants 
of  the  event.  It  is  recorded  that  one  deposed  master  drew  his 
salary,  by  special  action  of  the  School  Committee,  for  practi- 
cally the  remainder  of  his  long  life  though  he  performed  no 
work.  From  my  fairly  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee  for  the  past  forty-six  years,  I  am  con- 
strained to  state  that  this  specially  generous  action  of  the 
Committee  is  easily  understood.  The  Committee  has  ever 
been  as  generous  as  has  been  compatible  with  judgment  and 
justice. 

From  the  institution  of  the  primitive  schools,  through  the 
writing-ciphering  period  down  to  the  single-headed  form, 
the  Boston  masters  occupied  the  front  page.  Frequently 
they  appeared  in  opposition  to  a  proposed  change  or  an  inno- 
vation. They  were  usually  quite  static  though  not  more 
so  than  the  average  citizens  about  them.  Men  were  vigorous, 
outspoken,  unequivocally  in  favor  or  in  opposition  to  a  meas- 
ure and  your  Boston  masters  held  their  own.  Horace  Mann 
hurled  his  lance  full  against  a  shining  target  when  he  caustically 
thundered,  "If  they  (The  Thirty-One)  are  right  they  represent 
a  row  of  thirty-one  integers;  but  if  wrong,  as  I  can  easily  show, 
then  they  are  like  thirty-one  vulgar  fractions  multiplied  into 
themselves, —  yielding  a  most  contemptible  product."  The 
famous  controversy  between  Horace  Mann  and  the  "Thirty- 
One"  tended,  of  course,  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  schools 
in  general  and  on  the  masters  in  an  especial  manner.  Many 
thought  they  had  too  much  power  which  they  exercised  auto- 
cratically; others  held  the  reverse  opinion. 

In  1818  primary  schools  were  established  against  the  stub- 
born opposition  of  the  Selectmen  and  of  the  School  Committee. 
The  institution  of  this  first  part  of  the  educational  system  was 
enormously  far-reaching  in  its  results,  among  which  may  be 
noted  the  constitution  of  a  Primary  School  Committee  of 
thirty-six  men,  distinct  and  separate  from  the  general  School 
Committee.  This  Primary  School  Committee  had  the  sole 
and  complete  management  of  primary  education  for  nearly 
forty  years,  but  finally  it  was  abolished.  The  single-headed 
system  became  a  working  thing;  the  supremacy  of  the  grammar 
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school  masters  had  been  established  and  they  found  themselves 
not  only  in  charge  of  their  grammar  classes  but  the  primarians 
were  superadded. 

The  period  from  the  dates  of  the  single-headed  system, 
the  creation  of  the  office  of  a  Superintendent  and  the  appoint- 
ment thereto,  to  the  election  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
1876,  was  one  of  pacification,  gradation,  and  real  systematiza- 
tion  in  the  present  day  conception  and  connotation  of  those 
terms. 

John  D.  Philbrick,  the  Superintendent,  though  not  the 
first  officially,  was  the  man  who  dominates  the  schoolman's 
mind  when  he  contemplates  the  beginnings  of  the  graded 
system,  and  he  it  was  who  visioned  the  scope,  power,  and 
dignity  that  should  inhere  in  the  position  of  a  master.  To 
the  grammar  duties  of  the  masters  were  added  the  super- 
vision, discipline,  and  grading  of  the  primary  schools.  You 
can  readily  imagine  the  task!  Each  primary  teacher  with 
six  classes, —  pupils  from  the  A,  B,  C's  to  the  grammar  grades, 
promotion  from  room  to  room  unheard  of,  graduation  to  a 
different  school  building  under  a  strange  master!  It  was 
very  natural  that  the  primary  teacher,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  called  upon  to  promote,  should  hold  back  some  desir- 
able pupils  as  anchors  against  next  term's  gales,  and  that 
many  an  unprepared  boy  was  promoted  to  the  grammar 
school  because,  forsooth,  as  the  primary  teacher  reasoned, 
it  would  be  so  much  to  his  advantage  to  be  under  the  firm 
guidance  of  a  man's  hand.  The  interscholastic  relations 
improved  very  slowly.  Finally,  the  primary  schools  were 
taken  from  the  masters  and  placed  under  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors which  was  created,  as  stated  above,  in  1876.  Weather- 
ing its  battledore  and  shuttlecock  existence  for  six  years  more, 
the  supervision  of  the  primary  schools  was  taken  from  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  restored  to  the  grammar  masters, 
where,  with  some  modifications,  it  remains  down  to  this 
very  day. 

The  first  outstanding  duty  imposed  on  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors by  the  Rules  and  Regulations  was  the  examination 
of  candidates  for  teachers  throughout  the  service  to  determine 
their  fitness.  Certificates  of  Qualification  were  required  before 
a  teacher  could  be  permanently  appointed  by  the  School 
Committee.  This  required  certification  was  of  enormous 
.significance  and  importance.    It  may  well  be  questioned 
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whether  any  other  single  act  of  the  Committee,  up  to  this 
date,  had  equaled  the  passage  of  the  regulation  establishing 
the  requirement  of  examinations.  Mutatis  mutandis,  examina- 
tions were  set  and  given  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  until  the 
creation  of  the  present  Board  of  Examiners,  which  took  over 
the  work  of  examinations,  but  the  granting  of  certificates  of 
qualification  is  still  vested  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

While  my  entrance  into  the  service  does  not  date  back 
to  the  election  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  I  may  say  that  in 
1883  the  initial  work  of  the  Board  was  just  beginning  to  be 
shown  in  teachers  finer  fitted,  in  closer  organization,  and  in 
better  grading. 

Perhaps  the  graph  on  page  158  may  display  a  few  of  the 
patent  contrasts  between  the  dates  1883-1929. 

Blackboards  and  Slates 

Take  the  matter  of  books  on  my  first  day  in  the  service. 
They  were  few,  poor,  and  variously  obtained.  First  off,  there 
were  so-called  A  books  which  were  owned  by  the  pupil  because 
they  were  purchased  by  the  parent;  secondly,  B  books  which 
were  issued  to  the  pupil  and  the  cost  thereof  reported  to 
Mason  Street  and  finally  added  to  the  parent's  tax  bill ;  thirdly, 
C  books  which  were  city-owned  but  loaned  to  the  pupil.  This 
difference  in  the  ownership  of  books  would  be  considered 
indefensible  today.  It  occasioned  some  heartaches,  to  avoid 
which,  in  some  cases,  teachers  from  their  own  pockets  paid 
for  books  and  unostentatiously  distributed  them  to  save  the 
feelings  of  deserving,  sensitive  pupils.  Of  course  the  system 
was  grossly  abused.  "Your  father  is  richer  than  mine,  why 
doesn't  he  buy  your  books?" 

In  1884,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  text-books  and  other 
school  supplies  were  required  to  be  furnished  free  to  all  pupils, 
—  a  striking  contrast  indeed  between  this  fine  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  that  dread  of  innovation  manifested  years  before 
by  the  Primary  Committee  when  one  of  its  members  offered  to 
supply,  at  his  own  expense,  "a  blackboard,  a  number  of  slates 
and  pencils,  and  some  forms  suitable  for  the  children  to  write 
at  on  the  slate,"  and  the  motion  containing  the  offer  was  tabled. 
Slates  and  pencils  were  allowed,  after  some  wrangling,  but  the 
use  of  blackboards  was  deferred  for  some  years.  The  wood- 
framed  slate  of  two  sizes  was  in  use  for  generations.  Some- 
times its  frame  was  cloth-or-felt-covered,  and,  if  very  fancy,  a 
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colored  cord  barber-poled  the  frame.  If  the  pencil  was  missing 
and  the  slate  chipped,  another  chip  broken  from  it  served  in 
place  of  a  pencil.  The  whole  device  was  noisy,  unsanitary,  and 
productive  of  slovenly,  impermanent  and  therefore  careless 
work.  But  finally  it  was  paper  against  slate;  the  forest  against 
the  quarry,  and  the  forest,  to  its  lasting  glory,  won. 

Courses  of  Study 
Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  courses  of 
study  had  existed  for  some  years.  They  were  simple,  un- 
digested pabulum,  cataloguing  the  required  studies,  defining 
their  possible  scope  and  limitations  with  little  or  no  guidance 
for  the  teachers.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  took  what  it 
inherited  of  these  courses  of  study  and  improved  them,  but  at 
best  they  remained  of  very  slight  help  to  the  teacher. 
Methodology  in  teaching  received  a  decided  fillip  in  the  com- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Object -teaching,  the  slogan, 
was  absent  from  no  educator's  vocabulary.  As  never  before 
the  grade  teacher  was  studying  her  subject.  Visiting  days 
began  to  be  sought  and  valued.  Masters  and  grade  teachers 
became  authorities  on  the  methods  of  teaching  this  and  that 
subject,  and,  better  than  all,  they  talked  enthusiastically  of 
their  work.  Clearly  it  was  the  era  of  the  importance  of  the 
preparation  for  the  lesson,  the  presentation  of  the  lesson,  the 
method  employed,  the  follow-up  work,  and  the  oral  and  written 
examination  to  test  the  work  of  the  teacher.  This  urge  for  the 
best  way  of  doing  a  thing  persisted  for  years,  gradually  leading 
to  the  question  of  just  what  is  meant  by  the  course  of  study. 
All  this  was  stimulating  and  clarifying,  but  it  led  to  a  dis- 
content as  to  the  indefiniteness  and  consequent  unutility  of 
the  course  of  study  for  the  grades.  A  unique  plan  came  from 
the  Superintendent.  Who  should  revise  the  old,  time-tattered 
course  of  study  and  construct  a  new,  useful,  helpful  course  but 
the  masters  and  teachers  most  intimate  with  the  work?  Surely 
a  novel  procedure,  but  it  was  promulgated  in  1907.  An 
assistant  superintendent  was  in  charge  and  a  committee  of 
masters  and  superior  grade  teachers  was  named  by  the  Super- 
intendent to  revise  the  course  of  study.  The  navigating 
officers  —  not  the  Captain  —  were  laying  the  course  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Captain,  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents, 
and  of  the  School  Committee.  Thus  was  begun  another 
movement  destined  to  be  repeated  for  a  span  which  time  only 
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can  measure.  When  the  course  was  finally  adopted,  question 
came  on  the  propriety  of  appending  to  it  the  names  of  its 
framers.  There  arose  a  strong  opposition.  When  before,  it 
was  pointed  out,  had  appeared  in  a  course  of  study  the  names 
of  teachers?  But  generous  sanity  prevailed  and  the  names  of 
the  makers  were  printed  in  School  Document  No.  5,  1907,  an 
innovation  to  be  copied  thereafter  in  all  similar,  synthetic 
documents. 

Cooperation 

In  the  preparation  of  Document  No.  5,  1907,  is  shown  one 
of  the  distinctive,  promising  differences  between  the  old  and 
the  modern  system  of  education.  Formerly  a  committeeman, 
or  the  Superintendent,  or  occasionally  a  master,  shaped  the 
policy,  named  the  few  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  possibly 
advised  the  methods  of  instruction,  but  the  teacher  was  un- 
heard and  unrecognized  in  council.  The  professional  advances 
made  by  masters  and  teachers  within  the  last  thirty  years  in 
the  production  of  text  and  of  reference  books,  and  of  the  peda- 
gogical methods  adapted  therefor,  have  made,  as  an  absolute 
necessity,  the  inclusion  of  teachers  in  councils  on  educational 
courses,  and  in  every  and  all  movements  relating  to  the  course 
of  study  or  to  the  methods  to  be  pursued.  The  cooperation  of 
the  teacher  is  invited,  is  given,  is  received,  and  is  stressed.  In 
1884  the  germ  of  the  present  Submasters'  Association  appeared 
and  was  developed  in  private  in  a  room  in  the  old  Brimmer 
School.  Five  submasters  met,  each  accusing  himself  of  untra- 
ditional  procedure  and  perhaps  of  treasonable  intent  in  propos- 
ing a  union  of  the  submasters  throughout  the  city.  I  was  one 
of  the  conspirators.  There  is  alive  one  other  of  the  five  who 
will  recall  the  incident  if  he  should  read  this.  I  knew  not  one 
of  the  other  four  and  I  doubt  if  any  of  them  knew  me.  There 
had  been  no  previous  occasion  for  our  meeting.  At  that  time 
a  teacher  might  know  a  limited,  personal  few  of  his  immediate 
guild,  but  no  general,  cohesive  acquaintance  existed.  The 
Submasters'  Association  was  formed,  increased,  gathered  mem- 
bers in  the  city  and  developed  measurable  stability  and  power 
in  its  organization.  Recently  when  the  plan  of  rating  for  a 
mastership  was  in  the  making  —  one  of  the  very  highest  of 
rated  ranks  in  the  entire  service  —  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
called  into  its  councils  representatives  of  the  Submasters'  Asso- 
ciation and  others  from  the  Masters'  Assistants'  Club,  to  pro- 
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pose,  to  discuss,  to  debate,  to  refine,  and  finally  to  recommend 
for  adoption  a  scheme  of  rating  for  the  very  persons  who  helped 
in  the  formulation  of  the  plan. 

In  the  early  90's  the  Board  of  Supervisors  had  a  scheme  of 
rating  the  ten  submasters  most  worthy  of  promotion  in  the 
order  of  their  rank.  The  existence  of  the  plan  and  the  data 
from  which  it  was  formulated  were  never  disclosed.  Of  course, 
someone,  either  from  the  Board,  or  from  the  Committee,  in  an 
unguarded  moment  revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  a  list  of 
ten  —  the  decemviri.  By  ingenious,  cautious  inquiry,  by 
elimination,  and  by  devious  devices,  each  of  the  ten  ascertained 
his  rank  and  all  the  other  submasters  in  the  service  enviously 
inquired  why  they  were  not  included.  The  scheme  from  its 
inception  was  doomed  because  the  element  of  secrecy  was,  and 
ever  should  be,  a  fatal  weakness  in  any  competitive  ranking 
plan.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  had  the  imperfect  bud  which 
later  bloomed  and  fruited.  Contrast  the  value  of  the  advice  of 
the  participants  in  the  conferences  of  today  with  their  unor- 
ganized, ineffective,  inarticulate  condition  of  earlier  days. 
Yes,  and  compare  that  dingy  Brimmer  room,  and  the  private 
meeting,  with  the  spacious,  comfortable  conference  rooms  for 
teachers  in  council  in  the  Administration  Building;  also,  the 
Administration  Library,  where  inviting  nooks,  broad  tables, 
professional  books  galore,  and  a  gracious,  accomplished,  accom- 
modating librarian  intrigue  the  unwary,  mayhap  not  un weary, 
teacher  to  come  in,  to  sit,  to  chat,  to  read,  to  gather  —  shades 
of  Philemon  Pormort !  —  perhaps  to  enjoy  herself  with  her 
peers.  Companionship  and  conference  are  essential  ingredients 
of  cooperation. 

Tenure  of  Office 
The  value,  estimation,  and  dignity  of  a  private  or  public 
position  are  in  direct  ratio  to  the  reasonable  permanency  of  the 
position.  In  the  days  of  "deestric"  schools,  when  the  teacher 
went  " boarding  round  from  house  to  house"  and  when  his  posi- 
tion was  considered  to  be  comparatively  temporary,  it  was  to  be 
inferred  and  expected  that  the  would-be  minister,  the  future 
lawyer,  the  budding  doctor  would  use  the  teaching  profession 
as  a  temporary  cash-and-travel  proposition.  It  may  be  a  sur- 
prise to  the  present  day  teachers  in  Boston,  safe  and  secure  in 
their  positions  and  hopefully  expectant  of  better  ones,  to  know 
that  it  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  annual  re-election  of  all 
teachers  kept  everybody  on  the  anxious  seat,  especially  against 
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the  springtime,  when  they  knew  that  they  must  literally  run 
the  gauntlet.  Of  course  the  great  majority  of  them  were  re- 
elected as  a  matter  of  routine,  but  the  masters  often  were  made 
to  feel  their  insecurity  by  seeing  their  names  published  with  a 
diminished  vote,  or  on  occasion,  denied  re-election  entirely. 
This  practice  gave  the  committeeman  a  cruel  power  which  the 
unethical,  political-minded  used  to  the  discomfort  and  humilia- 
tion of  those  whom  they  would  punish.  It  was  a  perfect  and 
most  effective  system  in  hobbling  the  initiative,  independence, 
and  sincerity  of  masters  and  of  teachers.  Bear  in  mind  that  a 
teacher's  original  appointment  was  first  made  by  a  so-called 
Division  Committee  of  five  members.  This  Division  Committee 
reported  its  appointment  to  the  General  Committee  for  con- 
firmation. It  is  well-nigh  incomprehensible  to  the  mind  of 
today  how  local  and  parochial  were  some  of  the  Division 
Committee.  " North  End  schools  for  north  end  girls!"  "East 
Boston  schools  for  East  Boston  teachers!"  Keep  in  mind,  too, 
that  the  master  was  supposed  to  recommend  to  the  Division 
Committee  his  choice  for  an  appointment  in  his  district.  Under 
the  above  conditions,  as  may  be  deduced,  there  were  multiplied 
opportunities  for  putting  the  clamps  on  a  master  in  favor  of  or 
in  opposition  to  a  new  appointment.  If  he  did  or  did  not  favor 
an  appointment  he  was  quite  sure  to  incur  the  dislike  of  some 
member  of  the  Division  Committee  who  had  votes  in  the 
General  Committee,  so  it  may  perhaps  be  plain  that  a  veritable 
Damoclean  sword  was  held  over  the  heads  of  some,  often  the 
most  worthy.  It  was  not  unknown  that  if  a  teacher  failed  to 
promote  a  pupil  (it  might  be  a  committeeman's  child)  she  was 
told,  in  so  many  words,  that  her  re-election  was  imperilled. 
This  particular  condition  was  not  peculiar  to  Boston,  it  was 
state-wide,  but  in  1885,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  election 
of  teachers  on  tenure  was  authorized.  Boston  did  not  adopt 
the  measure  until  1889.  Thus  came  to  an  end  a  most  unpro- 
fessional practice. 

Music 

When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 
The  Passions  oft  to  hear  her  shell, 
Thronged  around  her  magic  cell. 

If  the  subject  be  music  you  may  anticipate  the  presence  of 
the  Passions.    But  again,  invoking  the  poet, 

"  Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood," 
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that  is,  the  art  is  unchanged.  The  mode  of  its  expression  and 
the  methods  of  its  instruction  have  changed  and  doubtless  will 
continue  to  change.  Vocal  music  was  first  introduced  into 
the  schools  in  1838  but  it  met  with  a  stout  opposition  and  made 
small  progress  for  the  next  twenty  years.  In  1858  the  School 
Committee  appointed  a  special  committee  on  music  and  sent 
special  instructors  into  the  schools.  There  was  as  yet  no 
director  and  in  a  subject  so  highly  technical  and  with  instructors 
temperamental  by  inheritance  and  by  acquisition,  theories  and 
musical  systems  abounded.  The  special  pioneer  instructors 
did  much  for  their  subject  and  gradually  overcame  passive,  and 
at  times,  active  opposition.  The  clashes  of  contending  systems 
held  back  for  years  a  general  musical  desire  on  the  part  of 
pupils.  Teachers  of  today  would  have  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the  bitterness  that  was  aroused  and  fostered  by  the  opposing 
advocates  of  the  different  systems.  One  system  prevailed  in 
one  quarter  of  the  schools  while  another  functioned  in  the 
remaining  three  quarters.  Later,  "another  Richmond  in  the 
field,"  there  was  a  third  added,  or  shall  we  say,  addled.  There 
was  supposed  to  be  a  decision  arrived  at,  a  choice  made  and  one 
system  only  authorized,  but  happily  the  choice  never  came. 
Instead,  the  lists  of  text-books  expanded  to  accommodate  three 
other  so-styled  systems.  From  the  multitude  of  councillors 
came  the  sane,  inevitable  conclusion,  the  imperative  need  of  a 
director  with  competency  and  power.  He  appeared  and 
assistant  directors  (men)  and  assistants  completed  his  staff. 
The  department  was  assigned  to  an  assistant  superintendent. 
The  object  of  the  members  of  the  department  of  music  has  ever 
been  to  aid,  develop,  and  strengthen  the  grade  teacher  in  the 
subject  matter  and  in  the  methods  most  approved  in  bringing 
desirable  results.  In  my  early  days  in  the  service  in  every 
room  there  were  a  number  of  pupils,  ranging  from  a  quarter  to 
a  third  of  the  class,  who  were  adjudged  as  non-singers.  They 
were  not  necessarily  the  broken  or  changing  voices,  but  rather 
those  who  were  said  to  have  no  usable,  musical  voices.  They 
were  isolated  in  the  back  of  the  room  "and  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings interested  them  no  more."  The  advent  of  the  director 
changed  all  this.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  a  somewhat 
severe  though  unintentional  injustice  had  been  done  these 
non-singers.  They  were  classified  and  put  to  work  and  there- 
after it  was  a  rare  room  that  had  over  two  or  three  musically 
mute  pupils  out  of  fifty-six.    A  school  orchestra  or  band  was 
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found  only  in  high  schools  and  for  a  long  time  in  but  one  high 
school.  Sporadically  there  appeared  the  germ  of  an  orchestra 
in  an  elementary  school,  but  it  did  not  grow  to  any  proportions. 
Meanwhile,  from  the  institution  of  new  high  schools,  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  the  school  cadet  ranks,  the  School  Board 
found  it  necessary  to  hire  for  the  annual  parade  several  military 
bands.  It  was  rather  subtly  suggested  to  the  Committee  that 
it  would  be  possible  and  profitable  to  develop  pupil  military 
bands  and  orchestras.    So  said  so  done. 

As  a  step  first,  temporary  certificates  to  teach  instrumental 
music  were  issued,  without  examination,  to  a  few  excellent 
musicians  of  notable  ability.  The  School  Committee  approved 
for  the  first  time,  some  eight  years  ago,  an  item  in  the  budget  of 
$3,000  for  the  purchase  of  orchestral  and  band  instruments; 
for  the  following  year  $2,500,  and  as  the  nature  of  the  work 
began  to  be  clearer,  the  third  year  saw  the  appropriation  swell 
to  $10,000.  With  subsequent  generous  appropriations  instru- 
mental music  increased  enormously.  This  year  there  was 
authorized  a  demonstration  on  Boston  Common  of  high, 
intermediate,  and  elementary  school  bands,  fife,  bugle  and  drum 
corps  —  thirty-eight  in  number.  The  following  table  may 
give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  instrumental  work  in  the  schools. 


Lnstkxjments 

Teachers 

Periods 

Pupils 

12 

127 

1,629 
104 
878 
7 

Clarinet  and  saxophone  

1 

13 

3 

57 
1 

Cello  

1 

4 

72 
18 
1 

1,024 
209 
4 

Flute  and  fife  

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1,000 

25 

290 

4,859 

*  These  classes  are  taught  by  regular  grade  teachers  under  the  supervision  'of  assistants 
in  music. 


Some  years  ago  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  began 
giving  annually  to  the  school  children  four  so-called  r Young 
People's  Symphony  Concerts,  two  in  the  fall  and  the  other  two 
in  the  spring.    Later,  the  Harvard  Glee  Club  gave  its  first 
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concert  to  the  school  children  under  similar  conditions  to  those 
governing  the  Symphony  concerts.  The  Glee  Club  concerts 
subsequently  grew  into  an  annual  affair.  These  two  organiza- 
tions have  contributed  measurably  to  the  appreciation  of  and 
the  desire  for  the  very  highest  forms  of  instrumental  and  of 
choral  music. 

Books  and  Educational  Supplies 
Books  and  educational  supplies  in  the  80's  were  few  in  num- 
ber and  meagre  in  content.  Surprising,  in  the  light  of  the  much 
reading  of  the  present  day,  to  recall  that  there  was  but  one 
primer  authorized  for  the  first  grade,  three  books  for  the  second 
and  two  for  the  third.  Contrast  the  quota  of  books  read  in  a 
modern  first  grade  today — from  twelve  to  twenty.  Horace 
Mann,  if  advising  and  counseling  us  from  his  urn,  must  have 
been  troubled  even  down  to  the  late  80's,  for  the  A,  B,  C's  were 
gasping  for  breath  and  dying  sure  but  slow.  Nowhere  through- 
out the  educational  system  from  the  kindergarten  through  the 
university  is  there  a  single  process  comparable  with  the  present 
first  grade  reading,  with  the  astonishing  rapidity  of  its  acquisi- 
tion and  its  little  less  than  marvelous  results.  The  entire  year 
of  the  first  grade  was  spent  in  learning  to  read  a  primer  and 
in  acquiring  some  familiarity  with  numbers  from  1  to  10. 
The  grades  were  quite  limited  as  to  usable  materials.  There 
were  encyclopedias  and  a  classical  dictionary,  both  usually  in 
the  master's  office.  The  eighth  and  ninth  grade  rooms  might 
have  a  gazetteer,  an  unabridged  dictionary,  a  few  heavy  his- 
tories, and  a  Gould  Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammars. 
There  was  authorized,  but  not  always  available,  a  set  of  maps 
for  each  floor  (but  two  different  series  adopted).  One  15-inch 
terrestrial  globe  —  as  useless  "asa  painted  ship  upon  a  painted 
ocean"  —  was  dusted  and  twirled  in  the  master's  office,  but  it 
was  used  rarely  outside  of  it. 

Physical  Apparatus  Cabinet 
The  chef-d'oeuvre  in  an  elementary  school  was  the  cabinet 
holding  the  physical  apparatus.  That  was  truly  imposing. 
Test  tubes  —  " wisely  kept  for  show" —  glittered  in  their  racks, 
galvanometers,  force  pumps,  fine,  costly  barometers,  levers, 
suspended  pith  balls,  balances,  and  those  intriguing,  straight, 
bent,  and  crooked  brass  and  glass  vessels  for  demonstrating  the 
equilibrium  of  liquids,  and  —  but  enough !  The  teacher  usually 
did  all  the  demonstrating;  the  pupils  observed.    The  course  of 
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study  in  science  was  variously  interpreted,  so  much  so  that 
there  were  conferences  of  masters  who  attempted  to  agree  on 
some  settled  plan  of  procedure.  Debates  became  heated. 
Some  were  accused  of  exposing  their  ignorance  in  their  dogmatic 
position  in  reference  to  the  parallelogram  of  forces  (imagine 
teaching  this  in  an  elementary  school),  but  finally  all  ended 
amiably  and  we  continued  teaching  no  science.  The  most 
amusing  lesson  I  ever  witnessed  was  in  physics,  given  by  a 
master  who  was  nearly  blind,  temporarily.  The  lesson  covered 
electricity,  heat,  hydrostatics,  atmospheric  pressure  and  all 
done  in  sixty  minutes.  The  apparatus  was  parked  on  the  top 
of  a  concert  grand  piano  and  on  the  front  of  the  platform  in  the 
hall.  The  master  explained,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  he 
feared  certain  parts  of  the  apparatus  would  not  work  (his  fears 
were  well  grounded).  "Now,"  said  he,  "I  put  one  end  of  this 
tube  in  my  mouth  and  the  other  in  the  liquid;  this  is  called  a 
syphon."  He  lisped  and  every  boy  back  in  his  room  that 
day  wrote  the  word  "thyfon."  "I  extract  the  air  from  the 
tube  and  atmospheric  pressure  will  force  the  liquid  into  the 
tube,  if  it  works."  It  worked,  but  he  had  neglected  to  prepare 
for  the  waste  liquid,  and  with  the  syphon  functioning  beautifully 
and  his  mouth  full  of  water,  he  groped  around  wildly  while 
making  inarticulate  sounds.  Finally,  first-aid  arrived,  he 
voided  his  mouth  and  the  lesson  advanced.  Can  you  imagine  a 
force  pump  "going  good"  and  the  leading  hose  in  the  hand  of  a 
semiblind  man?  Can  you  hear  that  class  encouraging  him  to 
repeat?  How  changed  it  all  is  for  the  better.  The  simple, 
effective,  often  home-made  apparatus,  manipulated  almost 
entirely  by  the  pupil,  opens  his  mind  to  a  knowledge  of  a  few 
natural  phenomena. 

A  Few  Masters 

The  lesson  in  physics,  described  above,  was  of  course  atypical. 
The  average  master  was  a  strong  teacher,  very  well  educated, 
often  college-bred.  He  did  not,  as  a  rule,  have  the  broad 
education  of  his  successors  of  today.  He  was  usually  able  in 
mathematics,  which  he  taught  ingeniously,  sometimes  furiously. 
His  attitude  towards  the  subject  was  exposed  in  the  finale  of 
as  assigment  for  a  home  lesson:  "100  or  zero!"  No  median 
for  him!  By  his  method  the  upper  half  of  the  class  often 
became  brilliant  and  uncannily  quick  and  accurate.  He  was 
quite  apt  to  appraise  the  entire  mental  furniture  of  a  pupil  by 
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his  standing  in  mathematics.  History  he  knew  well  (too  datey, 
of  course)  and  taught  memoriter,  usually,  but  the  pupils  made 
their  own  the  comparatively  small  content  he  gave  them.  In 
the  early  days  English  history  was  in  the  course  of  study  for  the 
ninth  grade.  I  saw  a  lesson  given  thereon  in  the  D wight 
School  by  the  master,  James  A.  Page.  A  consummate  actor 
always  has  one  character  in  which  his  art  is  supreme.  English 
history  was  an  adequate  vehicle  for  Mr.  Page;  it  vibrated  and 
relived  in  him,  and  better  than  all,  in  his  auditors.  He  domi- 
nated the  room  and  appeared  to  forget  himself  and  them  so 
immersed  was  he  in  his  subject.  Straight  and  erect  in  bearing 
was  he,  in  a  black  broadcloth  coat,  a  figured  silk  vest,  high 
collar  and  silk  stock,  Websterian  brow,  "an  eye  like  Mars 
to  threaten  and  command/'  and  a  voice  that  had  a  decisive 
edge  to  it. 

"Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault." 

He  was  the  Nestor  of  us  all  and  may  justly  rank  as  a  truly 
great  teacher  of  Boston.  "Teacher,"  said  I,  for  he  was  not 
conspicuous  as  an  organizer  or  as  a  teacher  of  teachers.  Imita- 
tors he  had  but  they  never  rang  true.  The  mighty  John  L. 
Sullivan,  at  the  top  of  his  form,  in  an  interview  declared, 
"James  A.  Page  is  the  only  man  who  ever  thrashed  me!" 
Some  time  after  this  fame  had  been  thrust  on  Mr.  Page  I  asked 
him  if  the  acclaim  were  true.  His  reply  was  laconic:  "I  don't 
know;  regrettable,  sir,  if  I  didn't!"  He  would  enter  a  room 
and  boom  at  it  "AVho  is  the  dux,  the  leader  in  this  class?" 
The  proud  boy  would  grow  to  full  height.  "You  may  have 
my  hat  on  your  head  for  sixty  seconds."  The  silk  hat  would 
descend  to  the  lad's  ears,  but  did  the  boys  laugh?  They 
quivered  with  joy  and  radiance,  but  in  silence.  Again  in 
another  room  the  question  was  repeated,  while  he  held  some- 
thing behind  his  back,  and  again  the  leader  of  the  second  room 
stepped  proudly  forth.  "You  may  have  a  long  smell  of  these 
black  Hamburg  grapes!"  The  boy  had  received  the  accolade 
from  his  master. 

The  finest  organizer,  in  fact  the  man  who  fills  full  our  modern 
conception  of  a  master,  was  Edward  Southworth  of  the  Mather 
School,  a  man  differing  in  type  from  Mr.  Page.  With  a  twink- 
ling, kindling  eye,  a  chuckle  and  bubble  in  his  voice,  he  so 
insinuated  himself  into  the  hearts  of  teachers  and  of  pupils  that 
it  was  a  downright  pleasure  for  both  groups  to  do  what  he 
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suggested.  As  close  a  student  of  pedagogical  methods  as 
could  be  found  in  the  system,  with  an  open  mind,  he  had  fresh, 
approved  methods  the  last  day  he  taught.  He  had  the  rare 
faculty,  rare  indeed,  of  so  imparting,  so  disguising,  if  you  will, 
his  methods  to  his  teachers,  that  they  seemed  the  teachers' 
own,  and  he,  the  dear  fellow,  often  gave  them  credit  for  what 
was  his  own.  Enthusiastic  always  for  the  possible,  his  work 
was  stabilized  by  a  fine,  discriminating  sense  of  practical  values. 

Credit  for  the  inception  of  the  use  of  supplementary  and 
reference  books  must  be  accorded  to  a  master  of  the  Wells 
School  —  Robert  C.  Metcalf ,  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  He  it  was  who  first  saw  the  possibility 
of  utilizing  the  Public  Library  as  an  adjunct  of  the  schools. 
Sets  of  fifty  books  were  sent  to  the  Wells,  and  after  a  reading, 
returned  to  be  replaced  by  another  set.  If  you  consider  the 
scarcity,  not  to  say  poverty,  of  educational  material  then 
existing,  especially  in  history,  geography,  and  language,  the 
immense  importance  of  this  pioneer  work  is  apparent.  From 
this  beginning  came  the  circulating  sets  of  books  owned  by 
the  schools.  Supplementary  and  reference  books  were  doubled 
and  trebled,  and  a  palpable,  undeniable  urge  for  better  language 
sprung  from  the  development  of  the  idea  of  that  forward-look- 
ing master. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  assigned  by  the  Superintendent 
to  explain  some  features  of  the  school  system  to  a  brilliant 
superintendent  from  a  western  city.  We  were  in  and  about 
the  schools,  special,  elementary,  and  high,  for  the  matter 
of  two  days.  The  sixty-five  blazing  forges  and  an  equal 
number  of  ringing  anvils  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
held  him  intently.  The  stone  deaf  and  the  mutes  in  the 
Horace  Mann  School  making  rhythmic  beat  to  music  and 
interpreting  accurately,  and  readily,  lip  conversation,  quite 
astonished  him.  He  expressed  approval  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Disciplinary  Day  School  was  managing  truants 
and  delinquents.  He  was,  as  I  recall,  enthusiastic  in  his 
opinion  of  what  he  saw  in  a  large  high  school,  saying,  among 
other  things,  that  he  had  never  seen  two  thousand  pupils 
change  rooms  so  quickly  and  regularly,  nor  had  he  ever  seen 
the  luncheon  period  so  successfully  managed.  I  found  him 
keen  and  discriminating  and  everlastingly  questioning.  At  a 
little  dinner,  just  before  his  leavetaking,  I  queried  him  as  to 
what  had  most  strongly  impressed  him  in  our  system.  Quite 
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unexpectedly  and  with  a  tone  of  final  conviction,  he  answered, 
"Your  elementary  masters!  I  had  met  some  of  them  before 
this  visit.  From  both  visits,  and  from  tradition  and  the 
readings  I  have  had  of  them,  they  still  appear  to  me  to  run 
true  to  type.  So  many  of  them  college  taught!  Man  for 
man,  where  else  in  the  country  do  you  find  their  equal? 
Boston  is  all  wrong,  though,  in  this:  You  have  sixty-odd 
men  masters  and  but  two  women  —  all  wrong !  In  my  city 
quite  the  reverse  obtains;  between  fifty  and  sixty  women 
principals  and  but  one  man.  Both  cities  would  profit  by  a  nearer 
approximation  to  an  equal  number  from  the  sexes  in  the  highest 
positions."  In  1902  a  resolution  in  the  School  Committee  was 
adopted  that  sex  should  not  be  a  ban  to  promotion  in  the  teach- 
ing force.  Appointments  to  principalships  of  women  have 
been  so  comparatively  recent,  that,  happily,  they  cannot  as 
yet  be  hung  in  the  educational  gallery  as  old  masters.  Their 
appointments  have  improved  the  service.  They  have  paid 
greater  attention  to  the  supervision  of  their  pupils  and  their 
teachers  than  had  before  prevailed.  As  a  general  rule,  they 
have  brought  to  their  position  a  finer,  technical,  though  not 
broader  training  for  the  work  at  hand.  Side  by  side,  men  and 
women,  Boston  elementary  masters,  in  my  opinion,  need  fear 
no  comparison  with  any  other  similar  body  in  the  United 
States. 

An  Incident  or  Two 
Some  time  or  other  there  will  arrive  a  man  et  cacoethes  scri- 
bendi  who  will  put  in  print  some  of  the  amusing  school  incidents 
as  yet  unrecorded  and  unsung.  A  former  Superintendent  of 
the  Boston  schools  was  a  dignified,  mild  gentleman,  a  scholar 
of  culture  and  breeding,  usually  imperturbable  and  serene.  He 
was  vigorously  opposed  to  corporal  punishment  at  a  time  when, 
unfortunately,  it  was  too  readily  used  where  it  should  have  been 
the  last  resort.  All  the  changes  in  moral  suasion  were  rung 
by  him.  "Don't  punish  corporally  ever!  There  are  many 
other  forms  of  punishment  —  use  them !  Corporal  punish- 
ment classifies  the  giver  thereof  as  impatient  and  lazy;  too 
lazy  to  employ  other  means,"  etc.  He  left  his  horse  and 
buggy  one  morning  in  front  of  the  Eliot  School.  While  he 
was  within,  some  north-enders,  toting  the  hitching  weight, 
led  the  horse  around  the  corner  to  another  street.  'Tis  reported 
that  the  good  Superintendent  said  things  when  he  found  his 
relocated  team.    He  grabbed  his  whip  from  the  socket  and  in 
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full  pursuit  of  the  nimble  offenders,  laid  on  to  them  lustily, 
gasping,  "Fd  like  to  tan  your  hides  for  you!"  Given  provoca- 
tion, he  found  corporal  punishment  was  a  very  present  help  in 
time  of  trouble. 

We  had  an  official,  a  woman,  who  had  the  same  philosophy 
as  the  Superintendent  mentioned  above.  The  teachers  the 
city  over  became  more  or  less  perturbed  because  of  her  stout 
stand  against  corporal  punishment.  She  took  to  task  one  day 
a  teacher  in  an  ungraded  class  because  she  had  done  some 
punishing.  She  asked  to  see  the  last  boy  so  punished,  one 
Billie.  She  invited  Billie  to  come  to  her  home  that  very 
evening  at  six  o'clock.  He  came.  "Now,"  began  she,  "you 
aren't  bad,  you're  just  mischievous  (same  old  shibboleth). 
You  don't  mean  to  be  naughty,  do  you?  You  and  I  are  going 
to  have  some  cream  and  cake,  and  I  have  more  for  you." 
They  did  eat,  and  to  Billie 's  evident  fill.  She  gave  him  six 
jacknives  to  distribute  to  his  best  friends  in  his  room.  Just 
at  parting  she  counseled,  "Now,  Billie,  you  will  never  be 
naughty  again,  will  you,  Billie?"  "I  ain't  Billie,  I'm  Jimmie. 
Billie's  brother.  He  gave  me  a  nickel  to  come  tonight  and 
get  the  clubbing."  The  knives  did  their  work,  too.  There 
wasn't  an  unmarked  desk  in  Billie's  room. 

I  was  standing  in  the  corridor  of  a  school  and  the  master  was 
dilating  on  the  absolute  necessity  at  times  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. Warming  to  his  subject,  he  said,  "And  we'll  use  it  in 
this  school  until  the  Committee  forbids  it.  We'll  have  order 
and  we  do  not  propose  to  be  frightened  from  our  duty  by  any 
official!"  He  had  just  punished  a  delinquent,  and  with  the 
rattan  ( he  was  accustomed  to  call  it  the  bamboo  indicus)  in  his 
left  hand  stood  facing  the  outer  door.  With  a  characteristic 
gesture  he  sheathed  the  rattan  by  pushing  it  up  his  left  sleeve, 
the  lower  end  resting  on  his  palm.  Just  as  he  was  fulminating 
against  the  embargo  on  corporal  punishment,  in  the  door  walked 
the  official.  Not  for  an  instant  feazed  by  her  entrance  he 
greeted  her  warmly  with  word  and  with  the  weaponless  hand. 

"Glad  you  have  come,  Mrs.  !    We  will  help  you  every 

way  we  can  in  your  assault  on  corporal  punishment.  You  will 
find  moral  suasion  in  the  discipline  of  this  building  as  absolutely 
paramount.  Won't  you  look  the  building  over?"  And  stiff 
as  to  his  left  arm,  he  escorted  her  to  the  office.  As  neat  a  bit 
of  acting  as  I  ever  saw.  He  probably  reasoned,  falsely,  that 
the  end  justified  the  means. 
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Pupil  Quota 

The  quota  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  has  engaged  the  attention 
and  promoted  discussion  for  school  committees,  and  super- 
intendents, and  teachers,  from  the  beginning.  The  custom 
used  to  prevail  in  a  schoolroom  that  any  point  short  of  complete 
saturation  was  permissible.  In  1880  a  special  committee  on 
primary  school  instruction  reported  an  excessive  number  of 
children  in  various  classes,  sometimes  running  as  high  as 
seventy.  The  dictum  was  announced  that  "forty  children  are 
all  that  one  woman  can  attend  to  properly;  the  first  duty  of 
the  Board  is  to  remedy  this  great  wrong."  Brave  words,  my 
good  sirs,  brave,  prophetic  words,  but  twenty  long  years  sped 
ere  any  lightening  of  the  load  was  ordered.  Fifty-six  pupils  to 
the  teacher  was  the  standard.  I  repeatedly  had  sixty-four,  and 
even  more,  and  I  have  seen  sixty-eight  or  sixty-nine  in  the 
room  of  an  overworked  .teacher  who  was  expected  "to  keep 
school"  and  to  radiate  sweet  reasonableness.  In  1900  —  auspi- 
cious beginning  of  the  century,  or  did  the  century  begin  in 
1899? —  the  quota  was  reduced  from  fifty-six  to  fifty  for  all 
grades  above  the  first  and  to  forty-two  in  the  first.  In  1907 
the  Regulations  were  amended  as  follows:  For  the  school  year 
1907-08,  one  teacher  for  every  forty-eight  pupils  belonging. 
For  the  school  year  1908-09,  one  teacher  for  every  forty-six 
pupils  belonging.  For  the  school  year  1909-10  and  thereafter, 
one  teacher  for  every  forty-four  pupils  belonging.  One 
teacher  for  every  forty-two  pupils  belonging  to  the  first  grade. 
In  1912  the  Regulations  were  amended  again  to  read:  For  the 
school  year  1911-12,  one  teacher  for  every  forty-two  pupils 
belonging  to  the  first  grade,  and  one  teacher  for  every  forty- 
four  pupils  belonging  to  the  other  grades.  For  the  school  year 
1912-13  and  thereafter,  one  teacher  for  every  forty  pupils 
belonging  in  all  grades.  In  1913  the  Regulations  were  amended 
to  read  as  follows :  Appointments  of  teachers  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  one  teacher  for  every  forty-four  pupils  belonging 
to  the  first  grade,  and  one  teacher  for  every  forty-six  pupils 
belonging  to  other  grades.  In  1914  the  Regulations  read  as 
follows:  Grades  I  to  VIII,  both  inclusive,  forty-four  pupils. 
In  1919  came  another  change  as  follows:  Grades  I,  VII  and 
VIII  —  forty  pupils.  Grades  II  to  VI,  inclusive,  forty-two. 
The  final  amendment  to  the  Regulations  took  place  in  1927, 
as  follows :  That  the  quota  of  pupils  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII 
shall  be  thirty-five. 
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Committeemen,  Teachers,  and  Officers 
On  August  31,  1929,  my  forty-six  years  of  happy  service 
terminate.  When*  I  attempt  to  discover  the  causes  operating 
for  my  happiness  I  find  them  to  be  many  and  to  have  been 
persistent  from  the  beginning  of  my  service.  As  a  young  man 
who  had  his  way  to  make,  I  needed  friends.  I  expected,  and 
certainly  received,  criticism,  advice,  and  help  from  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  The  master  of  the  school  and 
fellow  teachers  were  cordial  and  professional;  but  real,  genuine, 
heartening  encouragement  came  from  an  unexpected  quarter  — 
the  School  Committeemen.  At  the  time  of  my  election  there 
were  twentjr-four  members  of  the  School  Committee.  One 
became  well  acquainted  with  the  members  of  his  Division  Com- 
mittee, some  of  whom  were  accustomed  to  visit  the  schools 
often.  I  remember  one  such  man  who  invariably  spent  one 
day  a  week  in  the  schools.  These  visitors  did  not  pretend  to 
understand  the  technic  of  teaching  but  they  did  know  what,  as 
they  invariably  phrased  it,  was  "good  order.' '  They  reflected 
more  or  less  accurately  what  the  local  community  was  saying 
about  the  school  and  often  about  the  individual  teacher.  The 
size  of  the  committee  made  these  visits  possible,  but  when  the 
committee  of  twenty-four  was  changed  to  one  of  five  the  visits 
of  committeemen  ceased.  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  warm 
regard  towards  the  members  of  the  old  twenty-four  who  builded 
better  than  they  knew  and  who  encouraged  us  and  sustained 
our  hands.  The  members  of  the  Boston  School  Committee 
have,  in  general,  been  men  and  women  of  brains;  some  have 
displayed  conspicuous  energy  and  exceptional  constructive 
ability  and  their  contributions  to  the  school  system  will  be 
permanent.  Now  and  again  the  self  seeker  was  in  evidence, 
but  by  and  large,  committeemen  have  unselfishly  served  the 
city.  If  the  larger  committee  permitted  the  individual  mem- 
ber more  time  for  local  affairs,  the  present  smaller  committee 
gives  a  metropolitan  service  and  is  more  mobile  and  effective 
in  a  large  way.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  first  concern 
of  the  committee  has  ever  been  the  educational  well-being  of 
the  children  in  the  schools.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that. 
Aside  from  this  pupil  concern,  to  me  the  one  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  committee  —  the  old  or  the  present  — 
was,  and  is,  its  fairness  in  all  dealings  with  officers  and  with  the 
teaching  force.  In  the  countless  discussions  I  have  heard,  in 
open  meeting  and  in  camera,  the  final,  deciding  question  has 
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usually  been:  "What  is  just,  and  fair,  and  honest  for  all  con- 
cerned?" The  Boston  School  Committee  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  an  honorable  body. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  be  associated  with  the 
teaching  force  of  this  city.  A  high  order  of  work  is  asked 
from  the  teachers,  perhaps  as  high  as  may  be  expected  from 
any  in  the  land,  but  be  the  target  high,  very  high,  your  Boston 
teacher,  "dwelling  an  arrow's  flight  above  them  all,"  draws, 
aims,  and  hits.  He  has  the  tradition  and  the  habit  of  meeting 
requirements  and  then  going  beyond  them.  He  does  big 
things,  accomplishes  magnificent  results,  but  makes  no  talk 
about  it.  He  does  not  advertise  nor  cry  aloud  from  the 
housetops.  "Lighthouses  do  not  ring  bells  nor  fire  cannons 
to  call  attention  to  their  shining;  they  just  shine!"  My 
hat  is  doffed  to  the  Boston  teacher.  May  I  here  and  now 
gratefully  thank  him  for  what  he  has  ever  meant  to  me. 

And  my  associates,  past  and  present,  on  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents —  fine,  broad  and  noble  —  how  may  I  appraise 
you  and  not  appear  fulsome?  I  have  seen  you  in  the  quiet, 
ordinary,  everyday  routine  of  your  work,  and  I  have  seen 
you  again  under  pressure  of  more  kinds  and  of  intenser  severity 
than  is  wot  of  by  the  multitude,  but  I  have  never  seen  you 
flinch,  or  quail,  or  bend  to  the  popular  gale,  come  that  gale 
with  whatever  force  or  from  whatever  direction.  You  have 
been  and  are  staunch,  stable  and  steadfast  to  principle,  God 
bless  you ! 

Respectfully  submitted, 

AUGUSTINE  L.  RAFTER, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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Supervision 

"A  review  of  the  history  of  our  schools  teaches  lessons 
of  patience  and  perseverance  to  reformers  who  will  learn 
that  great  improvements  are  not  made  in  a  year;  lessons 
of  warning  to  conservatives  who  may  learn  to  take  care  lest 
their  conservatism  becomes  unreasonably  obstructive;  and 
lessons  of  hope  and  confidence  to  all  who  see  that  adequate 
education  for  the  children  of  the  people  can  only  come  from 
the  people." 

A  study  of  supervision  extending  over  the  past  three  hundred 
years  may  well  take  note  of  Superintendent  Seaver's  statement 
of  1903.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  patience  with  which 
accomplishments  were  worked  out,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  also  how  frequently  objectives  which  we  have  arrived 
at  in  these  past  ten  years  were  started  from  twenty  to  fifty 
years  ago  by  some  forward-looking  thinkers  in  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  or  the  Board  of  Superintendents  who  realized 
that  education  meant  enrichment  and  training. 

This  is  a  history  of  achievement.  The  accompanying 
graph  in  which  Mr.  Louis  J.  Fish  has  portrayed  the  changing 
ideals  in  the  supervision  of  schools  serves  to  mark  the  periods 
of  control,  inspection  and  cooperation, —  historic  types  of 
supervision  in  schools  as  elsewhere. 

In  the  early  days,  citizens,  members  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
men and  School  Committee,  were  required  by  law  to  visit 
the  schools;  they  had  a  controlling  influence  in  judging  and 
appointing  teachers,  etc.,  and  in  shaping  the  simple  educational 
policy  of  the  day.  In  the  next  period  the  appointment  of 
a  Board  of  Supervisors,  educational  experts,  duly  charged 
with  the  work  of  examining  both  teachers  and  pupils  as  the 
most  important  part  of  their  office,  put  the  inspection  of  schools 
on  an  educational  basis. 

As  Dr.  Eliot  said  in  1878,  "The  purpose  of  a  Board  of  Super- 
visors is  not  to  interfere  in  a  school,  not  to  criticize,  not  to 
condemn,  but  to  help.    Supervisors  are  not  only  inspectors, 
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but  teachers  —  teaching  a  class  —  a  pupil  —  a  teacher.  They 
are  free  to  concentrate  their  thoughts  upon  improvement  of 
instruction  rather  than  testing  or  to  suggest  what  may  be 
left  undone  as  well  as  what  may  be  done." 

Very  soon  this  Board  found  that  inspection  was  not  the  end 
and  aim  of  supervision  —  questions  from  the  teachers  in- 
dicated a  live  interest  in  the  improvement  of  their  work  and 
very  easily  prepared  for  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents.  Under  the  leadership  of  Stratton  D.  Brooks, 
there  was  set  up  the  ideal  of  Modern  Supervision  —  "an 
organization  that  provides  for  the  fullest  consideration  of 
educational  policies  by  teachers,  principals  and  by  the  super- 
visory force  wherein  every  major  problem  may  be  discussed 
in  fullest  harmony  and  with  most  complete  information." 
His  administration  of  the  Boston  schools  marks  a  well  es- 
tablished practice  of  teacher  cooperation. 

A  study  of  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  follows: 


As  a  Board  — in  1876 

1.  To  make  questions  and  super- 

vise examinations  for  gradu- 
ates of  high  and  grammar 
schools. 

2.  To    examine    candidates  for 

teaching  certificates. 

3.  To    designate    one    of  their 

number  to  visit  evening 
schools. 

4.  To  perform  such  other  duties 

as  the  School  Committee 
may  require. 


As  Individuals 

To  visit  and  examine  schools  twice 
a  year. 

To  visit  all  schools. 

To  visit  and  examine  evening 
schools. 

To  collate  and  combine  reports. 

To  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  School  Committee  may  re- 
quire. 


Duties  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
The  Board  of  Superintendents  shall  give  written  opinions 
on  any  question  when  so  required  by  the  Superintendent, 
the  School  Committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof;  and 
may  present  to  the  School  Committee  recommendations  on 
its  own  initiative  whenever  occasion  warrants. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  shall  report  with  recom- 
mendations to  the  Superintendent  concerning  all  new  courses 
of  study  and  on  any  modifications  of  or  deviations  from  estab- 
lished courses  of  study. 
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The  Board  of  Superintendents  shall  report  with  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  introduction  or  discontinuance  of 
text-books  and  dictionaries. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  shall  approve  books  of  refer- 
ence and  educational  material  used  in  the  schools  and  cyclo- 
pedias, atlases,  globes,  maps  and  charts,  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  shall  establish  graded  lists 
of  candidates  eligible  for  appointment  as  teachers  and  members 
of  the  supervising  staff  who  have  been  examined  by  the  Board 
of  Examiners. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  shall  issue  certificates  of 
qualification  to  graduates  of  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City 
of  Boston  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

The  names  of  graduates  of  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City 
of  Boston  shall  be  arranged  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
in  suitable  graded  eligible  lists  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
ratings.  Holders  of  valid  Normal  School  or  Teachers  College 
certificates  who  are  not  in  permanent  service  may  be  annually 
regraded  on  the  eligible  lists  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
during  the  period  of  validity  of  said  certificates. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  shall  establish  rated  lists  for 
promotion  within  the  service  as  may  be  required  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  shall  determine  the  eligibility  of  candidates  for 
rating  on  these  lists.  These  rated  lists,  when  established,  shall 
remain  valid  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  thirtieth  day 
of  June  of  the  school  year  in  which  the  lists  are  established. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  shall  issue  all  certificates  of 
qualification  and  licenses. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  shall  direct  promotional 
examinations  of  teachers  in  accordance  with  the  regulations, 
and  shall  issue  to  each  person  passing  these  examinations  a 
certificate  to  that  effect. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  shall  certify  to  the  Business 
Manager  the  names  of  teachers  who  have  successfully  passed 
the  promotional  examinations. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  shall  determine  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  to  the  Latin  schools,  to  the  day  and  evening  high 
schools,  and  to  such  other  schools,  classes  and  courses  as  may 
be  provided  for  and  maintained  by  the  School  Committee. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  shall,  annually,  in  the  month 
of  June,  obtain  from  the  principals  of  the  various  schools  and 
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the  principal  of  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
on  suitable  forms,  reports  of  the  standing  in  scholarship  and 
conduct  of  the  pupils  belonging  to  the  graduating  grades 
and  classes,  with  the  recommendations  of  the  principals  with 
respect  to  the  granting  of  diplomas,  and  shall  determine  the 
award  of  the  same. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  shall  determine  the  award 
of  diplomas  to  pupils  successfully  completing  in  the  summer 
review  schools  the  prescribed  course  of  study  of  the  day  elemen- 
tary, day  intermediate  or  day  high  schools. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  shall,  near  the  close  of  the 
term  of  the  evening  schools,  obtain  suitable  reports  from  the 
respective  principals  of  the  standing  in  scholarship  and  conduct 
of  the  pupils  in  such  schools  who  are  candidates  for  diplomas, 
and  shall  decide  the  award  of  certificates  and  diplomas. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  shall  determine  the  award 
of  Franklin  medals,  and  no  other  medals  or  prizes  shall  be 
awarded  in  any  of  the  schools  except  with  the  express  approval 
of  said  board. 

The  Assistant  Superintendents  shall,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent,  visit  the  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  regarding  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers, 
the  progress  of  the  pupils,  the  observance  of  the  regulations  and 
courses  of  study,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  schools. 
The  results  of  such  visits,  with  such  remarks,  recommendations 
and  suggestions  as  may  seem  desirable,  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Superintendent  in  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as 
he  shall  prescribe.  Such  reports  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the 
Superintendent's  office  and  be  open  only  to  the  inspection  of 
the  members  of  the  School  Committee. 

The  Assistant  Superintendents  are  the  direct  representatives 
of  the  Superintendent  in  the  schools,  districts,  departments,  or 
activities  to  which  they  are  assigned,  and  as  such  may  exercise 
full  authority  not  contrary  to  the  rules  and  regulations,  the 
orders  of  the  School  Committee  or  the  instructions  of  the 
Superintendent  with  respect  to  all  matters  of  organization, 
instruction  and  discipline.  They  may,  in  their  discretion, 
exercise  any  or  all  duties  assigned  to  directors,  supervisors, 
principals  or  teachers  in  such  schools,  districts,  departments, 
or  activities. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  and  each  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent shall  perform  all  other  duties  and  exercise  all  other 
authority  conferred  upon  them  by  the  regulations. 
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The  Board  of  Superintendents  shall  determine,  annually,  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  service,  for  what  grade  or 
grades  of  certificates  examinations  shall  be  given,  and  shall 
transmit  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  necessary  instructions 
relative  thereto. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  shall  establish  bases  of  rating 
for  examination  for  certificates  of  qualification. 

The  Growth  of  Cooperative  Supervision 
"Yet,  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages,  one  increasing  purpose  runs 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  by  the  process  of  the  suns." 

As  one  reads  the  history  of  supervision  in  our  city  and  turns 
from  the  autocratic  control  of  the  early  days  to  the  cooperative 
enterprise  of  later  years,  one  realizes  that  something  more  than 
changes  in  assignment  is  revealed  here.  You  see  the  great 
ideals  of  democracy  in  education  and  in  life  working  like  a 
leaven  through  all  these  jrears  until  "open  convenants  openly 
arrived  at,"  as  Dr.  Courtis  so  aptly  quotes,  become  the  founda- 
tions of  modern  supervision  and  make  supervision  today  truly 
a  cooperative  and  constructive  undertaking. 

From  the  beginning  in  1876,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  has 
attempted  no  autocratic  control;  on  the  contrary,  the  Board 
has  welcomed  suggestions  and  questions  of  the  teachers  and  it 
is  of  interest  today  to  find  the  roots  of  great  educational  pro- 
cedures set  way  back  in  the  past. 

Supervisors,  men  and  women,  have  come  and  gone  and  each 
has  left  a  record  of  high  purpose,  scholarly  attainment  and 
unselfish  devotion  in  his  work  for  the  schools  of  Boston. 
Throughout  the  history  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  from 
the  start,  a  process  of  liberalization  has  grown.  This  process 
had  three  outcomes: 

1.  Better  preparation  of  teachers 

2.  Improvement  of  teaching  methods 

3.  Establishment  of  new  aims  in  classroom  procedure. 
From  the  first,  there  has  been  a  thorough  understanding 

that  improved  teaching  meant  a  more  liberal  education  for  the 
teacher.  Very  early,  conferences  were  held,  directed  by  super- 
visors; the  Teachers  School  of  Science  opened  its  doors,  and 
Saturday  lectures  became  the  order  of  the  day.  In  the  early 
days  the  principals  and  teachers  were  urged  to  collect  a  pro- 
fessional library  so  that  all  might  have  easy  access  to  the  best 
in  the  educational  world.  From  that  time  to  this,  improve- 
ment in  service  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Board  of  Superinten- 
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dents,  and,  while  the  well-attended  and  splendid  courses  now 
given  at  Teachers  College  have  replaced  the  conferences  of  long 
ago,  the  courses  of  today  had  their  beginnings  in  the  early  80's, 
in  the  meetings  called  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  with  groups 
of  teachers  for  demonstration  lessons  in  individual  classrooms. 
The  establishment  of  yearly  visiting  days,  too,  in  the  80's  was 
with  the  understanding  that  the  teachers  could  not  teach  unless 
an  enriched  knowledge  and  a  clearer  and  higher  vision  were 
theirs. 

Not  only  improvement  in  the  service,  but  a  constantly  lifted 
requirement  for  entrance  into  the  teaching  staff  came  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  In  1889  the  course  of  train- 
ing in  the  Boston  Normal  School  was  extended  to  a  year  and  a 
half  and  then  successively  to  two  years  in  1892,  three  years  in 
1913  and  in  1929  all  courses  in  training  were  established  as 
degree  courses  —  a  four-year  requirement  for  teaching  in  all 
grades  from  kindergarten  through  the  intermediate  school. 

Then,  too,  requirements  for  examined  candidates  were  set 
up,  constantly  lifting  standards  requiring  normal  school 
graduation  or  graduation  from  a  professional  school,  with  the 
qualifications  for  high  school  teaching,  a  college  degree,  as  far 
back  as  1900.  The  examinations  also  changed  from  an  ele- 
mentary examination  in  a  variety  of  fields  to  intensive  examina- 
tions in  fields  limited  to  a  major  and  related  minors.  Appoint- 
ment of  teachers  were  made  in  the  field  of  their  major  subject, 
thus  guaranteeing  specialized  preparation  in  subject  to  be 
taught.  For  many  years,  then,  there  followed  the  further 
attempts  at  improvement  in  the  service  through  long  estab- 
lished promotional  courses  for  teachers,  under  which  require- 
ment each  teacher  was  required  to  pursue  courses  carrying  aca- 
demic credit  or  associated  with  her  work  in  some  way  —  com- 
pleting thus,  at  least,  six  promotional  courses  in  the  first  six 
years  of  her  appointment. 

Improvement  of  the  teaching  body  went  on  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  through 
Conferences 
Demonstration  lessons 

Lifted  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  teaching 
field 

College  courses  for  all  teachers 
Required  improvement  courses  for  new  teachers 
Established  requirements  for  promotion  to  advanced 
positions. 
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Appointment  to  executive  positions,  administrative  and 
supervisory,  was  a  matter  discretionary  with  the  Superintendent 
until  1918.  In  this  year  a  method  of  rating  candidates  for 
advanced  positions  was  set  up  and  since  then  definite  require- 
ments have  been  maintained  and  all  promotions  have  been 
opened  to  a  city- wide  competition. 

Thus  has  the  Board  of  Superintendents  kept  faith.  The  work 
has  increased  so  that  special  duties  pertaining  to  examinations 
and  ratings  had  to  be  passed  over  to  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
who  now  function  in  this  particular  phase  of  the  work. 

The  second  phase  of  the  work  set  for  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors in  1876  was  the  visiting  and  rating  of  teachers.  From  the 
inspection  of  the  teacher  and  the  setting  of  examinations  for 
the  pupils  this  phase  of  supervision  has  advanced  to  a  multiple 
type  of  supervisory  activities  in  which  principals,  directors  of 
special  departments,  submasters,  master's  assistants  and  depart- 
ment heads  in  high  schools  all  share.  The  improvement 
of  instruction  thus  becomes  a  cooperative  process. 

In  1878  a  far-sighted  member  of  the  School  Board  tried  to 
keep  one  school  for  experimental  purposes,  but  in  this  he  failed. 
At  the  same  time  a  director  of  primary  education  was  pro- 
posed. Although  a  director  of  primary  instruction  was  not 
appointed  for  forty  years,  directors  of  individual  departments 
were  soon  appointed  in  order  that  teachers  of  these  subjects 
might  have  skilled  leadership  in  the  fields  of  art,  music,  kinder- 
garten, household  science  and  physical  education.  In  1906 
teachers  in  temporary  service  were  placed  in  charge  of  a 
director. 

In  May,  1883,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was  ordered  by 
the  School  Board  to  revise  the  courses  of  study.  Questions 
had  been  sent  to  individual  teachers  and  principals  by  the 
Superintendent  concerning  the  vital  needs  in  this  subject  and 
the  new  course  of  study  was  to  be  written  in  the  light  of  this 
questionnaire.  Next  came  the  adjustment  of  the  teachers  to 
this,  helping  them  to  understand  its  scope  —  its  distributions, 
etc.  The  courses  of  study  now  in  use  seem  very  voluminous 
compared  to  these  little  treatises  which  established  the  require- 
ments of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  in  two  very  small 
pamphlets. 

In  these  days  of  many  books  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
when  the  supervision  of  schools  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  new  Board  of  Supervisors,  school  books  were  few  and  far 
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between.  For  example,  in  Grade  I  there  was  one  primer  and 
one  reading  book;  today,  there  are  dozens  of  sets  of  wonder- 
fully illustrated  readers  by  means  of  which  the  pupils  of  Grade  I 
are  introduced  to  life's  greatest  resource,  books.  No  group  of 
supervisory  officers  could  make  much  headway  with  the 
improvement  of  instruction  with  so  meager  a  basic  supply  of 
books.  Soon  the  " supplementary"  or  travelling  sets  of  books 
were  introduced  and  children  in  all  grades  came  into  their 
heritage  of  good  literature.  " Journey"  geographies,  histories, 
fiction,  passed  from  school  to  school  and  from  grade  to  grade  in 
sets  of  fifteen. 

These  " supplementary  readers"  did  more  to  improve  instruc- 
tion and  extend  the  mental  horizon  of  the  children  than  any 
other  influence  at  that  time.  This  was  soon  followed  by 
cooperation  with  the  Public  Library,  and  thus  was  built  up  one 
of  the  greatest  influences  in  improving  instruction  that  has 
been  a  part  of  our  school  history,  as  children  learned  to  know 
and  use  the  treasures  in  the  branch  and  main  libraries. 

As  early  as  1881  the  teachers  in  the  high  schools  were  asked 
to  select  books  which  would  be  useful  for  their  work,  and  thus 
began  the  text-book  councils  of  all  schools  today  —  so  valuable 
a  means  of  cooperation,  and  functioning  so  perfectly  that  we 
seem  to  have  had  them  always. 

As  far  back  as  1879  there  came  a  plea  for  individualized 
instruction  and  the  modern-sounding  suggestion  that  children 
be  taught  in  groups  so  that  they  could  progress  more  naturally. 

In  1885  Superintendent  Seaver  suggested  the  homogeneous 
grouping  of  pupils  through  frequent  reclassification  and  pro- 
motions,—  he  also  suggested  a  twofold  plan  for  organizing 
schools  so  that  able  children  could  advance  faster  by  working 
on  different  programs  at  the  beginning  and  middle  of  course. 
These  suggestions  were  not  followed  at  once,  but  later  as  sound 
sense  seemed  to  prove  their  wisdom,  classes  for  rapid  advance- 
ment and  the  A,  B  or  C  group  were  organized. 

In  the  90's  came  the  plan  for  the  enrichment  of  the  curric- 
ulum and  through  elementary  beginnings  of  algebra,  French 
and  science  in  the  upper  grades,  there  was  forecasted  the 
thriving  intermediate  school  movement  as  we  know  it  today. 

The  year  1906  brought  the  change  from  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  under  the  leadership  of 
Stratton  D.  Brooks.  Superintendent  Brooks,  convinced  that 
teachers  should  have  a  still  larger  share  in  the  work  of  admin- 
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istering  schools,  formed  Committees  on  Betterment  in  each 
study.  These  committees  have  persisted  throughout  the  years, 
establishing  new  curricula,  advising  on  text-books  and  educa- 
tional material,  cooperating  in  rating  plans,  planning  and 
marking  examination  papers  and  meeting  as  advisory  com- 
mittees on  high  school  subjects.  Thus  was  supervision, 
which  in  its  last  analysis  means  the  improvement  of  instruction, 
begun  on  a  broad  basis  as  a  cooperative,  constructive  enterprise. 

Through  these  years  the  special  fields  of  music,  art,  physical 
education,  kindergartens,  household  science  and  arts,  etc., 
were  set  off  for  special  guidance  and  leadership  under  skilled 
workers  and  to  these  directors  has  been  left  a  very  large  share 
of  administration  and  direction  of  the  problems  in  their  field. 

These  directors  were  followed  by  the  appointment  of  directors 
of  special  classes  and  vocational  guidance;  assistants,  educa- 
tional measurement;  a  director  of  evening  schools;  a  super- 
visor of  substitutes  charged  with  the  assignment  and  super- 
vision of  teachers  in  temporary  service.  To  these  were  added 
the  direction  of  the  practice  work  of  the  normal  school  students, 
supervisors  of  primary  schools,  a  director  of  penmanship  and 
supervisors  of  elementary  education. 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  perhaps  the  greatest  monument  to 
teacher  cooperation  is  the  Intermediate  or  Junior  High  School, 
as  it  has  developed  in  our  city.  The  small  but  sure  beginnings, 
as  enrichment  of  the  courses  of  study  in  the  later  grades  of  the 
elementary  school,  the  dropping  of  the  old  ninth  grade  in  1906 
and  the  establishment  of  a  definite  six-year  program  of  educa- 
tion under  the  leadership  of  Superintendent  Burke,  has  fol- 
lowed in  a  system  of  intermediate  schools  which  speak  for 
themselves  through  the  splendid  achievements  of  their  pupils 
as  we  follow  them  in  high  school.  Curricula,  text-books,  pro- 
grams, all  were  built  through  teacher  cooperation,  working  with 
Assistant  Superintendent  Burke,  Assistant  Superintendent 
Ballou,  Assistant  Superintendent  Gould.  Co-equal  to  this,  in 
the  effort  to  improve  instruction,  has  been  the  splendid  results 
of  teacher  cooperation  as  shown  in  the  character  training 
work  of  the  past  few  years  —  a  cooperative  study  that  has 
made  for  itself  a  national  reputation. 

But,  though  teacher  cooperation  is  at  the  basis  of  modern 
constructive  creative  supervision,  there  must  be  leadership  in 
this  work.  In  this  leadership  those  who  in  the  end  are  respon- 
sible for  supervision,  namely,  principals,  directors,  supervisors, 
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Assistant  Superintendents,  must  possess  the  qualities  of  real 
leadership  —  vision,  knowledge,  skill  (technical  and  social), 
energy  and  insight.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  most  important  are 
vision  to  see  the  task  and  energy  to  get  it  done  as  a  cooperative 
effort;  to  lead  with  out  domination,  to  control  without  autoc- 
racy or  arrogance.  To  this  end,  the  development  of  the 
right  type  of  supervision,  Superintendent  Burke  planned 
for  the  study  of  this  field  first,  in  a  lecture  course  given  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  at  Teachers  College;  secondly,  by  a 
series  of  conferences  for  elementary  principals,  given  by  Mr. 
George  A.  Myrick  of  Harvard  University,  and  a  series  of  con- 
ferences given  by  Professor  Davis  for  high  school  teachers  and 
principals. 

This  led  to  the  assignment  of  this  entire  field  of  work  to  the 
writer,  who  at  once  organized  a  Council  of  Elementary  Super- 
vision consisting  of  principals  and  directors  in  the  field  of  ele- 
mentary education.  Each  principal  has  organized  his  own 
teachers'  committee  in  the  field  chosen,  to  the  end  that  certain 
approved  units  of  instruction  may  be  sent  out  to  the  teaching 
force  next  year  —  a  step  toward  improving  instruction  along 
modern  lines  by  definite  examples  based  on  actual  teaching 
experiences. 

We  have  traced  the  three  phases  of  supervision  in  the  improve- 
ment of  instruction  through  the  establishment  of  constantly 
lifted  standards  of  scholarship  for  the  teaching  force,  a  con- 
stantly enriched  equipment  and  a  deepening  interest  in  class- 
room procedure. 

There  remains,  now,  the  most  important  question,  namely, 
the  administration  of  supervision  by  principals,  directors,  heads 
of  departments,  supervisors,  assistant  superintendents,  in  short, 
by  all  who  are  charged  with  leadership  in  this  field. 

There  may  be  raised  standards  of  scholarship,  fine  equipment 
and  revived  interest  in  technique,  but  if  the  administrative 
head  is  not  in  touch  with  the  new  thought  in  supervision,  all 
these  are  in  vain.  Though  "the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened 
by  the  process  of  the  suns,"  there  is  still  clinging  to  the  super- 
visory office  the  tradition  that  the  supervisor  knows  —  that 
the  supervisor's  plans  must  be  followed,  and  that  the  supervisor 
will  tell  the  teacher  how  to  do  the  work.  The  supervisor 
should  possess  skill  beyond  and  above  his  co-workers,  but  he 
may  not  have  had  a  broad  teaching  experience  into  which  his 
subject  fits  as  one  of  the  parts  of  a  great  mosaic.    This  the 
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classroom  teacher  has  had,  and  from  this  standpoint  her  view 
will  be  of  great  help  in  any  supervision  in  a  special  field. 

Supervision  should  share  with  the  teachers,  then,  the 
responsibility  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  and  should 
become  from  the  beginning  a  cooperative  enterprise.  Super- 
vision means  the  release  of  teaching  energy  through  self- 
expression  in  a  cooperative  educational  enterprise.  Teaching 
is  the  liberation  of  spiritual  energy  in  the  pupil  in  the  form 
of  responses,  and  supervision  means  the  growth  of  the  teacher, 
because  she,  too,  is  doing  creative  work  through  energies 
exercised  under  fine  leadership,  not  inhibited  by  autocratic 
control. 

The  center  of  instruction  is  the  pupil  and  his  reaction  to  the 
classroom  procedure  is  what  is  supervised.  True  supervision 
is  an  intensive  study  of  the  pupil's  response  and  the  measure 
and  value  of  his  activity  is  the  measure  and  value  of  the 
teaching  ability  of  the  teacher.  It  is  for  the  good  of  the 
pupil  that  supervision  exists,  not  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a 
teacher's  methods,  but  to  judge  of  those  methods  in  their 
effect  upon  the  pupil.  This  means  the  release  of  the  teacher's 
energy,  for  she,  too,  is  concentrating  on  the  pupil,  and  study- 
ing his  reaction,  and  in  the  light  of  her  study  is  changing  her 
methods.  With  the  pupil  as  the  center,  the  teacher  and  the 
supervisory  officer  cooperating  in  his  progress,  we  have  the 
three  factors  in  educational  supervision. 

Let  us  build  this  thought  of  supervision  as  a  cooperative 
activity  in  a  philosophy  which  is  an  expression  of  our  faith. 
Fundamentally,  our  situation  is  that  we  are  dealing  with 
human  beings.   What  is  the  basis  of  our  relationship  with  them? 

1.  We  are  living  in  a  democracy,  and  this  involves 
understanding  and  unselfishness. 

2.  Each  teacher  should  be  a  contributor  to  any 
school  or  department  plan.  The  first  meeting  of 
the  year  may  well  be  given  over  to  the  choice  of 
objectives  for  the  year's  supervision.  Build  the 
year's  work  in  faculty  meetings  and  classroom  visita- 
tion around  these  objectives.  Inspire  the  teachers  to 
use  their  initiative  in  working  out  the  accepted  plan. 

3.  As  the  classes  are  visited,  commend  evidence 
of  creative  work.  Many  teachers  need  simply  "a 
task,  a  plan  and  freedom"  to  carry  out  the  plan  to 
become  superior  teachers. 
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4.  Build  into  the  teacher's  mind  the  thought  that 
you  respect  her  personality  and  value  her  opinion  as 
she  should  respect  the  personality  of  her  pupils,  and 
value  the  expression  of  this  real  thought. 

It  is  difficult  to  build  this  new  thought  upon  old  traditions, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  turn  from  the  old  thought  that  the  teacher 
is  not  there  simply  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  super- 
visor. The  teacher  may  be  helped  to  understand  that  it  is 
pupils'  responses  that  are  supervised  and  that  she  is  judged 
in  the  light  of  these  responses.  In  this  way  she  will  set  up 
new  aims  and  establish  a  more  careful  technique. 

What  are  the  forms  in  which  supervision  has  expressed 
itself? 

First  —  inspection  —  the  too  common  practice  of  the  casual 
visit  in  which  one  sees  a  quiet,  orderly  classroom  and  no  more. 

Secondly,  dictation.  This  is  the  type  of  supervision  in 
which  the  order  for  procedure  is  issued  at  a  meeting  and  then 
the  visit  of  inspection  follows  to  see  that  directions  have 
been  carried  out.  This  is  a  thoroughly  fatal  procedure  as 
far  as  the  development  of  either  interest  or  initiative  of  the 
teachers  is  concerned.  There  is  no  challenge  in  this  type  of 
school  administration  to  the  best  in  the  teacher,  and  the 
result  is  an  inevitable  slowing  down  and  an  atrophy  of  teaching 
power,  a  deadening  process  of  living  by  orders  with  a  cor- 
responding loss  of  interest  in  the  school  as  an  agency  serving 
the  child. 

Third,  is  the  type  of  supervision,  which,  finding  something 
to  commend,  leaves  a  pleasant  atmosphere  in  its  wake  and 
nothing  more.  There  is  no  challenge  here  to  the  best  and 
no  inspiration  for  professional  growth. 

Neither  of  these  types  of  supervision  is  educational.  What 
is  the  type  of  visitation  which  means  leadership  —  the  true 
function  of  the  supervisor?  Visitation  to  find  whether  goals 
mutually  set  up  are  being  reached  and  the  method  of  attain- 
ment —  goals  mutually  set  up  I  have  said  —  for  the  best 
method  for  professional  growth  is  the  "open  convenants,  openly 
arrived  at,"  under  which  nations  too  may  live  cooperatively. 

Let  me  discuss  with  you  a  possible  plan  for  classroom  visita- 
tion. Possible  goals  are  suggested  all  through.  During  one 
term  the  attention  of  your  group  may  be  centered  on  the 
product,  another  on  the  setting  and  visits  may  be  made  with 
these  objects  in  mind. 
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Suggested  Plan  for  the  Supervision  of  Instruction 
I.    The  Product 

1.  Are  individual  results  checked  up  in  an  efficient 

manner? 

2.  Does  product  give  new  light  on  pupil's  ability? 

3.  Does  individual  pupil  know  how  to  correct  his 

error? 

4.  Is  individual   maximum  effort   recognized  and 

commended?    (Not  enough  of  this  done.) 
II.    Class  Participation 

1.  Is  the  class  a  social  unit? 

2.  Does  class  response  reveal  — 

a.  Type  of  lesson  procedure'.' 

b.  Teacher  mastery  of  technique   and  subject 

matter? 

c.  The  establishment  of  right  life  attitudes  — 

(1)  Speech,  posture 

(2)  Cooperation,  courtesy,  industry  and 

individual  thinking 

(3)  Courage  in  failure  (inferiority  com- 

plex) . 

III.    The  Setting  of  the  Lesson 

1.  Is  the  classroom  equipped  for  efficient  service? 

2.  Does  the  environment  contribute  to  the  training 

of  right  emotions? 

What  are  the  teaching  types  which  are  to  be  found  in  any 
group?    They  are, —  1,  dynamic;   2,    static;   3,  indifferent. 

The  dynamic  teacher  is  of  two  types  —  the  one  strong, 
steady,  permanent  power  —  the  other  with  unsteady,  temporary 
power  with  more  ability  than  she  uses.  These  teachers  need 
leadership,  they  need  to  understand  the  new  viewpoint  in 
supervision  and  they  need  to  work  towards  it. 

There  is,  too,  the  static  teacher,  of  limited  capacity,  doing 
her  best  at  all  times  and  growing  through  it  all.  I  regret  to  say 
there  are  teachers,  too,  who  are  indifferent,  who  need  to  be 
urged  to  higher  endeavor,  but  these  are  in  the  minority  and 
once  aroused  to  possibilities  in  themselves  take  on  new  life. 

Supervision  includes  in  its  field  more  than  classroom  visita- 
tion. Classroom  visitation  means  a  careful  study  of  the  situa- 
tion according  to  some  plan.  The  casual  visit  cannot  be  a 
basis  for  criticism.  It  is  impossible  to  get  a  good  cross  section 
under  a  half -hour  visit  only. 
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If  you  are  to  improve  the  work  of  the  individual  teacher  then, 
conferences  are  necessary  and  the  understanding  that  improve- 
ment means  the  free  acceptance  of  the  improving  principles  by 
the  individual  who  is  to  be  improved.  All  that  I  have  tried  to 
say  is  said  so  much  better  in  the  following  paragraph  taken 
from  " Trends  of  Professional  Supervision"  that  I  am  inserting 
it  here : 

"The  good  supervisor  is  so  thoroughly  democratic  and 
socialized  in  his  attitude  that  an  esprit  de  corps  of  teachers  and 
pupils  is  inevitable.  True  democracy  does  not  mean  weak- 
ness, but  strength.  It  is  not  social  organization,  with  all 
members  at  a  dead  level.  A  democratic  situation  makes 
possible  the  ready  gravitation  of  the  various  members  of  the 
group  to  those  places  and  stations  which  they  are  best  fitted 
to  fill.  The  good  supervisor  is  better  equipped  to  play  his  part 
than  are  any  of  his  teachers,  or  else  he  is  not  a  good  supervisor 
—  i.  e.,  he  is  not  a  good  supervisor  for  that  particular  situation. 
If  he  is  thoroughly  socialized  he  cannot  be  an  egotist  although 
aware  of  his  powers  and  gifts.  He  knows  there  can  be  no 
leader  without  followers.  He  knows  that  he  is  a  participant 
in  a  group  enterprise,  the  success  of  which  depends  upon  the 
appropriate  response  by  each  member.  He  gives  expression 
to  his  best  thought  and  reciprocates  by  attending  to  the  worthy 
expression  of  others.  He  cooperates  for  the  welfare  of  all  and 
is  effective  in  organizing  forces  to  this  end.  He  knows  his  part 
and  plays  it.  He  is  fearless  because  he  has  thought  through 
his  province,  the  attending  responsibilities  and  the  possibilities 
which  are  dependent  upon  him.  He  is  just  but  not  harsh;  he 
is  sympathetic  but  strong;  kindly  but  keen;  generous  but  not 
extravagant.  He  seeks  the  maximum  professional  growth  and 
satisfaction  for  every  teacher  under  his  direction.'7 

A  study  of  the  following  self- rating  sheet  for  supervisory 
officers  may  result  in  changed  attitudes.  The  questions  are 
asked  under  three  headings: 

1.  Training  for  the  Supervision  of  Instruction 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  Objectives  of  Supervision 

3.  Individual  Traits  of  the  Supervisor. 

I.    Training  for  the  Supervision  of  Instruction 

1.  Have  I  the  education  of  a  man  or  woman  of 

culture? 

2.  Have  I  expert  knowledge  in  my  special  field, 

knowledge  of  educational  procedure? 
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3.    Do  I  stand  out  as  a  skilled  worker  in  this  field? 
Do  my  contemporaries  so  regard  me? 
II.    Knowledge  of  the  Objectives  of  Supervision 

1.  To  improve  technique 

Have  I  sufficient  skill  to  improve  teaching  tech- 
nique in  the  department  or  school  under  my 
charge? 

2.  To  organize  curricula 

Do  I  know  educational  aims  and  values  so  well 
that  1  can  encourage  flexibility  in  method,  and 
an  enriched  and  varied  curriculum  adapted  to 
pupils'  needs? 

(The  revolt  against  mass  instruction  is  going  on  everywhere 
today  and  means  an  awakening  to  the  individual  differences  of 
children  and  their  needs.  I 

3.  To  train  teachers 

Am  1  professional  enough  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  my  associates,  accord  generous  credit  to  their 
achievements,  and  give  them  the  freedom  which 
each  individual  needs  for  his  development? 

4.  To  evaluate  teaching  power 

.").    To  conduct  my  department  as  a  cooperative 
enterprise 

Have  I  a  plan  by  which  I  measure  classroom 
achievement? 
III.    Individual  Traits  of  the  Supervisor 
1.  Professional 

a.  Have   1   ability   to   formulate   an  educa- 

tional policy  for  solution  of  problems  in 
my  department  or  school*.' 

b.  Am  I  able  to  inspire  my  associates  with 

confidence  in  my  leadership? 

c.  Am  I  able  to  work  loyally  and  cooperatively 

with  my  associates  and  superiors? 

d.  Am  I  able  to  put  myself  in  another's  place 

and  get  his  viewpoint  of  my  procedure? 
(The  most  important  thing  for  successful 
supervision.) 
Do  I  think  and  speak  and  act  the  truth'.' 
/.    Have   I   sufficient  courage  to  stand  for 
principle? 

g.    Have  I  an  abiding  sense  of  justice? 
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//.    Am  I  able  to  administer  a  department  in 
the  light  of  democratic  ideals? 
2.    Social  Qualities  of  the  Supervisor 

a.  Am  I  open-minded  and  ready  to  receive 

suggestions? 

b.  Have  I  a  sense  of  humor? 

c.  Are  my  speech  and  manners  in  accord  with 

social  demands? 

d.  Have  1  some  community  interest  which  will 

broaden  my  mental  horizon? 
c    Do  I  render  a  worthwhile  and  constantly 
constructive  service? 
Much  more  could  be  written  on  supervision.    It  is  first 
of  all  a  great  human  undertaking.    It  has,  as  all  human  work 
has,  its  days  of  exaltation  and  its  days  of  great  depression.  It 
calls  for  great  understanding  more  than  for  great  power.    If  it 
goes  on  in  a  spirit  of  regard  for  those  supervised,  it  must 
inevitably  build  a  fund  of  confidence  and  loyalty  in  the  teaching 
group.    To  be  worthy  of  this  is  to  succeed  as  a  supervisor. 
As  I  sec  our  work  here,  it  lies  along  these  lines: 

L    Development  of  right  objectives  in  supervision 

2.  Establishment  of  a  cooperative  procedure 

3.  Study  of  varying  types  of  technique  as  avenues 
for  liberation  of  energy  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


MARY  C.  MELLYN, 

A  ssista  n  t  Superintendent . 
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The  history  of  education  in  Boston  reveals  that,  with  the 
exception  of  reading  and  writing,  all  regular  subjects  of  today's 
curricula  were  at  one  time  innovations — "fads  and  fancies/' 
if  you  will,  and  indicates  that,  as  the  years  pass  on  and  ideals 
and  conditions  of  living  change,  subjects  now  classed  as 
"special"  may  also  become  accepted  as  regular,  and  still 
other  and  newer  subjects  inject  themselves  as  the  "fads  and 
fancies"  of  the  future. 

The  following  statements  are  taken  largely  from  reports 
of  the  administrators  of  the  subjects  reviewed. 

Art  Education 

Drawing,  referred  to  in  early  reports  as  Art  Education, 
was  first  introduced  at  the  English  High  School  where  it  was, 
from  1827  to  1836,  a  "permitted"  subject,  more  or  less  of 
"an  accomplishment  for  those  whose  leisure  might  be  amused 
by  its  exercise."  Not  until  1853  was  the  first  regular  teacher 
appointed  to  teach  drawing  in  a  high  school. 

In  1848  drawing  was  also  "put  upon  the  list"  of  grammar 
school  studies,  but  it  was  still  treated  as  an  "ornamental 
branch,"  and  very  little  was  taught  before  1856,  when  the 
drawing  teachers  assigned  to  the  English  High,  Girls'  High 
and  Normal,  and  Roxbury  High  Schools  began  to  supervise 
the  work  in  the  grammar  schools. 

The  School  Committee,  represented  by  its  special  committee 
on  drawing,  the  Legislature,  and  influential  business  interests 
recognized  "this  essential  branch  of  general  education  as  a 
thing  of  use  in  every  department  of  business  and  every  condi- 
tion of  life";  and  accordingly,  the  Legislature,  on  May  16, 
1870,  passed  an  act  requiring  cities  and  towns  having  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  to  make  provision  annually  for  free 
instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons 
over  fifteen  years  of  age.  This  act  led  to  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  Art  School 
at  South  Kensington,  London,  as  supervisor  and  director  of 
drawing,  on  June  1,  1871;   and  with  this  appointment  the 
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stu<ty  of  drawing  began  to  be  taken  seriously  in  the  schools, 
in  harmony  with  the  general  movement  for  industrial  art 
education.  Mr.  Smith's  organization  of  art  education  in 
Boston  and  in  the  State  Normal  Art  School  was  an  outstanding 
feature  of  this  important  subject  in  the  United  States. 

While  Mr.  Henry  Hitchings  held  the  office  of  director  of 
drawing,  during  the  period  1881  to  1896  and  following  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  declared  policy  was  that  of 
minimum  supervision  in  day  schools  and  of  emphasis  upon 
teaching  and  administering  the  evening  drawing  schools. 
In  these  early  years  it  was  claimed  that  any  child  who  could 
learn  to  write  should  also  learn  to  draw.  The  course  of  study 
included  in  the  primary  grades  writing  and  drawing  on  slates. 
Children  copied  patterns  of  objects,  designs,  lettering,  and 
writing  from  the  examples  stamped  on  the  wide  wooden  frames 
of  the  slates.  Blackboard  drawing  and  pencil  drawing  from 
copies  in  drawing  books  and  from  large  cards  constituted  the 
work  in  grammar  schools.  Crayon  and  charcoal  drawing 
from  models,  with  much  emphasis  on  memory  drawing  and 
perspective,  occupied  the  hours  of  study  in  high  schools. 
Very  little,  if  any,  crayon  or  water  color  was  used. 

An  inspection  of  the  drawing  books  of  1895  revealed  the  need 
for  a  radical  change  in  policy  and  from  a  minimum  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  supervision.  It  went  into  effect  in  1896,  when  a 
new  director  and  a  staff  of  highly  skilled  assistants  were  ap- 
pointed. The  use  of  drawing  books  was  discontinued,  and 
blank  paper  was  supplied.  In  a  new  course  of  study,  prepared 
for  the  guidance  of  teachers,  the  work  was  suggested  grade 
by  grade  and  week  by  week  throughout  the  year.  From  1896 
to  1910  marked  a  period  of  broadening  influence  in  supervision, 
with  the  development  of  a  variety  of  art  crafts  and  the  cor- 
relation of  design  and  manual  training.  It  was  in  1910  that 
an  influence  of  the  creative  and  appreciative  spirit  in  art 
was  started.  This  spirit  has  steadily  and  progressively  de- 
veloped until  at  the  present  time  Boston  has  a  unique  system 
of  art  education. 

The  present  system  is  based  on  the  Laws  of  Order  in  Nature, 
which  teach  a  structure  of  elements,  modes,  and  principles 
for  design  in  art.  The  child's  powers  of  observation,  imagina- 
tion, and  appreciation  are  developed  through  creative  channels 
and  through  association  with  beauty.  Color  and  tone  relation- 
ships are  a  most  important  part  of  present  day  art  education. 
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The  individual,  creative  ability  of  every  child  is  encouraged 
and  developed  rather  than  perfection  in  technique  like  the 
imitative,  almost  photographic,  skill  of  past  history.  Perfection 
in  skill  is  developed  in  high  schools  where  we  may  capitalize 
experience  in  art  and  feature  its  utilitarian  and  aesthetic 
qualities  as  related  to  personal  needs  (costume),  domestic 
needs  (the  home),  and  business  needs  (advertising  and 
merchandising). 

Art  education  is  generally  recognized  as  a  rich  contribution 
toward  that  spiritual  adjustment  so  essential  in  the  character 
development  of  every  person. 

Household  Science  and  Arts 
Household  science  and  arts  work  is  so  generally  accepted 
as  part  of  the  curriculum  in  the  schools  of  progressive  cities 
that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  schools  being  without  it.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  until  1854  that  the  teaching  of  sewing  in  Boston 
was  first  tried  (the  first  experiment  of  the  kind  in  a  city  school 
system)  and  not  until  1885  that  any  attempt  was  made  to 
teach  cooking.  In  1854  some  far-sighted  people  saw  that,  due 
to  changing  social  conditions,  if  many  girls  were  to  learn  how 
to  sew  they  must  be  taught  in  school.  Some  Boston  women 
hired  a  teacher  of  sewing  for  certain  girls  in  the  Winthrop 
School.  By  1856  all  the  girls  from  Grades  IV  to  IX  in  this 
school  studied  sewing.  This  experiment  had  such  desirable 
results  that,  upon  the  advice  of  Superintendent  Philbrick,  the 
School  Committee,  in  1869,  adopted  the  subject  as  part  of  the 
school  curriculum.  Gradually  it  came  to  be  taught  in  all  the 
elementary  schools,  and  the  sewing  teachers  were  paid  by  the 
School  Committee. 

In  1885  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway  asked  permission  of  the 
School  Committee  to  fit  up  a  basement  room  in  the  Starr  King 
School,  Tennyson  street,  near  Park  square,  and  there  give 
cooking  lessons  to  eighth-grade  girls  belonging  to  that  school 
and  to  four  others  in  the  South  End.  This  was  the  first  public 
school  kitchen  in  the  United  States.  A  course  of  twenty 
lessons  was  given  to  girls  whose  parents  sanctioned  their  taking 
it.  In  January,  1886,  the  School  Committee  accepted  cooking 
as  part  of  the  curriculum,  paying  all  the  expenses  including  the 
teachers'  salaries  and  the  cost  of  food  supplies.  Every  succeed- 
ing year  saw  a  new  kitchen  opened,  until  there  were  fourteen 
in  all,  when  it  was  made  obligatory  for  all  girls  in  Grade  VIII 
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to  take  cooking.  Some  had  to  travel  long  distances  for  their 
lessons.  Now  there  is  a  school  kitchen  in  every  building  where 
there  are  seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes  —  a  total  of  65. 

The  difficulties  of  teaching  these  subjects  were  many  and  in 
1906  a  supervisor  was  appointed  who  was  to  make  out  courses 
of  study  for  both  sewing  and  cooking. 

The  course  of  study  for  sewing  for  Grades  IV,  V,  VI,  included 
the  mastery  of  the  needle  and  thimble  drill  and  of  simple  funda- 
mental plain  stitches.  Practice  was  obtained  by  the  making 
of  useful  articles  such  as  bags,  aprons,  towels,  and  babies'  bibs, 
and  by  doing  such  valuable  work  as  darning,  patching,  mending, 
and  renovating  clothing.  In  the  choice  of  garments  to  be  made 
the  mothers  were  consulted,  since  they  furnished  most  of  the 
materials. 

The  course  of  study  for  cookery  included,  in  the  work  of 
Grades  VII  and  VIII,  all  the  principles  and  processes  of  cook- 
ing and  a  grasp  of  household  management.  It  gave  the  girls, 
also,  a  clear  idea  of  the  relations  between  food  and  health  and 
between  efficiency  and  happiness. 

In  1907  a  high  school  for  girls  was  opened  in  which  special 
emphasis  was  placed  on  practical  arts  subjects.  The  history 
of  this  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  is  presented  later  on  in 
this  report. 

With  the  starting  of  the  intermediate  schools  in  1916  came 
an  extension  of  the  practical  arts  activities.  At  present  girls 
in  the  practical  arts  sections  have  four  forty-minute  periods  a 
week  in  which  they  can  make  undergarments,  dresses,  and 
household  articles.  They  are  also  taught  mending  and  reno- 
vating in  the  intermediate  grades  as  well  as  in  Grades  IV,  V, 
and  VI.  They  are  also  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
home  beautifying  through  art  work  and  the  study  of  color  in 
interior  decoration.  Girls  can  continue  this  work  in  high 
school. 

In  1926  and  1927  a  new  course  of  study  for  the  elementary 
and  intermediate  grades  was  put  into  effect.  It  was  constructed 
around  modern  problems  so  as  to  relate  the  sewing  skills  learned 
to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  pupils. 

In  1916  millinery  was  introduced  into  the  intermediate 
schools  for  the  ninth  grade.  It  is  also  taught  in  the  high  schools. 
A  very  practical  feature  of  the  millinery  course  is  the  assistance 
pupils  get  in  making  over  old  hats  as  well  as  in  making  new 
ones. 
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In  nine  suburban  high  schools  complete  courses  are  given  in 
household  science  and  arts.  The  type  of  sewing  done  is  more 
advanced  than  in  the  lower  grades.  The  general  objectives 
remain  the  same,  but  an  effort  is  made  to  develop  a  greater 
independence  in  the  designing  and  planning  of  clothing;  a 
better  understanding  of  the  economics  of  dress;  a  keener 
appreciation  of  good  line  and  color;  and  a  greater  skill  in 
technique.  Renovating  and  making  over  clothing  are  included. 
This  training  enables  pupils  to  make  dresses  for  school,  for 
business,  for  social  functions,  and  for  graduation. 

The  girls  in  the  college  and  commercial  curricula  of  the 
intermediate  schools  now  have  ninety  minutes'  time  allotment 
for  cooking  as  compared  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  minutes 
formerly;  but  in  the  practical  arts  sections  the  girls  have  one 
hundred  and  eighty  minutes  a  week  of  household  science. 
This  makes  it  possible  to  give  them,  in  addition  to  actual 
practice  in  cooking,  some  time  for  the  study  of  household 
management;  the  planning  of  meals;  and  other  related  features 
of  the  subject. 

Well  balanced  home  meals  are  cooked  and  served  properly 
in  the  school  kitchen.  With  these  lessons  comes  the  valuable 
experience  of  setting  an  attractive  table. 

During  1926  and  1927  a  new  course  of  study  was  made  out 
for  cooking  also.  In  both  courses  the  teaching  of  household 
science  and  arts  is  motivated  by  relating  it  to  the  problems  of 
the  housekeeper,  and  to  show  the  girls  the  connection  between 
home  and  classroom  problems. 

The  specialization  in  cooking  and  sewing  begun  in  the  inter- 
mediate grades  can  be  continued  in  either  the  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts  or  in  any  one  of  the  nine  other  high  schools  which 
give  courses  in  household  science  and  arts.  In  all  the  inter- 
mediate and  high  schools  intensive  courses  are  given  in  mother- 
craft,  first  aid,  home  nursing,  and  invalid  cookery.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  give  the  girls  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  furnishing  and  management  of  a  home  and  to  impress  upon 
them  the  dignity  of  home-making. 

While  training  pupils  for  the  home,  training  for  community 
service  has  not  been  overlooked.  In  1908,  when  the  Chelsea 
fire  caused  so  much  loss  and  misery,  our  pupils  made  hundreds 
of  garments  for  the  Chelsea  children.  During  the  war  it  was 
found  that  many  children  were  anaemic  from  being  under- 
nourished.   The  teachers  planned  and  prepared  nourishing 
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luncheons  for  them  and  they  were  weighed  every  week  until 
the}'  reached  normal  weight.  In  one  year  11,000  underweight 
children  were  thus  fed.  Also  during  the  war  there  were  41,181 
garments  made  for  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  each  year  since 
over  five  hundred  garments  have  been  made.  Jellies  and  pre- 
serves have  been  made  for  the  Children's  Hospital.  Each  year 
about  one  hundred  pounds  of  candy  are  made  and  given,  at 
Christmas  time,  to  the  World  War  Veterans  in  the  hospitals. 
During  the  coal  shortage,  when  it  was  impossible  to  get  suffi- 
cient fuel  for  all,  pupils  were  allowed  to  cook  family  quantities 
during  their  cooking  periods.  They  furnished  their  own 
materials  or  else  paid  the  cost  of  them.  This  work  proved  so 
valuable  in  enlisting  the  wholehearted  interest  of  pupils  and 
parents  that  it  has  been  continued  to  date. 

While  it  is  believed  that  the  best  interest  of  the  home  will  be 
served  by  training  the  girls  in  the  family  in  household  science, 
it  was  found  that  in  certain  homes,  where  the  mother  worked 
or  was  dead,  boys  were  called  upon  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  cooking  and  housework.  To  help  such  boys,  two  classes 
were  started  in  the  South  Boston  High  School,  in  September 
1928,  and  the  work  has  served  a  real  need. 

Manual  Arts  and  Industrial  Education 
Great  impetus  was  given  to  manual  training  and  shop-work 
thoughout  the  country  by  the  exhibition  at  the  Centennial  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876  of  a  course  in  handwork  from  Russia. 
Our  School  Committee,  however,  had  authorized  industrial 
schools  in  1872.  No  further  action  was  taken  until  1879,  when 
a  report  on  industrial  education  with  special  reference  to'estab- 
lishing  a  "free  industrial  institution"  was  made  and_a  recom- 
mendation was  passed  for  its  establishment. 

The  first  move  to  establish  manual  training  for  grammar 
school  pupils  was  made  in  1881,  when  an  offer  of  the  Industrial 
School  Association  of  Boston  to  establish  and  maintain  a  shop 
for  the  D wight  and  Sherwin  Schools  was  accepted.  A  room  in 
the  former  was  opened  in  December,  1882,  where  a  course  in 
carpentry  was  given  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  -  Walter 
Bachelder,  a  carpenter  of  Chelsea.  A  report  was  sent  to  the 
School  Committee  by  Mr.  James  A.  Page,  principal  of  the 
school,  who  stated  as  his  conviction  that,  "This  instruction  is 
surely  in  the  line  of  teaching  that  is  to  be.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  this  hand  instruction  may  be  made  the  main  means  of 
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teaching  whole  chapters  of  arithmetic  more  thoroughly.  I 
have  seen  it  made  the  means  of  teaching  geography  and  natural 
history  effectively  in  our  own  school."  There  seems  to  be  no 
record  that  this  experiment  was  continued,  but  in  1883  the 
City  Council  was  requested  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $2,500  to 
start  a  shop  class  for  two  hundred  boys  in  the  basement  of  the 
Latin  School.  The  first  instructor  was  Mr.  George  Smith, 
who  had  had  eight  years'  experience  teaching  carpentry  in  the 
School  of  Mechanic  Arts  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  This  class  was  continued  until  1890  when  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Leavitt  was  appointed  to  take  Mr.  Smith's  place 
and  the  real  development  of  manual  training  began. 

The  first  manual  training  committee  of  the  School  Committee 
was  appointed  in  1885  and  permanent  maintenance  was  pro- 
vided. In  this  year  the  offer  of  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  to  permit 
pupils  of  the  North  End  schools  to  attend  the  North  End 
Industrial  School  was  accepted  as  an  experiment.  From  Mrs. 
Quincy  A.  Shaw's  school,  "The  Sloyd  Training  School,"  we 
secured  the  very  fine  teachers  who  contributed  much  toward 
making  the  manual  training  movement  in  Boston  a  success. 
This  school  is  now  maintained  by  the  city  under  the  title, 
"  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. "  Expansion 
after  this  was  rapid,  although  the  work  was  voluntary;  that  is, 
the  masters  in  different  schools  might  or  might  not  form  classes. 
In  1892  there  were  ten  rooms  with  five  teachers  serving  thirty- 
seven  schools.  In  1897  there  were  twenty-six  shops  with 
twenty-five  teachers  serving  fifty-two  schools.  In  1898  manual 
training  was  made  compulsory  in  both  elementary  and  high 
schools.  From  this  time  on  the  increase  was  constant  until 
every  school  had  manual  training  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  and  after  1912  in  the  sixth  grades. 

In  1907  an  experiment  in  industrial  education  was  started  in 
the  Agassiz  District,  Jamaica  Plain,  in  the  old  Eliot  School 
building.  Boys  were  given  double  time,  four  hours  a  week, 
for  manual  training,  having  instruction  in  woodworking  and 
pasteboard  box-making.  In  1911  this  form  of  work  was  dis- 
continued and  the  close  correlation  between  shop  and  academic 
subjects  forecast  by  Mr.  Page  was  developed  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  prevocational  centers,  in  which  the  boys  were  given 
at  least  one-third  of  the  school  time  for  shop  work.  The  first 
centers  established  were  in  the  Agassiz,  Quincy,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Sherwin,  Lewis,  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  Districts.  Boys 
were  admitted  from  any  part  of  the  city  to  these  classes  when  it 
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was  felt  they  would  benefit  by  the  type  of  work  offered.  Many 
of  these  boys  were  special  cases,  and  as  classes  were  segregated 
their  popularity  was  interfered  with;  but  nevertheless  they 
were  extremely  successful,  proving,  conclusively,  that  there 
was  great  value  in  more  shopwork  for  boys  who  were  failing  to 
grasp  the  content  of  abstract  subjects. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  intermediate  organization, 
opportunities  for  increased  shopwork  under  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent plan,  as  an  elective  for  all  boys,  still  maintaining  close 
correlation  of  shop  and  classroom  subjects,  were  offered.  These 
classes  were  called  mechanic  arts  classes.  In  1925  pre  vocational 
classes  were  discontinued.  At  present  one-third  of  all  the  boys 
in  Grades  VII  and  VIII  elect  these  courses.  They  have  shop- 
work  360  minutes  a  week.  Ninth-grade  boys,  with  440  minutes 
a  week,  are  prepared  to  enter  the  tenth  grade  in  a  cooperative 
course,  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  or  in  the  Boston 
Trade  School.  The  last  named  schools  are  described  in 
separate  statements.  The  introduction  of  different  activities 
and  the  increase  in  time  allotments  in  mechanic  arts  classes 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  shops,  so  that  at  present  we 
have  151  shops  in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools, 
employing  149  teachers. 

Courses  of  study  have  radically  changed  since  1882.  Mr. 
Bachelder  gave  eighteen  lessons,  beginning  first  with  striking 
square  blows  with  a  hammer,  following  through  nailing  to 
planing  and  the  use  of  different  tools  in  exercise  work  only. 
In  his  whole  course  he  made  but  two  objects  —  a  knife  box  and 
a  box  for  an  oil  stone.  Swedish  Sloyd  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Boston  Sloyd  Training  School,  under  Mr.  Gustaf  Larsson, 
was  a  strong  influence  in  establishing  the  principle  that  boys 
should  make  objects  of  true  worth  rather  than  exercise  work. 
At  first  this  took  the  form  of  a  compulsory  set  of  models  with 
no  opportunity  for  individual  work.  This  was  later  modified 
by  introducing  optional  models  so  that  the  boys  might  have 
some  choice.  The  present  syllabus  recommends  no  objects  to 
be  made,  but  sets  forth  a  set  of  minimum  requirements  that  a 
boy  should  meet.  The  pupil  selects  that  which  he  most  desires 
to  make,  provided  his  work  has  an  orderly  progression.  Initia- 
tive and  orginality  are  stressed. 

About  1891  two  or  three  principals,  enthusiastic  over 
instruction  in  woodwork,  secured  permission  to  introduce 
■cardboard  construction  in  the  sixth  grade.    In  1899  J.  H. 
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Try  bom  published  a  series  of  lessons  on  "  Cardboard  Construc- 
tion." These  lessons  designed  to  cover  two  years  were  adopted 
for  Grades  V  and  VI.  About  1904  cardboard  construction  was 
authorized  for  Grades  IV  and  V  and  weaving  and  basketry  for 
Grade  VI.  About  1912  woodwork  was  authorized  for  the 
pupils  of  Grade  VI,  and  weaving  and  basketry  were  discon- 
tinued. In  the  meantime  "bookbinding "  was  introduced  into 
the  fifth  grade  and  " cardboard  construction"  became  the  sole 
activity  of  Grade  IV.  A  few  classes  in  Grades  IV,  V  and  VI 
received  instruction  in  clay  modeling  as  early  as  1904.  At 
present  it  is  confined  to  classes  attended  exclusively  by  boys 
of  Grade  V,  where  the  time  is  divided  equally  between  modeling 
and  bookbinding. 

School  gardening  was  originally  introduced  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in  the  early 
seventies.  This  society  sent  Mr.  Clapp,  then  master  of  the 
George  Putnam  School  in  Roxbury,  to  study  the  school  garden 
situation  in  Europe;  and  as  a  result  of  his  efforts,  the  first 
school  garden  in  America  was  established  at  his  school.  Later 
in  1914,  Assistant  Superintendent  Parker  introduced  a  course 
of  lectures  on  horticulture  which  was  largely  attended  by 
teachers  in  the  Boston  school  system.  Encouraged  by  the 
success  of  this  course,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Boston 
Social  Union,  an  association  of  settlement  houses  in  Boston, 
school  gardening  was  definitely  introduced  in  1917.  During 
the  war  this  work  was  largely  expanded  and  at  the  present  time 
covers  fifty-five  school  districts  and  has  an  annual  registration 
of  between  eight  and  ten  thousand  pupils  who  sign  up  for  home 
garden  work.  In  addition  we  have  nearly  a  thousand  pupils 
who  are  given  plots  in  school  gardens  where  the  instruction  is 
more  intensive. 

Under  the  compulsory  law  of  1898  for  manual  training  in 
high  schools,  shopwork  was  introduced  into  several  of  the  high 
school  curricula.  This  work  was  optional  and  took  the  form 
largely  of  woodworking  and  art  metal  work.  The  courses  were 
open  to  both  boys  and  girls.  During  the  administration  of 
Superintendent  Franklin  B.  Dyer,  general  manual  training 
courses  in  high  schools  were  discontinued  and  cooperative 
industrial  courses  were  inaugurated,  the  first  being  in  the  Hyde 
Park  High  School  in  the  year  1913-14.  The  first  course  of 
study  stated:  "As  part  of  the  regular  work,  excursions  should 
be  made  to  various  industrial  plants,  and  during  the  last  half 
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of  the  year  one  afternoon  each  week  shall  be  devoted  to  work 
in  some  manufacturing  establishment  in  Hyde  Park  without 
pay.  In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  cooperative 
shopwork  should  be  conducted  in  connection  with  some  Hyde 
Park  manufacturing  establishment  2\  days  each  week  — 
Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday,  with  pay."  In  1916  the  course 
of  study  was  changed  to  very  much  its  present  form  with  the 
cooperative  feature  of  every  other  week  spent  in  shopwork 
either  in  the  school  or  in  cooperative  shops  during  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  years.  Work  in  a  commercial  shop  during 
the  fifth  year  is  required  for  graduation .  A  high  school  diploma 
is  issued. 

Cooperative  shops  with  activities  as  indicated  were  estab- 
lished in  the  following  order: 


Hyde  Park  High  School  

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys  

East  Boston  High  School  

Brighton  High  School  

Charleston- n  High  School  

Jamaica  Tlain  High  School  

South  Boston  High  School  

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys).. . 


Machine  Shop  Practice  

Woodworking  

Machine  Shop  Practice  

fWoodworking  

[Changed  to  Auto  Mechanics 

Electricity  

Agriculture  

Sheet  Metal  Work  

Printing  


1913 

1915 

1916 

1917 
1919 

1917 

1918 

1926 

1928 


Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

This  school  was  established  as  a  result  of  the  movement 
for  industrial  education  following  the  Centennial  Exposition 
held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  "The  initial  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  this  institution  was  taken  in  1883  when 
Superintendent  Seaver  presented  a  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  industrial  education."  In  1887 
the  city  assumed  financial  responsibility  for  certain  experi- 
mental classes  which  had  been  conducted  by  Mrs.  Quincy  A. 
Shaw  at  private  expense,  and  in  1891  the  first  appropriation 
for  the  school  was  secured.  The  school  was  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  but  not  until  March,  1894,  was  the  first  wood- 
working room  opened. 

The  course  at  that  time  was  three  years  in  length  and 
consisted  of  drawing,  carpentry  and  woodworking,  wood- 
turning  and  pattern  making,  forging  and  machine  shop  practice 
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together  with  mathematics,  English,  history,  science,  and 
modern  foreign  languages.  Beginning  in  September,  1906, 
four  years  were  required  for  a  diploma.  All  boys  pursued 
the  same  course,  those  who  were  preparing  for  college  being 
required  to  do  more  difficult  work  but  in  the  same  subjects 
as  those  who  did  not  intend  to  continue  their  formal  education. 

From  the  beginning  the  enrolment  of  the  school  constantly 
increased  until  applicants  had  to  be  turned  away.  A  large 
addition  was  therefore  erected  in  1910,  which  increased  the 
capacity  to  about  1,200;  but  this  enrolment  was  soon  reached, 
and  by  utilizing  drawing  rooms,  laboratories  and  shops  as 
home  rooms  the  building  has  since  been  made  to  accommodate 
over  1,700  pupils. 

In  1914  it  was  claimed  that  the  school  was  not  fulfilling 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  chief  criticism 
was  that  all  boys  were  required  to  take  college  preparatory 
subjects  and  that  for  a  large  number  of  pupils  some  of  these 
subjects  were  of  little  benefit.  After  investigation,  a  course 
was  arranged  which  omitted  the  modern  foreign  languages  and 
made  it  impossible  for  graduates  of  the  school  to  enter  colleges 
and  engineering  schools.  More  time  was  devoted  to  shopwork, 
drawing  and  science;  better  correlation  was  established  be- 
tween the  shops  and  the  academic  subjects;  and  the  size 
of  the  classes  was  reduced  in  order  to  make  possible  more 
individual  work.  This  course  remained  in  effect  until  1919 
and  in  the  meantime  the  enrolment  of  the  school  became 
greatly  reduced.  In  this  year,  therefore,  it  was  decided  to 
permit  some  boys  to  prepare  for  college  while  the  larger  number 
were  to  follow  a  course  which  retained  many  of  the  valuable 
features  which  had  been  in  operation  for  the  preceding  five 
years,  but  which  was  intended  to  prepare  boys  for  minor 
executive  positions  in  industry. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  within  the  past  five  years 
which  are  intended  to  broaden  and  liberalize  the  courses. 
In  1923  the  time  allotted  to  English  in  the  first  two  years 
was  doubled.  An  excellent  sheetmetal  shop  was  equipped 
and  opened  on  April  27,  1926,  and  has  proved  very  popular. 
Military  drill  was  introduced  and  instruction  begun  on  January 
17,  1927.  A  military  band  and  a  drum  and  bugle  corps  have 
also  been  organized  and  have  done  excellent  work. 

This  school  was  among  the  first  to  experiment  with  student 
participation  in  government,  and  developments  along  this 
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line  have  been  constantly  made,  until  the  activities  of  the 
student  council  are  many  and  important.  The  results  are 
highly  satisfactory,,  one  of  the  most  valuable  being  an  esprit 
de  corps  that  could  hardly  be  developed  in  any  other  way. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

This  school  for  girls  was  suggested  in  1897  in  a  report  of  the 
Superintendent  and  Board  of  Supervisors.  This  report  pro- 
posed a  school  which  would  give  in  addition  to  academic  or 
cultural  studies  certain  practical  courses.  It  was  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  others  and  fully  organized  and  equipped  within 
itself  to  do  all  the  work  required.  The  school  was  finally 
established  in  September,  1907,  in  Lyceum  Hall  at  Meeting 
House  Hill,  Dorchester.  As  the  school  increased  in  size  it  was 
moved  to  the  Sarah  J.  Baker  building  on  Perrin  street,  Rox- 
bury,  and  later  a  new  building  at  the  corner  of  Winthrop  and 
Greenville  streets  in  Roxbury,  with  every  modern  convenience, 
was  completed  and  dedicated  on  January  29,  1914. 

This  school  sounded  a  new  note  in  secondary  education.  It 
is  conducted  in  the  behalf  that  woman's  highest  calling  is  that 
of  " home-maker."  In  order  to  present  to  the  girls  the  highest 
ideals  and  to  prepare  them  to  meet  the  problems  of  life  in  a 
dignified  and  intelligent  manner,  all  pupils  are  given  courses 
in  cooking,  housewifery,  laundry  work,  dressmaking,  millinery, 
art,  home  nursing,  and  home  economics,  in  addition  to  regular 
high  school  work  in  English,  history,  mathematics,  and  science. 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  many  of  the  girls  will  not  go  directly 
into  the  home  but  will,  from  necessity  or  choice,  earn  their 
living  for  a  few  years  at  least,  the  school  provides  definite 
vocational  training  in  dressmaking,  cookery,  millinery,  art, 
and  salesmanship.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  school, 
pupils  are  allowed  to  elect  the  special  industrial  course  to  be 
followed  during  the  three  remaining  years.  Girls  are  required 
to  put  into  practice  in  their  homes  the  principles  of  dressmak- 
ing, science,  and  art  learned  in  the  school.  Credit  in  diploma 
points  is  given  for  such  work,  and  two  teachers  are  assigned  to 
visit  the  homes  and  cooperate  with  the  mothers  in  having  this 
work  well  done. 

The  luncheon  gives  excellent  training.  Every  day  food  is 
prepared  and  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  in  cafeteria  style,  to 
about  five  hundred  students,  at  their  lunch  counter.    In  addi- 
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tion  to  this  forty  teachers  are  served  luncheon  every  day  in 
their  dining  room,  at  a  charge  of  thirty-five  cents  each.  All 
this  activity  is  entirely  self-supporting. 

At  Christmas  the  girls  cook  food  for  baskets  which  are  given 
to  needy  families.  This  custom  was  started  in  1908.  Last 
Christmas  twenty-five  baskets  were  sent  out. 

In  1911  when  the  first  class  graduated,  a  vocational  assistant 
was  appointed  to  advise  the  girls  in  their  choice  of  further 
education  or  of  employment,  and  to  take  charge  of  placing 
girls  in  industry.  Positions  are  found  not  only  for  graduates 
but  for  those  who  are  obliged  to  leave  school  before  graduation. 
Many  graduates  go  to  higher  schools  and  train  for  teaching, 
nursing,  and  other  professions. 

In  1912  a  new  course  in  art  was  established,  and  many  girls 
after  completing  it  have  gone  either  directly  to  work  or  to 
higher  schools  of  art.  In  1914  the  study  of  salesmanship  was 
offered  to  members  of  the  senior  class,  the  lessons  being  given 
after  school  hours.  This  met  with  so  much  favor  that  it  was 
included  as  a  regular  subject.  In  1922  this  work  was  put  upon 
the  cooperative  plan,  whereby  a  pupil  attends  school  and  works 
in  a  store  alternate  weeks.  (See  also  the  special  statement 
regarding  the  subject  of  salesmanship.) 

Trade  School  for  Girls 

Like  other  activities  now  a  part  of  our  system,  this  school 
owed  its  inception  to  a  group  of  public-spirited  women. 
Founded  in  July,  1904,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Women  Workers,  it  was  carried  on  as  a  private 
enterprise,  until  in  1909  it  was  accepted  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee as  the  first  state-aided  industrial  school  in  Massachusetts. 
During  the  years  1905-08,  the  Douglas  Commission,  investi- 
gating the  need  for  industrial  schools,  and  the  Commission  on 
Industrial  Education,  with  Paul  H.  Hanus  as  chairman,  found 
a  working  model  at  hand  in  this  school,  then  located  at  676 
Massachusetts  avenue. 

As  this  school  was  the  pioneer  in  Massachusetts  in  aiming  to 
meet  the  needs  of  girls  obliged  to  go  to  work  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  by  training  them  under  shop  conditions  to  a 
degree  of  specialization  and  efficiency  which  would  make  them 
sought  by  employers  of  the  best  shops,  the  organization,  ad- 
ministration, and  methods  employed  differed  radically  from 
those  of  traditional  schools.    The  Trade  School  provides  for  the 
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training  of  girls  varying  widely  in  ability  and  makes  possible 
for  every  ambitious  and  honest  student  interesting  and  re- 
munerative employment.  It  serves  as  a  clearing  house  for 
those  pupils  who  find  themselves  ill-adjusted  to  academic 
courses, —  for  pupils  who  are  doers. 

The  school  is  in  session  eight  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week, 
for  twelve  months  in  the  year,  excepting  specially  designated 
holidays  and  vacation  weeks.  A  girl  who  is  fourteen  years  of 
age  or  over  and  who  has  completed  the  sixth  grade  is  admitted 
on  any  school  day.  Selecting  the  special  line  of  work  which 
she  wishes  to  follow,  she  is  given  individual  instruction  and  an 
opportunity  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  she  can,  and  so  has 
every  incentive  to  do  her  best  —  especially  if  she  is  impelled 
by  personal  or  family  needs. 

The  varied  skills  taught,  leading  to  numberless  occupations 
in  productive  industry,  fall  naturally  into  five  groups:  dress- 
making, millinery,  machine  operating,  catering,  and  commercial 
art.  These  with  related  English,  arithmetic,  and  business 
practice  make  up  the  curriculum,  with  due  regard  to  character 
training  and  personal  hygiene.  When  adequately  trained,  a 
girl  may  be  placed  in  employment  at  any  hour  of  any  day, 
when  a  call  comes  or  when  her  need  arises.  It  may  readily  be 
seen  that  the  enrolment  is  rarely  the  same  two  days  in  suc- 
cession. The  average  length  of  attendance  is  one  year,  vary- 
ing from  two  weeks  to  two  years,  according  to  the  age,  capacity 
or  objective  of  the  student. 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  school  under  the  new  rules  of 
the  State  Board  came  the  problem  of  the  training  of  teachers, 
the  first  classes  being  opened  in  1911.  But  these  classes, 
although  valuable  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  service,  did 
not  solve  the  problem  of  new  teachers.  Business  opportunities 
for  women  of  the  type  who  make  successful  teachers  are  too 
many  and  too  remunerative  to  make  teaching  attractive. 
Teachers  have,  therefore,  been  trained  by  selecting  the  most 
talented  of  the  students;  by  giving  them  special  training  in 
school  and  in  superior  shops;  and  then  by  taking  them  back 
when  needed  as  temporary  assistants  until  they  have  met  the 
necessary  requirements  for  permanent  positions.  This  gives 
a  most  loyal,  cooperative,  and  skilled  teaching  body. 

In  1918  the  upper  age  limit  was  removed  as  a  result  of  suc- 
cessful war  work,  so  that  women  of  any  age  are  permitted  to 
attend  day  classes.    This  has  enabled  many  girls  in  business 
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to  return  to  school  for  advanced  training,  and  the  establishment 
of  afternoon  and  evening  classes  in  practical  arts  in  the  regular 
schools  has  made  evening  classes  in  the  Trade  School  un- 
necessary. Women  may  come  for  a  few  days,  or  weeks,  or 
months  to  specialize  in  some  line  of  work  and  so  increase  our 
supply  of  trained  workers  —  never  equal  to  the  demand  of  the 
employers.  Thus  a  steady  flow  of  girls  out  into  business 
positions  —  more  than  four  hundred  in  a  year  —  makes  room 
for  the  steady  inflow  of  girls  from  nearly  fifty  towns  and  cities 
of  the  state,  to  a  total  of  about  a  thousand  students  in  twelve 
months. 

Under  the  dual  control  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Boston  School  Committee,  with  the  addition  of 
Smith-Hughes  classes  under  the  Federal  Board,  the  clerical 
work  required  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  a  group  of 
girls  of  high-school  grade  is  in  constant  training  on  the  minor 
details  of  office  work.  These  girls  are  sought  by  employees 
because  of  their  knowledge  of  the  commercial  as  well  as  the 
productive  phases  of  their  trades. 

Throughout  the  twenty-five  years  of  its  history,  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls  has  benefited  by  the  sympathetic  counsel  of  an 
advisory  committee  of  business  men  and  women,  with  Miss 
Edith  M.  Howes  as  chairman.  Labor  has  always  been  repre- 
sented on  this  committee  and  the  general  reaction  of  the 
representatives  finds  expression  in  a  letter  received  from  the 
Honorable  Arthur  Holder,  labor  member  of  the  Federal  Board, 
after  his  visit  to  the  school:  "We  think  you  are  doing  wonder- 
ful work.  All  through  the  school  in  every  class  there  was 
evidence  of  cheerfulness,  enthusiasm,  efficiency,  and  cooperative 
good  will.  It  was  an  exhibition  of  practical  accomplishment 
for  which  I  have  longed  for  years  but  scarcely  dared  hope  I 
would  ever  see  carried  out." 

Salesmanship 

The  first  course  in  this  subject  was  given  in  the  fall  of  1906. 
In  September  of  that  year  "an  order  was  passed  providing 
that  classes  in  salesmanship  which  had  previously  been  main- 
tained by  private  interests,  be  continued  at  the  Bigelow  Evening 
School  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  A  course  of  twenty-four 
lessons  was  organized  by  the  principal,  aided  by  experienced 
and  interested  persons.  Following  the  plan  of  former  years, 
lectures  were  given  by  members  of  firms  and  superintendents 
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employed  by  some  of  the  leading  business  houses  of  Boston." 
In  April,  1910,  a  course  was  organized  for  employees  in  the 
shoe  and  leather  trade  and  also  one  for  those  in  the  dry  goods 
business.  Each  of  these  courses  included  some  salesmanship. 
A  preparatory  course  in  salesmanship  was  also  offered  to  retail 
store  employees  who  hoped  soon  to  be  promoted  to  sales 
positions.  In  1911  a  course  in  advanced  salesmanship  was 
added.  With  the  coming  of  the  compulsory  continuation 
school  in  1914,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  preparatory  course 
in  salesmanship  was  greatly  increased  and  several  teachers 
were  required. 

The  first  salesmanship  instruction  in  high  schools  was  author- 
ized by  the  School  Committee  on  May  20,  1912,  in  establishing 
a  course  at  the  Dorchester  High  School.  One  month  later  a 
temporary  assistant  instructor  in  merchandising  and  salesman- 
ship was  appointed  at  the  Girls'  High  School. 

Mr.  Frank  V.  Thompson,  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  commercial  education,  was  quick  to  see  the  inadequacy  of 
the  training  unless  it  was  accompanied  by  the  opportunity  for 
practical  experience.  His  report  to  the  Superintendent  in 
1914  contained  an  extended  argument  for  cooperative  relations 
between  the  schools  and  the  business  houses.  A  director  of 
practice  work  in  salesmanship  was  appointed  to  bring  about  and 
supervise  such  cooperative  relations.  Under  Mrs.  Lucinda 
W.  Prince,  as  director,  the  work  was  extended  to  nine  high 
schools  and  about  three  hundred  pupils  took  up  the  work. 
The  pupils  were  excused  from  school  on  Mondays  and  on  special 
sales  days  for  store  experience.  The  school  training  was  not 
confined  to  salesmanship  alone  but  included  the  closely  allied 
subjects  of  textiles,  art  and  design,  English,  and  commercial 
arithmetic. 

Since  September,  1921,  a  cooperative  course  involving  half- 
time  in  the  stores  has  been  in  operation  for  certain  girls  of 
Grades  XI  and  XII  of  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
Pupils  are  assigned  to  cooperating  stores  in  pairs  and  while 
one  is  in  the  store  the  other  is  in  school.  They  exchange  places 
weekly.  By  agreement  with  the  Retail  Trade  Board  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  girls  are  given  training  in  marking, 
stock,  examining,  cashiering,  and  selling. 

A  second  form  of  definite  cooperative  store  training  was 
organized  at  the  Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls)  on 
March  1,  1927.    For  pupils  who  elect  this  course,  school  opens 
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at  8.15  a.  m.,  thus  allowing  four  recitation  periods  before 
11.15  a.  m.  At  12  m.  they  report  to  the  stores  where  they 
have  been  assigned  and  where  they  serve  as  a  contingent  force 
for  "the  noon  release  of  cashiers,  examiners,  and  salespeople 
until  3  p.  m. 

Salesmanship  is  at  present  taught  in  twelve  day  high  schools, 
four  evening  high  schools,  and  in  the  Continuation  School,  and 
about  fifteen  hundred  pupils  are  being  trained. 

In  the  girls'  high  schools  the  course  is  developed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  retail  selling.  In  the  boys'  high  schools  retail 
selling,  wholesale  selling,  merchandising  methods,  and  adver- 
tising receive  about  equal  attention.  In  one  mixed  high  school 
there  is  a  course  in  retail  selling  for  the  girls  and  one  in  general 
selling  for  the  boys.  In  one  school  a  course  in  salesmanship  and 
personal  efficiency  for  bookkeepers  and  stenographers  is  given. 
In  some  schools  salesmanship  or  merchandising  is  given  in 
Grade  XII  only.  In  other  schools  it  is  given  in  Grades  XI 
and  XII.  In  all  schools  store  practice  during  December,  on 
special  sales  days,  and  on  Saturdays  accompanies  school 
training. 

Continuation  School 

In  1909  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  took  action  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  continuation  schools.  Early  in  1910 
classes  were  organized  for  young  persons  employed  in  the  shoe 
and  leather  and  dry  goods  industries  and  department  stores. 

Acting  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  805,  Acts  of  1913. 
the  School  Committee  of  Boston  established  compulsory  con- 
tinuation schools  for  all  minors  between  fourteen  and  sixteen 
years  of  age  obtaining  employment  certificates  after  January 
1,  1914. 

By  chapter  281  of  the  Acts  of  1919,  the  existing  law  was 
amended  and  since  that  time  all  pupils  in  Massachusetts  are 
required  to  complete  the  sixth  grade  before  they  may  leave 
school  to  obtain  an  employment  certificate.  Chapter  311  of 
the  Acts  of  1919  made  continuation  schools  compulsory  through- 
out the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  all  communities  which 
employed  two  hundred  or  more  minors  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen,  provided  that  those  communities  accept 
the  law  by  the  adoption  of  a  referendum  at  the  state  election 
of  November  4,  1919.  This  referendum  was  adopted  in  Boston 
and  in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  state.    The  expenses 
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of  these  schools  are  assumed  jointly  by  the  state  and  the  city 
or  town,  each  paying  approximately  one-half  the  total  cost  of 
maintenance. 

In  its  early  history  boys  and  girls  alike  were  housed  in  hired 
quarters;  but  in  1917,  with  the  growth  of  the  school,  the  boys 
were  transferred  to  the  Brimmer  School  building  on  Common 
street,  which  had  just  been  vacated  by  the  Boston  Trade  School. 
At  various  times  thereafter  classes  for  girls  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  North  End  and  other  classes  in  factories,  in 
suburban  school  buildings,  and  in  various  hired  quarters. 

The  outstanding  accomplishment  during  recent  years  was 
the  decision  of  the  Committee  to  provide  new  quarters.  The 
boys  now  occupy  a  splendid  six-story  structure  of  first-class 
construction  located  on  Warrenton  street.  The  accommo- 
dations for  the  girls,  equally  adequate,  will  be  occupied  in 
September,  1929.  Between  these  two  units  is  a  beautiful 
assembly  hall  in  Belgium  and  Italian  marble  and  English 
bathstone.  The  new  building  gives  ample  opportunity  for 
expansion.  The  effect  on  both  pupils  and  teachers  has  been 
most  marked. 

The  school  is  in  session  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from 
1  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Each  teacher's  program  consists  of  four 
hours  teaching  and  two  hours  follow-up  work  to  the  places  of 
employment  and  homes  of  their  pupils. 

The  value  of  the  Continuation  School  lies  in  its  power  to 
assist  pupils  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  between  the 
traditional  day  school  and  the  world  of  business,  through  the 
knowledge  which  the  teacher  obtains  of  the  environment  and 
circumstances  of  the  pupils,  in  his  visits  to  the  employer  and 
to  the  parents,  and  in  conversation  with  the  pupils  themselves. 

In  1925,  two , booklets,  one  describing  the  activities  of  the 
boys  and  the  other  of  the  girls,  were  prepared.  They  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  entering  the  school  for  the 
first  time,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  opportunities  offered  in 
the  school.  After  reading  them  carefully  and  discussing  them 
with  the  entry  class  teachers,  the  pupils  choose  the  course 
which  they  desire  to  take.  Each  course  consists  of  two  hours 
of  shop  work  and  two  hours  of  academic  work.  The  shop 
work  conforms  as  largely  as  possible  to  regular  business  stand- 
ards. The  academic  work  consists  of  one  hour  of  English  and 
mathematics  related  to  the  work  carried  on  in  the  shop,  to- 
gether with  civics,  hygiene,  and  English  in  the  broader  sense 
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The  past  eight  years  have  seen  a  reduction  of  truancy 
with  the  result  of  increase  in  percentage  of  attendance. 
The  twenty-hour  a  week  class,  to  which  come  pupils  who  are 
temporarily  out  of  work,  has  shown  decided  improvement. 
This  has  been  materially  assisted  first,  by  the  assignment  of 
the  entire  corps  of  supervisors  of  attendance  who  work  in  close 
conjunction  with  the  school,  and,  second,  by  the  establishment, 
for  boys,  of  the  home  mechanics  class  in  which  out-of-work 
boys  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  make  the  necessary 
repairs  which  a  home  owner  may  be  called  upon  to  do. 

In  1923  a  group  of  girls  from  the  W.  F.  Schrafft  &  Sons 
Corporation,  candy  manufacturers,  was  sent  for  an  eight-hour 
period.  In  1925  this  time  was  increased  to  half-time.  The 
membership  of  this  group  is  distributed  through  Grades  VII  to 
XII,  inclusive.  These  pupils  do  the  work  of  regular  inter- 
mediate and  high  school  classes  and  ultimately  obtain  diplomas. 
During  the  past  two  years  they  have  received  instruction  in 
physical  training  at  the  Tyler  Street  Gymnasium  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Park  and  Recreation  Department.  They 
have  participated  in  the  annual  exhibitions. 

Action  of  far-reaching  importance  was  taken  this  year  in 
establishing  the  opportunity  classes  for  high  school  pupils  in 
the  Continuation  School.  It  was  felt  that  the  school,  on  ac- 
count of  its  try-out  courses  and  elastic  organization,  could  be 
of  definite  and  immediate  service  to  many  pupils  attending 
purely  academic  high  schools,  who  might  better  be  pursuing 
courses  in  some  industrial  school.  High  school  head  masters 
may  send  pupils  from  Grades  IX  and  X  to  these  classes  if,  in 
their  opinion,  such  pupils  may  benefit  by  the  shop  training  in 
the  Continuation  School.  These  pupils  spend  two  hours  in 
shopwork  and  three  and  one-half  hours  in  academic  classes 
daily.  Each  group  spends  five  weeks  in  a  particular  shop  and 
then  moves  to  another  shop,  thus  passing  through  all  the  shops. 
The  academic  curriculum  consists  of  mathematics,  English, 
civics,  history,  and  science.  The  last  school  year  found  ninety- 
nine  boys  in  attendance.  These  classes  relieve  high  schools 
of  many  pressing  problems  and  serve  to  assist  the  individual 
pupil  by  atempting  to  determine  his  aptitudes,  especially 
along  manual  lines.  They  are  in  an  experimental  stage  but 
they  give  great  promise  and  will  undoubtedly  result  in  salvag- 
ing many  sl  pupil  who  apparently  is  educationally  and  voca- 
tionally misplaced.  Classes  for  girls  will  be  established  when 
the  new  unit  is  completed. 
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Thrift 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  on  February  21,  1910, 
Mr.  George  E.  Brock,  one  of  the  members,  then  president 
of  the  Home  Savings  Bank,  was  appointed  "a  special  com- 
mittee to  investigate  and  report  with  regard  to  savings  systems 
in  the  public  schools."  Mr.  Brock  submitted  a  report  in 
November  but  for  some  reason  withdrew  it  a  month  later. 

In  the  meantime  the  Legislature,  by  chapter  524  of  the 
Acts  of  1910,  had  added  "thrift  'to  the  list  of  subjects  that 
shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools."  This  act  was  approved 
on  May  13,  1910,  and  on  June  6  the  Committee  requested 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  "to  report  with  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  the  subject  of  thrift." 

The  Legislature,  by  chapter  211  of  the  Acts  of  1911,  passed 
"an  Act  to  authorize  savings  banks  to  receive  deposits  from 
school  children";  and  in  October  of  that  year  detailed  regula- 
tions for  the  organization  and  conduct  of  school  savings  systems 
were  adopted  by  the  Committee,  and  principals  were  asked 
to  discontinue  any  other  systems  —  an  indication  that  in- 
struction in  thrift  in  the  Boston  schools  antedated  the  actions 
outlined  above.  The  regulations  also  provided  that  the 
secretary  of  the  Committee  "shall  semi-annually  or  oftener 
make  inquiry  into  the  conduct  and  extent  of  savings  systems 
conducted  in  the  public  schools,  and  shall  report  the  result 
of  his  investigations." 

The  Home  Savings  Bank  was  the,  first,  under  the  new  regu- 
lations, to  request  permission  to  receive  school  savings,  being 
granted  permission  on  January  15,  1912,  to  accept  deposits 
from  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  English 
High  School,  Robert  Gould  Shaw,  and  Agassiz  Schools.  Seven 
other  banks  were  approved  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Committee. 

The  first  report  of  the  secretary,  on  October  21,  1912,  showed 
that  "four  high  schools  and  nine  elementary  schools  have 
adopted  the  new  plan."  There  were  then  1,734  depositors 
with  $1,403.70  on  deposit  on  June  30  —  an  average  of  81 
cents  each.  These  formal  reports  of  the  secretary  were  dis- 
continued in  1923,  partly  because  of  the  general  use  of  the 
mechanical  tellers,  but  our  records  show  that,  at  the  present 
time,  fourteen  of  our  secondary  schools  and  sixty-one  of  our 
elementary  and  intermediate  schools  have  approved  savings 
systems-,  cooperating  with  eight  banks,  and  that  some  50,000 
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pupils  had  deposits  aggregating,  on  June  30,  1928,  over 
$915,400  —  an  average  deposit  of  $7.79  each. 

On  May  17,  1917,  the  Committee  approved  the  request 
of  the  Home  Savings  Bank  to  experiment  with  the  Automatic 
Receiving  Teller  in  the  Eliot  School.  This  device  has  been 
used  in  many  of  the  schools  since  and,  in  addition,  approval 
has  been  granted  for  the  use  of  Educational  Thrift  Service, 
National  Prosperity,  Incorporated,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual  Savings  Banks  System. 

Financial  thrift  is  not  the  only  kind  encouraged  in  our 
schools.  In  connection  with  our  course  in  citizenship  in 
elementary  and  intermediate  schools  and  in  character  education 
in  secondary  schools,  in  our  manual  training,  household  science 
and  arts;  in  fact  throughout  our  curricula  and  our  extra- 
curricula  activities,  thrift  of  health,  energy,  time,  and  material 
are  all  encouraged  and  the  distinction  drawn  between  true 
thrift  on  one  hand  and  selfishness  and  penuriousness  on  the 
other. 

Boston  Trade  S<  hool 

This  school  was  authorized  on  May  1,  1911,  under  the  name 
of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys.  On  March  18,  1912,  the 
school  opened  in  the  historic  Brimmer  school  building  on 
Common  street,  with  about  fifty  pupils  in  printing,  electricity; 
woodworking,  and  machine  shop  practice.  The  School  Com- 
mittee soon  made  an  appropriation  for  a  new  building,  but  on 
account  of  the  war  the  work  of  construction  was  delayed. 
Meanwhile  the  school  received  several  different  names  in  at- 
tempts to  better  express  its  purpose,  viz.,  the  Boston  Industrial 
School  for  Boys,  the  Boston  Industrial  School,  the  School  of 
Industrial  Arts,  and  the  Boston  Trade  School. 

As  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  pay  one-half  the 
maintenance  cost  of  the  school,  they  reserve  the  right  to  set  up 
certain  standards.  They  have  but  one  interest  in  fostering 
industrial  education,  viz.,  "to  increase  the  industrial  efficiency 
of  the  Commonwealth."  To  this  end  they  urge  the  following 
points : 

1 .  The  pupil  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age 

2.  He  should  have  a  grammar  school  education 

3.  He  should  be  mechanically  inclined 

4.  He  should  not  be  a  backward  boy 

5.  He  should  have  no  mental  or  physical  handicap. 
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The  school  trains  such  young  men  technically  so  that  they 
may  work  at  the  trades  intelligently,  efficiently,  and  economi- 
cally. Boys  who  have  reached  their  fourteenth  year  but  who 
have  not  completed  a  grammar  school  education  are  sufficiently 
well  trained  in  some  phase  of  a  trade  to  enable  them  to  do 
a  restricted  kind  of  mechanical  work  and  thereby  become 
self-respecting  and  self-sustained  citizens. 

At  present  the  school  offers  courses  in  automobile  mechanics, 
cabinet  making,  carpentry,  electricity,  forging  and  welding, 
machine  shop  practice,  masonry,  painting  and  decorating, 
plumbing,  printing,  sheet  metal  work,  steam  and  power  plant 
piping,  and  airplane  mechanics.  The  work  of  each  shop  is  on 
useful,  commercial  products  and  the  usual  shop  methods  are 
pursued.  The  long  school  day,  8.30  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  makes  it 
possible  to  give  quite  as  many  hours  per  week  to  academic 
work  as  are  given  in  any  other  secondary  school.  The  academic 
instruction  is  applied;  is  specific;  and  is  strongly  for  vocational 
efficiency.  It  includes  mathematics,  science,  drafting,  English, 
industrial  history,  commercial  geography,  hygiene,  civics,  and 
physical  training.  Mathematics  includes  the  applied  principles 
of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry.  In  each 
stud}',  selection  is  made  of  topics  most  closely  related  to  each 
trade  and  in  teaching  those  topics  the  shops  become,  as  far  as 
needed,  laboratories  for  illustration  and  experimentation.  The 
academic  instructors  are  all  college  graduates  with  years  of 
teaching  experience;  and  the  trade  instructors  are  all  practical 
men  taken  from  industry. 

The  use  of  the  moving  picture  machine  has  been  applied 
systematically  to  the  work  of  the  school.  The  school  seeks  to 
supplement  school  experience  with  visits  to  standard  manu- 
factories where  the  student  may  observe  the  work  and  equip- 
ment operating  under  trade  conditions. 

The  attitude  of  loyalty  toward  the  school  on  the  part  of 
graduates  is  shown  in  the  formation  of  an  alumni  association, 
having  for  its  purpose  the  perpetuation  of  school-day  friendship 
and  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  school. 

A  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  is  its  evening  classes  to  which 
only  men  already  in  the  trade  are  admitted.  From  a  mere 
handful  who  attended  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  evening  classes 
now  number  about  1,600.  Evening  courses  are  offered  in  the 
following  subjects:  acetylene  welding;  architectural  drawing; 
auto  mechanics;  blueprint  reading;  cabinetmaking;  carpentry; 
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pattern  making;  house  framing;  mill  work;  furniture  design*; 
courses  for  firemen,  engineers,  and  janitors;  electricity;  machine 
drawing;  machine  shop  work;  masonry;  painting  and  decorating, 
including  paperhanging;  printing;  sheet  metal  drafting;  and 
shop  mathematics.  Classes  are  in  session  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Thursday  evenings,  from  7.30  to  9.30  o'clock.  The 
term  begins  the  last  Monday  in  September  and  continues 
through  the  week  in  which  March  31  falls.  Evening  classes  are 
conducted  in  the  Trade  School  building,  Parker  street,  Roxbury, 
and  in  four  branches. 

Junior  Red  Cross 

On  September  15,  1917,  President  Wilson  in  a  proclamation 
to  the  school  children  of  the  United  States  announced:  "The 
American  Red  Cross  has  just  prepared  a  Junior  Member- 
ship with  School  Activities  in  which  every  pupil  in  the  United 
States  can  find  a  chance  to  serve  our  country.  Our  Junior 
Red  Cross  will  bring  to  you  opportunities  of  service  to  your 
community  and  to  other  communities  all  over  the  world  and 
guide  your  service  with  high  and  religious  ideals.  And  best 
of  all,  more  perfectly  than  through  any  of  your  other  school 
lessons,  you  will  learn  by  doing  these  kind  things  under  your 
teachers'  direction  to  be  the  future  good  citizens  of  this  great 
country  which  we  all  love." 

In  November,  1917,  Junior  Red  Cross  membership  was 
approved  and  Miss  Frances  G.  Curtis,  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee,  became  chairman  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Com- 
mittee for  Metropolitan  Boston. 

During  the  World  War  the  Junior  membership  fee  was 
twenty-five  cents  and  up  to  the  discontinuance  of  this  fee  in 
1919,  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Juniors  had  contributed 
$73,528.75  toward  local  and  foreign  war  relief.  Thousands  of 
garments  for  refugee  children  were  made  in  the  schools,  and 
teachers  not  only  supervised  the  work  of  the  children  in  school, 
but  sewed  and  knitted  and  worked  out  of  school  hours,  both 
at  home  and  in  Red  Cross  headquarters.  Hundreds  of  tables 
and  chairs  were  made  in  the  manual  training  classes  and  were 
shipped  abroad  to  help  furnish  temporary  schools  and  orphan- 
ages in  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy.  Toys  of  all  descriptions 
were  made  also  and  sent  to  the  children  of  Europe.  Many 
supplies  such  as  screens,  bed  tables,  etc.,  were  made  for  the 
camp  hospitals  and  recreation  huts  in  this  country. 
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At  the  close  of  the  war,  instead  of  individual  membership 
fee  by  pupils,  the  policy  of  a  membership  by  service  rendered 
was  inaugurated,  money  contributions  by  the  children  becom- 
ing a  purely  voluntary  offering.  There  was  a  natural  falling 
off  in  interest,  but  voluntary  membership  has  resumed  and  on 
January  1,  1929,  99i  per  cent  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
were  enrolled  as  Junior  Red  Cross  auxiliaries. 

The  Red  Cross  publishes  " Junior  Red  Cross  News"  for 
elementary  schools  and  "High  School  Service"  for  secondary 
schools.  It  also  provides  an  illustrated  calendar  containing 
suggestions  for  service  projects,  and  a  poster  for  each  school- 
room and  special  buttons  for  children  who  have  earned  indi- 
vidual membership  through  service. 

Red  Cross  classes  in  home  hygiene,  first  aid,  and  life  saving 
are  given  in  many  of  the  schools.  The  Junior  office  has  many 
lantern  slides  depicting  child  life  around  the  world  and  sends 
speakers  upon  request  of  schools.  Several  hundred  talks  are 
given  throughout  the  year.  All  expenses  incident  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  the  schools  are  met  by  the  senior 
organization. 

There  is  no  prescribed  program  for  the  Junior  Red  Cross. 
Its  conduct  differs  in  different  school  systems,  but  the  funda- 
mental idea  is  useful,  kindly  service  toward  the  children  of 
the  world. 

Every  department  in  the  school  system,  at  least  some  time 
during  the  year,  contributes  generously  to  community  needs; 
and  sewing,  knitting,  and  various  forms  of  handwork  are 
produced  in  clubs  and  summer  playgrounds.  Regular  school 
production  is  distributed  amongst  the  community  organiza- 
tions having  the  care  of  children,  and  in  the  year  1928-29  sixty 
hospitals  and  agencies  of  varying  kinds  received  over  sixty 
thousand  remembrances  from  schools. 

Each  year  the  schools  send  hundreds  of  friendship  boxes  to 
Junior  Red  Cross  organizations  of  other  countries,  and  many 
gifts  are  received  in  return.  These  are  shared  as  far  as  possible 
with  all  schools.    This  is  done  through  a  system  of  loan  exhibits, 

The  voluntary  contributions  from  Juniors  pay  for  their 
magazine  subscriptions ;  for  material  used  in  certain  sewing  and 
manual  training  projects;  and  for  their  share  in  the  National 
Children's  Fund  program.  This  fund,  administered  in  Wash- 
ington and  audited  by  the  War  Department,  is  used  for  national 
and  international  projects  of  educational  and  friendship  value. 
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In  April,  1920,  two  pupil  delegates  were  sent  by  the  Red 
Cross,  from  Boston  high  schools,  to  the  National  Convention 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Washington.  Special  tours  and 
social  gatherings  were  arranged  for  them  and  they  were  received 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
Boston  Junior  delegates  upon  their  return  home  formed  a 
metropolitan  high  school  Junior  Red  Cross  Council.  Its 
purpose  is  "to  foster  and  develop  the  principles  for  which  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  stands:  service  to  others,  practice  in  good 
citizenship  and  international  friendliness  amongst  the  young 
people  of  the  world."  So  we  may  expect  to  see  in  the  near 
future  an  even  wider  and  greater  activity  on  the  part  of  our 
school  citizens. 

"Let  youth  help  shape  the  world  while  the  vision  splendid 
is  still  before  its  eyes." 

Safety 

Since  L924,  when  fifty-nine  Boston  children  were  killed  by 
motor  vehicles,  a  program  of  safety  instruction  has  been 
developed.  Much  of  this  has  been  done  in  cooperation  with 
the  Massachusetts  Safety  Council,  which  has  an  advisory 
committee  of  Boston  teachers  and  has  developed  a  year-round 
activity  which  covers  both  schools  and  playgrounds. 

Each  school  has  a  teacher  designated  "safety  adviser," 
and  these  teachers  are  the  contact  points  for  the  distribution 
of  monthly  bulletins  and  other  material  prepared  by  the 
Massachusetts  Safety  Council  covering  seasonal  hazards. 
Nearly  every  school  has  been  giving  safety  instruction  in 
some  form  for  several  years,  and  many  have  developed  it  to 
a  high  degree,  with  special  activities  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  the  locality.  With  few  exceptions,  all  of  the  schools  have 
organized  junior  patrols  which  handle  the  filing  of  the  children 
before  and  after  school.  Many  schools  also  have  a  Junior 
Safety  Council,  the  membership  button  of  which  must  be 
won  by  the  performance  of  two  acts  of  safety. 

There  are  safety  assembly  meetings  addressed  by  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Police  Department,  held  in  at  least  two  schools 
each  day.  Each  spring  the  Massachusetts  Safety  Council 
holds  a  general  rally  to  which  the  schools  send  delegates  and 
present  the  best  of  their  original  safety  songs,  slogans,  playlets, 
and  other  projects. 

During  the  spring  of  the  present  year  the  schools  worked 
out  a  safety  poster  project. 
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1.  The  pupils  discussed  the  hazards  most  likely  to  be 
encountered  in  their  part  of  the  city. 

2.  They  selected  an  appropriate  slogan. 

3.  The  teachers'  appointed  two  pupils  who  had  shown 
especial  aptitude  in  drawing  to  design  the  poster. 

Nearly  three  hundred  posters  of  marked  originality  were 
produced  and  were  placed  on  public  exhibition  by  the  Council 
at  the  Hotel  Statler  in  Boston;  later  at  the  Public  Library; 
and  finally  at  the  National  Conference  of  Women's  Clubs, 
held  in  Swampscott. 

Beginning  with  the  opening  of  the  present  school  3rear, 
accident  report  blanks  are  being  sent  to  all  principals,  with  a 
request  that  a  record  be  made  of  all  accidents  whether  occur- 
ring within  the  school  premises  or  elsewhere.  An  analysis 
of  these  reports  has  given  important  information  as  to  time, 
place,  and  conditions  under  which  the  accidents  occurred, 

During  the  summer  the  safety  activities  are  transferred  to 
the  playgrounds.  A  series  of  morning  safety  rallies,  held  in 
the  theaters,  have  a  total  attendance  of  nearly  20,000  children. 

While  the  non-fatal  accidents  among  Boston  children  have 
increased  each  year  as  the  registration  of  motor  vehicles  has 
become  larger  (there  are  125,000  such  vehicles  in  Boston  each 
day),  the  increase  has  not  been  so  great  as  that  to  adult  pedes- 
trians; and  fatalities  among  children,  which  numbered  fifty- 
nine  in  1924,  have  been  reduced  to  thirty-three  in  1928. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  C.  BRODHEAD, 

A ssistan t  Superintendent. 
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REPORT  OF  ARTHUR  L.  GOULD,  ASSISTAN  T 
SUPERINTENDENT 

INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS 
Brief  Story  of  the  Movement 
The  development  of  the  intermediate  or  junior  high  school 
as  a  separate  unit  of  school  organization  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  significant  changes  that  has  taken  place  in  our  system 
of  public  education.  Within  the  compass  of  this  report  it 
would  be  impossible  to  relate  in  chronological  detail  all  the 
investigations  and  studies  which  have  finally  resulted  in  a 
reorganization  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  this 
country. 

Nevertheless,  to  understand  the  underlying  theory  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  development  of  intermediate  or  junior 
high  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly  certain  significant 
studies  and  reports  which  crystallized  educational  thought  at 
the  time  of  their  publication  and  which  stand  out  as  guide- 
posts  to  mark  the  gradual  growth  and  development  of  this 
type  of  school. 

As  early  as  1886  President  Eliot  viewed  with  concern  the 
fact  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  freshmen  admitted  to  Harvard 
were  over  nineteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  entrance.  To 
combat  this  tendency  of  late  entrance,  more  flexible  entrance 
requirements  were  established,  and  the  requirements  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  were  revised  so  that  the  more  able  students 
could  complete  the  course  in  three  years.  President  Eliot  felt 
strongly,  however,  that  the  real  source  of  the  difficulty  lay  in 
a  much  prolonged  elementary  school  training.  Accordingly, 
in  an  address  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in 
1888,  he  attacked  the  problem  of  waste  in  elementary  schools 
and  advocated  the  enrichment  of  the  curricula  through  the 
earlier  introduction  of  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages,'and  the  elimination  of  all  irrelevant  materials. 

In  1892  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  President 
Eliot  reported  that  the  secondary  school  period  should  be 
begun  two  years  earlier,  thus  leaving  but  six  years  for  the 
elementary  school  period,  instead  of  the  customary  eight  years. 

In  1894  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements, 
after  four  years  of  investigation  and  discussion,  strongly  en- 
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dorsed  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  for  a 
six-year  secondary  school,  beginning  at  Grade  VII. 

In  1907  the  Committee  on  Six- Year  Courses,  representing 
the  Department  of  Secondary  Education,  recommended  an 
equal  division  of  time  between  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  outlined  in  detail  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  such  division.  Among  other  significant  recommendations 
this  committee  submitted  a  statement  of  minimum  require- 
ments that  might  be  expected  of  pupils  in  the  several  ele- 
mentary school  subjects  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  and  a 
suggested  list  of  studies  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

In  1909  this  committee  concluded  its  report  as  follows: 
"There  is  a  general  impression  revealed  by  this  and  other 
correspondence  that  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  both 
elementary  and  secondary,  should  be  simplified;  that  the 
differentiation  of  pupils'  work  should  begin  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  grade;  that  time  is  wasted  on  non-essentials  and  on 
impractical  topics;  that  there  should  be  greater  flexibility  in 
the  promotion  of  pupils;  that  the  whole  system  should  be 
reorganized. 

"  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  while  we  ma}' not 
expect  or  hope  for  any  sudden  or  extensive  changes  in  the 
general  scheme  of  organization  from  the  eight-and-four-year 
division  to  the  six-and-six  division,  nevertheless  we  feel  certain 
not  only  that  the  change  is  inevitable  but  that  it  is  already  in 
progress  and  is  taking  place  in  different  ways  to  meet  local 
conditions.  We  further  believe  that  the  reorganization  of  the 
public  school  system  along  the  lines  of  this  discussion  is  of 
fundamental  importance." 

In  1913  the  Council  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  in 
Education  submitted  a  final  report.  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  There  is  much  waste  in  elementary  education 

(2)  The  elementary  period  should  be  from  age  6  to  age  12 

(3)  Grades  VII  and  VIII  should  be  included  in  the  period  of 
secondary  education  and  the  study  of  foreign  language,  elemen- 
tary algebra,  constructive  geometry,  and  elementary  science 
should  be  begun  in  these  grades. 

In  this  brief  survey  it  is  evident  that  the  discussion  of  the 
reorganization  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  occupied 
a  period  of  approximately  twentj'-five  years.  From  1913  on, 
the  junior  high  school  movement  developed  rapidly  so  that  at 
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the  present  time  thousands  of  cities  and  towns  report  the 
establishment  of  junior  high  schools.  During;  this  period  of 
time  Boston  was  acutely  interested  in  the  problem  of  reorgani- 
zation of  its  school  system.  As  late  as  1905  its  elementary 
school  period  was  of  nine  years'  duration,  the  usual  period  in 
most  New  England  towns  and  cities. 

The  nine-grade  elementary  school  system  had  been  under 
discussion  for  a  period  of  years  and  the  sentiment  was  growing 
among  school  leaders  that  it  should  be  gradually  replaced  by  an 
eight-grade  system.  By  the  year  1907  the  reorganization 
had  progressed  so  rapidly  that  Superintendent  Brooks,  in  his 
annual  report  of  that  year,  says: 

"Most  conspicuous  among  these  progressive  forward  move- 
ments is  the  attitude  of  the  elementary  school  principals 
towards  the  reduction  of  the  course  of  study  from  nine  to 
eight  years.  For  many  years  this  has  been  a  topic  of  discus- 
sion, and  the  principals,  with  but  few  exceptions,  have  been 
opposed  to  the  change.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  the 
opinion  of  most  of  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  that 
there  are  still  many  principals  who  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
action.  Nevertheless,  the  vigor  with  which  the  principals  have 
entered  into  the  problem  of  readjustment,  and  the  skill  with 
which  the  difficulties  of  reorganization  have  been  met,  will  bring 
the  eight-year  course  of  study  into  effective  operation  much 
sooner  than  the  most  sanguine  had  hoped." 

With  reference  to  the  need  of  reorganization  in  the  high 
schools,  Superintendent  Brooks  reported : 

"The  rapidity  with  which  the  elementary  school  principals 
have  carried  forward  the  reorganization  incident  to  the  adoption 
of  the  eight-year  course  has  shifted  the  chief  difficulties  of  the 
situation  to  the  high  schools.  The  high  schools  have  already 
had  a  serious  problem  to  meet,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  attending  the  high 
schools  did  not  find  therein  work  of  such  a  standard  or  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  could  perform  it  satisfactorily." 

.  .  .  "These  pupils  are  as  justified  in  demanding  high 
school  instruction  adapted  to  their  needs  as  are  the  pupils  who 
find  it  possible  to  do  the  work  now  offered." 

It  is  evident  at  this  period  that  there  was  a  decided  shift  of 
emphasis  away  from  fixed  and  traditional  standards  of  scholar- 
ship for  all  pupils,  and  the  accompanying  exclusion  from  school 
for  those  who  failed  to  measure  up.    Educational  leaders 
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were  beginning  to  stress  the  adaptation  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion to  the  needs  and  abilities  of  pupils.  The  practice  of 
excluding  the  failures  was  yielding  to  a  more  humane  treatment 
of  the  less  gifted.  Studies  of  the  causes  of  failure,  of  standards 
of  marking,  of  methods  and  materials  of  instruction,  of  teachers 
and  pupils  were  all  pointing  toward  the  humanizing  of  the 
school  system.  A  high  per  cent  of  pupil  failure  was  no  longer 
considered  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  efficient  teacher. 
Exclusion  from  school  was  not  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
the  slow  or  difficult  pupil. 

So  we  find  in  Boston,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  country, 
the  period  of  agitation  and  discussion  which  usually  precedes 
major  changes  in  educational  policies  and  procedures.  In  1913 
we  find  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  on  motion  of  the  present 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  pass- 
ing unanimously  the  following  vote : 

"Voted,  To  recommend  to  the  School  Committee  that  the 
superintendent  of  schools  be  authorized,  in  such  districts  as  he 
may  designate,  so  to  modify  the  course  of  study  as  to  permit 
instruction  in  a  modern  foreign  language  for  pupils  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  who  intend  to  enter  high  school." 

The  authority  to  carry  out  this  recommendation  was  granted 
by  the  School  Committee,  and  early  in  the  fall  of  1913  the  then 
Assistant  Superintendent  Burke  reported  that  work  in  modern 
foreign  language  was  being  carried  on  in  four  elementary 
schools:  Chapman,  Edward  Everett,  Henry  L.  Pierce,  and 
Mary  Hemenway.  In  1916-17  the  number  had  grown  to 
twenty-three. 

In  1917  it  was  found  possible  to  add  Grade  IX  to  the  following 
districts  and  thus  offer  a  three-year  course  of  instruction  in 
Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  under  the  administration  of  the 
elementary  school  principal : 

Abraham  Lincoln  John  Winthrop 

Chapman  Lewis 

Emerson  Mary  Hemenway 

Hancock  Robert  Gould  Shaw 

Henry  L.  Pierce  Ulysses  S.  Grant 

This  period  from  1913  to  1917  may  properly  be  called  the 
experimental  or  testing  period  in  Boston  and  out  of  it  grew  the 
problems  which  determined  the  future  policy  with  reference  to 
reorganization. 
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At  its  inception  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan  was  purely 
voluntary,  but  those  masters  who  introduced  the  modified 
course  of  study  became  convinced  that  the  remedy  for  the 
weakness  of  the  old  organization  consisted  in  a  complete  read- 
justment and  enrichment  of  the  work  of  the  later  elementary 
grades  and  the  early  years  of  high  school. 

Almost  at  once  it  became  apparent  that  in  a  large  school 
system  such  as  Boston  desirable  changes  would  have  to  be 
introduced  gradually.  The  accepted  6-3-3-plan  of  organiza- 
tion required  a  separate  building  for  the  intermediate  school. 
Certain  of  the  newer  types  of  building  could  be  remodeled,  at 
reasonable  expense,  but  many  of  the  older  buildings,  too 
valuable  to  be  abandoned,  did  not  lend  themselves  to  sub- 
stantial alteration. 

A  survey  of  the  city  schools  was  made  and  it  was  finally 
decided  as  an  initial  step  to  add  the  ninth  grade  to  those  ele- 
mentary districts  which  promised  reasonably  good  facilities 
for  carrying  on  the  work,  and  to  develop  the  intermediate 
school  problem  under  the  guidance  of  masters  of  the  elementary 
districts.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  determined  that 
building  programs  of  the  future  should  include  separate  build- 
ings to  house  the  new  intermediate  schools. 

Apart  from  this  purely  physical  problem,  there  was  the  need 
for  reorganized  curricula  and  properly  trained  teachers  to 
carry  on  the  work. 

Accordingly,  councils  of  teachers  were  formed  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  to  develop  adequate  courses  of  study  and 
to  select  and  write,  if  necessary,  needed  text -books.  These 
councils  were  comprised  of  teachers  of  superior  ability,  train- 
ing, and  experience. 

Their  pioneer  work  was  so  effective  that  it  was  felt  necessary 
to  continue  their  service  as  the  intermediate  school  developed. 
While  the  original  character  of  their  work  has  been  modified 
somewhat,  they  continue  to  hold  regular  meetings,  suggest 
needed  changes,  recommend  text -books,  and  revise  curricula. 

Teacher  Preparation  for  Intermediate  School  Service 
No  thorough-going  reorganization  of  any  school  system  can 
become  effective  until  the  teaching  body  is  made  familiar  with 
the  fundamental  aim  and  purpose  of  the  proposed  changes.  In 
the  early  study  of  reorganization  conference  committees  were 
established,  first  with  principals  and  head  masters,  and  later 
with  teachers,  to  explain  and  discuss  in  detail  the  scope  and 
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purpose  of  reorganization.  Concurrently  with  this  procedure 
definite  steps  were  taken  to  prepare  teachers  to  carry  on  the 
new  work.  Courses  in  the  theory  of  intermediate  schools,  and 
courses  in  subject-matter  and  methods  were  established  under 
the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  best  available  teachers  in  our 
own  system  and  of  recognized  leaders  outside  of  Boston.  The 
enthusiasm  and  zeal  with  which  teachers  responded  did  much 
to  further  the  development  of  the  intermediate  school  in  Boston. 
These  courses  have  continued  to  the  present  time  and  are 
generously  attended  throughout  the  year.  At  present  every 
regularly  appointed  teacher  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  has 
been  specially  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  as 
qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  intermediate  schools. 

However,  to  insure  a  supply  of  properly  qualified  teachers,  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  recommended  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee the  establishment  of  a  new  intermediate  certificate, 
requiring  added  educational  qualifications  and  experience. 
The  requirement  became  operative  for  teachers  entering  from 
outside  the  city  in  1918  and  for  students  in  the  city  normal 
school  in  1920.  At  about  the  same  time  the  intermediate 
course  in  the  normal  school  was  lengthened  to  four  years  and 
the  requirements  for  admission  made  more  difficult.  At  the 
present  time  no  student  is  admitted  to  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston  without  a  clear  record  (A  or  B)  in  the  required 
subjects  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  high  school  course,  fol- 
lowed by  a  competitive  examination  in  the  following  required 
subjects  of  the  fourth  year: 
Fourth-year  English 
Fourth  year  of  a  foreign  language 
United  States  History  under  the  Constitution 

or 

The  history  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
and  one  of  the  following  subjects: 
Science : 

Chemistry,  Biology,  Physics  (any  one  of  these  subjects) 

or 

Mathematics 

One  paper  in  algebra  or  plane  geometry. 

In  general,  the  examinations  for  admission  follow  in  scope 
and  difficulty  the  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Board. 

In  the  December  following  graduation  from  the  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Education,  competitive  examinations  may  be  taken,  and  the 
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names  of  successful  candidates  are  placed  on  eligible  lists  in  the 
order  of  their  standing.  During  the  present  school  year  the 
School  Committee  has  further  guaranteed  a  selective  group  of 
the  best  qualified  teachers  for  intermediate  classes  by  establish- 
ing a  single  list  of  all  candidates  for  this  certificate  wherever 
trained. 

A  recent  study  by  Louis  J.  Fish,  educational  statistician, 
gives  in  concrete  terms  the  educational  preparation  of  the 
principals  and  teachers  of  intermediate  schools.  From  his 
city-wide  investigation  of  the  professional  growth  of  teachers, 
as  measured  by  studies  pursued  in  college,  the  following  per- 
tinent data  has  been  abstracted : 

In  the  twenty-two  districts  having  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX 
organization  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  masters  of 
schools  are  graduates  of  approved  colleges  and  in  addition  hold 
the  degree  of  A.  M.  or  Ed.  M. 

The  story  is  somewhat  different  with  the  intermediate 
teachers  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  reorganization  they  were 
taken  largely  from  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools 
where  graduation  from  college  was  not  a  prerequisite  for 
appointment.  Nevertheless,  a  substantial  number  of  teachers 
have  already  acquired  a  college  degree,  and  all  have  taken 
special  courses  in  preparation  for  intermediate  school  work. 

The  following  charts  give  the  data  for  intermediate  teachers : 

1.  Those  who  completed  courses  during  the  two-year  period 

January  1927-29 

2.  Those  who  are  completing  courses  during  the  current 

school  year 


NUMBER  OF  COURSES  COMPLETED  BY  INTERMEDIATE  TEACHERS 
JANUARY,  1927,  TO  JANUARY,  1929 


Number  of 
Teachers 
Reporting 

Number  of  Courses  Completed 

12  or 
Over 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

934 

211 

153 

157 

114 

70 

53 

40 

30 

30 

32 

15 

12 

17 

COURSES  NOW  BEING  TAKEN  BY  INTERMEDIATE  TEACHERS 


Number  of 

Number  of  Courses 

Teachers 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

934 

466 

228 

133 

83 

19 

3 

1 

0 

1 
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Curriculum  Development 

Modification  of  courses  of  study,  as  previously  stated  in 
this  report,  began  in  1913  with  the  introduction  of  a  modern 
foreign  language,  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  masters  of  certain 
school  districts.  From  the  outset  the  progress  of  the  work 
was  most  carefully  studied  by  principals  of  the  schools  and  by 
heads  of  departments  of  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  high 
schools.  For  several  years  regular  visitation  of  modern  lan- 
guage classes  by  heads  of  departments  of  high  schools  was 
carried  on  until  there  was  sufficient  data  on  which  to  base 
recommendations.  In  due  time  the  council  on  modern  foreign 
languages  submitted  a  report  that  the  work  of  Grades  VII  and 
VIII  in  this  subject  was  the  equivalent  of  the  first  year's  work 
in  the  high  school.  It  recommended  further  that  pupils  who 
had  successfully  completed  the  work  in  modern  foreign  language 
for  Grades  VII  and  VIII  should  receive  credit  for  a  full  year's 
work  on  entrance  to  high  school.  Since  September,  1915,  a 
credit  of  5  points  has  been  allowed.  So  began  the  work  of 
definitely  articulating  the  curriculum  of  the  intermediate  with 
that  of  the  high  school. 

In  turn  each  major  subject  of  the  intermediate  school  has 
been  studied  by  councils  composed  of  representative  teachers 
selected  from  the  different  types  of  schools,  and  their  findings 
have  been  embodied  in  revised  subject  curricula  for  the  inter- 
mediate schools. 

As  illustrative  of  the  curriculum  development  of  the  inter- 
mediate school,  the  following  procedure  with  reference  to  the 
organization  and  supervision  of  General  Science  Teaching 
will  show  one  of  the  methods  employed.  The  work  in  general 
science  was  begun  in  September,  1926,  under  the  direction  of 
Joseph  R.  Lunt,  head  of  department,  science,  The  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

At  the  outset  it  was  apparent  that  new  equipment  was 
needed  in  the  schools,  for  most  of  the  available  apparatus  was 
inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  course  of  study. 
This  equipment  was  planned  and  constructed  in  our  own 
schools  and  organized  into  complete  unit  outfits,  which  are 
circulated  among  the  schools  from  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston.  The  school  shops  cooperated  in  constructing 
outfit  boxes,  ventilation  models,  demonstration  bells,  motors, 
generators,  spirometers,  stands,  charts,  etc., —  a  long  list  of 
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specially  planned  equipment  which  could  not  be  purchased 
except  at  excessive  cost  elsewhere.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  available  for  use  in  the  schools  180  outfits  with  plans  for  the 
construction  of  50  more.  Each  unit  outfit  is  developed  by 
means  of  suitable  experiments  and  demonstration  materials 
with  full  directions  given  on  mimeographed  sheets.  Demon- 
strations and  lectures  have  been  given  frequently  in  the  schools, 
both  in  classrooms  and  the  assembly  halls. 

The  painstaking  organization  and  supervision  of  the  work 
has  met  with  enthusiastic  response  by  teachers  and  principals, 
with  the  result  that  good  progress  is  being  made  in  effective 
science  teaching  in  the  intermediate  schools  and  classes. 

Thus  the  entire  program  of  studies  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and 
IX  has  been  completely  revised  and  definitely  articulated  with 
the  senior  high  school.  Today  the  pupil  begins  to  earn  credits 
for  his  high  school  diploma  upon  his  entrance  to  grade  VII. 
Each  subject  has  a  definite  credit  value  and  on  entrance  to 
grade  IX  or  grade  X  the  pupil  starts  with  the  credits  which 
he  has  earned  in  the  preceding  grades  as  a  nucleus  for  the  100 
points  required  for  high  school  graduation. 

Present  Requirements  in  the  Intermediate  School 

Coincident  with  teacher  preparation  and  curriculum  reor- 
ganization there  gradually  developed  well-defined  purposes 
which  distinguished  the  intermediate  school  from  the  old  type 
of  organization. 

Briefly,  these  purposes  include  provision  for  recognition  of 
the  varying  abilities  and  aptitudes  of  school  children;  explora- 
tion of  the  child's  interests  and  capacities;  coordination  between 
the  intermediate  grades  and  the  grades  above  and  below;  con- 
sideration of  the  child's  social  needs;  stimulation  of  the  child 
for  a  more  extended  education;  guidance  of  the  child  in  matters 
educational  and  vocational;  encouragement  of  the  child  in  the 
development  of  leadership,  initiative,  and  individuality. 

On  the  administrative  side  the  characteristics  of  the  inter- 
mediate school  include  a  separate  building,  comprising  Grades 
VII,  VIII,  and  IX;  a  sufficient  number  of  children  to  permit 
economic  administration ;  departmental  instruction;  promotion 
by  subject;  ability  grouping;  differentiated  curricula  with 
limited  choice  of  electives;  directed  study;  and  extra-curricula 
activities. 
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Pupil  Preparation  in  Intermediate  Schools 
For  several  years,  intermediate  schools  offering  Grade  IX 
instruction  have  been  sending  their  pupils  into  Grade  X  of  the 
high  school.  In  this  later  grade  they  mingle  with  other  pupils 
whose  training  in  Grade  IX  has  been  under  high  school  auspices. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  the  relative  progress  of 
the  two  groups,  teacher  marks  of  the  second  bi-monthly  period 
have  been  tabulated  and  distributed  according  to  the  place  of 
pupil  preparation  in  Grade  IX.  The  following  studies,  em- 
bracing a  period  of  ten  years,  indicate,  in  so  far  as  the  data 
permits,  that  the  pupils  of  intermediate  schools  are  sufficiently 
well  trained  to  carry  on  the  tenth-grade  work  in  the  high 
school  without  loss  and  with  the  assurance  of  making  normal 
progress : 


comparative  percentage  of  marks  earned  by  tenth-year 
pupils  from  intermediate  schools  and  second-\ear  high 
school  pupils. 


A's 

B's 

C's 

D's 

E's 

Per 

Cent 

1928-29 

Second-vear  high  school  pupils  

9 

29 

42 

16 

4 

1C0 

S 

28 

45 

15 

4 

100 

1927-28 

9 

28 

43 

15 

5 

100 

8 

29 

45 

14 

4 

100 

1926-27 

8 

29 

44 

13 

6 

100 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils  

9 

30 

43 

13 

5 

100 

1925-26 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

10 

28 

43 

12 

7 

100 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils  

9 

28 

44 

13 

6 

100 

1924-25 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

10 

28 

42 

10 

10 

100 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils  

9 

28 

41 

13 

9 

100 

1923-24 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

10 

27 

41 

13 

9 

100 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils  

10 

27 

41 

14 

8 

100 

1922-23 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

10 

28 

40 

13 

9 

100 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils  

8 

26 

40 

15 

11 

100 
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COMPARATIVE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MARKS  EARNED  BY  TENTH-YEAR 
PUPILS  FROM  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS  AND  SECOND-YEAR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  PUPILS  —  Concluded. 


A's 

B's 

C's 

D's 

E's 

Per 
Cent 

1921-22 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

11 

28 

41 

12 

8 

100 

9 

27 

40 

15 

9 

100 

1920-21 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

9 

30 

47 

14 

1C0 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils  

7 

30 

47 

16 

100 

1919-20 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

9 

30 

47 

14 

100 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils  

7 

27 

48 

18 

100 

In  the  appended  subject  studies  it  will  be  noted  that  while 
the  range  of  variation  of  marks  in  the  separate  subjects  is 
somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  composite  study  of  all 
marks  the  general  trend  is  about  the  same : 


COMPARATIVE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MARKS  EARNED  BY  TENTH-YEAR 
PUPILS  FROM  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS  AND  SECOND-YEAR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  PUPILS 

English 


A's 

B's 

C's 

D's 

E's 

Per 
Cent 

1928-29 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

6 

27 

45 

19 

3 

100 

5 

26 

49 

16 

4 

100 

1927-28 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

6 

30 

47 

14 

3 

100 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils  

5 

27 

50 

15 

3 

100 

1926-27 

6 

29 

47 

13 

5 

100 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils  

6 

29 

48 

14 

3 

100 

1925-26 

8 

28 

47 

12 

5 

100 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils  

6 

28 

46 

14 

6 

100 

1924-25 

8 

26 

46 

11 

9 

100 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils  

6 

26 

44 

15 

9 

100 

1923-24 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

7 

26 

46 

14 

7 

100 

7 

25 

46 

16 

6 

100 

1922-23 

8 

29 

43 

13 

7 

100 

7 

27 

43 

15 

8 

100 
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COMPARATIVE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MARKS  EARNED  BY  TENTH-YEAR 
PUPILS  FROM  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS  AND  SECOND-YEAR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  PUPILS 

Mathematics 


A's 

B'e 

C's 

D's 

E's 

Per 
Cent 

1928-29 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

10 

26 

39 

18 

7 

100 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils  

S 

24 

45 

17 

6 

100 

1927-28 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

11 

26 

40 

16 

7 

100 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils  

8 

24 

45 

17 

6 

100 

1926-27 

9 

27 

44 

14 

6 

100 

9 

27 

41 

16 

7 

100 

1925-26 

10 

26 

43 

13 

8 

100 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils  

8 

23 

47 

16 

6 

100 

1924-25 

12 

26 

37 

12 

13 

100 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils  

8 

26 

39 

14 

13 

100 

1923-24 

10 

26 

38 

14 

12 

100 

Tenth-year  intermediate  scool  pupils  

10 

21 

43 

12 

14 

100 

1922-23 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

12 

27 

35 

16 

10 

100 

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils  

8 

25 

37 

13 

17 

100 
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COMPARATIVE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MARKS  EARNED  BY  TENTH-YEAR 
PUPILS  FROM  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS  AND  SECOND-YEAR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  PUPILS 

French 


A's 


1928-29 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. 

1927-28 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. 

1926-27 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. 

1925-16 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. 

1924-25 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils.  . 

1923-24 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils.  , 

1922-23 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils.  . 

1921-22 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils.  . 

1920-21 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils.  . 

1919-20 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils. . 


11 


B's 


C's 


39 


D's 


E's 


Per 
Cent 
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COMPARATIVE  PERCENTAGE  OF  MARKS  EARNED  BY  TENTH- YEAR 
PUPILS  FROM  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS  AND  SECOND-YEAR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  PUPILS 

Spanish 


A'a 


B's 


D's 


E's 


Per 
Cent 


1928-29 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils 

1927-28 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  


Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils 
1926-27 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  


Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils 
1925-26 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  


Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils 
1924-25 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  


Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils  . 
1923-24 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils  . 


1922-23 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils 

1921-22 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  


Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils 
1920-21 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  

Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils 

1919-20 

Second-year  high  school  pupils  


Tenth-year  intermediate  school  pupils 


15 


10 


10 


17  ! 


23 
26 


IS 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
100 


Similar  studies  have  been  carried  on  by  individual  high 
schools,  notably  English  High  School  and  Jamaica  Plain  High 
School.  The  results  in  these  high  schools  correlate  reasonably 
well  with  the  city-wide  studies  previously  referred  to,  and  indi- 
cate that  the  type  of  work  carried  in  grade  IX,  whether  under 
high  school  or  intermediate  school  auspices,  is  of  about  equal 
value  in  amount  and  quality. 
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The  period  of  experimentation  and  try-out  embraced  ap- 
proximately the  ten-year  period  from  1913  to  1923.  In 
September,  1924,  Superintendent  Burke  announced  that  all 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  city  should  adopt  the  revised 
curricula  of  the  intermediate  schools  and  should  introduce 
such  essential  features  as  differentiated  curricula,  departmental 
instruction,  and  promotion  by  subject.  By  this  action  a 
much-needed  step  was  made  towards  the  unification  of  the 
work  in  these  grades  throughout  the  city. 

Progress  Towards  Reorganization 

While  complete  reorganization  at  the  present  time  on  the 
6-3-3  basis  has  not  been  effected,  chiefly  because  of  inadequate 
building  funds,  the  situation  is  promising  as  indicated  by  the 
following  data: 

There  are  9  schools  of  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades 
only,  distributed  throughout  the  city;  thirteen  schools  have 
a  VII,  VIII,  IX  organization,  but  with  other  grades  in  the  same 
district,  and  37  schools  have  Grades  I  to  VIII,  but  with 
intermediate  class  organization  in  the  two  upper  grades. 

The  following  sections  of  the  city,  with  reference  to  inter- 
mediate accommodations,  are  reasonably  well  provided : 

East  Boston;  the  North  and  West  Ends;  the  congested  part 
of  Roxbury;  Dorchester  Centre;  West  Roxbury;  Roslindale, 
and  Hyde  Park. 

Plans  are  under  way  and  will  afford  relief  in  the  near  future 
for  Allston  and  Brighton,  Jamaica  Plain,  the  central  section 
of  Roxbury,  and  Dorchester  near  the  Mattapan  and  Neponset 
districts. 

Sections  which  should  receive  attention  when  replacement 
or  abandonment  of  old  buildings  is  found  necessary  include: 

Charlestown,  South  Boston,  South  End,  City  Proper,  and 
certain  sections  of  Roxbury  and  Dorchester. 

Growth  in  Intermediate  Schools  for  the  Period 
1918-28  (Inclusive) 

The  preceding  chart  presents  in  graphic  form  the  growth  of 
pupils  in  intermediate  classes  for  the  ten-year  period  1918-28. 
Grade  IX  pupils  attending  high  or  trade  schools  are  not  in- 
cluded. The  chart  represents  a  growth  of  approx  mately  48 
per  cent  over  this  period  of  years. 
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Explanation  of  Chart  Showing  General  Size  of  Classes 

This  chart  shows  the  average  size  of  all  classes  in  the  twenty- 
two  intermediate  schools  having  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 

The  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  show  the  different 
groups  of  class  sizes.  The  figures  at  the  top  show  the  per  cent 
of  such  classes. 

The  graph  is  read  as  follows: 

Select  the  tallest  block  shown  and  read  that  32  per  cent  of 
all  classes  in  these  twenty-two  districts  had  from  26  to  35 
pupils  in  each  class.    Read  the  other  blocks  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  chart  shows  by  the  massing  of  the  taller  blocks  that 
most  of  the  classes  organized  approach  standard. 

The  small  block  at  the  left  shows  that  6.2  per  cent  of  the 
classes  are  substantially  smaller  than  the  normal  size.  They 
are  the  result  of  special  types  of  instruction  where  small  class 
units  prevail  or  they  are  likely  to  occur  in  schools  having  small 
numbers  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX. 

Explanation  of  Chart  showing  Size  of  Classes  by  Subjects 
(Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX) 

The  chart  is  designed  to  show  the  class  sizes  in  the  various 
subjects  listed. 

The  figures  directly  over  the  block  indicate  the  per  cent  of 
all  classes  within  the  size  range  indicated  by  the  figures  at  the 
bottom  of  the  same  block. 

For  example :  To  read  the  graph  on  English,  proceed  in  the 
following  manner,  beginning  with  the  tallest  block: 

39.6  per  cent  of  all  English  classes  had  between  26-35  pupils 
in  each  class. 

31.1  per  cent  of  all  English  classes  had  between  36-40  pupils 
in  each  class. 

Read  mathematics  as  follows : 

39.7  per  cent  of  all  mathematics  classes  had  from  26-35 
pupils  in  each  class. 

.9  of  one  per  cent  of  all  classes  in  mathematics  had  between 
0  and  14  pupils  in  each  class. 

The  smaller  blocks  show  the  per  cent  of  the  very  small 
classes  (on  left)  and  the  very  large  classes  (on  right) . 

The  small  classes  usually  occur  in  districts  having  relatively 
few  pupils  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  They  point  out 
strongly  the  inadvisability  of  establishing  small  units  for 
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Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  The  present  policy  of  establishing 
intermediate  schools  with  from  30  to  40  classes  is  economical 
from  an  administrative  standpoint. 

MERIT   SYSTEM    OF   PROMOTION    WITHIN  THE 

SERVICE 

Boston  early  established  the  practice  of  appointment  on  the 
basis  of  merit.  As  early  as  1876  the  School  Committee  estab- 
lished a  Board  of  Supervisors,  whose  duties  it  defined  in  the 
report  of  that  year  in  the  following  words : 

The  appointment  of  teachers  nominated  for  election  in  the  School 
Board,  without  careful  consideration  of  their  qualifications,  was  an  evil 
which  had  begun  to  show  its  disastrous  effects  by  unmistakable  signs. 
Personal  solicitations,  motives  of  self-interest,  kind-heartedness,  a  dislike 
to  say  No,  when  it  conflicted  with  the  charitable  desire  to  give  a  needy, 
though  perhaps  incompetent  aspirant  a  means  of  lifelihood,  had  led 
many  members  of  the  School  Board  to  obtain  teachers'  places  for  unfit 
persons,  and  the  soundness  of  the  schools  was  thus  in  process  of  becoming 
gradually  but  gravely  compromised.  It  was  only  through  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  by  competent  persons,  whose  certificates  could  be 
depended  upon  as  proofs  of  proper  qualification,  that  this  evil  could  be 
checked.  That  the  conduct  of  examinations  was  felt  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  the  Supervisors  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
at  first  it  was  proposed  to  give  them  the  title  of  examiners.  They  were 
meant  to  attend  especially  to  the  securing  of  competent  teachers  by 
means  of  examinations,  by  inspection  of  the  schools,  and  by  the  holding 
of  biennial  examinations  of  the  scholars  to  test  the  fitness  of  the  teachers 
to  impart  knowledge. 

Again,  in  1881,  there  was  incorporated  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  the  definite  provision  that  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
should  prepare  classified  lists  of  teachers  for  the  use  of  the 
School  Board.    The  regulation  reads: 

"The  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  revise,  at  least  once  a  year, 
the  list  of  certificated  teachers  who  are  available  for  service. 
It  shall  strike  therefrom  the  names  of  those  who,  after  a  fair 
trial,  and  careful  investigation,  are  found  to  be  incompetent 
teachers.  For  the  use  of  the  Board  (School  Committee)  and 
the  committees  thereof,  a  classification  shall  be  made  of  those 
persons  whose  names  remain  on  the  list,  according  to  their 
excellence  and  their  probable  fitness  for  certain  positions." 

In  1906  merit  lists  on  a  civil  service  basis  were  established 
by  the  School  Committee  in  accordance  with  the  following 
regulation : 
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"  Except  in  cases  of  promotion  or  transfer,  or  of  appointment 
as  principal  of  a  school  or  district,  or  as  director  of  a  special 
subject,  no  person  shall,  after  September  1,  1906,  be  appointed 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  whose  name  does  not  appear 
among  the  highest  three  of  the  names  on  the  proper  eligible 
list  willing  to  accept  such  appointment." 

Superintendent  Brooks  in  his  annual  report  of  1906  analyzes 
the  situation  thus: 

"The  second  piece  of  legislation,  designed  to  secure  the 
entrance  into  the  service  of  only  the  ablest  teachers,  is  the 
adoption  of  a  civil  service  system  of  appointment.  This  is 
by  far  the  most  important  item  of  the  recent  legislation  and 
the  one  that  will  most  benefit  the  schools. 

"Of  its  advantage  to  the  Boston  schools  when  applied  to 
candidates  coming  from  outside,  there  can  be  no  question. 
Obviously  we  should  choose  the  best.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
merit  system  of  appointment  to  set  carefully  and  deliberately 
about  determining  who  is  best;  to  use  for  this  purpose  those 
who  are  most  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  are 
therefore  best  fitted  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  candidates; 
to  substitute  the  combined,  deliberate,  and  impartial  decision 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  with  its  uniform  standard  of 
comparison  for  the  multitude  of  individual  opinions  hitherto 
prevailing;  and  when  this  decision  is  reached  to  abide  by  it." 

A  brief  outline  of  the  basis  of  rating  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment was  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  1906  for 
the  purpose  of  making  immediately  effective  the  new  legislation. 
The  accepted  plan  included  the  following  evaluated  items: 


Per 

Cent. 

1.  Personal  characteristics   10 

2.  Professional  preparation     10 

3.  Quality  and  character  of  teaching  experience   30 

4.  Scholarship   50 

At  the  same  time  a  plan  of  rating  was  made  effective  for 
graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School.  Concerning  this 
plan,  Superintendent  Brooks  in  the  1906  report  says: 

"To  the  graduates  of  the  Normal  School  themselves  the 
merit  system  will  be  of  great  advantage,  because  it  bases 
appointment  on  the  quality  of  their  work  as  judged  by  their 
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professional  superiors,  thereby  substituting  a  uniform  educa- 
tional judgment  for  a  varying  personal  one,  often  affected  by 
friendly  or  political  considerations.  Individual  teachers  may 
at  times  derive  advantage  from  personal  or  political  standards 
of  judgment,  but  it  has  always  been  demonstrated  that  the 
conditions  of  work  of  a  body  of  teachers  as  a  whole  have  been 
vastly  better  when  appointment  and  promotion  were  determined 
solely  by  professional  standards.  Such  will  be  the  case  in  the 
application  of  the  merit  system  to  the  Normal  graduates." 
Quoting  Superintendent  Brooks  still  further: 

The  merit  system  means  that  every  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School  will  have  full  opportunity  to  show  her  ability  as  a  teacher,  that 
her  qualifications  will  be  fairly  and  deliberately  judged  by  a  uniform 
standard  of  comparison,  and  that  if  she  has  shown  herself  possessed 
of  ability  to  teach  she  will  in  her  turn  be  appointed.  No  one  who  really 
believes  that  candidates  for  teachers'  positions  are  entitled  to  fair  and 
impartial  treatment,  no  one  who  really  believes  that  children  are  entitled 
to  the  best  teachers  available,  can  object  to  a  system  of  appointment 
based  upon  merit. 

Masters  of  schools  who  prior  to  1906  had  been  given  some 
latitude  in  the  selection  of  their  subordinates,  at  first,  viewed 
the  plan  with  disfavor,  feeling  that  it  removed  from  them  an 
authority  and  a  responsibility  rightfully  their  own.  However, 
at  the  outset  an  abrupt  change  from  the  old  system  was 
avoided  by  making  available  for  appointment  any  of  the  first 
three  on  a  given  list.  Gradually  the  principle  was  established 
that  the  first  on  any  list  must  decline,  or  be  passed  over  for 
justifiable  cause,  before  the  next  candidate  became  eligible  for 
appointment.  This  procedure  obtains  today.  Here  then  we 
have  the  beginning  of  a  comprehensive  rating  system  on  a 
broad  basis  of  merit,  which  with  but  slight  modification  has 
been  effective  in  Boston  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

True  it  is,  that  open  competition  for  appointment  was  not 
established  by  this  legislation,  for  the  examined  condidates 
and  the  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  were  listed 
separately.  Since,  however,  during  the  greater  portion  of  this 
period  the  normal  school  was  a  training  institution  principally 
for  teachers  of  elementary  grades,  positions  in  high  schools  and 
the  submaster's  position  in  elementary  schools  were  obtained 
as  the  result  of  competitive  examinations.  Appointment  to 
these  more  highly  paid  ranks  were  made  in  order  of  standing 
on  merit  lists. 
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During  the  period  of  the  World  War  the  shortage  of  teachers, 
particularly  for  high  schools,  became  acute.  To  meet  this 
situation  the  School  Committee,  through  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  certain  approved  colleges,  devised  a  plan  which 
would  assure  a  steady  supply  of  reasonably  well  trained 
teachers.  These  colleges  established  a  one-year  graduate 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education,  which 
included  subject  specialization,  courses  in  pedagogy,  and  super- 
vised observation  and  practice  teaching.  Those  who  earned 
the  degree  were  eligible  for  an  examination,  which,  if  success- 
fully passed,  entitled  them  to  a  temporary  certificate  of  junior 
assistant. 

Authority  was  granted  by  the  Legislature,  in  1922,  to  grant 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Education  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education  to  graduates  of  the  four-year  courses  in  the  Boston 
Normal  School. 

In  1924  an  act  of  the  Legislature  authorized  a  change  in  the 
name  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  to  The  Teachers  College  of 
the  City  of  Boston. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  required  of  Teachers 
College  graduates  for  service  in  the  intermediate  school  was 
first  granted  i  n  1925. 

Chapter  16  of  the  Acts  of  1926  authorized  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  grant  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  at  the 
Teachers  College  to  prepare  students  for  service  in  the  high 
schools. 

The  number  of  students  who  have  received  this  degree  is 
arranged  by  years  in  the  following  table : 


Class  of  1926  . 
Class  of  1927  . 
Class  of  1928  . 
Class  of  1929  . 


12 
21 
14 
16 


When  graduates  of  the  degree-bearing  courses  of  Teachers 
College  became  available  for  appointment,  they,  together  with 
the  junior  assistants,  prepared  elsewhere,  formed  a  sizable 
group.  The  question  of  extending  or  abolishing  the  principle 
of  separate  lists  was  discussed  in  detail  and  as  a  result  the  fol- 
lowing orders  were  voted  by  the  School  Committee  on  June  3, 
1929: 

(a)  There  shall  be  one  eligible  list  of  all  candidates  for  the 
IV  High  School  Certificate,  except  the  so-called  junior  assist- 
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ants,  the  names  of  said  candidates  to  appear  under  their 
respective  major  subjects;  said  eligible  list  and  the  basis  of 
rating  to  be  determined  by  competitive  examination  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  with  the  approval  of 
the  School  Committee. 

(b)  There  shall  be  one  eligible  list  of  all  candidates  for  the 
XXXIII  Intermediate  certificate,  except  the  so-called  junior 
assistants,  the  names  of  said  candidates  to  appear  under 
their  respective  major  subjects,  said  eligible  list  and  the  basis 
of  rating  to  be  determined  by  competitive  examination  as 
established  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  with  the  approva  1 
of  the  School  Committee. 

(c)  There  shall  be  but  one  eligible  list  of  all  candidates  for 
the  Elementary  B  certificate,  the  names  of  said  candidates  to 
appear  in  accordance  with  their  ratings  as  determined  by 
competitive  examination  as  established  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents with  the  approval  of  the  School  Committee. 

(d)  There  shall  be  but  one  eligible  list  of  all  candidates  for 
the  Kindergarten-Primary  certificate,  the  names  of  said 
candidates  to  appear  in  accordance  with  their  ratings  as 
determined  by  competitive  examination  as  established  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  with  the  approval  of  the  School 
Committee. 

By  the  passage  of  these  orders  open  competitive  lists  were 
established  whereby  graduates  of  our  own  teacher  training 
institution  compete  on  terms  of  equality  with  those  of  other 
approved  colleges  and  graduate  schools. 

Promotion  of  Teachers  within  the  Service  on  the  Basis 

of  Merit 

The  development  of  a  plan  for  the  promotion  of  eligible 
teachers  within  the  service  to  positions  of  higher  rank  was  a 
natural  and  logical  outgrowth  of  the  establishment  of  merit 
lists  for  original  appointment. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  is  responsible,  under 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  School  Committee,  for  the 
appointment,  promotion,  transfer  and  dismissal  of  teachers. 
Since  he  is  the  executive  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the 
entire  school  system,  the  authority  vested  in  him  is  correspond- 
ingly great.  The  success  of  any  school  or  school  system 
depends  not  alone  on  securing  able  teachers,  but  likewise  on 
providing  competent  and  able  leaders. 
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In  a  large  city  system  vacancies  are  constantly  occurring 
in  positions  of  responsible  leadership,  which  must  be  filled  by 
the  best  teachers  available,  without  undue  loss  of  time.  It 
goes  without  saying,  that  promotions  should  be  made  on  the 
evidence  and  promise  of  the  highest  professional  service. 
Mere  opinion  alone  is  not  sufficient.  Hence,  the  need  of 
direct,  positive  evidence  to  guide  the  Superintendent  in  his 
choice  of  those  most  deserving  of  promotion  is  of  prime 
importance. 

It  was  considerations  such  as  these  that  prompted  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  in  1915  to  make  the  first  preliminary 
studies  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  requirements 
should  enter  into  a  plan  for  determining  the  relative  fitness  of 
eligible  candidates  for  promotion. 

The  preliminary  work  was  done  on  a  cooperative  basis, 
first  with  head  masters  and  principals,  and  later  with  candidates 
for  vacancies  about  to  occur  in  the  rank  of  elementary  school 
principal.  Out  of  these  discussions  certain  general  admin- 
istrative principles  were  formulated.  Chief  among  them  are 
the  following: 

1.  The  basis  of  rating  should  be  known 

2.  The  elements  constituting  the  general  basis  should  be 

carefully  defined 

3.  The  method  of  recording  observations  should  be  as 

simple  as  possible 

4.  The  scale  of  indicating  the  varying  degrees  of  merit 

should  be  such  as  to  indicate  a  small  group  of  specially 
competent  people 

5.  An  adequate  method  of  handling  the  records  is  essential. 

Subsequently  there  were  added  these  two: 

1.  The  broadest  possible  system  of  granting  credits  should 

be  adopted  in  order  that  the  varying  tastes,  activities, 
and  services  of  properly  qualified  candidates  may  be 
recognized 

2.  The  plan  adopted  should  be  such  that  good  candidates 

may  obtain  a  respectable  standing;  in  other  words, 
a  practical  and  reasonable  standard  must  be  set,  which 
shall  make  possible  a  sufficiently  exact  differentiation 
among  candidates,  but  which  shall  not  be  humiliating. 
The  first  ratings  concerned  only  candidates  for  the  position 
of  elementary  school  principal.    Gradually   the  practice  of 
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rating  was  extended  to  include  nearly  all  promotions  within 
the  service.  From  the  beginning  candidates  have  known  the 
basis  of  ratings. 

As  the  rating  system  developed  it  became  of  increasing 
importance  to  define  with  extreme  care  the  elements  constitut- 
ing the  common  basis  of  rating. 

In  general  these  elements  include  educational  preparation 
and  teaching  experience;  administrative,  supervisory,  and 
executive  experience;  professional  interest  and  growth;  personal 
characteristics;  and  teaching  ability.  Each  major  element  has 
been  analyzed  in  detail  with  each  subordinate  item  definitely 
defined  as  to  credit  value. 

The  relative  value  of  major  elements  in  the  different  plans 
developed  varies  according  to  the  kind  of  position  for  which 
applicants  are  rated,  but  in  every  plan  the  largest  credit  is 
assigned  to  teaching  ability  for  teaching  is  the  fundamental 
work  of  the  schools.  For  positions  requiring  executive  or 
administrative  value  of  a  high  order,  emphasis  in  the  way  of 
additional  credit  is  assigned  to  this  element.  Likewise,  for 
positions  in  which  the  element  of  scholarly  attainment  is  a 
prerequisite,  adequate  recognition  in  the  form  of  credits  is 
provided. 

The  principal  of  the  school,  in  daily  contact  with  his  teachers, 
is  of  necessity  one  of  the  chief  sources  for  obtaining  information 
concerning  members  of  his  staff  seeking  promotion  in  the 
service.  His  part  in  the  rating  plan  has  to  do  with  an  estimate 
of  the  candidate's  teaching  ability,  and  particularly  with  his 
personal  and  professional  qualifications. 

Each  principal  is  asked  to  file  with  the  Board  of  Examiners 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  candidates  personal  and  professional 
qualifications,  of  his  skill  in  school  management  and  classroom 
instruction,  and  of  his  administrative  and  executive  ability. 

The  preliminary  work  of  evaluating  evidence  submitted  by 
candidates  is  done  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  assisted  by  the 
assistant  superintendent  assigned  to  the  work  of  rating  for 
promotion.  The  final  rating,  however,  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  which  verifies  all  preliminary 
estimates  and  settles  by  majority  vote  all  doubtful  assignments 
of  credits. 

No  claim  is  made  that  the  plan  is  perfect,  for  the  element  of 
judgment  and  personal  estimate  enter  into  its  most  vital  fea- 
tures.   It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  plan  is  sufficiently  dis- 
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criminating  to  guide  in  the  selection  of  persons  who  give  reason- 
able promise  of  successful  leadership.  It  places  competition  on 
a  city-wide  basis  and  offers  encouragement  to  all  who  are 
willing  to  work  for  promotion.  In  so  far  as  possible,  it  attempts 
to  place  promotion  on  a  basis  of  merit  earned  by  individual 
effort  and  achievement. 

The  following  composite  chart  gives  the  relative  value  of  the 
principal  items  of  several  plans  in  use. 

CHART  OF  EVALUATED  POINTS  FOR  RATING  PLANS  IN  OPERATION 


Positions  for  Which  Rated  Lists  Have  Been  Prepared 


Items  Evaluated 

Headmaster,  High 
School 

Head  of  Department, 
High  School 

Coordinator,  Co- 
operative Courses 

Elementary  and 
Intermediate 
School  Master 

a 

a 

<n 

ja 
*i» 
9 
3 

e3 
% 

Master's  Assistant, 
Special  Classes 

Elementary 
Supervisor 

Primary 
Supervisor 

First  Assistant, 
Kindergarten 

AssistantJDirector, 
Household  Science 
and  Arts 

Educational  Preparation  and 

Teaching  Experience  

100 

100 

150 

100 

100 

175 

100 

100 

150 

100 

Administrative,  Supervisory, 

and  Executive  Experience. . . 

200 

100 

125 

225 

100 

25 

100 

200 

50 

100 

Professional    Interest  and 

Growth  

100 

200 

125 

150 

200 

150 

100 

200 

200 

200 

Personal   Characteristics  and 

Teaching  Ability  

600 

600 

600 

525  S 

600 

650 

700 

500 

600 

600 

Totals  

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
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A  summary  of  the  ratings  made  for  promotion  within  the 
service  since  the  adoption  of  the  plan  in  1917  is  given  in  the 
following  table : 

RATED  LISTS  FOR  PROMOTION  OF  TEACHERS  WITHIN  THE  SERVICE 


Year 


Position 


Number  of 
Candidates 
Rated 


Elementary  Master. 
Elementary  Master. 


Elementary  Master  

Headmaster,  High  School. 


Headmaster,  High  School  

Primary  Supervisor  

Head  of  Girls'  Division  (Continuation  School) . 

Principal,  Continuation  School  

Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Master. . 
Master's  Assistant  


Headmaster,  High  School  

Head  of  Department,  History,  High  School  

First  Assistant,  Kindergarten  

Head  of  Department,  English,  High  School  

Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Master  

Assistant  Director,  Household  Science  and  Arts.  . 
Head  of  Department,  Mathematics,  High  School. 
Head  of  Department,  Science,  High  School  


Head  of  Department,  Modern  Foreign  Language,  High  School 

Head  of  Department,  Household  Science,  High  School  

Head  of  Department,  Commercial  Branches,  High  School.  .  .  . 

Master's  Assistant  

First  Assistant,  Kindergarten  .'  

Head  of  Department,  English,  High  School  

Assistant  Director,  Penmanship   

Head  of  Department  Woodworking  (Mechanic  Arts)  

Assistant  Director,  Household  Arts  (Sewing)  

Headmaster,  High  School  

Assistant  Director,  Practice  and  Training  


Head  of  Department,  Ancient  Languages,  High  School. 

Head  of  Department,  History,  High  School  

Head  of  Department,  Mathematics,  High  School  

Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Master  

Supervising  Nurse,  Department  of  School  Hygiene  

Coordinator,  Cooperative  Industrial  

Coordinator,  Commercial  Branches  

Head  of  Department,  Science,  High  School  

Shop  Superintendent,  Boston  Trade  School  


Head  of  Department,  Commercial  Branches,  High  School.  .  .  . 

Adviser  of  Girls  

Headmaster,  High  School  

Head  of  Department,  Modern  Foreign  Language,  High  School 

Assistant  Director,  Special  Classes  

Assistant  Director,  Household  Science  and  Arts  


Head  of  Department,  Household  Science  and  Arts  

Head  of  Department,  Ancient  Languages,  High  School. 

Head  of  Department,  English,  High  School  

Head  of  Department,  History,  High  School  

Head  of  Department,  Mathematics,  High  School  

First  Assistant,  Kindergarten  

Elementary  and  Intermediate  School  Master  

Elementary  Supervisor,  Grades  IV,  V,  VI  

Master's  Assistant,  Special  Classes  

Head  of  Department,  Science,  High  School  

Coordinator,  Industrial  Course,  Printing  

Coordinator,  Industrial  Course,  Sheet  Metal  


Total. 


33 

47 

83 
21 

11 

12 
10 

7 

60 
44 

20 
18 
17 
19 

57 
4 
23 
20 

24 
5 
37 
66 
59 
15 
4 
5 
8 
39 
17 


16 
16 

53 

26 
14 
12 
23 
11 

33 
26 
41 
17 
8 
6 


20 
IS 
17 
42 
ti4 
47 


9 
21 
6 
2 

1,356 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  INVESTIGATION 
AND  MEASUREMENT 

Background 

The  problem  of  measuring  the  progress  of  school  children 
through  the  schools  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  pioneer  work  of 
Rice  in  spelling  in  the  early  90's,  Courtis  in  fundamentals  in 
arithmetic  about  1907,  and  Thorndike  in  penmanship  about 
1909.  These  three  branches  of  the  curriculum  were  selected 
because  of  the  possibilities  which  they  offered  in  the  formulation 
of  standards  of  achievement. 

In  1912  Mr.  S.  A.  Courtis  was  invited  to  come  to  Boston  to 
carry  out  his  studies  in  arithmetic  fundamentals  in  a  selected 
group  of  schools.  Subsequently  this  work  was  enlarged  and 
extended  to  include  other  schools  and  was  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Rose  A.  Carrigan,  present  master  of  the 
Shurtleff  School. 

Establishment  of  Department  in  Boston 

As  a  result  of  these  studies  and  in  harmony  with  the  practice 
of  other  progressive  cities  in  the  field  of  educational  research, 
the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measure- 
ment was  authorized  in  1914  by  the  School  Committee  of 
Boston  for  the  purpose  of  (1)  promoting  investigation  and 
scientific  study  of  school  problems;  (2)  developing  standards 
of  achievement  in  the  various  subjects  and  grades;  and  (3) 
conducting  independent  investigations  for  the  Superintendent 
and  the  School  Committee. 

The  department  was  organized  with  a  director,  assisted  by  a 
submaster  and  teacher. 

Since  1917  this  department  has  been  under  the  general 
supervision  of  an  assistant  superintendent.  At  present  the 
organization  includes  a  first  assistant  director,  an  assistant 
director,  and  a  research  assistant,  who  carry  on  the  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  assistant  superintendent  placed  in  charge 
of  the  work  as  one  of  the  assignments  given  him  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools. 

Aims  of  the  Department 
On  the  establishment  of  the  department  it  was  considered 
that  its  primary  work  was  to  carry  on  a  systematic  survey  of 
the  schools  in  the  various  branches  of  the  curriculum. 
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To  facilitate  this  purpose  the  following  aims  were  formulated : 

1.  To  test  pupils  in  any  subject 

2.  To  determine-  standards  on  basis  of  tests 

3.  To  return  reports  of  the  results  of  tests  to  the  principal 

in  order  that  the  results  in  his  school  might  be  com- 
pared with  standards 
Later  three  more  aims  were  added : 

4.  To  assist  principals  and  teachers  in  interpreting  the 

reports  and  making  them  useful 

o.  To  assist  through  tests  in  solving  some  of  the  difficult 
problems  facing  teaching  and  principal 

6.  To  give  intelligence  tests  to  pupils  completing  Grades 
VI,  VIII,  and  IX  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  their 
classification. 

Activities  of  the  Department 
Because  of  the  newness  of  this  kind  of  educational  research, 
principals  and  teachers  in  Boston,  as  elsewhere  in  the  country, 
were  not  prepared  to  appreciate  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  movement.  They  viewed  the  early  experiments  with 
some  misgivings  and  were  loath  to  believe  that  it  was  possible 
to  establish  worthwhile  standards  of  achievement  in  the  various 
subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

However,  with  the  progress  of  time  and  the  improvement  of 
testing  material,  confidence  has  been  restored  to  the  extent  that 
principals  and  teachers  in  Boston  and  throughout  the  country 
are  using  thousands  of  tests  annually  and  applying  the  results 
to  secure  better  adaptation  of  classroom  work  to  the  varying 
needs  and  abilities  of  school  children.  Much  work  remains  to 
be  done,  particularly  in  the  field  of  content  subjects,  such 
as  geography,  history,  and  English,  where  the  development 
of  adequate  tests  has  been  much  slower  than  in  those  sub- 
jects which  lend  themselves  to  a  more  mechanical  type  of 
measurement. 

In  1914,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Department  of  Educational 
Investigation  and  Measurement,  the  major  share  of  the  work 
consisted  in  developing  a  testing  program  at  the  desk  in  the 
office.  It  was  purely  a  survey  measure.  There  was  no  attempt 
to  fit  the  testing  program  to  the  problem  of  the  principal,  and 
in  many  cases  the  program  did  not  lend  itself  to  the  work  of 
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the  principal.  Moreover,  the  number  of  tests  were  very 
limited,  so  that  for  a  number  of  years  practically  all  of  the 
testing  carried  on  in  the  department  consisted  of  tests  in  the 
fundamentals  of  arithmetic  and  spelling.  Later  the  depart- 
ment organized  a  test  in  common  fractions  and  tried  some  work 
in  geography.  The  demand  for  all  of  these  tests  has  been  very 
large,  both  in  Boston  and  in  school  systems  outside  of  the  city. 
As  conditions  changed  and  it  was  found  that  tests  could  be 
made  a  part  of  the  supervisory  and  teaching  program,  the 
principal  was  taken  into  consultation,  and  tests  were  given  that 
would  supplement  his  plan  of  work.  At  present  approximately 
80  per  cent  of  the  work  of  the  office  is  initiated  directly  or 
indirectly  by  the  principal  or  teacher. 

In  1921,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  a  new  test  was  developed 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  mental  ability  of  children. 
It  was  organized  by  a  group  of  psychologists  forming  what 
was  called  the  National  Research  Council  and  was  made 
up  of  men  who  had  more  or  less  experience  in  connection 
with  the  psychological  testing  in  the  army  and  much  experi- 
ence in  mental  testing  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  result  of  their  efforts  was  the  National  Intelligence  Tests. 

At  the  request  of  many  masters,  the  National  Intelligence 
Test  was  first  used  in  1921.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  great 
demand  for  this  group  test.  Approximately  25,000  tests  are 
given  in  a  year,  and  individual  reports  are  made  to  the  schools 
concerned.  Early  in  the  use  of  these  group  tests  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  establish  standards  for  the  City  of  Boston.  Since 
1923  these  local  standards,  which  vary  slightly  from  the  stand- 
ards established  by  the  National  Research  Council,  have  been 
used  in  the  Boston  schools. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  1921  and  up  to  and 
including  the  present  year,  there  has  been  a  large  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  for  tests  of  various  kinds.  The  depart- 
ment has  undertaken  to  supply  tests,  simply  requesting  a  report 
from  the  teachers  on  the  results.  The  result  has  been  that  a 
large  number  of  individual  projects,  concerning  about  five 
hundred  children  each,  have  been  carried  on  in  the  city  under 
the  general  guidance  of  the  department  ,  but  directly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  teachers  concerned  in  the  project.  It  is 
believed  that  such  work  is  the  type  of  testing  that  should  be 
encouraged.  The  value  of  a  test  increases  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  help  the  teacher  receives  in  solving  the  problems  which 
confront  her. 
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In  general  there  have  been  three  distinct  types  of  work  in  the 
department: 

1 .  Achievement  testing 

2.  Intelligence  testing 

3.  Special  statistical  studies. 

Procedure  in  Testing 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  department  to  prepare  all  plans  for  the 
administration  of  tests  in  the  central  office.  For  the  actual 
giving  and  correcting  of  the  tests  the  classroom  teacher  is  held 
responsible.  It  is  possible  that  this  procedure  may  be  a  source 
of  some  loss  in  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  giving  and  checking 
tests.  Nevertheless,  such  a  plan  eliminates  the  expense  of  a 
large  force  of  trained  examiners  and  secures  the  interest  and 
cooperation  of  the  teacher,  who  is  the  individual  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  interpretation  and  use  of  the  findings. 

Use  of  Test  Data  and  Statistical  Studies 
The  influence  of  educational  research  is  extending  rapidly 
over  all  forms  of  educational  procedure.  Administrators  of 
schools  are  welcoming  problems  of  scientific  educational  inves- 
tigations which  formerly  were  primarily  of  interest  only  to 
those  engaged  in  educational  research.  The  principal  must 
know  what  the  school  facts  are.  It  is  always  important  that 
he  should  endeavor  to  discover  facts  concerning  any  situation 
in  his  school,  but  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  he  should  do 
something  constructive  to  improve  the  conditions  which  he 
finds  as  a  result  of  his  investigation.  The  time  of  deciding 
questions  of  educational  policy  on  the  basis  of  mere  opinion 
has  passed.    Scientific  investigation  is  demanded  as  a  necessity. 

Today  the  principal  demands  scientific  test  data  for  the 
following-named  purposes: 

1.  To  discover  the  existing  situation  in  subject  tested 

2.  To  establish  standards 

3.  To  help  teachers  to  analyze  the  learning  process  of  the 
individual  pupil 

4.  To  point  out  need  and  type  of  remedial  work 

5.  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  general  intelligence  of  pupils 

6.  To  adapt  subject-matter  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of 
the  pupil 

7.  To  guide  principals  in  promotion  of  pupils 

8.  To  secure  more  homogeneous  groupings 

9.  To  aid  in  the  proper  organization  of  intermediate  and 
high  schools. 
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The  work  as  briefly  outlined  indicates  the  very  large  re- 
sponsibility which  has  been  placed  upon  the  first  assistant 
director  and  the  assistant  director.  Moreover,  the  demands 
on  the  department  are  constantly  increasing,  particularly  as 
regards  the  special  study  of  so-called  problem  children.  These 
studies  involve  the  giving  of  the  Binet  and  other  scientific 
tests  and  usually  result  in  the  proper  grade  placement  of  the 
child  or  in  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  some  form  of  mis- 
demeanor. 

These  tests,  if  administered  and  interpreted  by  a  person 
specially  trained  in  this  work,  result  in  findings  which  are 
reasonably  reliable  and  point  the  way  to  the  proper  adjustment 
of  the  child  to  his  school. 

To  assist  in  this  special  type  of  work  and  to  share  in  this 
large  amount  of  the  regular  activities  now  carried  by  the 
present  force,  the  appointment  of  one  additional  research 
assistant  is  urgently  recommended. 

The  department  with  its  present  force  has  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  meet  the  additional  demands  that  have  been  made 
upon  it  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  increased  importance  of  scientific  measurement  in  its 
relation  to  child  adjustment  makes  necessary  additional 
assistance  if  the  requests  of  principals  and  head  masters  are  to 
be  honored. 

Educational  Statistician 
This  office  was  established  in  1926  for  the  purpose  of  compil- 
ing important  statistical  data  relating  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  school  system.  Such  data  is  necessary 
because  it  affords  opportunity  for  the  comparative  study  of 
developments  in  our  own  school  system  from  year  to  year  and 
is  a  source  of  information  for  replies  to  questionnaires  from  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  various  state  departments 
of  education,  and  from  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Detailed  studies  have  been  completed  concerning  the  follow- 
ing topics: 

School  planning  and  the  trend  of  school  population 
Study  of  the  history  of  administration  and  of  financing  of  the 
Boston  public  schools  1630-1930 

A  comparative  study  of  the  results  of  the  1853  entrance 
examination  to  high  schools  and  those  obtained  in  the  same 
examination  by  pupils  of  the  entering  classes  of  1928 
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A  city-wide  study  of  the  number  of  improvement  courses 
taken  by  teachers 

A  continuous  study  of  the  budget  as  related  to  the  number 
of  teacher  appointments  available  during  the  school  year 

A  check-up  of  high  school  organization  with  reference  to 
the  number  of  teachers  allowed  by  regulation  in  comparison 
with  the  number  of  teachers  actually  employed 

A  study  of  salaries  paid  teachers  in  Boston  in  comparison  to 
those  paid  in  cities  of  comparable  size 

A  survey  of  educational  opportunities  offered  in  industrial, 
manual,  and  household  arts  courses  in  the  public  schools 

A  study  of  the  cost  of  education  in  public  and  private 
schools. 

The  constant  assembling  of  statistical  data  is  a  necessity  in 
supplying  information  concerning  present  administrative  poli- 
cies and  in  anticipating  the  adoption  of  new  procedures.  To 
be  effective  it  must  present  in  a  comprehensive  form  important 
facts  concerning  our  own  school  system  together  with  those  of 
other  progressive  school  systems  throughout  the  country. 

PENMANSHIP 

In  September,  1918,  a  director  of  penmanship  was  appointed 
to  organize  the  subject  of  handwriting  throughout  the  grades 
and  to  train  the  teachers  in  the  technique  and  pedagogy  of 
the  subject. 

Early  in  September,  1920,  the  office  of  examiner  in  penman- 
ship was  established.  The  function  of  this  office  is  the  exami- 
nation of  the  work  of  teachers  qualifying  in  the  technique  of 
the  subject,  and  the  surveying  and  estimating  of  the  written 
work  of  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  director,  at 
regular  intervals,  with  information  as  to  the  progress  made  by 
the  various  schools. 

By  1924  the  work  had  so  expanded  that  an  assistant  director 
was  appointed  to  aid  in  supervision,  more  particularly  in  the 
field  of  the  primary  grades. 

A  further  extension  was  made  in  1928  by  establishing  the 
office  of  assistant  to  aid  in  the  examination  of  the  written 
work  submitted  by  teachers  and  pupils  and  to  devote  part 
time  to  the  supervision  of  teachers  in  the  classroom. 

The  present  organization  consists  of  a  director,  an  assistant 
director,  an  examiner,  and  an  assistant. 
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The  supervision  of  teachers  consists  of  two  types  of  visit, 
one  in  which  the  supervisor  gives  a  demonstration  lesson  for 
the  teacher  in  order  to  show  her  definitely  the  aspect  of  the 
work  in  which  she  needs  help,  and  the  other  an  observation 
lesson  in  which  the  lesson  presentation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  is  observed  and  constructively  criticised. 

A  threefold  method  of  training  teachers  in  the  pedagogy  and 
classroom  procedure  in  handwriting  was  established  by  the 
director,  and  carried  on  from  year  to  year  to  insure  a  thorough 
mastery  by  the  teachers  of  the  pedagogic  presentation  of  the 
subject.  This  method  has  consisted  of  yearly  conferences  with 
all  teachers  in  assembly,  demonstration  lessons  with  pupils  in 
the  classrooms  of  the  various  grades  throughout  all  schools 
with  the  teachers  observing,  and  supervisory  visits  to  class- 
rooms for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  work  of  teachers. 
This  comprehensive  training  has  resulted  in  a  uniform  method 
of  instruction  throughout  the  school  system. 

With  the  very  young  child  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  fundamentals,  such  as  correct  posture,  skilful  management 
of  materials  in  the  process  of  writing,  and  a  rudimentary, 
understanding  of  letters,  figures,  and  their  combinations. 

In  Grades  IV,  V,  and  VI  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  a 
more  extended  understanding  of  letter  and  figure  features,  and 
their  more  difficult  combinations  in  words;  an  increased  speed 
and  assurance  in  the  writing  process  (about  thirteen  words  a 
minute);  improved  caliber  of  line,  together  with  a  more 
intensive  consideration  of  control  of  the  writing  product; 
and  the  definite  correlation  of  the  writing  ability  developed 
in  the  formal  penmanship  lesson  with  that  of  written  expression 
in  all  subjects. 

Instruction  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII  is  based  upon  increased 
power  of  mental  and  physical  coordination  of  pupils  of  these 
ages,  and  upon  the  greatly  increased  amount  and  variety  of 
applied  written  work  necessary  under  widely  varied  conditions. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  training  of  pupils  on  (a) 
a  mastery  of  all  intricacies,  combinations,  and  variations  of 
writing  features;  (b)  increased  assurance  and  speed  (fifteen 
words  a  minute) ;  (c)  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  constructive 
self-criticism  as  a  basis  for  individual  progress ;  (d)  a  realization 
of  the  need  of  constant  effort  in  all  written  work.  This  plan 
of  instruction  aims  to  produce  well-controlled  power  in  all 
written  expression. 
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In  high  school  formal  instruction  is  organized  in  clerical 
practice  classes  to  develop  a  versatility  of  handwriting  ability 
and  fineness  of  control  adapted  to  all  business  needs. 

The  emphasis  at  Teachers  College  is  two  fold :  (a)  the  building 
up  or  improving  of  the  writing  technique  of  the  students  to 
teacher  standards;  (b)  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  pedagogy  of 
the  subject  for  use  in  all  grades.  Upon  graduation  a  penman- 
ship certificate  is  presented  to  students  who  satisfactorily  meet 
these  two  requirements.  The  1929  survey  shows  that  87  per 
cent  have  now  acquired  standard  ability  in  applied  written 
work. 

In  order  to  stimulate  effort  for  a  satisfactory  business  hand- 
writing by  students  of  the  clerical  practice  and  business  courses, 
ninth  grade  and  high  school  penmanship  certificate  require- 
ments are  issued  in  bulletin  form  in  May  of  each  year.  To 
pupils  who  fulfill  such  requirements,  certificates  are  awarded 
shortly  before  the  close  of  school  in  June.  The  number  of 
certificates  awarded  annually  has  greatly  increased  during  the 
past  four  or  five  years.  Pupils  who  are  enrolled  in  other 
commercial  courses  may  also  receive  such  certificates  and  many 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

To  assure  progressive  development  in  both  formal  and 
applied  writing  from  month  to  month  in  all  grades,  a  standard 
scale  of  measurement  has  been  established.  This  "Hand- 
writing Gradient"  defines  for  each  class  a  standard  of  accom- 
plishment which  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  the  majority 
of  pupils  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  school  year.  Each 
pupil  is  given  a  Gradient  Test  every  ten  weeks.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  teacher  and  through  the  use  of  the  gradient 
the  pupil  learns  to  determine  his  own  rating  in  the  subject 
and  the  improvement  needed  in  order  to  acquire  standard 
ability.  This  results  in  an  increased  individual  interest  and 
progress  and  a  uniform  system  of  rating  of  handwriting  through- 
out all  grades  and  schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ARTHUR  L.  GOULD, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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The  High  and  Latin  Schools 
Every  citizen  of  Boston  is  expected  to  know  that  in  1635 
"At  a  general  meeting  upon  public  notice  ...  it  was 
.  .  .  generally  agreed  upon  that  our  brother  Philemon 
Pormort  shall  be  intreated  to  become  a  scholemaster  for  the 
teaching  and  nourtering  of  children  with  us."  Apparently  it 
is  not  known  when  he  began  to  teach,  or  where  or  what  he 
taught  previous  to  his  leaving  Boston  in  1637  to  settle  in 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  with  John  Wheelwright  and  other  adherents  of 
the  famous  Anne  Hutchinson.  Nor  is  there  evidence  that  any 
public  money  was  at  this  time  expended  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  school. 

We  know  that  in  August  of  the  next  year,  1636,  Daniel 
Maude,  "a  good  man,  of  a  serious  spirit,  and  of  a  peaceable 
and  quiet  disposition"  was  chosen  as  schoolmaster,  and  paid- 
in  part,  at  least,  by  a  subscription  made  "by  the  richer  inhabit- 
ants towards  the  maintenance  of  a  free  schoolmaster  for  the 
youth  with  us."  A  bronze  tablet  on  the  Pemberton  Square 
wall  of  the  Suffolk  Savings  Bank,  hard  by  the  birthplace  of 
Elihu  Yale,  marks  the  site  of  Maude's  house,  and  bears  the 
following  inscription : 

On  this  site 
stood  the  house  of 

Daniel  Maude 
who  kept  here  the 
First  Free  School 
in  1636 

In  1643  Mr.  Maude  became  minister  to  the  congregation  in 
Dover,  N.  H.,  and,  not  long  after,  Mr.  Pormort,  who  seems  to 
have  come  back  to  Boston  about  1642,  was  referred  to  as  the 
only  schoolmaster  of  the  town.  His  name  is  commemorated 
by  the  Pormort  School  on  Hull  Street.  John  Hull,  the  famous 
mintmaster,  for  whom  this  street  was  named,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pupil  of  Pormort. 

The  school  seems  to  have  been  at  first  supported  by  private 
subscriptions,  contributions,  and  bequests,  but  very  soon  the 
rents  of  Deer,  Spectacle,  and  Long  Islands,  which  had  been 
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granted  to  the  town  by  the  General  Court,  were  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  school.  In  1641  it  was  "  ordered  that  Deare 
Island  shall  be  improoved  for  the  maintenance  of  a  Free  schoole 
for  the  Towne."  The  lease  brought  seven  pounds  a  year  in 
1644,  fourteen  pounds  in  1647;  while  Long  and  Spectacle 
Islands  were  rented  for  6d  per  acre. 

While  the  settlers  on  Shawmut  were  thus  providing  for  free 
higher  education,  so  that  in  the  words  of  the  Massachusetts 
order  of  November  11,  1647,  "that  old  deluder  Satan"  might 
not  "keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  .  .  . 
by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues",  and  that  learning 
might  not  "be  buried  in  the  grave  of  our  fathers  in  the  Church 
and  Commonwealth,"  their  neighbors  in  Charlestown,  Rox- 
bury,  and  Dorchester  were  no  less  alert  to  the  importance  of 
the  schoolmaster;  and  it  is  claimed  for  Dorchester  that  the 
first  record  of  taxing  a  community  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
free  public  school  is  found  in  Dorchester  Town  Records, 
reading: 

It  is  ordered  the  20th  of  May,  1639,  that  there 
shalbe  a  rent  of  20n  yeerely  forever  imposed  upon 
Tomsons  Hand  to  bee  payed  p'  every  person  that 
hath  p'prtie  in  the  said  Hand  according  to  the  p'por- 
tion  that  any  such  p'son  shall  from  tyme  to  tyme  injoy 
and  possesse  there,  and  this  towards  the  maytenance 
of  a  schoole  in  Dorchestr  this  rent  of  20H  yeerly  to 
bee  payd  to  such  a  schoolemaster  as  shall  undertake 
to  teach  english,  latin  and  other  tongues,  and  also 
writing  the  sayd  schoolemaster  to  bee  chosen  from 
tyme  to  tyme  p'  the  freemen  and  that  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  elders  and  the  7  men  for  the  tyme 
beeing  whether  maydes  shalbe  taught  with  the  boyes 
or  not.  For  the  levying  this  20H  yeerely  from  the 
p'ticular  p'sons  that  ought  to  pay  that  according  to 
this  order.  It  is  farther  ordered  that  somme  man 
shalbe  appoynted  p'  the  7  men  for  the  tyme  beeing  to 
Receive  that  and  on  refusall  to  levye  that  p'  distresse, 
and  not  fynding  distresse  such  p'son  as  so  refuseth 
payment  shall  forfeit  the  land  he  hath  in  p'prietie  in 
the  sayd  Island. 
February  1,  1641,  "the  Elders,  Mr.  Stoughton  and  Mr.  Glover 
are  intrusted  p'  the  towne  to  sett  Tomsons  Hand  att  a  Rent 
for  the  best  Benefitt  of  the  schoole." 
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We  note  that  tenure  in  office  obtained  for  the  School  Com- 
mittee; that  they  were  financially  independent  of  the  "seaven 
men"  who  constituted  the  general  government,  and  gave  their 
"faythfull  and  true  accoumpt  of  there  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments" "directly  to  the  Inhabitants";  that  no  man  might  be 
"admitted  unto  the  place  of  SchoolemR  without  the  General 
consent  of  the  Inhabitants  or  the  maior  p'te  of  them";  that 
when  the  regular  school  income  was  not  adequate  to  maintain 
the  "Schools  howse  in  good  and  sufficient  repayre",  the  war- 
dens were  to  "repayre  to  the  7  men  of  the  Towne  for  the  tyme 
beeing  who  shall  have  power  to  taxe  the  Towne  with  such 
somme  or  sommes  as  shalbe  requisite  for  the  repayring  of  the 
Schoole  howse  as  aforesayd";  that  while  rent  and  instruction 
were  provided  by  the  town,  the  "Cost  and  Charge"  of  fuel 
was  "to  bee  borne  by  the  Schollers  for  the  tyme  beeing  who 
shalbe  taxed  for  the  purpose  at  the  discretion  of  the  sayd 
Wardens";  that  the  school  day  was  longer  than  at  present; 
that  from  noon  to  1  p.  m.  on  Mondays  the  schoolmaster,  at  a 
public  session,  was  to  examine  his  "schollers"  "what  they 
have  learned  on  the  saboath  p'ceding"  and  "take  notice  of 
any  misdemeanor  or  disorder  that  any  of  his  schollers  shall 
have  committed  on  the  saboath  to  the  end  that  at  somme 
convenient  tyme  due  Admonition  and  Correction  may  be  ad- 
mistred  by  him";  that  admission  and  instruction  was  to  be 
impartial  "whither  their  parents  bee  poore  or  rich";  that  the 
objectives  of  instruction  were  "humane  learning  and  good 
litterature,  and  .  .  .  good  manners,  and  dutifull  be- 
haviour towards  all  specially  their  sup'iors  as  they  shall  have 
ocasion  to  bee  in  their  prsence  whether  by  meeting  them  in 
the  streete  or  other wyse." 

Catechism  came  Fridays  at  two  o'clock;  morning  and  eve- 
ning prayers  were  required;  the  "Rodd  of  Correction"  was 
recognized  as  an  "ordinance  of  God"  but  its  use  was  carefully 
limited  and  its  abuse  liable  to  lead  to  the  master's  dismissal. 
Dissatisfied  parents  were  to  "have  liberty,"  "freindly  and  lov- 
ingly to  expostulate";  the  Wardens  might  exclude  the  children 
of  parents  who  persisted  in  "causlesse  complaynts",  or  might 
call  a  town  meeting  to  consider  discharging  a  master  who 
showed  either  too  much  severity  or  too  much  lenity,  or  was 
guilty  of  any  other  great  neglect  of  duty  in  his  place. 

In  the  town's  contract  with  Ichabod  Wiswall,  December  8, 
1665,  it  is  provided  that  the  young  man,  with  the  consent  of 
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his  father,  was  for  three  full  years  to  "  Instruct  and  teach  in  a 
free  Schoole  in  Dorchester  all  such  children  as  by  the  inhabit- 
ants shall  be  committed  unto  his  care  in  Ennglish  Latine  and 
Greeke  as  from  time  to  time  the  children  shall  be  capable  and 
allso  instruct  them  in  Writinge  as  hee  shall  be  able ;  which  is  to 
be  understood  such  Cheldren  who  are  so  fare  entred  all  redie 
to  know  there  Leters  and  to  spell  some  what." 

April  12,  1657,  it  was  agreed  "that  a  flower  be  laid  over 
head  in  the  scoole  house  and  a  studdy  made  In  it  for  the  use 
of  the  scoolemaster." 

Although  this  first  school,  like  the  first  schools  in  Boston  and 
Roxbury,  was  of  the  old  English  "grammar  school"  type,  it 
did  not  develop  into  a  classical  school  like  the  Public  Latin  and 
the  Roxbury  Latin.  Instead,  the  Mather  School,  on  Meeting 
House  Hill,  is  regarded  as  its  lineal  descendant;  and  the  Dor- 
chester High  School,  established  in  1852,  seems  to  have  been  a 
new  creation  on  the  lines  of  the  American  general  high  school. 

The  original  records  of  Charlestown  have  been  destroyed, 
but  it  is  known  that  on  June  3,  1636,  "Mr.  William  Witherall 
was  agreed  with  to  keep  a  school  for  a  twelve  month  to  begin 
the  8th  of  August  and  to  have  four  pounds  for  this  year' ' ;  and 
in  the  Charlestown  School  Report  of  the  year  1847  it  is  stated 
that  "as  early  as  1635  public  schools  were  established  in  our 
midst  and  supported  by  the  inhabitants."  The  famous 
Ezekiel  Cheever  had  been  teaching  for  nine  years  in  the  Charles- 
town school  before  coming  to  Boston  to  begin  his  thirty-eight 
years  of  service  as  master  of  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

Subsequent  to  1642,  the  inhabitants  of  Roxbury  entered  into 
an  agreement  to  establish  and  support  a  "free  school,"  "free" 
at  that  time  probably  meaning  free  to  all  who  complied  with 
requirements  which  frequently  included  a  tuition  fee  from 
parents  able  to  pay  such  a  fee,  and  usually  included  a  contri- 
bution of  wood  or  money  for  heating  the  schoolhouse. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  the  estab- 
lishment of  which  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  demands  of  the 
famous  law  of  1647  and  to  explain  why  the  Roxbury  High 
School,  as  a  distinct  public  school,  was  not  established  until 
1852. 

In  studying  the  picture  presented  by  these  early  schools  we 
are  surprised  to  find  the  community  giving  its  entire  support 
to  higher  education,  and  expecting  the  individual  home  to 
provide  the  first  rudiments.    So  in  1668,  John  Prudden's 
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contract  with  the  feoffees  of  the  Roxbury  school  provided  that 
he  should  "use  his  best  endeavor,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
to  instruct  in  all  Scholasticall,  morall,  and  theological  discipline, 
the  children  (soe  far  as  they  are  or  shall  be  capable)  all  A  B  C 
darians  excepted,"  and  Ichabod  Wiswall's  contract  in  Dorches- 
ter bound  him  to  "instructe  and  teach  ...  in  English, 
Latine,  and  Greek  as  from  time  to  time  the  cheldren  shall  be 
capable  .  .  .  ;  which  is  to  be  understood  such  cheldren  as 
are  so  fare  entered  all  redie  to  know  there  Leters  and  to  spell 
some  what."  This  required  knowledge  of  letters  and  spelling 
had  to  be  obtained  from  the  home  or  from  the  privately  main- 
tained dame  school;  and  not  until  1818  did  Boston  establish 
her  own  primary  schools. 

The  standard  of  admission  to  the  town  school  does  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  unreasonably  high,  for  as  late  as  1775,  in 
Master  Lo veil's  day,  all  that  was  required  for  admission  to  the 
Public  Latin  School  was  ability  to  read  a  few  verses  in  the 
Bible. 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  to  be  observed  by  the  teachers  of 
the  public  schools  in  Dorchester,  1810,  paragraph  VI,  read: 
"Children  are  not  to  be  admitted  to  the  Schoole  until  they  are 
able  to  stand  up,  and  read  words  of  two  syllables,  and  keep 
their  places." 

In  1789  the  Town  of  Boston  accepted  certain  propositions 
for  reforming  the  system  of  public  education  in  Boston.  The 
first  paragraph  reads: 

That  there  be  one  School  in  which  the  rudiments 
of  the  Latin  and  greek  languages  shall  be  taught,  and 
Scholars  fully  qualified  for  the  Universities.  That 
all  Candidates  for  admission  into  this  School  shall  be 
at  least  ten  years  of  Age,  having  been  previously  well 
instructed  in  English  Grammar.    .    .  . 

Farther  along,  the  same  committee  recommends, 

4th  That  the  School  House  in  School  Street  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Hunt  be  the  School  for  Instruction 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages. 

Religious  instruction  was  as  zealously  prescribed  as  it  is  now 
vigorously  proscribed.    W.  H.  Small  (Early  New  England 
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Schools,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1914)  says  (page  299):  "The  whole 
school  atmosphere  was  imbued  with  the  particular  religious 
beliefs  of  the  times  .  .  .  ,  and  the  schools  were  as  much 
parish  schools  as  any  we  have  today.' ' 

The  rules  for  the  schoolmaster  of  Dorchester  (1645)  included: 
"Every  sixth  day  of  the  week  at  two  of  the  clock  in  the  after- 
noon, he  shall  catechize  his  scholars  in  the  Christian  religion." 
And  again,  "Every  second  day  of  the  week  he  shall  call  his 
scholars  together  between  12  and  1  of  the  clock  to  examine 
them  what  they  have  learned  on  the  Saboth  day  preceding.'' 

The  curriculum  of  the  Public  Latin  School  in  1789  specifies 
four  years  of  Latin,  including  Eutropius,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Virgil, 
Cicero,  and  Horace;  and  three  years  of  Greek,  the  Greek 
Testament  and  Homer  being  the  texts  specified  for  reading. 

Inglis  (The  Rise  of  the  High  School  in  Massachusetts)  says, 
"The  first  addition  to  the  straight  course  of  Latin  and  Greek 
came  during  the  headmastership  of  Gould  (1814-1828).  At 
this  time  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and 
Geography  appear  in  the  list  of  studies." 

The  Regulations  of  the  School  Committee  for  1826  give  the 
following  information:  "For  admission  to  the  Public  Latin 
School,  boys  must  be  at  least  nine  years  old;  able  to  read  cor- 
rectly and  with  fluency,  and  to  write  a  running  hand;  they 
must  know  all  the  stops,  marks,  and  abbreviations,  and  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  English  grammar  to  parse  common 
sentences  in  prose.  The  time  of  examination  is  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  following  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Public  Schools 
in  August.  The  regular  course  of  instruction  lasts  five  years." 
Phsedrus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Sallust,  Juvenal,  Persius,  and 
Tacitus  are  added  to  our  list  of  Latin  authors:  Xenophon's 
Anabasis  appears  in  Greek;  Declamation,  English,  Grammar 
and  Composition,  and  Forensic  Discussions  enlarge  the  field 
of  work  in  English;  History  and  Chronology,  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  of  Massachusetts,  represent 
social  sciences. 

Meanwhile,  a  general  reaction  against  the  classics  and  a 
demand  for  more  modern  studies  had  swept  the  country;  by 
1800,  seventeen  endowed  academies  had  been  chartered  in 
Massachusetts,  nineteen  more  were  incorporated  between  1800 
and  1820;  and  Boston,  ever  in  the  lead  in  providing  the  best  in 
public  education  for  her  children,  early  in  1820  appointed  a 
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committee  to  consider  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  higher 
grade  for  boys  who  were  not  preparing  for  college. 

At  a  town  meeting  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  January  15,  1821, 
the  citizens  voted  to  establish  the  "  English  Classical  School," 
designed,  in  the  words  of  the  committee,  "to  give  a  child  an 
education  that  shall  fit  him  for  active  life,  and  shall  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  eminence  in  his  profession,  whether  mercantile 
or  mechanical."  The  committee  had  reported  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  school  "would  raise  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific character  of  the  town,  would  incite  our  youth  to  a  laud- 
able ambition  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  pursuit  and 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  would  give  strength  and  stability 
to  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  our  country." 

The  school  opened  in  May,  1821,  on  Derne  Street,  in  a 
building  the  site  of  which,  in  the  grounds  of  the  present  State 
House,  is  marked  by  a  bronze  tablet  placed  there  by  the  Eng- 
lish High  School  Class  of  1871-74.  The  fundamentals  of 
instruction  were  to  be  the  English  branches,  mathematics,  and 
natural  philosophy.  Of  George  B.  Emerson,  the  first  prin- 
cipal, it  is  said,  "He  at  once  discarded  the  old  methods  (of 
discipline),  enlisted  the  boys  themselves  on  the  side  of  good 
order,  appealed  to  their  generosity,  reason,  and  sense  of  honor 
and  thus  made  the  beginning  of  that  admirable  system  of 
government  which  has  distinguished  the  English  High  School 
during  its  whole  history." 

The  original  name,  "English  Classical  School,"  was  replaced 
in  1824  by  "English  High  School,"  came  back  in  1832,  and 
was  finally  superseded  by  "English  High  School"  in  1833, 
through  formal  action  of  the  School  Committee.  A  list  of 
prescribed  studies  dated  December,  1821,  includes  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  algebra,  geometry,  "practical  mathematics," 
comprehending  navigation,  surveying,  mensuration,  and  astro- 
nomical calculations;  ancient,  sacred,  and  modern  geography; 
history;  elements  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  natural  philosophy; 
reading,  grammar,  rhetoric  and  composition,  English  litera- 
ture and  forensics;  natural  theology,  moral  philosophy,  and 
evidences  of  Christianity.  French  does  not  appear  in  this 
list;  but  the  first  record  book  of  the  school,  not  later  than  1822, 
gives  the  names  and  marks  of  a  large  class  in  French;  and  Mr. 
Emerson,  in  his  reminiscences,  says,  "At  the  end  of  the  first 
six  months  public  examinations  took  place"  and  "the  examina- 
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tions  in  geography,  history  and  French  (were)  satisfactory." 
This  fixes  the  first  class  work  done  in  French  in  a  public  high 
school  as  not  later  than  the  fall  of  1821. 

A  succession  of  great  masters  followed  Mr.  Emerson  and 
maintained  the  traditions  which  he  began.  The  success  of 
the  school  in  its  first  half-century  appears  from  the  following 
quotations  from  the  Frazer  report  made  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  1865:  "It  is  the  one  above  all  others  that  I  visited  in 
America,  which  I  should  like  the  'Commoners  to  have  seen  at 
work,  as  I  myself  saw  it,  the  very  type  of  a  school  for  the 
middle  classes,  managed  in  the  most  admirable  spirit,  and 
attended  by  just  the  sort  of  boys  one  would  desire  to  see  in 
such  a  school.  Take  it  for  all  in  all,  and  accomplishing  the 
end  at  which  it  professes  to  aim,  the  English  High  School 
at  Boston  struck  me  as  the  model  school  of  the  United 
States." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  school  has  been  in  large  measure  the 
model  followed  by  many  of  the  best  high  schools  in  America 
during  the  past  hundred  years. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  follow  the  development  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  this  school.  For  admission,  in  1821,  the  boy  was 
required  to  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age  and  "well  acquainted 
with  reading,  writing,  English  grammar  in  all  its  branches, 
and  arithmetic  as  far  as  simple  proportion."  He  took  in  his 
first  year  "Composition;  Reading  from  the  most  approved 
authors;  Exercises  in  criticism,  comprising  critical  analyses  of 
the  language,  grammar,  and  style  of  the  best  English  authors, 
their  errors  and  beauties;  Declamation;  Geography;  Arith- 
metic continued;  and  Algebra.  English  Composition,  Exer- 
cises in  criticism  and  declamation  continued  through  the  three 
years  of  the  course";  Logic  was  studied  in  the  second  and  third 
years;  Mathematics  continued  throughout  the  course  and 
included  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  with  mensuration, 
navigation,  and  surveying;  Ancient  and  Modern  History  came 
in  the  second  year,  and  "History,  particularly  that  of  the 
United  States,"  in  the  third  year;  the  second  year  gave  also 
"Forensic  discussions";  and  the  third  year  was  rounded  out 
by  "Natural  Philosophy,  including  Astronomy"  and  "Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy." 

Spanish  appears  to  have  been  taught  in  the  school  in  1852, 
and  again  in  1867,  but  details  of  the  work  are  not  available. 
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The  first  catalog  published  by  the  school  appeared  in  1872. 
In  addition  to  work  previously  mentioned  in  English,  Mathe- 
matics, and  French,  we  find  Drawing,  Botany,  Mineralogy. 
Vocal  Music,  and  Military  Drill  prescribed  for  the  first  year, 
Bookkeeping  and  Rhetoric  in  the  second  year,  and  Physiology 
in  the  third  year.  An  "advanced  class"  with  sixteen  members 
also  appears,  and  this  course  included  Descriptive  Geometry, 
German,  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and  Latin  (elective). 

When  the  school  entered  its  new  building  on  Montgomery 
Street,  in  1881,  the  former  Saturday  session  from  9  a.  m.  to 
1  p.  m.  had  been  abolished;  there  was  a  two-year  regular 
course  leading  to  a  diploma;  and  an  advanced  course  of  two 
additional  years  leading  to  a  second  diploma.  Each  pupil  had 
Military  Drill  two  hours  a  week,  Music  one  hour,  Drawing 
two  hours  a  week  in  the  regular  course,  and  unprepared  work 
two  hours  a  week  in  the  advanced  course. 

Besides  this,  I  English  and  History  (including  Civil  Govern- 
ment) came  four  times  a  week  throughout  the  four  years,  and 
three  other  prepared  academic  subjects  from  the  following 
lists,  each  having  not  less  than  two  periods,  occupied  eleven 
" hours"  a  week: 

First  year,       II    French  or  German 

III  Algebra 

IV  Bookkeeping,  to  March  1 
Botany  after  March  1 

Second  year,  II    Foreign  Language  of  first  year 

III  Plane  Geometry 

IV  Botany,  till  November  1 
Zoology,  or  Bookkeeping,  or 
Experimental  Physics,  after  November  1 

Third  year,     II    German  or  French  (the  one  not  pre- 
viously taken) 

III  Solid   Geometry,    or   Astronomy,  or 

Drawing 

IV  Chemistry,  Physics 

Fourth  year,  II    Third  year  language  continued 

III  Trigonometry,  or  Geology,  or  Drawing 

IV  Chemistry,  Physics. 

A  special  teacher  (" native")  gave  instruction  one  hour  a 
week  in  French  to  each  division.  This  practice  was  discon- 
tinued in  1889,  since  when  all  instruction  in  modern  foreign 
languages  has  been  given  by  regular  teachers  of  the  school. 
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The  program  of  the  school  in  1885-86  gave  two  periods  a 
week  to  Military  Drill  and  one  to  Music;  five  periods  were 
study  hours;  and  the  remaining  seventeen  were  assigned  as 
follows : 

First  year: 


English  

4  till  March  1 

Botany  

4  after  March  1 

Ancient  History 

2 

French  

4 

Algebra   

5 

Drawing  

2 

Second  year: 

English  

3 

Medieval  History  . 

2 

French  

4 

Plane  Geometry 

3 

Botany  (till  November  1 ) 

3 

Bookkeeping  (after  November  1) 

2 

Third  year : 

English  

3 

Civil  Government  . 

3 

German  

3 

Solid  Geometry  or  Drawing  . 

2 

Physics  

3 

Chemistry  .... 

3 

Fourth  year: 

English  

4 

History  

2 

French,  German,  or  Latin 

3 

Trigonometry  .... 

2 

Physics  

3? 

Chemistry  .... 

3  r  any  two  of  these. 

Astronomy  .... 

3) 

The  catalog  offered  certain  options  in  foreign  language ;  and 
in  the  fourth  year  special  work  in  Latin  was  arranged  for  a  few 
pupils  preparing  for  college.  Inspection  of  the  records  of 
fourth  year  boys  indicated  that  programs  were  made  to  suit 
the  needs  of  the  individual.  Analytical  Geometry  was  fre- 
quently taught,  in  addition  to  subjects  mentioned  in  the  school 
catalog. 
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Under  the  administrations  of  Robert  E.  Babson  (1894-1901) 
and  John  F.  Casey  (1901-15)  the  school  was  a  pioneer  in  testing 
plans  of  organization,  administration,  and  program  making. 
It  worked  out  a  system  of  free  elections  and  promotion  by 
subjects,  a  necessary  result  of  which  was  a  block-program  and 
faculty  cooperation  in  program  making;  it  organized  and 
regulated  school  athletics,  fighting  and  winning  the  battle  to 
determine  whether  athletics  should  dominate  or  serve  the 
school;  it  opened  one  annex  after  another  to  accommodate  its 
rapidly  increasing  membership ;  it  recognized  the  need  of  leader- 
ship in  its  departments,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  call  these 
leaders  "  deans."  Certain  teachers  protested,  however,  against 
conferring  this  " illegal"  authority  upon  their  colleagues,  and 
Superintendent  Brooks  sustained  their  objection,  with  the 
private  comment  that  the  plan  of  organization  was  excellent 
and  that  he  would  develop  it  for  the  entire  system,  under 
authority  of  the  Regulations,  and  with  additional  rank  and 
compensation,  as  well  as  administrative  duties  for  the  Heads  of 
Departments,  which,  by  his  recommendation,  were  established 
by  the  School  Board  in  1906. 

Between  1895  and  1900  an  interesting  experiment  was 
made  in  sectioning  classes  in  accordance  with  scholarship  rank. 
To  give  every  teacher  a  fair  chance,  the  man  with^the  highest 
division  in  any  year  took  the  lowest  division  the  next  year  and 
a  higher  section  in  successive  years.  The  first  trial  made  as 
many  grades  as  there  were  divisions  in  the  class;  later,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  make  three  grades  only,  so  that  the  second- 
year  class  in  1899  had  two  first,  two  second,  and  two  third-grade 
sections;  in  1900,  there  were  three  first,  two  second,  and  two 
third-grade  sections.  Finally,  all,  even  those  who  had  been 
most  in  favor  of  the  experiment,  agreed  that  the  disadvan- 
tages of  this  segregation  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  far  out- 
weighed its  advantages;  and  classes  are  now  sectioned  alpha- 
betically without  regard  to  scholarship  rank. 

Sectioning  by  rank  involved  certain  difficulties  of  organiza- 
tion, difficulties  that  increased  with  successive  classes;  but  the 
great  objection  to  it  was  the  general  conviction,  after  several 
years  of  trial,  that  boys  are  better  educated  for  life  in  a  democ- 
racy by  intimate  association  with  comrades  of  various  tastes 
and  powers;  learning  that  weakness  in  one  direction  is  often 
compensated  by  strength  in  another;  avoiding,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  unwholesome  stimulation,  rivalry,  and  snobbishness  that 
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come  from  putting  thirty  or  forty  boys  of  brilliant  intellect 
into  a  room  together,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  complacent 
dullness  which  menaces  the  group  of  thirty  or  forty  boys  at  the 
other  extreme. 

All  the  advantages  of  such  sectioning  can  be  secured  by  a 
skilful  teacher  who  knows  how  to  fit  his  question  to  his  pupil 
and  how  to  use  a  system  of  maximum,  normal,  and  minimum 
assignments. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  development  of  this  school 
appears  in  the  fact  that  since  1885  it  has  sent  directly  to  the 
colleges  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  its  graduates.  Up  to 
that  time  a  boy  who  decided  to  prepare  for  college  took  one  or 
more  years  of  supplementary  study  in  the  Public  Latin  School 
or  elsewhere.  With  broader  admission  requirements  the  col- 
leges came  to  accept  preparatory  work  done  entirely  in  the 
English  High  School.  Of  623  graduates  in  the  class  of  1927, 
246  were  studying  the  following  year  in  degree-giving  institu- 
tions, 164  in  day  work  and  82  in  evening  work.  About  one-half 
of  the  graduates  at  the  present  time  continue  study  in  some 
higher  institution. 

For  many  years  the  Public  Latin  and  the  English  High  School 
have  published  annual  catalogs,  the  files  of  which  give  much 
valuable  information  concerning  the  progress  of  the  schools 
and  the  work  of  various  years.  Loyal  alumni  have  done  much 
to  decorate  the  buildings  and  to  establish  trust  funds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  schools,  their  pupils,  and  their  teachers. 

The  "sister  school"  of  the  English  High  School,  the  Girls' 
High  School,  began  with  the  establishment,  in  1825,  of  the 
High  School  for  Girls  in  the  Bowdoin  School  House.  Its 
success  was  "immediate,  great,  and  alarming."  The  masters 
of  grammar  schools  for  girls  opposed  it  because  it  drew  from 
them  " their  most  exemplary  scholars."  The  committee  of 
inquiry  reported  that  unless  some  means  were  adopted  to  reduce 
the  number  of  applicants,  two  such  schools  must  be  at  once 
established  "with  a  prospective  certainty  of  increasing  the 
number  every  succeeding  one  or  two  years. " 

The  crisis  was  averted  by  stiffening  the  admission  require- 
ments, admitting  only  girls  above  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
below  sixteen  and  allowing  those  accepted  to  remain  only  one 
year  in  the  school.  Even  these  heroic  measures  were  insuffi- 
cient, however,  and,  in  1828,  the  school  came  to  an  end  for  lack 
of  an  appropriation. 
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In  1854,  the  Normal  School,  established  in  1852,  was  extended 
to  include  a  general  high  school  for  girls;  and,  in  1872,  the  Girls' 
High  School  attained  a  separate  and  independent  life. 

In  view  of  recent  criticisms  on  the  West  Newton  Street 
building,  it  is  interesting  to  read  in  the  Superintendent's  report 
for  1903  that  it  "for  convenience  of  managing  a  high  school 
has  no  superior  among  more  modern  structures." 

Between  1868  and  1874,  five  new  high  schools  were  added 
by  annexation  to  the  Boston  system.  These  were  the  Brighton 
High,  opened  in  1841,  the  Charlestown  High  (1848),  the 
West  Roxbury  High  (1849),  the  Dorchester  High  (1852), 
and  the  Roxbury  High  (girls,  1854;  boys,  1861).  Boys 
preparing  for  college  were  admitted  to  the  Public  Latin  School, 
and  the  suburban  schools  became  general  high  schools  similar 
to  the  English  High  and  the  Girls'  High.  The  number  of 
such  suburban  high  schools  has  been  increased  by  establishing 
the  East  Boston  High  in  1878  and  the  South  Boston  High 
in  1901;  by  annexing  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  in  1912; 
by  establishing  separate  schools  for  girls  and  for  boys  in 
Dorchester  (1925)  and  in  Roxbury  (1928). 

In  1878  the  increasing  demand  from  girls  who  desired  a 
college  preparatory  course  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Girls'  Latin  School  with  aims  and  a  curriculum  similar  to  those 
of  the  Public  Latin.  Its  new  quarters  in  the  Normal  Group 
were  opened  in  1907. 

The  excellent  work  of  the  school  and  the  remarkable  record 
made  in  the  colleges  by  its  graduates  have  led  to  a  rapid  growth 
which  has  been  restricted  by  space  limitations.  It  has  long 
needed  more  room  or  a  new  building. 

In  1883  Superintendent  Edwin  P.  Seaver  outlined  in  his 
annual  report  a  central  school  for  industrial  education  of 
high  school  grade.  A  more  definite  plan  was  formulated  in 
1889,  recommending  for  industrial  education  "a  school  on 
the  same  plane  with  the  English  High  School,"  and  in  1893 
the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  was  established.  In  its  class 
the  school  was  as  much  a  pioneer  as  the  Public  Latin  and  the 
English  High.  School  Document  4,  1901,  says  of  it,  "There 
were  no  schools  of  this  class  that  could  safely  be  taken  as 
models."  The  school  prepares  both  for  supervisory  positions 
in  industry  and  for  admission  to  technical  schools  like  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

A  sequel  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School  appeared  in  1897,  when  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
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through  its  chairman,  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  reported  in  favor 
of  establishing  a  school  provided  "with  the  necessary  appliances 
for  teaching  all  the  practical  arts  included  under  the  head  of 
' manual  training  for  girls'"  and  with  provision  also  for  "such 
academic  instruction  as  pupils  in  manual  training  ought  to 
have."  The  establishment  of  these  two  schools  accorded  with 
the  prevalent  "opinion  that  manual  training  would  flourish 
better  in  an  independent  school,  where  it  would  be  unhampered 
by  the  traditions  of  the  older  and  purely  academic  courses 
of  study."  The  practical  arts  to  be  studied  included  cookery, 
sewing,  drawing  and  modelling,  and  at  first  contemplated  a 
commercial  course  with  stenography  and  typewriting.  The 
establishment  of  commercial  courses  in  general  high  schools 
beginning  with  September,  1897,  made  it  unnecessary  to 
include  such  courses  in  the  curriculum  of  the  High  School 
of  Practical  Arts.  Without  commercial  courses  the  school 
in  October,  1928,  had  831  pupils  studying  millinery,  dress- 
making, costume  designing,  interior  decorating,  cafeteria 
management,  cooking,  and  similar  arts  connected  with  home- 
making. 

The  last  of  the  special  high  schools  for  boys  thus  far  es- 
tablished is  the  High  School  of  Commerce  opened  in  the  fall 
of  1906,  a  year  notable  also  for  the  reorganization  of  the  School 
Board,  the  revision  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  state-aided  industrial  schools,  the  placing  of  school 
athletics  under  the  control  of  the  School  Committee,  the 
creation  of  heads  of  departments,  the  provision  for  sabbatical 
leave  for  study  and  for  rest,  the  substitution  of  eight  for  nine 
grades  below  the  high  school,  and  many  minor  reforms. 

To  make  this  school  the  best  of  its  kind  similar  schools, 
both  here  and  in  Europe,  were  visited,  and  no  effort  was 
spared  to  incorporate  in  its  work  the  most  advanced  methods 
of  commercial  education  in  secondary  schools.  It  rounded 
out  a  high  school  system  which,  in  addition  to  twelve  general 
or  comprehensive  high  schools  with  a  great  variety  of  indus- 
trial, commercial,  general,  and  college  preparatory  work, 
offers  to  Boston  children  the  advantages  of  five  special  central 
schools,  two  for  classical  studies,  one  for  the  home-maker, 
one  for  commercial  and  one  for  industrial  education.  It 
also  has  four  special  schools,  the  Boston  Clerical,  the  Boston 
Trade,  the  Trade  School  for  Girls,  and  the  Continuation 
School,  which,  although  not  classified  as  high  schools,  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  concerned  with  secondary  education. 
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Even  a  partial  outline  of  the  development  of  our  high 
schools  would  be  incomplete  without  some  mention  of  the 
cooperative  industrial  courses  which  are  more  fully  described 
by  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. These  are  five-year  courses  which  permit  pupils  after  the 
second  year  to  spend  alternate  weeks  earning  in  productive 
industry  wages  which  meet  part  or  all  of  their  necessary  living 
expenses.  In  this  way  they  secure,  with  minimum  cost  to 
their  parents,  a  high  school  diploma;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
establish  intimate  relations  with  industrial  firms  which  are 
glad  to  offer  them  good,  full-time  positions  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  when  their  academic  work  is  completed. 

It  is  believed  that  no  other  large  city  in  the  country  has  in  its 
secondary  schools  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  school  population. 
This  means  an  expensive  school  system,  but  is  an  evidence  of 
the  confidence  felt  by  Boston  citizens  in  the  administration  of 
their  public  schools  and  of  their  desire  to  have  their  children 
enjoy  the  opportunities  offered  by  our  high  and  Latin  schools. 
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School  Hygiene 

Prior  to  June,  1915,  medical  inspectors  or  school  physicians 
serving  under  the  Board  of  Health  visited  the  schools,  inspected 
pupils,  suggested  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  and,  when 
necessary,  recommended  the  exclusion  of  children  from  school. 
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School  nurses  were  employed  by  the  School  Committee  in 
1907,  and  a  special  appropriation  was  allowed  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  this  work.  In  1915  school  physicians  were  appointed 
by  the  School  Committee. 

Upon  the  reorganization  of  school  health  activities  in  Sep- 
tember, 1915,  the  personnel  of  the  department  of  medical 
inspection  consisted  of  one  director,  one  school  physician 
assigned  to  the  certificating  office,  forty  school  physicians,  one 
medical  inspector  of  special  classes  (later  transferred  to  the 
department  of  special  classes),  one  supervising  nurse,  and 
thirty-eight  school  nurses.  The  activities  of  the  department 
were  most  efficiently  carried  on  with  this  staff,  which  was 
gradually  increased  in  accordance  with  the  school  enrolment 
and  newly  adopted  activities  until  May,  1925,  when  the  per- 
sonnel consisted  of  one  director,  one  school  physician  assigned 
to  the  certificating  office,  fifty-three  school  physicians,  one 
medical  inspector  of  special  classes,  one  supervising  nurse,  one 
nurse  assigned  to  the  certificating  office,  and  fifty  school  nurses. 

In  May,  1925,  the  present  Director  of  School  Hygiene  took 
office.  He  made  an  intensive  study  of  the  organization  of  the 
department  and  shortly  thereafter  offered  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee a  plan  of  reorganization  which  included  provision  for 
appointments  of  supervising  school  physicians,  assistant  super- 
vising nurses,  sanitary  inspector,  and  medical  supervisor  of 
nutrition  classes,  and  for  the  inauguration  of  programs  having 
for  their  aim  the  prevention  of  diphtheria,  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis,  the  care  of  the  malnourished  child,  and  the  teach- 
ing of  health  education  for  our  teachers  as  well  as  for  our  pupils. 
The  plan  of  reorganization  also  included  recommendation  for 
the  appointment  of  an  active  advisory  council  on  school 
hygiene. 

These  supervising  school  physicians  are  directly  responsible  to 
the  Director  of  School  Hygiene  for  the  conduct  of  school  hygiene 
activities  in  the  district  to  which  they  are  assigned  and  they 
are  also  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  physicians  under  their 
jurisdiction.  They  confer  with  the  principals  of  each  school 
district  as  occasion  demands.  They  explain  to  the  principals 
of  each  district  the  essential  features  of  school  hygiene  service. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  demands  an  annual 
physical  examination  of  every  school  pupil.  During  the  last 
school  year,  1927-28,  about  129,000  physical  examinations 
were  made,  104,000  of  which  were  in  the  elementary  and 
intermediate  schools. 
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The  results  of  the  Ten  Year  Underweight  Program  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health  conducted  in  the 
Boston  public  schools  demonstrated  clearly  that  rest  and  proper 
nutrition  of  the  child  were  paramount  in  defeating  the  inroads 
of  tuberculosis;  and  in  order  that  the  problem  might  be 
properly  taken  up,  a  medical  supervisor  of  nutrition  classes 
was  appointed  by  the  School  Committee.  The  children  requir- 
ing nutritional  care  come  from  all  grades.  The  rest  and 
nutrition  classes  therefore  were  established  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  the  pupils  and  to  give  needed  medical  and  nutritional 
care  with  a  minimum  loss  in  educational  activity.  Twenty- 
two  of  these  classes  are  now  being  conducted,  caring  for  about 
600  children. 

During  the  school  year  1924-25,  the  school  physicians  found 
nearly  3,000  cardiac  cases  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  Director 
of  School  Hygiene  arranged  a  meeting  with  the  most  eminent 
cardiologists  in  this  Commonwealth  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing their  cooperation  in  determining  the  exact  data  with 
reference  to  heart  disease  in  the  public  school  pupils.  The 
examinations  have  been  completed  and  it  has  been  found 
that  we  are  averaging  about  £  per  cent  organic  cardiac  disease 
in  our  school  system.  These  cases  are  being  followed  up  by 
the  school  nurses  who  urge  treatment  by  family  physicians  or 
hospitals.  The  cardiac  survey  is  carried  on  each  year,  final 
diagnosis  being  made  by  the  supervising  school  physicians. 

It  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  the  younger  the  child  the 
more  susceptible  he  is  to  diphtheria.  Since  nearly  60,000 
children  had  been  previously  protected  against  diphtheria  with 
toxin-antitoxin  there  was  sent  to  the  parents  of  the  children  in 
the  kindergartens  and  first  grades,  in  the  fall  of  1926,  a  plea  for 
their  help  to  eradicate  a  most  dangerous  disease.  In  the  past 
three  years  nearly  30,000  children  have  been  given  three  injec- 
tions of  toxin-antitoxin.  This  work  is  done  annually  with  the 
hope  that  eventually  diphtheria  will  become  exterminated. 

Through  the  recommendation  of  the  school  physician 
assigned  to  otological  duties,  we  are  now  using  an  instrument 
called  the  audiometer.  That  ear-testing  was  formerly  well 
done  there  can  be  no  question,  but  we  feel  that  with  the  use 
of  the  audiometer  we  are  now  able  to  detect  the  so-called 
missed  cases,  and  these  are  a  significant  number  in  a  school 
population  of  130,000. 
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The  results  of  the  audiometer  show  that  8  per  cent  of  our 
pupils  are  defective  in  hearing.  Before  the  advent  of  the 
audiometer,  the  tests  of  hearing  made  by  the  teachers  showed 
that  1£  per  cent  were' defective.  All  children  found  defective 
are  given  an  intensive  ear,  nose,  and  throat  examination  by  the 
otologist  who  is  also  a  competent  laryngologist.  If  the  otologist 
feels  that  the  condition  requires  special  educational  environ- 
ment, placements  are  made  either  in  the  special  lip-reading 
classes  or  in  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.  To  date, 
306  cases  have  been  recommended  for  admission  to  the  lip- 
reading  classes.  All  cases  found  defective  are  referred  to  the 
family  physician  with  the  recommendation  that  their  private 
otologist  be  given  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  defect.  Those 
who  are  unable  to  make  such  provision  are  furnished  clinical 
opportunities. 

In  September,  1928,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Director 
of  School  Hygiene,  the  School  Committee  assigned  a  school 
physician  to  ophthalmological  duties.  Briefly,  the  duties  of 
this  position  may  be  stated  as  follows:  examination  of  pupils 
in  conservation  of  eyesight  classes,  and  recommendations  for 
treatment;  examination  of  other  pupils  found  to  have  defective 
vision,  to  determine  eligibility  to  such  classes;  inspection  of 
school  lighting  to  insure  sufficient  and  correct  illumination  at 
all  times;  securing  the  cooperation  of  parents  and  private 
physicians  in  unusual  cases;  instruction  to  teachers  and  con- 
sultations with  the  school  physicians;  all  to  the  end  that  the 
children  with  poor  vision  may  receive  maximum  assistance 
to  enable  them  to  live  up  to  their  respective  courses  of 
study. 

Four  assistant  supervising  nurses  have  been  appointed  to 
supervise  the  nursing  corps  in  the  field  and  to  act  as  assistants 
to  the  supervising  nurse.  Their  duties  and  their  work  come 
under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  supervising  nurse,  and 
their  functions  are  comparable  to  those  of  the  supervising 
school  physicians.  They  are  responsible  for  the  work  in  their 
districts,  are  given  authority  for  directing  measures  to  ac- 
complish this  task  and  to  adjust  such  problems  as  are  beyond 
the  power  of  the  school  nurse  to  settle,  and  to  decide  which 
should  be  referred  to  the  supervising  nurse.  They  " initiate,' ' 
instruct,  encourage  newly  appointed  school  nurses  and  aid 
them  in  systemizing  their  work.    By  their  supervision  and 
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guidance  they  stimulate  the  nurses  to  grow  professionally  and 
to  work  without  undue  strain  to  the  maximum  of  their  efforts 
and  capabilities. 

In  September,  1926,  a  sanitary  inspector  was  appointed  to 
the  department  of  school  hygiene.  Since  this  appointment 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  correction  of  sanitary 
defects. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene, 
a  course  of  instruction  in  health  education  has  been  placed  in 
the  curriculum  of  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
This  course  is  required  of  all  pupils,  and  when  it  is  understood 
that  over  98  per  cent  of  all  pupils  attending  the  Teachers 
(  ollege  ultimately  become  teachers  in  the  Boston  public  schools, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  these  prospective  teachers  should  be 
as  well  equipped  to  teach  health  education  as  they  are  to  teach 
the  other  elementary  subjects. 

Physical  Education 

In  1853  a  rule  was  established  that  "every  scholar  shall  have 
daily  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  some  kind  of  physical  or 
gymnastic  exercise." 

In  1860  a  special  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the 
subject  of  physical  training.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation, 
Professor  Lewis  M.  Monroe  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
vocal  culture  and  physical  training.  Superintendent  Phil- 
brick,  in  his  annual  report  for  1874,  in  speaking  of  the  services 
of  Professor  Monroe  said,  "His  influence  and  labors  were  far 
more  valuable  and  effective  in  promoting  progress  in  vocal 
culture  and  in  elocution  than  in  gymnastics  and  physical 
culture." 

In  1863  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  directed  by  the 
Legislature  to  report  concerning  the  introduction  in  the  schools 
of  military  drill.  In  1864,  despite  the  refusal  of  the  Legislature 
to  pass  bills  authorizing  it,  military  drill  was  introduced.  In 
the  same  year  instruction  in  physical  culture  was  introduced 
under  orders  passed  by  the  School  Committee  which  have  been 
called  the  "great  charter  of  physical  training  in  the  Boston 
Schools." 

In  1881  calisthenics,  gymnastics,  and  military  drill  were 
authorized  by  statute,  and  prior  actions  of  School  Committees 
in  causing  them  to  be  ratified,  confirmed.  This  act  legalized 
what  had  long  been  done  in  Boston. 
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In  1890  the  Ling  or  Swedish  system  of  educational  gymnastics 
was  ordered  introduced  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and 
a  director  of  physical  training  and  four  assistants  appointed. 

In  1891  an  elaborate  report  on  physical  training  was  made. 
In  1892  investigation  and  elaborate  report  as  to  the  proper 
seating  of  pupils  and  as  to  the  injurious  effect  of  unsuitable 
school  furniture  marked  the  first  step  in  attention  to  the  matters 
of  proper  seating. 

In  1890  the  need  of  playground  work  as  a  part  of  the  physical 
training  of  the  city  was  recognized  by  the  School  Committee 
and  the  first  appropriation  for  this  purpose  was  made. 

In  1906  school  athletics  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  School 
Committee.  At  this  period,  country-wide  interest  was  aroused 
as  to  the  importance  of  physical  education.  In  1907  the  Legis- 
lature increased  the  power  of  the  School  Committee  in  respect 
to  physical  education.  A  special  appropriation  from  the  tax 
rate  was  authorized  for  physical  education  and  playgrounds. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Training 
under  a  Director  of  School  Hygiene  was  carried  into  effect. 
School  athletics  was  placed  under  this  department. 

The  Department  of  Hygiene  was  then  abolished,  and  the 
Departments  of  Medical  Inspection  and  Physical  Training 
established.  The  Department  of  Medical  Inspection  took  care 
of  the  activities  of  the  nurses  and  doctors.  At  this  time  the 
number  of  playgrounds  had  increased  so  that  the  work  of  the 
physical  training  department  carried  on  throughout  the  entire 
year. 

In  gymnastics  and  rhythm  the  instructors  have  classes  in  the 
Teachers  College,  in  all  the  high  schools  and  in  ninth  grade 
intermediate  schools  that  have  girls.  Two  periods  of  forty 
minutes  is  the  weekly  requirement  for  every  student.  Regular 
calisthenics,  games,  and  dances  are  taught,  with  good  posture 
being  stressed.  In  addition  to  the  regular  forty-minute  gym- 
nastic periods,  all  high  schools  are  required  to  have  a  daily  ten- 
minute  setting-up  drill.  The  instructors  also  go  regularly  into 
the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools  to  supervise  the  calis- 
thenics, plays,  and  games  giveri  daily  to  all  the  classes  of  these 
schools.  The  classroom  teacher  conducts  the  exercises  in  the 
lower  schools,  where  fifteen  minutes  daily  is  the  time  allotment . 

In  Grades  I,  II,  and  III  marching,  plays,  and  games  take  the 
place  of  formal  gymnastics.  Inspection  and  proper  adjustment 
of  seating  are  also  responsibilities  of  the  instructor  of  physical 
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education.  In  the  intermediate  and  high  schools,  a  point  for 
diploma  may  be  awarded  for  physical  education. 

For  the  boys  of  ninth  grades  in  intermediate  schools  and  for 
all  boys  in  high  schools,  two  forty-minute  periods  each  week 
must  be  spent  in  military  drill.  During  these  periods  the  boys 
are  given  calisthenics,  manual  of  arms,  and  close  order  marching 
in  company  formation,  under  command  of  student  officers. 

Satisfactory  work  in  military  drill  may  be  counted  as  physical 
education  points  for  diploma  credit. 

Athletics  is  given  close  attention  in  the  high,  Latin,  Trade, 
intermediate  and  elementary  schools.  There  are  no  leagues 
and  no  prizes,  and,  for  girls,  no  inter-school  competition.  The 
aim  is  not  to  encourage  strife  for  championship  and  trophies, 
but  rather  to  promote  wide  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
students.  The  instructors  of  athletics  and  managers  of  athletics 
are  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  several  schools.  Teacher 
coaches  conduct  football,  track  athletics  and  baseball  in  season. 
Play  teachers  handle  the  less  concentrated  forms  of  baseball, 
swimming,  soccer,  tennis,  track,  and  golf.  Playing  equipment, 
officials,  doctors,  police,  and  fields  are  provided  for  the  games. 
Strict  eligibility  requirements  are  set  for  all  participants  in 
inter-school  contests.  During  1926,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  provision  was  made  for  athletic 
instruction  of  girls.  Intramural  competition  in  tennis,  gymnas- 
tic games,  indoor  baseball,  and  swimming  has  been  very  success- 
ful. Hiking,  skating,  and  golf  have  also  attracted  many. 
Interest  in  forms  of  sport  that  have  a  " carry  over"  is  the  aim 
of  the  play  teachers  of  girls. 

Playground  activities  are  conducted  after  school  hours  and 
on  Saturday  mornings  during  the  spring  and  fall  months,  and 
throughout  the  summer,  on  ninety  playgrounds  and  on  forty-six 
athletic  fields.  Approximately  five  hundred  trained  teachers 
are  engaged  in  this  work.  Fully  equipped  children's  corners 
and  athletic  fields  are  generously  patronized.  The  fact  that, 
of  this  country's  cities,  Boston  stands  fourth  in  congestion  of 
population  indicates  the  importance  of  caring  for  the  children 
on  properly  equipped  and  supervised  areas  set  apart  for  this 
purpose. 

At  present  an  intensive  program  of  posture  correction  is 
being  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of  School 
Hygiene.    Careful  tests  and  corrective  exercises  are  being 
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given,  and  monthly  record  of  progress  is  being  kept.  In  ath- 
letics, constant  efforts  are  being  made  to  reach  every  girl  and 
every  boy.  The  steadily  increasing  numbers  of  participants 
indicate  progress. 

Modern  Foreign  Languages 

The  teaching  of  one  or  more  modern  foreign  languages  has 
had  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  of  Boston  almost 
from  their  foundation.  Records  of  a  French  class  in  the  Eng- 
lish High  School  show  that  the  language  was  taught  there  in 
1821.  French  and  German  were  the  two  languages  generally 
taught,  a  larger  number  of  students  favoring  French.  The 
Spanish- American  War  brought  Spanish  to  the  fore,  and  yet, 
according  to  Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education, 
Spanish  was  first  taught  in  the  English  High  School  in  1852. 

Since  1898  Spanish  has  taken  place  side  by  side  with  French 
and  German,  the  number  of  students  increasing  until  1918. 
The  increase  between  1914  and  1918  was  due  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  the  drop  in  German  students  during  the  World  War 
when  German  ceased  to  be  taught  in  the  intermediate  grades 
as  well  as  in  nearly  every  high  school  in  Boston. 

In  1912  Italian  was  authorized  as  an  elective  in  high  schools. 
In  1919  Italian  instruction  was  offered  in  the  Girls'  High 
School,  but  it  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
1920,  for  lack  of  pupils.  In  1927  Italian  instruction  was 
again  offered  in  the  Girls'  High  School  to  pupils  coming  from 
the  Michelangelo  School,  where  this  language  is  part  of  the 
curriculum.  During  the  years  1927-29  there  have  also  been 
classes  of  Italian  in  the  East  Boston  High  School.  These 
classes  are  the  continuation  of  the  Italian  instruction  in  the 
Donald  McKay  Intermediate  School. 

Intermediate  Classes 

Intermediate  classes  are  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  These 
classes  may  be  grouped  in  one  school,  constituting  an  Inter- 
mediate School,  commonly  called  a  "  Junior  High  School,"  or 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  may  be  part  of  an  elementary 
school.  Between  the  years  1889  and  1896,  when  Professor 
Charles  Grandgent  of  Harvard  University  held  the  position  of 
Director  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  the  public  schools  of 
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Boston,  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  study  of  modern 
foreign  languages  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  the  attempt 
was  given  up  and  not  resumed  until  September,  1913,  when 
the  study  of  a  foreign  language  was  authorized  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  Information  concerning  this  movement 
will  be  found  in  a  report  of  Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  at  that 
time  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  under  date  of 
November  19,  1914.  French  and  German  were  the  languages 
established  in  a  limited  number  of  the  schools  as  an  experi- 
ment. Two  years  later  the  study  of  Spanish  was  authorized 
in  four  schools,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

The  work  in  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  intermediate 
and  elementary  schools  has  developed,  until  at  the  present 
moment  every  intermediate  school  and  nearly  all  eight-grade 
elementary  schools  have  a  modern  foreign  language  as  an  elec- 
tive. Very  few  intermediate  schools  have  two  modern  foreign 
languages;  the  majority  have  only  one,  usually  French. 

Since  the  year  1914  various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
establish  Italian  in  the  intermediate  and  elementary  schools. 
(  lasses  were  started  at  various  times  in  the  Blackinton, 
Eliot,  Hancock,  and  Samuel  Adams  schools,  where  the  Italian 
population  largely  predominated.  The  only  classes  that  have 
survived  without  interruption  are  those  of  the  Hancock  School, 
and  these  have  been  transferred  to  the  Michelangelo  Inter- 
mediate School. 

When  the  intermediate  classes  of  the  Theodore  Lyman  and 
the  Samuel  Adams  schools  were  consolidated  into  a  new  inter- 
mediate school  (the  Donald  McKay)  Spanish,  which  had  been 
successfully  taught  for  years  in  the  Theodore  Lyman,  was 
dropped,  and  French  and  Italian  were  substituted. 

Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  the  Teachers  College 
Recognizing  the  necessity  of  preparing  instructors  of  modern 
foreign  languages,  the  School  Committee  authorized  the  teach- 
ing of  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  normal  school  in  the 
year  1915.  Classes  met  twice  a  week  after  the  regular  school 
hours,  and  the  students  received  no  credit.  It  was  only  in 
1923,  when  the  former  Normal  School  became  the  present 
Teachers  College,  that  modern  foreign  languages  were  given  in 
the  curriculum  a  place  commensurate  with  their  importance. 

The  objective  in  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages  in 
the  Teachers  College  is  to  prepare  the  future  teachers  in  the 
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practical  use  of  the  language,  in  accord  with  standards  and 
pedagogical  demands  of  the  present  time  represented  by  our 
course  of  study. 

At  the  present  time 'the  modern  foreign  languages  taught  in 
the  Teachers  College  are  French  and  Spanish.  There  is  a 
four-year  course  in  each  language,  designed  for  future  teachers 
in  intermediate  classes,  and  a  five-year  course  for  future  teachers 
in  the  high  schools.  These  classes  include  the  technical  and 
practical  study  and  use  of  the  language  as  well  as  the  practice 
and  method  of  teaching. 


In  the  early  days  of  modern  foreign  language  teaching,  no 
effort  was  made  to  coordinate  the  work  in  the  different  schools 
and  classes,  and  yet,  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Boston  from  1880  to  1904,  felt  the  need  of  such 
coordination,  because,  in  his  first  report,  he  urged  "A  unity  of 
purpose  and  a  unity  of  method  which  came  only  from  proper 
supervision  and  efficient  cooperation." 

In  September,  1886,  Dr.  Alphonse  V.  Van  Daell  was  elected 
to  serve  as  director  of  French  and  German.  In  1889  Dr. 
Van  Daell  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  Charles  H. 
Grandgent.  In  1896  Dr.  Grandgent  resigned  to  accept  a 
professorship  in  Harvard  University. 

In  1917  Marie  A.  Solano,  head  of  department  in  the  normal 
school,  was  assigned  to  the  supervision  of  foreign  language 
work  in  intermediate  schools  and  classes;  in  1924  she  was 
appointed  director  of  modern  foreign  languages,  on  part 
time;  and  in  1929  was  appointed  full-time  director  of  modern 
foreign  languages. 

Since  1914  increased  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  oral  insruct- 
tion,  and  a  determined  effort  has  been  made  to  have  children 
taught  to  pronounce  the  foreign  language  correctly  and  to 
employ  only  teachers  competent  to  give  oral  instruction. 

It  is  not  desired  to  require  every  student  to  take  a  modern 
foreign  language,  but  rather  to  dissuade  from  the  study  those 
whose  time  could  be  better  employed  in  the  study  of  English 
branches.  On  the  other  -hand,  it  seems  necessary  that  those 
who  for  any  reason  find  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  to  be 
necessary  or  desirable  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  master 
the  foreign  language,  both  for  reading  and  conversational 
purposes. 
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There  is  still  much  to  be  done  before  we  shall  reach  the  limit 
of  what  is  possible  in  this  direction,  with  carefully  trained 
teachers  and  competent  supervision.  The  greatest  immediate 
need  appears  to  be  the  appointment  of  one  competent  native 
teacher  of  French  and  one  competent  native  teacher  of  Spanish 
in  the  Teachers  College. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  B.  SNOW, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 
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REPORT    OF    MICHAEL    J.    DOWNEY,  ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT 


In  accordance  with  your  request  I  respectfully  submit  here- 
with a  report  of  certain  activities  assigned  to  me.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  most  of  these  activities  were  introduced  as 
additions  to  what  was  known  as  the  regular  work  of  the  schools. 
In  most  cases,  too,  these  activities  were  started  and  supported 
by  private  philanthropy  before  they  became  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS 
The  history  of  the  evening  schools  furnishes  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  way  in  which  innovations  finally  win  a  position 
of  repute  and  are  acknowledged  as  integral  parts  of  the  school 
system. 

The  evening  school  department  of  Boston  had  a  very  humble 
origin.  Only  after  a  long  struggle  did  it  attain  recognition  as 
a  legitimate  educational  enterprise  worthy  of  public  support. 
In  the  early  days  it  was  supported  in  part  by  the  contributions 
of  public  spirited  citizens.  Its  existence  was  made  possible 
and  its  growth  and  development  were  fostered  by  private 
philanthropy.  Like  many  another  innovation  now  considered 
a  necessary  part  of  any  progressive  educational  administration, 
it  faced  the  intrenched  opposition  of  the  ultra -conservatives. 
The  history  of  public  school  administration  is  filled  with  such 
instances.  Innovations  have  generally  come  from  outside. 
Progressive  tendencies  have  always  had  the  opposition  of  the 
stand-pat  conservative  element  of  the  community.  The 
original  suggestion,  the  pioneer  work  and  the  educational 
publicity  to  influence  public  opinion  have  usually  come  from 
sources  outside  the  system.  Witness  the  kindergarten  and 
manual  training  activities  started  in  Boston  by  Mrs.  Shaw; 
cooking,  sewing,  and  physical  training,  introduced  through  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Hemenway;  and  numerous  other  departures 
from  established  custom,  such  as  school  playgrounds,  school 
nurses,  school  gardens,  school  centers  and  various  types  of 
schools  and  classes.  Every  innovation  has  at  first  been  labeled 
and  been  denounced  as  a  fad  or  frill  or  fancy. 
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An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  School  Committee 
-hows  the  unfavorable  conditions  under  which  the  evening 
schools  were  brought  into  being  and  were  nurtured  along  until 
their  contributions  to  the  community  were  clearly  recognized 
and  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  innovations,  the  seeds  were 
planted  by  private  philanthropy.  In  the  early  days  there 
seemed  to  be  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  legislators  oi\ 
educators  to  recognize  the  benefits  of  evening  school  instruction. 

An  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  1857  authorized  the  instruction 
in  public  evening  schools  of  persons  who  had  reached  the  age 
of  fifteen,  the  working  age,  but  no  appropriation  was  made 
for  such  an  innovation,  and  it  was  not  until  1868,  eleven  years 
later,  that  formal  action  establishing  evening  schools  was 
taken  by  the  School  Committee.  The  City  Council  appro- 
priated $5,000  for  evening  schools,  and  in  the  year  1868-69 
nine  elementary  evening  schools  were  opened  with  a  corps  of 
forty-four  teachers  and  an  enrolment  of  1,586  pupils.  A  year 
later  an  evening  high  school  was  opened. 

In  the  search  for  some  way  to  collect  the  money  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools,  it  was  found  that  a  start 
could  be  made  with  the  money  received  at  the  city  hay  scales 
in  old  Haymarket  Square,  amounting  to  about  $1,200  a  year. 
For  some  time,  therefore,  evening  schools  were  compelled  to 
lean  more  or  less  heavily  upon  private  support,  especially  for 
the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries.  Moreover,  it  was  deemed 
expedient,  if  the  enterprise  were  not  to  excite  too  much  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  ultra-conservatives,  to  keep  away 
from  the  regular  day  school  buildings  and  to  make  use  of 
wardrooms  and  such  other  nondescript  quarters  as  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  city  authorities.  As  late  as  1876  evening 
school  classes  were  housed  in  bare  and  uninviting  wardrooms, 
in  a  chapel  in  the  South  End,  a  bathhouse  near  the  Roxbury 
line  and  a  room  in  the  Dorchester  Almshouse. 

The  result,  of  course,  was  what  might  reasonably  be  expected. 
Evening  schools  bore  a  none  too  savory  reputation.  They 
were  often  the  resort  of  the  unruly,  and  their  work  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  disturbers  from  the  street  without. 
Few  persons  regarded  the  purpose  of  evening  schools  seriously 
and  many  looked  upon  them  with  a  feeling  akin  to  contempt. 

The  opening  of  the  first  evening  high  school  in  1869 
was  intended  to  afford  an  opportunity  and  to  provide  a  stimulus 
to  ambitious  youths  to  acquire  something  more  than  the  mere 
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rudiments  of  an  education,  but  this  new  endeavor  to  popularize 
learning  was  characterized  as  an  attempt  to  give  poor  boys 
and  girls  "  upstart  notions,"  and  excited  still  more  contempt 
for  the  evening  school  project. 

Xo  quarters  could  be  found  for  the  first  evening  high  school 
except  in  the  midst  of  a  rather  turbulent  district  in  what  was 
known  as  the  South  Cove  section  of  the  city,  and  even  as  late 
as  1881  this  pioneer  high  school  was  denied  admission  to  the 
English  High  School  building.  As  one  Superintendent  of 
Schools  remarks  in  his  report,  "It  was  an  indication  of  the  low 
estimation  in  which  evening  schools  were  still  held  in  1881." 
It  is  really  only  in  our  own  day  that  evening  schools,  having 
gradually  overcome  their  numerous  handicaps,  have  earned 
for  themselves  a  position  of  standing  and  importance  and 
influence  in  the  public  school  system  and  in  the  community 
which  it  serves. 

While  the  day  schools  had  long  since  departed  from  the 
traditional  notion  that  anyone  could  teach  school  who  was 
serious  of  face  and  severe  of  hand,  after  the  manner  of  Gold- 
smith's schoolmaster,  principals  and  teachers  of  evening  schools 
even  in  our  experience  were  selected  without  regard  to  pro- 
fessional training  or  capacity.  Within  our  experience,  too, 
the  only  books  supplied  to  evening  schools  were  discarded  day 
school  books,  and  these  neither  sufficient  in  number  nor  suitable 
.  in  content  .  It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  evening  schools,  which 
had  made  an  humble  beginning  in  the  face  of  determined 
opposition  and  prejudice,  were  still  regarded  as  a  rather 
unwelcome  addition  to  the  school  system. 

With  the  reorganization  of  the  School  Committee,  a  director 
of  evening  schools  was  appointed  in  1906.  Through  his 
ability,  energy  and  aggressive  measures,  the  deplorable  stand- 
ards of  the  "old  days"  were  abandoned,  while  the  painstaking 
efforts  of  his  successors  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  evening  schools  and  to 
their  present  flourishing  condition. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  reforms  effected  were  made 
possible  only  through  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  the  evening  schools  on  the  part  of  recent  School 
Committees  and  a  distinctly  changed  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public.  Public  school  officials  and  the  citizens  at 
large  have  in  recent  years  displayed  greater  readiness  to  assist 
the  evening  schools  by  progressive  legislation  and  increased 
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appropriations  to  the  end  that  these  schools  may  make  the 
fullest  possible  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Today  the  evening  schools  are  housed  in  the  regular  school 
buildings,  with  access  to  all  the  day  school  equipment,  and  the 
day  school  principals  are  most  cooperative  in  lending  their 
assistance  to  every  measure  that  looks  to  the  betterment  of 
the  Evening  School  Department. 

In  the  matter  of  text-books,  supplementary  books  and 
educational  material,  the  evening  schools  have  made  much 
advancement.  Generous  annual  appropriations  are  made  for 
the  purchase  of  books  and  supplies.  Practically  all  day  school 
books  have  been  authorized  for  use  in  evening  schools,  and,  in 
addition,  books  especially  adapted  for  evening  school  use  have 
been  authorized. 

The  former  conditions  governing  evening  school  appoint- 
ments no  longer  obtain.  In  the  selection  of  principals  and 
teachers,  the  evening  schools  have  gradually  approached  the 
standards  of  the  day  schools.  No  person  is  appointed  to 
evening  school  service  who  does  not  hold  a  proper  certificate 
of  qualification  issued  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  It 
has  become  the  unfailing  practice  of  the  department  never  to 
request  the  Board  of  Superintendents  for  a  temporary  certifi- 
cate while  any  person  holding  a  regular  certificate  has  been 
available  for  service.  Nearly  all  teachers  in  the  evening  schools 
are  now  selected  to  teach  the  same  grade  or  subject  which  they 
teach  in  the  day  schools  or  for  which  they  hold  the  necessary 
certificate.  This  practice  eliminates  loss  of  time  and  waste  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  making  adjustments  to 
evening  school  work,  promotes  increased  confidence  and  greater 
efficiency  in  classroom  instruction  and  at  the  same  time  insures 
a  better  response  and  greater  accomplishment  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils. 

The  day  has  gone  when  appointment  to  evening  schools 
meant  merely  an  opportunity  to  supplement  a  meager  income 
regardless  of  personal  worth  or  efficiency.  It  is  now  universally 
recognized  that  Boston's  evening  schools  are  maintained  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  and  the  present  improved  stand- 
ards in  selecting  teachers  serve  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
evening  school  service  is  a  service  of  serious  importance  and 
grave  responsibility,  a  service  which  demands  equally  with 
that  of  the  day  schools  professional  qualifications  and  pro- 
fessional training. 
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The  Evening  School  Department  today  occupies  no  insig- 
nificant place  in  the  Boston  School  System.  It  includes 
eleven  evening  high  schools,  fifteen  evening  elementary  schools 
with  six  branches,  and  the  evening  classes  of  the  Boston  Trade 
School  located  in  the  main  building  and  in  three  branches.  In 
these  schools,  sessions  are  held  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings  from  7.30  to  9.30  from  the  last  Monday  in 
September  to  the  Thursday  immediately  preceding  the  week 
of  April  19.  The  evening  Trade  School  classes  close  at  the 
end  of  the  week  in  which  March  31  falls,  and  the  Central 
Evening  High  School  continues  through  the  week  in  which 
May  31  falls. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  schools  and  classes, 
which  may  properly  be  called  evening  schools,  this  department 
has  charge  of  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants  and  the  Day 
Practical  Arts  Classes,  both  immediate  outgrowths  or  off- 
shoots of  evening  school  activities,  and  of  the  Summer  Review 
and  Vacation  schools,  which  were  recently  assigned  by  the 
Superintendent  to  this  department. 

Evening  High  Schools 

The  evening  high  schools  started  with  one  in  1869,  num- 
bered five  in  1910,  and  are  now  eleven  in  number.  The  growth 
of  the  evening  high  schools  in  number  and  influence  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  distinct  change  in  character.  In  1910  the 
evening  high  schools  with  the  exception  of  the  Central  Even- 
ing High  School  were  changed  from  general  high  schools  to 
commercial  high  schools,  and  in  1916  the  commercial  character 
of  these  schools  was  further  intensified,  with  specialized  com- 
mercial courses  and  definite  course  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion. In  1917  a  revised  course  of  study  reflecting  the  changed 
character  of  the  high  schools  in  keeping  with  the  change  in 
the  needs  of  the  community  was  adopted.  In  content  and 
method  it  was  essentially  practical  and  in  accord  with  approved 
business  technique  and  modern  office  procedure.  It  was 
designed  to  offer  pupils  an  opportunity  to  attempt  specialized 
commercial  courses  with  a  view  to  receiving  intensive  training 
for  particular  types  of  commercial  work.  Among  the  special- 
ized courses  offered  are  the  secretarial  course,  which  emphasizes 
a  mastery  of  phonography  and  typewriting;  accountancy, 
which  includes  the  principles  and  practices  of  advanced  book- 
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keeping;  merchandising,  which  includes  principles  of  business 
organization,  selling  and  service  to  customers;  and  office 
practice,  which  includes  principles  and  methods  of  adjusting 
oneself  to  modern  business  conditions  and  familiarity  with 
filing  systems  and  labor-saving  machines  and  devices. 

The  Central  Evening  High  School  offers  both  commercial 
and  academic  subjects.  In  1924,  in  order  to  make  this  school 
as  nearly  comparable  as  possible  to  a  regular  day  high  school, 
the  term  was  extended  to  the  end  of  May.  Pupils  were  per- 
mitted to  elect  three  subjects  instead  of  two,  and  definite  and 
more  rigid  requirements  for  graduation  as  to  subjects  and 
courses  were  established,  approximating  the  day  high  school 
requirements. 

During  the  year  just  closed,  the  enrolment  in  the  evening 
high  schools  was  7,494. 

Evening  Elementary  Schools 

The  evening  elementary  schools,  with  classes  in  twenty-one 
buildings  throughout  the  city,  offer  instruction  to  three  distinct 
types  of  pupils. 

a.  Pupils  who  leave  day  school  before  completing  the 
regular  day  school  course  and  who  wish  to  earn  an  elementary 
school  diploma.  Four  hundred  thirty-four  of  such  pupils 
were  graduated  this  year. 

b.  Immigrants  from  non-English  speaking  countries  who 
wish  to  learn  to  speak,  to  read  or  to  write  English,  or  who 
wish  citizenship  instruction  in  preparing  for  naturalization. 
Such  immigrants  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one 
years  are  compelled  by  statute  to  attend  evening  school  until 
they  are  able  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  completion 
of  the  sixth  grade  in  the  day  schools.  Nine  hundred  twenty- 
two  illiterate  minors  were  enroled  this  year.  Two  thousand 
three  hundred  ten  immigrants  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
were  also  enrolled. 

c.  Women  and  girls  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who  wish 
instruction  in  cookery,  dressmaking,  home  decoration,  millinery 
or  home  nursing.  The  enrolment  in  these  classes  was  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  ninety-eight  this  year. 

A  unique  innovation  in  the  evening  schools  was  the 
establishment    of    classes   in   lip   reading   in    1917.  These 
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classes  are  attended  by  persons  who  are  either  totally  or 
partially  deaf  and  who  receive  excellent  instruction  from 
our  Horace  Mann  School  teachers,  under  whose  guidance  the 
eye  is  trained  to  associate  certain  movements  of  the  lips  and 
tongue  with  certain  sounds,  and  pupils  acquire  the  power  to 
interpret  these  motions  of  the  mouth  into  words  and  sentences. 
These  classes  accomplish  an  inestimable  amount  of  good  for 
persons  whose  hearing  is  impaired,  and  help  to  overcome  the 
greatest  loss  deaf  persons  suffer,  namely,  the  inability  to 
understand  speech.  Sixty-nine  persons  were  enrolled  in  the 
lip-reading  classes  this  year. 

During  the  decade  preceding  the  World  War  the  evening 
elementary  schools  were  almost  exclusively  schools  for  immi- 
grants. Americanization  classes,  so  called,  flourished.  No 
effort  was  spared  to  acquaint  non-English  speaking  people 
with  the  advantages  and  opportunities  offered  by  our  evening- 
schools.  Advertising  campaigns  were  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  vigor.  Various  public,  semi-public  and  private 
organizations  gave  generous  assistance.  The  press,  both 
English  and  foreign,  rendered  effective  cooperation.  Posters 
were  placed  on  the  dashboards  of  street  cars,  screens  were 
displayed  in  the  motion  picture  houses,  and  circulars  printed 
in  the  foreign  languages  were  distributed. 

Continued  emphasis  was  placed  on  instruction  in  English 
and  citizenship,  and  a  new  course  of  study  in  citizenship  was 
authorized.  An  effective  plan  of  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Naturalization  was  adopted  for  giving  the 
needed  instruction  to  applicants  for  naturalization.  Courses 
of  instruction  for  teachers  of  immigrants  were  conducted  by  the 
department  and  similar  courses  were  included  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  Normal  School.  Special  examinations  and  certi- 
ficates for  teachers  of  immigrants  were  authorized,  and  the 
day  school  force,  particularly  the  kindergarten  teachers, 
lent  their  aid  in  making  known  the  opportunities  afforded  for 
immigrant  education. 

The  influence  of  war  conditions,  however,  was  very  notice- 
able in  evening  elementary  schools.  Immigration  ceased, 
and  the  enrolment  rapidly  decreased.  After  the  war  the 
enrolment  of  immigrants  began  to  mount  again  until  the 
operation  of  the  restricted  immigration  laws  proved  an  effective 
barrier  to  further  increase. 
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The  enrolment  for  three  typical  years  was  as  follows: 

Minors.  Adults. 

1920  ...  460  964 
1924  2,417  3,897 

1929  ...  922  2,310 
Besides  the  classes  for  young  people  who  leave  day  school 
before  graduation,  and  the  classes  for  immigrants  who  receive 
instruction  in  English  and  citizenship,  the  evening  elementary 
schools  also  offer  to  women  instruction  in  cookery,  dress- 
making, embroidery,  home  decorations,  home  nursing  and 
millinery.  These  classes  are  called  home-making  classes,  and 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  106,  Acts  of  1912,  the  School 
Committee  is  reimbursed  by  the  Commonwealth  for  one-half 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  These  classes  have  likewise 
decreased  in  numbers. 

The  enrolment  for  the  same  years  follows: 

1920    1,293 

1924    3,271 

1929    1,798 

The  decrease  noted  in  these  classes  is  not  the  result  of  war 
conditions  or  restricted  immigration.  It  is  due  in  largest 
measure  to  a  change  in  the  kind  of  hats  and  dresses  that  women 
wear,  and  it  indicates  that  our  schools  are  responsive  only  to 
real  community  needs.  Millinery  today  is  largely  a  matter  of 
wholesale  manufacture  and  there  is  less  demand  for  expert 
dressmaking  service.  On  the  other  hand,  classes  in  home 
decoration  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular. 

Day  Practical  Arts  Classes 
In  1919  an  extension  of  industrial  work  for  women  was 
authorized.  Although  practical  arts  classes  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  evening  schools  in  all  sections  of  the  city,  it  was 
realized  that  many  home-makers,  actual  or  prospective,  were 
unable  to  attend  classes  at  night  or  found  it  more  convenient 
to  attend  during  the  day.  To  meet  their  need,  one  class  in 
millinery  was  opened  in  an  elementary  school  during  day 
school  hours.  Twenty-four  women  registered  and  one  teacher 
was  appointed,  the  class  meeting  for  two  hours  on  two  after- 
noons weekly.  From  this  modest  beginning  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  24,  a  city-wide  program  of  instruction  was  developed, 
and  the  number  of  classes  grew  to  20,  with  an  enrolment  of 
557  in  1923. 
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Changes  in  style  affected  these  classes  as  it  had  similar  classes 
in  evening  schools.  In  1928  classes  were  in  operation  in  14 
districts  with  an  enrolment  of  264  women.  The  range  of  sug- 
jects  included  dressmaking,  millinery  and  home  decoration. 
The  policy  governing  the  operation  of  these  classes  is  rather 
generous.  Classes  are  organized  in  school  buildings  wherever 
school  accommodations  are  available  at  such  hours  as  are  con- 
venient for  the  members.  The  teachers  selected  are  required 
to  have  had  actual  experience  in  the  trade  and  to  complete  a 
professional  training  course,  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  industrial  classes  for  women,  both  day  and  evening, 
and  the  classes  for  adult  immigrants  are  conducted  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  School 
Committee  is  reimbursed  by  the  Commonwealth  for  one-half 
the  cost  of  instruction. 

Day  School  for  Immigrants 
Just  as  the  Day  Practical  Arts  Classes  are  an  extension  of 
the  work  of  the  evening  elementary  schools  for  the  benefit  of 
women  who  cannot  conveniently  attend  school  in  the  evening, 
so  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants  is  an  extension  of  the  work 
of  the  evening  elementary  schools  for  the  benefit  of  immigrants. 
Daytime  classes  for  non-English  speaking  persons  have  been 
conducted  in  Boston  since  1911.  Originally  these  classes  were 
grouped  with  others  in  what  was  then  the  voluntary  Continua- 
tion School.  They  were  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department  of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools  until 
1917,  when  the  Continuation  School  was  separated  from  the 
Department  of  Evening  Schools,  and  a  new  school,  called  the 
Day  School  for  Immigrants,  was  established  in  that  depart- 
ment. These  classes  for  immigrants,  originally  housed  in 
rented  quarters  at  48  Boylston  Street  and  30  Essex  Street, 
successively,  are  now  assigned  special  accommodations  in  the 
new  Continuation  School  Building.  Morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  are  held  during  the  regular  school  term  on  five  days  a 
week  for  hotel  employees  and  others  whose  hours  of  employ- 
ment preclude  possibility  of  attendance  at  evening  schools. 
Classes  for  immigrant  employees  have  been  maintained  in 
cooperation  with  employers  in  mercantile,  commercial  and 
industrial  establishments.  Classes  for  adult  immigrants  have 
been  conducted  in  community  centers  and  in  headquarters  of 
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social  organizations.  Classes  have  been  held  during  the  even- 
ings when  the  evening  schools  were  not  in  session,  and  summer 
classes  have  been  organized  and  conducted.  In  short,  the 
Evening  School  Department  has  been  authorized  to  open 
classes  for  instruction  in  English  and  in  citizenship,  in  every 
section  of  the  city,  in  school  buildings,  factories,  stores  or  other 
suitable  accommodations,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  evening, 
provided  the  demand  warrants. 

Of  the  classes  maintained  under  this  authorization,  those 
for  mothers  are  especially  necessary  and  notably  successful. 
Mothers  living  in  the  congested  sections  of  the  city  were  unable 
to  attend  the  evening  schools  or  the  regular  classes  of  the  Day 
School  for  Immigrants.  Accordingly  the  school  was  brought 
to  them,  and  since  1915  classes  have  been  conducted  in  the 
school  buildings  in  their  immediate  environment.  These 
classes  are  held  during  the  hours  when  the  children  are  in  school. 
Attendants  care  for  the  children  of  pre-school  age  in  a  room 
provided  for  this  purpose.  Thus  the  mothers  are  free  to  profit 
from  the  instruction  offered  by  especially  qualified  teachers. 

The  enrolment  for  three  typical  years  was  as  follows: 

1920    1,312 

1924  .  .  .  .  .  2,023 
1929    1,024 

Adult  Education 

As  already  stated,  the  Evening  School  Department,  with  its 
extension  daytime  classes,  is  now  recognized  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  Public  School  System.  Such  departments  in  all 
communities  are  bound  to  become  increasingly  important  as 
the  American  public  becomes  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
necessity  and  duty  of  providing  educational  opportunities  and 
facilities  for  adults.  Until  comparatively  recently,  we  have 
had  a  strange  notion  that  only  children  should  be  educated, 
and  an  even  stranger  notion  of  how  much  education  is  essential 
to  democratic  citizenship. 

In  the  belief  that  the  success  of  democracy  depends  in  part  , 
at  least,  upon  the  education  of  the  people,  we  have  embarked 
upon  a  policy  that  is  unique  in  the  history  of  civilization.  We 
have  determined  to  give  to  each  and  every  individual  all  the 
training  of  whatever  kind  he  can  possibly  utilize.  We  have  done 
this  deliberately,  despite  the  skeptical  predictions  of  other 
nations,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  it  will  not  only  produce  the 
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most  nearly  perfect  development  of  the  individual,  but  will  best 
promote  the  welfare  of  society  by  enabling  it  "to  secure  the 
benefit  of  all  its  human  resources. 

Acting  on  this  principle,  we  have  for  some  time  been  offer- 
ing opportunities  in  our  day  schools  not  only  for  defectives 
and  delinquents,  but  for  gifted  and  super-normal  children. 
There  are,  however,  striking  gaps  in  our  practice  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  those  above  the  compulsory  school  age. 
A  large  number  of  young  people  leave  school  as  soon  as  the 
law  permits,  and  there  is  a  far  larger  group  of  adults  whom 
the  law  never  seems  to  have  reached.  In  the  last  few  years 
we  have  been  slowly  awakening  to  the  fact  that  adults  must 
be  educated  as  well  as  children. 

Of  all  the  liberal  movements  dominating  the  thought  of  the 
world  today,  the  most  striking  and  most  prophetic  is  this 
unparalleled  advance  of  popular  education.  It  would  be  futile 
to  attempt  to  compass  the  entire  scope  or  note  all  the  essential 
elements  of  the  newer  education.  But  everywhere  one  direc- 
tion is  apparent  —  the  education  of  all  the  people  without 
regard  to  condition,  class  or  circumstance;  the  education  of 
men,  women  and  children  as  human  beings  entitled  to  equal 
opportunity.  In  the  America  of  tomorrow,  education  will  be 
for  everybody.  It  will  go  wherever  there  is  educational  need. 
Every  sort  of  education  will  be  provided  and  every  type  of 
training  will  be  adapted  to  the  abilities,  the  interests  and  needs 
of  all  the  people.  The  special  aim  of  adult  education  will  be 
to  reach  people  who  are  not  provided  for  in  the  regular  educa- 
tional system  or  who  find  it  impossible  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion through  regular  educational  channels.  Adult  education 
will  be  flexible  in  administration,  will  fit  individual  needs,  will 
be  organized  at  times  and  places  suited  to  the  convenience  of 
its  students,  in  day  or  evening  classes,  in  long  or  short  courses, 
in  school,  or  home  or  workshop.  Adult  education  will  include 
within  its  scope  the  whole  range  of  interests  of  modern  society. 
It  will  be  ready  to  teach  any  subject,  to  anybody,  anywhere. 

Summer  Review  Schools 
A  summer  review  high  school  was  opened  in  the  Roxbury 
High  School  building  in  July,  1909,  to  provide  for  three  classes 
of  pupils: 

1.    Regular  high  school  pupils  who  wished  to  make 
up  subjects  in  which  they  had  been  conditioned 
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2.  Those  who  were  preparing  for  college  entrance 
examinations 

3.  Those  who  were  preparing  for  admission  to  high 
school. 

The  subjects  taught  were  limited  to  those  of  the  regular 
high  school  and  those  which  were  preparatory  for  admission  to 
the  high  schools.    Three  hundred  twelve  pupils  registered. 

A  report  of  the  first  year's  work  stated  that  the  experiment 
was  considered  successful  and  that  the  summer  review  high 
school  would  probably  become  a  permanent  institution.  It 
was  discontinued,  however,  for  lack  of  funds,  after  having  been 
in  operation  for  three  years. 

In  1914  summer  review  schools,  high  and  elementary, 
were  established  to  enable  pupils  who  failed  in  one  or  two 
subjects  during  the  regular  school  year  to  receive  intensive 
training  during  the  summer  and  thus  make  up  deficiencies 
and  secure  promotion.  The  results  attained  have  fully  proved 
the  value  of  these  schools,  and  retardation  has  been  measurably 
decreased. 

Admission  is  also  permitted  promoted  pupils  who  desire  to 
improve  their  marks,  to  secure  additional  credit  or  to  under- 
take accelerant  work  in  a  single  subject.  In  1923  there  were 
established  one  summer  review  high  school  with  an  enrolment 
of  424  pupils,  and  six  summer  review  elementary  schools  with 
an  enrolment  of  4,193  pupils. 

In  1928  the  enrolment  was  1,409  in  the  high  school  and  6,669 
in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools. 

Summer  Vacation  Schools 

Vacation  schools  were  first  discussed  in  1900  by  the  then 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  connection  with  consideration  of  a 
longer  school  year.  The  Board  recommended  that  "a  small 
number  of  vacation  schools  be  established  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  to  what  extent  the  necessity  for  them  exists,  and 
how  they  may  be  made  most  useful." 

The  previous  summer  the  School  Committee  had  granted 
private  individuals  the  use  of  the  Hyde  and  D wight  School 
buildings  for  vacation  school  purposes.  The  Board  of  Super- 
visors investigated  the  experiment  and  gave  its  approval  to 
vacation  schools  as  contributing  materially  to  the  well-being  of 
the  children  and  as  being  welcomed  by  many  parents.  The 
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School  Committee  accordingly  authorized  the  establishment 
of  three  vacation  schools  in  1901.  In  1909  they  were  discon- 
tinued because  of  the  expense  involved. 

On  May  7,  1923,  an  order  of  the  School  Committee  approved 
the  recommmendation  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  that  a 
vacation  school  be  established  in  the  Michelangelo  School  in 
the  densely  populated  North  End  of  the  city. 

The  curriculum  of  this  school  was  substantially  different 
from  that  of  the  summer  review  schools  in  that  no  academic 
subject  was  offered.  Healthful  recreation  and  profitable  use 
of  the  vacation  period  were  the  aims  in  opening  this  school  in  a 
crowded  tenement  section  inadequately  supplied  with  play- 
ground facilities  and  parks.  This  policy  has  been  extended 
to  cover  several  other  sections  of  the  city,  so  that  in  1929  seven 
vacation  schools  were  conducted. 

The  curricula  of  the  schools  include  domestic  handicrafts, 
kindergarten,  recreational  and  shop  activities,  the  subjects 
offered  being  determined  by  the  number  of  applications. 
Dramatics,  orchestras,  songs  and  games,  as  well  as  work  in 
basketry,  toy  making,  millinery  and  dressmaking,  make 
these  schools  beehives  of  industry  and  centers  of  joy  and 
happiness. 

Increase  from  a  membership  o:  820  in  1923  to  10,377  in  1928 
is  the  strongest  testimonial  of  success.  Street  accidents  have 
been  reduced,  disease  has  been  controlled  and  prevented  by  the 
supervision  of  attending  physicians,  bodies  have  been  made 
stronger  and  healthier,  and  homes  have  been  assisted  and  freed 
from  worry. 

Cooperation  is  effected  with  community  agencies  to  conduct 
excursions  to  museums,  parks,  playgrounds,  and  beaches 
under  the  guidance  of  carefully  chosen  teachers.  Little  ones 
of  pre-school  age  have  been  cared  for  by  older  sisters  and 
brothers  under  the  direction  of  teachers,  so  that  home  training 
of  the  right  sort  is  indirectly  developed  by  the  little  mothers' 
groups. 

The  schools  have  served  the  community  by  relieving  street 
congestion  and  at  the  same  time  providing  centers  for  the 
enjoyment  of  both  pupils  and  parents.  A  sufficient  output 
from  the  handicraft  classes  has  been  sold  to  pay  for  much  of  the 
material  used  in  these  classes,  and  in  addition  many  younger 
family  members  have  been  clothed  by  the  dresses  made  by  the 
older  ones  in  the  practical  arts  classes. 
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In  view  of  the  fate  of  the  former  vacation  schools,  the  burden 
of  additional  expense  imposed  by  the  operation  of  vacation 
schools  should  not  be  overlooked. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   EXTENDED   USE    OF  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  the  school  centers  and  the 
other  activities  connected  with  the  Department  of  Extended 
Use  of  Public  Schools  were  incorporated  in  the  school  system, 
following  the  passage  of  a  legislative  act  in  1912  which  author- 
ized the  use  of  school  buildings  at  times  when  the  schools  were 
not  in  session. 

In  1902,  ten  years  previously,  educational  centers,  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  school  centers,  were  opened  in  two  buildings  and 
gained  in  popularity,  until  in  their  third  year  they  had  132 
teachers  and  8,948  pupils.  They  offered  evening  instruction 
in  a  dozen  or  more  subjects,  chiefly  of  a  practical  nature,  such 
as  domestic  science,  dressmaking,  civil  service,  engineering, 
electricity,  and  commercial  subjects.  Popular  lectures  and 
entertainments  were  introduced. 

The  educational  centers  were  established  in  response  to  the 
suggestion  of  Superintendent  Seaver  that  more  extended  use 
should  be  made  of  the  school  plant  for  the  public  benefit.  In 
his  report  for  1902  he  recalls  this  previous  suggestion  and 
writes:  "Then  came  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds, 
at  first  supported  by  private  contributions  and  afterwards 
adopted  and  extended  at  the  public  expense,  by  which  a  portion 
of  the  school  plant  has  been  occupied  during  a  part  of  the 
summer  months."  He  adds  this  timely  warning:  "Extension 
of  the  school  system  to  include  vacation  schools,  educational 
centers  and  evening  lectures  means,  of  course,  a  considerable 
expenditure  for  purposes  that  were  not  contemplated  when  the 
present  rate  upon  which  school  appropriations  are  based 
was  established." 

In  1906,  with  the  reorganization  of  the  School  Committee 
and  the  necessity  for  retrenchment,  the  educational  centers 
were  discontinued  and  most  of  their  activities  were  absorbed 
by  the  evening  schools. 

Nevertheless,  the  impetus  given  to  the  "center  movement" 
and  the  agitation  for  a  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  did  not 
die.    In  1911  the  School  Committee  granted  to  the  Women's 
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Municipal  League  of  Boston  the  use  of  the  East  Boston  High 
School  during  the  evening  hours  for  a  school  center.  The 
League  raised  $5,000  to  operate  the  new  center,  employing  a 
director  and  workers.  The  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  social 
rather  than  the  instructional  phase  of  the  work,  and  the  mem- 
bers were  formed  into  clubs  rather  than  classes.  Fourteen 
clubs  were  organized  with  450  working  boys  and  girls  in 
attendance. 

Meantime  the  demand  for  legislation  to  provide  funds  was 
insistent,  as  part  of  a  movement,  nation-wide  in  scope,  that 
our  schoolhouses  should  not  only  meet  the  needs  of  school 
children,  but  should  in  addition  be  opened  after  school  hours  as 
neighborhood  social  centers,  centers  for  neighborhood  life  and 
welfare,  for  civic  and  social  betterment,  for  citizenship  train- 
ing, and  for  the  development  of  community  spirit  and  true 
democracy  among  the  working  boy,  working  girl,  their  parents 
and  adults  generally.  As  the  result  of  widespread  demand  on 
the  part  of  interested  persons  outside  the  school  system,  a  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1912  authorizing  the  School 
Committee  to  make  an  appropriation  of  two  cents  upon  each 
$1,000  of  the  net  valuation  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  use  of  the  public  schools. 

The  School  Committee  report  for  1912  states:  "The  School 
Committee  has  for  years  encouraged  the  use  of  school  property 
for  various  purposes  as  the  people  wished,  but  it  has  been  able 
to  bear  the  expense  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  Legislature 
has  recently  given  the  School  Committee  authority  to  spend  a 
sum  amounting  to  about  $28,000  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  schools  still  more  useful  to  the  people  along  these 
lines.  The  School  Committee  has,  therefore,  established  four 
evening  centers,  as  they  are  called.  At  these  centers,  which 
are  open  on  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  during 
about  twenty  weeks,  there  are  various  recreational  activities 
carried  on  for  men  and  boys  and  for  women  and  girls. " 

Evening  center  popularity  has  steadily  grown.  Besides  the 
four  centers  originally  established,  nine  others  are  now  in 
operation. 

In  1914  the  department  was  separated  from  the  Department 
of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools,  and  was  given  its  own 
director.  In  1925  the  appropriation  was  increased  by  legisla- 
tive enactment  and  there  is  now  available  approximately 
$90,000  annually. 
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A  note  of  caution  may  not  be  untimely.  Every  effort  should 
be  exerted  to  avoid  a  duplication  of  evening  school  work.  To 
this  end  the  following  agreement  was  reached  as  to  limitation 
of  evening  school  and  school  center  activities: 

Both  centers  and  schools  make  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  communities  which  they  serve.  Both  are 
agencies  of  education  in  its  broadest  sense.  Centers 
emphasize  social  aspects  of  education,  while  schools 
emphasize  instructional  aspects 

Centers  are  organized  on  a  club  basis 
Schools  are  organized  on  a  class  basis 
In  centers,  discussions,  lectures,  and  entertainments 
under  the  direction  of  club  leaders  predominate 

In  schools,  instruction  by  classroom  teachers  pre- 
dominates 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
overlapping  in  two  distinct  fields  of  activity, — 
Americanization  work,  so  called,  and  Practical  Arts 
work. 

Americanization 
To  obviate  any  seeming  conflict  in  citizenship  training, 
it  is  agreed: 

1 .  That  both  centers  and  schools  may  offer  lectures 
and  addresses  in  English  or  in  a  foreign  language  to 
groups  that  are  preparing  for  citizenship 

2.  That  membership  in  civic  clubs  be  restricted  to 
those  who  are  citizens  and  those  who  are  preparing 
for  naturalization  in  the  citizenship  classes  of  the 
evening  elementary  schools 

3.  That  membership  in  citizenship  classes  be 
restricted  to  those  who  have  declared  their  intention 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States 

4.  That  in  civic  clubs  American  ideals  and  insti- 
tutions be  explained  and  discussed,  and  that  methods 
of  improving  local  conditions  and  of  aiding  the 
community  in  attaining  right  ideals  be  considered 

5.  That  in  citizenship  classes  emphasis  be  placed 
upon  instruction  in  English  and  in  the  essentials 
of  our  history  and  system  of  government  as  well  as 
upon  the  technical  procedure  of  obtaining  citizenship 
papers.  It  goes  without  saying  that  all  class  instruc- 
tion serves  the  purpose  of  inspiring  American  ideals. 
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Practical  Arts 

The  regulations  provide  that  school  centers  shall  include, 
among  other  clubs,  women's  clubs,  girl's  clubs,  dressmaking 
clubs,  millinery  clubs,  embroidery  clubs,  and  such  other 
activities  as  may  be  organized  under  the  direction  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  director.  Clubs  not  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  regulations  include  basketry,  lamp-shade  making, 
cookery,  and  candy  making. 

The  course  of  study  for  evening  elementary  schools  provides 
for  classes  in  cookery,  dressmaking,  embroidery,  home  nursing, 
and  millinery. 

The  work  of  the  two  departments  is  quite  dissimilar  in 
content,  method  and  viewpoint.  Leaders  of  practical  arts 
clubs  need  not  possess  the  same  qualifications  and  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  requirements  for  appointment  as  are 
evening  school  teachers. 

To  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  exchange  of  teachers  or 
pupils  from  one  department  to  the  other,  it  has  been  agreed: 

1.  That  leaders  of  practical  arts  clubs  shall  be 
employed  only  one  evening  per  week 

2.  That  teachers  of  practical  arts  classes  shall 
be  employed  only  two  evenings  per  week 

3.  That  the  same  person  shall  not  be  employed 
in  both  departments 

4.  That  persons  whose  services  are  discontinued 
in  one  department  shall  not  be  appointed  to  another 
department. 

Home  and  School  Associations 

One  of  the  important  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools  is  that  of  cooperating  with 
the  various  Home  and  School  Associations  of  the  city,  and 
with  their  central  organization.  In  an  attempt  to  revive  and 
reorganize  these  associations  following  the  World  War,  an 
associate  manager  was  released  from  other  center  activities 
and  was  assigned  to  the  task  of  awakening  such  associations 
as  had  been  dormant  during  the  war.  Much  progress  has 
been  made  in  stimulating  renewed  interest  in  local  associations 
and  in  perfecting  the  organization  of  the  central  body. 

During  the  past  year  sixty-nine  local  associations,  including 
Mothers'  Clubs,  and  representing  forty-eight  school  districts, 
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were  directly  affiliated  with  the  centra!  organization.  The 
bond  of  unity  between  the  local  groups  and  the  central  body 
has  been  greatly  strengthened,  and  an  active  interest  has  been 
created  in  the  work  of  the  schools  and  of  other  allied  com- 
munity activities.  During  this  year,  the  first  high  school 
home  and  school  association  was  organized  in  the  Jamaica 
Plain  High  School. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  central  association  is  due  to  the 
leadership  of  the  officers,  whose  judgment,  tact,  and  vision 
have  been  a  constant  inspiration.  Home  and  school  must 
work  together  in  the  closest  and  most  cordial  alliance,  if  we 
are  to  attain  complete  success  in  our  endeavor  to  make  of  our 
boys  and  girls  of  today  the  intelligent,  industrious,  efficient, 
law-abiding,  patriotic  American  citizens  of  tomorrow.  To 
this  end  the  school  invites  suggestions,  solicits  assistance,  and 
welcomes  cooperation  from  the  home. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  DEPARTMENT 

Boston  is  credited  with  being  the  birthplace  of  vocational 
guidance.  In  1908  Frank  Parsons  in  his  book  "Choosing  a 
Vocation"  first  directed  public  attention  to  the  problem  of 
providing  school  children  with  guidance  and  direction  in  the 
selection  of  their  life  work. 

Boston  Latin  School  from  its  earliest  days  had  a  definite 
vocational  purpose,  the  preparation  of  boys  for  college;  and 
Harvard  College  was  founded  with  a  distinctly  vocational  aim, 
preparation  for  the  ministry. 

Superintendent  Brooks  in  his  annual  report  in  1909  stated: 
"The  time  will  come  when  cultural  education  will  state  more 
clearly  its  vocational  aims,  and  vocational  education  will 
appreciate  more  completely  the  value  of  its  cultural  elements. 
The  final  result  will  be  the  recognition  of  all  forms  of  educa- 
tion as  predominately  preparation  for  vocation,  and  as  different 
only  in  the  means,  methods  and  material  used,  and  in  the 
immediateness  of  application  to  the  business  of  life." 

Parsons,  as  Director  of  the  Vocational  Bureau  (a  private 
organization),  was  followed  by  Meyer  Bloomfield,  who  at  the 
request  of  the  School  Committee  served  with  the  Committee 
of  Principals  appointed  to  study  the  problem. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  in  1910  vocational  counselors  were 
appointed  in  all  Boston  elementary  and  high  schools.  It  was 
early  recognized  that  the  success  of  a  guidance  program  would 
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depend  largely  upon  the  teachers  selected  for  vocational 
counselors.  Therefore,  careful  choices  were  made  among  the 
best  teachers  of  the  cjty.  The  Vocation  Bureau  prepared  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  various  occupations  of  the  city  which 
were  given  once  in  two  weeks.  Counselors  were  expected  to 
attend.  A  course  in  vocational  guidance  was  offered  for  the 
first  time  at  Boston  University  with  the  director  of  the  Vocation 
Bureau  in  charge. 

The  Vocation  Bureau  was  not  the  only  private  organization 
interested  in  the  vocational  guidance  movement.  In  1912  the 
Children's  Welfare  League  of  Roxbury  established  the  Place- 
ment Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  and  placing  children 
who  were  leaving  school  in  Roxbury.  This  Bureau,  which  soon 
gave  assistance  to  children  of  some  of  the  city  schools,  became 
known  as  the  Boston  Placement  Bureau,  and  worked  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  vocational  counselors  in  the  schools. 

A  course  of  study  in  occupations  for  high  schools  was  recom- 
mended. The  Vocation  Bureau  was  requested  to  prepare  a 
series  of  pamphlets  on  the  leading  or  more  common  occupations. 
"  Vocations  for  Boys"  was  the  result.  The  Girls'  Trade  Educa- 
tion League,  which  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Trade 
School  for  Girls  in  Boston,  and  had  a  share  in  financing  the 
Placement  Bureau,  prepared  a  similar  set  of  bulletins  for  girls. 
The  Education  Committee  of  the  Women's  Municipal  League, 
which  also  had  a  share  in  financing  the  Placement  Bureau, 
prepared  a  series  of  charts  and  a  book  entitled  "  Opportunities 
for  Vocational  Training  in  Boston."  The  School  Committee 
purchased  this  material  and  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of  the 
counselors  in  the  schools. 

As  the  outcome  of  the  work  of  the  above-named  groups  a 
department  of  vocational  guidance  was  established  in  the 
school  system  and  a  director  was  appointed  in  1915.  In  1917 
this  department  absorbed  the  work  of  the  Placement  Bureau. 

The  introduction  of  the  intermediate  school  into  the  Boston 
system  has  focused  attention  upon  educational  and  vocational 
guidance  as  never  before,  due  to  the  fact  that  guidance  is  a 
very  important  function  of  the  intermediate  school. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  intermediate  school  curriculum 
last  year  one  period  a  week  was  allowed  for  educational  and 
vocational  guidance.  The  intermediate  principals  immediately 
felt  that  a  definite  program  was  needed  in  order  that  the  period 
might  be  used  profitably.    A  committee  consisting  of  the 
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intermediate  school  principals  and  members  of  the  Department 
of  Vocational  Guidance  submitted  an  outline  in  guidance  for  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  Again,  because  of  the  lack 
of  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  subject,  it  seemed  necessary 
for  the  committee  to  offer  definite  lessons  in  connection  with 
the  outline.  Two  more  units  have  been  published.  The  rest 
are  in  the  process  of  preparation. 

Counseling 

In  December,  1910,  a  member  of  the  committee  on  guidance 
was  specially  assigned  to  study  the  entire  subject  and  to  make 
a  report  in  detail  with  further  recommendations.  He  divided 
the  work  into  three  departments  —  counseling,  placement,  and 
follow-up  work.  In  closing  his  report  to  Superintendent 
Brooks,  he  recommended  that  a  department  of  vocational 
guidance  be  organized  consisting  of 

1.  A  director  of  vocational  guidance 

2.  An  assistant  in  charge  of  employment 

3.  An  assistant  for  young  workers. 

Apparently  there  is  no  question  in  the  minds  of  the  educators 
as  to  the  need  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance.  The 
question  settles  itself  around  the  means  and  methods.  From 
the  founding  of  the  English  High  School  in  1821  to  the  present 
time,  Boston  has  committed  itself  educationally  to  a  diversifica- 
tion in  its  courses  of  study.  This  was  not  only  exemplified  in 
the  variety  of  courses  but  in  the  types  of  special  schools  estab- 
lished, such  as  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  the  High  School 
of  Commerce,  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  and  the  Trade 
Schools.  It  became  necessary,  therefore,  to  direct  these  chil- 
dren in  the  matter  of  choosing  schools  and  courses.  This  was 
and  still  is  the  principal  duty  of  vocational  counselors.  To  aid 
them  in  this  work,  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance 
prepared  a  pamphlet  (School  Document  No.  2,  1926)  entitled 
"A  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Secondary  School,"  which  centers 
the  child's  attention  upon  schools  and  courses  from  the  voca- 
tional point  of  view.  Recently  a  supplement  has  been  added 
which  lists  the  schools  with  their  individual  offerings.  A  copy 
of  each  of  these  becomes  the  property  of  the  child  as  he 
approaches  the  time  of  making  a  choice. 

Counseling  in  the  schools  resolves  itself  into  two  kinds  — 
group  and  individual  counseling. 
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Group  counseling  in  intermediate  schools  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  pupils  to  study  the  purposes  of  the  school,  to  discuss 
the  offering  of  high  schools  and  courses,  to  learn  that  choice 
of  course  or  work  should  depend  upon  fitness  of  individual  and 
not  on  family  or  neighborhood  tradition,  to  study  intelligently 
some  of  the  common  occupations,  and  finally  to  recognize  the 
relation  of  school  work  to  life.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
provisional  course  prepared  for  intermediate  schools. 

Individual  counseling  is  the  teacher's  great  opportunity  to 
get  at  the  heart  of  the  child,  to  find  a  reason  why,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  remove  the  obstacles  in  the  path  or  show  how  they  can 
be  lessened  or  to  advise  the  next  best  thing.  The  value  of 
individual  counseling  can  be  but  partially  estimated  in  its  effect 
on  the  child  and  on  the  school  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Some 
intermediate  schools  in  Boston  report  100  per  cent  promotion 
to  a  higher  school. 

Placement 

The  Placement  Bureau  gave  a  good  start  to  the  placement 
work  of  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance.  Because  of 
this  and  other  reasons  the  title  " Boston  Placement  Bureau" 
has  been  retained  to  this  day.  It  always  has  been  the  policy 
to  resort  to  placement  only  when  placement  was  the  wisest 
thing  to  do.  Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  children 
in  school  until  high  school  graduation,  if  possible.  The  excel- 
lent work  of  the  principals,  teachers  and  counselors  in  this 
direction  is  accountable,  no  doubt,  for  the  reputation  which 
Boston  has  had  for  some  time  of  having  the  largest  number 
per  capita  in  our  high  schools  of  any  city  in  the  country.  The 
department  has  used  its  influence  to  encourage  high  school 
graduates  to  take  further  training  whenever  that  seemed  wise. 
Our  statistics  show  over  a  period  of  years  that  about  40  per  cent 
of  our  graduates  (boys)  go  on  to  some  higher  institution  of 
learning  after  leaving  high  school.  About  35  per  cent  of  the 
girls  continue  their  studies.  Of  those  who  go  to  work  a  very 
large  percentage  have  entered  the  kind  of  work  for  which  they 
have  been  trained.    (See  follow-up). 

The  purpose  of  placement  has  been  not  merely  to  find  a  job 
for  a  pupil  but  to  find  one  in  which  he  is  likely  to  be  successful 
and  in  which  he  is  interested.  Therefore,  the  accent  has  been 
laid  upon  the  quality  of  the  placement  rather  than  the  quantity. 
Many  of  the  graduates  who  place  themselves  frequently  call 
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at  the  office  to  check  the  wisdom  of  their  choices  and  to  ask 
advice  about  further  training  for  the  same,  so  that  the  counseling 
continues  not  only  during  the  school  life  of  the  child  but  after 
he  has  been  placed  and  until  he  is  well  established  in  his  occupa- 
tion. At  times  we  refuse  placement,  particularly  when  we  feel 
that  the  child  is  not  physically  fit  or  otherwise  equal  to  the 
work. 

Follow-Up 

The  primary  purpose  of  follow-up  is  to  aid  the  child  upon  the 
job.  Sometimes  it  is  a  question  of  readjustment;  again  it  is 
a  matter  of  further  education.  The  child  often  needs  advice 
about  keeping  fit  for  his  job.  Through  follow-up  much  in- 
sight into  business  methods  and  requirements  is  obtained. 
The  employer's  sympathetic  interest  in  the  schools  and  their 
product  is  often  aroused  in  this  way.  Conditions  of  work  are 
observed  to  see  whether  or  not  the  child  is  working  under  legal 
conditions.  The  department's  judgment  is  tested  in  the  matter 
of  making  placements,  and  last,  but  not  least,  by  careful 
system  of  record  keeping,  follow-up  can  promote  research 
studies  which  should  have  a  very  large  influence  upon  the 
future  curricula  of  the  school.  The  department  feels  we  should 
be  able  to  answer  some  of  the  problems  connected  with  com- 
mercial education;  for  example,  into  what  kind  of  commercial 
positions  do  our  boys  and  girls  go?  Are  the  schools  training 
too  many  in  stenography,  bookkeeping,  etc.?  Are  we  giving 
the  children  the  fundamental  training  which  is  needed  for 
success  in  occupational  life? 

Since  1916  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  has 
followed  up  the  graduates  of  all  the  general  high  schools  (Dor- 
chester High  School  since  1924)  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School  and  Boston  Trade  School  within  one  year  after  gradua- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  report  which  includes  a  general  summary 
and  the  story  on  each  member  of  the  graduating  class  has  been 
returned  to  the  head  master  and  vocational  counselor  in  order 
that  they  may  see  what  happened  to  the  product  of  their  school. 

VISUAL  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 

Like  vocational  guidance,  visual  education  is  not  a  new 
thing.  Visual  aids  to  instruction  in  the  form  of  pictures, 
objects  and  charts,  have  been  employed  by  enterprising  teachers 
in  our  schools  from  the  earliest  days.    Boston's  intensive 
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efforts  in  visual  instruction  as  a  distinctive  educational  method 
dates  back  more  than  thirty  years,  when  sets  of  slides  were 
purchased  from  a  special  appropriation.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  nearly  every  school  possessed  a  stereopticon  lantern  and 
stereoscopes. 

As  early  as  1913,  a  committee  made  the  following  report  on 
instruction  through  visual  aids : 

"Visual  impressions  are  so  much  more  impressive  and  lasting 
than  those  gleaned  from  the  printed  page,  or  heard  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  teach  certain  subjects 
is  by  means  of  visual  representations. 

"For  this  reason  teachers  are  using  more  and  more  lantern 
slides,  stereos  and  prints  when  they  wish  to  teach  rapidly, 
accurately,  and  vividly. 

"The  main  object  of  this  report  is  to  help  the  perplexed  prin- 
cipal or  grade  teacher  to  select  material  for  visual  instruction 
by  means  of  slides  and  pictures  for  use  in  the  different  grades. 
The  work  has  been  based  on  the  lantern  slide  as  this  possesses 
certain  great  advantages  over  all  other  kinds  of  pictures  except 
the  motion  picture.  It  can  be  seen  by  all  members  of  the  class 
at  once.  It  shows  very  clearly  and  large  enough  to  be  studied 
in  detail.  It  enables  the  teacher  to  orally  instruct  a  large 
group  of  pupils  while  their  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  object  under 
discussion.  It  gives  the  pupil  a  chance  to  study  one  picture 
carefully,  learn  what  it  has  to  add  to  the  lesson,  and  to  tell  his 
classmates  what  he  has  learned  while  they  are  looking  at  the 
picture  on  the  screen." 

This  committee,  with  a  changing  personnel,  continued  active 
until  1926.  Its  labors  were  productive  of  great  benefit  to  the 
service.  Through  its  efforts  a  special  appropriation  was  made 
by  the  School  Committee  for  the  purchase  of  motion  picture 
machines  and  the  rental  of  educational  films.  In  addition, 
principals  are  now  permitted  to  spend  annually  $120  from  their 
per  capita  allowance  for  visual  educational  materials  and 
supplies.  Every  school  district  was  supplied  with  a  motion 
picture  machine,  and  a  carefully  conceived  plan  of  circulating 
films  was  adopted. 

This  work  was  so  exacting,  consumed  so  much  time,  and 
required  so  much  constant  attention,  that  no  committee, 
however  zealous,  could  be  expected  to  assume  entire  responsi- 
bility. Accordingly  a  Department  of  Visual  Education  was 
established  at  Teachers  College  and  a  junior  master  was  assigned 
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to  devote  part  time  to  instructing  prospective  teachers  in  the 
aims  and  methods  of  visual  instruction,  and  part  time  to  the 
general  oversight  of  motion  picture  machines  and  the  circulating 
of  films. 

A  Council  on  Visual  Education  was  appointed  and  has 
rendered  excellent  service.  It  has  recognized  that  visual  aids 
are  intended  not  to  supplant  but  to  supplement  traditional 
methods  of  instruction,  and  it  has  endeavored  to  correlate  all 
such  aids  with  the  curriculum  for  the  various  grades. 

Obviously  the  mere  availability  of  potentially  valuable 
materials  is  no  guaranty  of  their  effective  employment.  Yet 
it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  have  been  used 
beneficially  when  their  frequent  and  regular  application  in 
classroom  procedure  leads  to  requests  from  teachers  for  more 
extensive  opportunities  to  utilize  them.  This  is  essentially 
the  story  of  the  expansi  n  of  the  motion  picture  service;  the 
growth  has  resulted  from  an  appreciation  of  the  teaching  power 
of  the  film  that  was  based  upon  actual  experience  rather  than 
preconceived  opinion. 

Generally,  it  must  be  admitted  that  most  visual  materials, 
to  be  really  accessible  when  wanted  for  classroom  use,  should 
be  organized  within  school  districts  so  that  teachers  may  easily 
obtain  them.  To  this  general  policy  there  is  an  exception  in 
the  case  of  motion  pictures  for  they  may  best  be  handled  through 
some  centralized  agency.  Despite  objections  which  may  be 
advanced  against  any  arrangement  which  provides  for  the 
circulation  of  films  among  the  schools  of  a  system,  it  is  at 
present  the  most  feasible  plan,  provided  that  the  schedule 
governing  the  circulation  is  carefully  organized.  As  evidence 
of  the  satisfaction  that  has  accompanied  this  method  of  dis- 
tribution, it  might  be  well  to  mention  that  during  the  school 
year  1924-25  there  were  but  ten  districts  regularly  receiving 
films,  whereas  during  1928-29  seventy  districts  received  them. 
Although  these  seventy  schools  are  often  referred  to  as  "the 
motion  picture  circuit,"  the  use  of  the  term  is  inaccurate  if  it 
implies  that  the  same  program  is  provided  for  all  schools.  The 
fact  is  that  the  yearly  programs  vary  according  to  the  types  of 
schools  and  the  grades  for  which  the  -pictures  are  intended; 
thus,  eighteen  different  complete  programs  were  made  up  for 
these  schools  last  year.  The  film  schedule  is  organized  by  the 
Visual  Education  Council  on  the  basis  of  suggestions  received 
from  the  schools.    Since  the  schedule  has  specific  reference  to 
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the  topics  in  the  course  of  study,  in  the  presentation  of  which 
the  pictures  are  to  be  employed,  the  true  function  of  the  film 
as  an  additional  means  of  teaching  what  is  already  included  in 
the  curriculum  is  stressed. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  because  the  text  film  gives  to  school 
work  that  reality  which  is  the  first  essential  of  the  learning 
situation,  its  use  is  invariably  followed  by  measurable  gain. 
The  power  of  the  film  as  a  means  of  providing  concrete 
experience  and  giving  information  is  indisputable;  but  its  care- 
ful employment  results  in  other  benefits  of  which  not  the  least 
important  is  a  questioning  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  desire  for  further  searching.  In 
order  to  insure  the  maximum  possible  gain  from  motion  pictures 
the  Visual  Education  Council  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  on  the 
film  as  a  supplementary  method  of  instruction  in  Grades  VI. 
to  IX. 

Convinced  that  there  can  be  no  general  formula  devised 
which  will  govern  all  classroom  procedure  with  the  film,  the 
council  makes  no  effort  to  prescribe  hard  and  fast  rules.  It 
merely  offers  suggestions  which  are  but  supplemetary  tosthe 
basic  experience  of  the  teacher.  The  council  also  furnishes 
detailed  descriptions  of  all  pictures  that  are  to  circulate  so  that 
teachers  are  able,  in  advance,  to  decide  upon  the  best  method 
of  showing  the  picture ;  for  the  film  may  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion, as  a  part  of  the  lesson  proper,  or  as  a  review. 

ATTENDANCE  DEPARTMENT 
Compulsory  education  laws  and  compulsory  attendance 

laws  were  first  enacted  in  Massachusetts,  and  these  early  laws 

of  this  Commonwealth  have  served  as  models  for  similar 

legislation  in  all  the  other  states. 

In  1642  the  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  colony 

issued  the  following  order: 

"This  court,  taking  into  consideration  the  great 
neglect  of  many  parents  and  masters  in  training  up 
their  children  in  learning  and  labor,  and  other  employ- 
ments which  may  be  profitable  to  the  Commonwealth, 
do  hereupon  order  and  decree  that  in  every  town  the 
chosen  men  appointed  for  managing  the  prudential 
affairs  of  the  same  shall  henceforth  stand  charged  with 
the  care  of  the  redress  of  this  evil,  so  as  they  shall  be 
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sufficiently  punished  by  fines  for  the  neglect  thereof, 
upon  presentment  of  the  grand  jury,  or  other  informa- 
tion or  complaint  in  any  court  within  this  jurisdiction; 
and  for  this  end  they,  or  the  greater  number  of  them 
shall  have  power  to  take  account  from  time  to  time  of 
all  parents  and  masters,  and  of  their  children,  con- 
cerning their  calling  and  employment  of  their  children, 
especially  of  their  ability  to  read  and  understand  the 
principles  of  religion  and  the  capital  laws  of  their 
country,  and  to  impose  fines  upon  such  as  shall  refuse 
to  render  such  accounts  to  them  when  they  shall  be 
required." 

Five  years  later,  in  1647,  the  law  prescribed  not  only  that 
children  should  be  instructed  but  that  each  town  of  fifty  house- 
holders should  maintain  a  school  in  which  the  children  should 
be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  that  towns  of  one  hundred 
householders  should  set  up  a  grammar  school  with  a  master 
able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
university. 

These  two  laws  established  the  principles  upon  which  all 
subsequent  compulsory  education  rests;  first,  that  all  children 
should  be  educated;  second,  that  the  parent  or  the  community 
must  provide  suitable  education;  third,  that  the  State  may 
compel  the  establishment  of  schools  and  prescribe  the  subjects 
these  schools  shall  teach. 

It  was,  however,  a  far  cry  from  compulsory  education  to 
compulsory  school  attendance.  It  was  not  until  1850,  over 
two  hundred  years  later,  that  the  first  compulsory  attendance 
law  was  enacted.  This  law,  the  first  of  the  so-called  truancy 
laws,  was  enforced  in  Boston  by  the  chief  of  police,  who,  at  the 
request  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  annually  assigned  two 
or  more  officers  to  the  work.  These  officers  gave  their  full 
time  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  reported  at  a  designated 
police  station  where  word  was  sent  to  them  by  the  principals 
of  the  respective  schools.  The  schools  were  visited  only 
to  obtain  information  in  special  cases. 

In  1852  a  law  was  passed  making  persons  in  control  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  respon- 
sible for  their  attendance  at  school,  and  the  School  Committee 
was  authorized  to  investigate  and  include  all  violations  in  its 
annual  report.    This  law  also  is  the  guide  and  basis  of  all 
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subsequent  compulsory  attendance  legislation  in  the  United 
States.  The  duty  of  prosecution  was  placed  upon  the  city 
treasurer  until  1855,  when  an  exception  in  the  law  was  made 
for  Boston,  and  truant  officers  assumed  this  responsibility. 

In  1873  a  law  was  enacted  by  the  Legislature  authorizing 
the  appointment  by  School  Committees  of  two  or  more  truant 
officers,  and  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  organized  a 
truant  force  from  police  officers  who  were  then  engaged  in  the 
work.  Reappointments  were  made  annually  until  1885,  when 
truant  officers  were  classified  under  Civil  Service.  In  1913 
the  title  truant  officer  was  changed  by  legislative  enactment 
to  attendance  officer  and  again  later  in  1928  to  supervisor  of 
attendance. 

The  attendance  department  comprises  a  head  supervisor, 
twenty-nine  male  and  three  female  supervisors  of  attendance. 
Thirty  supervisors  work  in  connection  with  the  elementary, 
intermediate,  high,  continuation  and  evening  schools;  one 
supervisor  is  assigned  to  supervise  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
pertaining  to  continuation  and  evening  school  attendance  and 
the  employment  of  illiterate  minors;  he  also  makes  special 
investigations  pertaining  to  employment  and  educational 
certificates.  One  supervisor  is  assigned  to  enforce  the  general 
laws  pertaining  to  street  trades,  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  School  Committee  regarding  the  same. 

During  the  school  year  1927-28,  the  supervisors  made  72,785 
investigations  as  compared  with  70,345  during  the  same  period 
in  1926-27.  Of  this  number,  12,543  were  for  Latin,  day  high 
and  industrial  schools.  More  than  3,000  investigations  were 
made  for  parochial  schools. 

The  methods  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws  are  based  on  the  general  assumption  that  truancy  and  the 
related  evils  of  irregular  attendance  should  be  investigated  and 
corrected  by  a  staff  of  attendance  supervisors  working  in 
closest  cooperation  with  the  schools  and  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  School  Committee. 

Supervisors  of  attendance  are  assigned  to  cover  from  three 
to  six  school  districts,  including  high,  intermediate,  elementary 
and  private  schools,  and  averaging  from  3,000  to  7,000  children. 

The  duties  of  the  supervisors  of  attendance  have  greatly 
expanded  in  the  light  of  study  and  experience.  In  addition 
to  cooperation  with  the  schools  and  with  parents  in  the  attempt 
to  correct  irregular  attendance,  supervisors  today  act  as  am- 
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bassadors  between  school  and  home,  in  the  endeavor  by  patience 
and  persuasion  to  enlist  the  support  of  parents  and  to  explain 
the  benefits  and  purposes  of  public  education. 

In  this  capacity  they  render  distinct  social  service  in  co- 
operation with  various  departments,  such  as  the  State  Board 
of  Labor  and  Industries,  the  State  Board  of  Education,  the 
Public  Welfare  Department,  and  numerous  public  and  private 
charitable  organizations.  In  many  cases,  clothing,  food  and 
money  are  provided  by  officers  through  such  contacts. 

In  1925,  the  supervisor  of  licensed  minors  and  the  certifi- 
cating office  were  placed  under  the  supervision  and  juris- 
diction of  the  attendance  department  for  the  reason  that 
their  activities  are  closely  associated  with  the  work  of  that 
department. 

Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  the  year  1902  vested  the 
School  Committee  of  the  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  with 
power  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  street  trades  by  boys  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  and  girls  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 
Accordingly  in  the  year  1903  the  School  Committee  of  the 
City  of  Boston  enacted  regulations  authorizing  boys  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years  to  engage  in  the  trades  of 
newsboy,  bootblack  and  pedler.  Badges  designating  such  a 
privilege  were  granted  to  the  school  boys  directly  by  the  office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  until  1906.  No  licenses  or 
badges  were  provided  for  girls,  as  the  regulations  of  the  School 
Committee  prohibited  them  from  engaging  in  street  trades  at 
that  time  a  prohibition  which  is  still  in  force. 

By  the  year  1909  the  care  of  school  children  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  street  trades  had  developed  and  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  became  a  problem  in  itself,  and  the  School  Com- 
mittee established  the  position  of  supervisor  of  licensed  minors, 
who,  under  the  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  Super- 
intendent, was  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations 
governing  licensed  minors. 

As  a  result  of  the  study,  report  and  recommendations  of  the 
supervisor  of  licensed  minors,  the  School  Committee  in  1909 
raised  the  minimum  age  for  badges  to  eleven  years  and  limited 
the  hours  of  selling  from  6  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  in  winter  months 
and  from  6  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  in  summer  months  and  vacation 
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time.  It  was  found  that  early  morning  selling  deprived  grow- 
ing schoolboys  of  healthful  rest,  while  late  selling  at  night 
resulted  in  the  non preparation  of  home  lessons.  Engaging  in 
street  trades  was,  of  course,  forbidden  during  school  hours. 

In  the  year  1910  the  Boston  Newsboys'  Trial  Board  was 
established  by  the  School  Committee.  Its  purpose  was  to 
prevent  school  boys  from  receiving  juvenile  court  records  for 
violations  of  the  street  trades  laws  and  regulations.  It  has 
functioned  continually  since  its  inception  and  serves  as  a 
preventive  and  corrective  organ  in  our  present  school  system. 

The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  work  of  caring  for  school  children  while  they  were  en- 
gaged at  work  at  trades  upon  the  street  .  The  work  has  gained 
a  nation-wide  reputation  and  many  cities  throughout  the  several 
states  adopted  and  fostered  the  method  established.  Com- 
munity groups,  child  welfare  organizations,  Neighborhood 
Clubs  and  Boys'  Clubs  took  up  the  plan  for  the  government 
of  their  own  boys. 

In  the  year  1913  the  Massachusetts  Child  Labor  Committee 
in  reality  took  over  the  Regulations  of  the  School  Committee 
of  the  City  of  Boston  governing  licensed  minors  and  presented 
them  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  for  enactment.  In 
addition,  the  licensing  age  was  again  raised  from  eleven  to 
twelve  years  (minimum)  and  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
(maximum).  This  enactment  which  passed  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  in  1913  became  a  statute  law  for  all  cities  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  over  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  and 
governed  all  school  children  up  to  and  including  the  compulsory 
school  attendance  age  of  sixteen  years. 

During  the  past  period  of  fifteen  years  the  child  labor  laws 
and  street  trades  laws  have  been  functioning  satisfactorily  in 
harmony  with  the  compulsory  school  attendance  laws. 

The  purpose  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston 
in  granting  badges  for  the  selling  of  newspapers  and  the  practice 
of  other  street  trades  to  boys  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
age  is  to  enable  such  boys  to  assist  their  parents  in  defraying 
the  expenses  of  their  education  and  to  provide  for  higher 
education.  The  family  financial  circumstances,  the  number 
of  children  in  the  household,  together  with  the  location  of  the 
home  and  its  proximity  to  a  lucrative  selling  territory,  regulate 
the  number  of  schoolboys  permitted  to  undertake  street  trades 
and  guide  in  designating  the  trade  to  be  practised. 
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Newsboys  ply  their  trade  in  all  districts  throughout  the  City 
of  Boston,  whether  residential  or  commercial.  There  are 
licensed  newsboys  from  every  school  district,  including  ele- 
mentary, intermediate,  high,  trade  and  special  schools. 

Boys  licensed  as  pedlers  are  limited  as  to  the  articles  to  be 
sold;  limited  as  to  the  days  for  selling;  limited  as  to  the  hours 
for  selling;  and  limited  as  to  the  district  or  selling  location  as 
follows : 

Salable  articles  by  schoolboy  licensed    pedlers  — 

fruit  and  vegetables  only 
Selling  days  —  All  Saturdays  during  the  year;  the 
day   before   Thanksgiving  and   the   day  before 
Christmas 
Hours —  From  3  p.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 
Selling  location  —  Market  district,  Boston  proper, 
as  designated  by  the  Police  Commissioner. 
The  trade  of  street  bootblack  is  exercised  mostly  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  at  the  waterfront  locations  and  ferry  terminals 
in  Boston  proper  and  East  Boston,  as  well  as  in  the  vicimrty 
of  the  North  and  South  Railroad  Terminals.    Boys  from  the 
North  End  and  West  Eud  Districts  of  Boston  and  the  East 
Boston  Schools  are  the  applicants  for  this  sort  of  street  trade. 
A  City  Ordinance  prohibits  the  exercise  of  the  trade  of  boot- 
black after  11  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

There  are  at  present  5,000  minors  licensed  by  the  School 
Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  attending  elementary,  inter- 
mediate, high  and  continuation  schools,  as  follows: 
Newsboys    ....  4,000 
Bootblacks  ....  700 
Pedlers   300 

Total  5,000 

The  supervisor  of  licensed  minors  visits  a  school  district 
each  day  for  the  purpose  of  badge  inspection  and  general 
instructions  to  licensed  minors  while  under  school  discipline. 
He  receives  complaints,  if  any,  from  masters  and  teachers 
regarding  school  attendance,  scholarship  and  conduct.  He 
stays  within  such  school  district  after  school  is  dismissed,  to 
patrol  the  location  in  order  to  see  that  the  laws  governing  the 
boys  while  on  the  streets  are  properly  carried  out.  The  city 
is  also  patrolled  in  general,  particularly  the  business  district, 
during  school  hours,  to  ascertain  that  boys  do  not  engage  in 
street  trades  when  they  should  be  at  school. 
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Certificating  Office 

Between  1647,  when  communities  were  required  to  provide 
schools,  and  1852,  when  persons  in  control  of  school  children 
were  required  to  see  that  children  attended  school,  many  a 
child  in  Massachusetts  failed  to  receive  even  the  rudiments  of 
an  education.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  evil  of  illiteracy  was  accentuated  by  the  influx  of 
new  immigrants,  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  especially  in 
the  textile  centers,  and  by  the  concentration  of  the  population  in 
cities. 

The  problem  of  the  child  in  industry  was  soon  brought  to 
public  attention,  and  children's  lack  of  education  was  the  first 
evil  to  be  recognized.  In  1836  Massachusetts  provided  that 
children  under  fifteen  employed  in  manufacturing  should 
attend  school  at  least  three  months  a  year. 

The  second  step  in  child  labor  legislation  was  the  regulation 
of  the  hours  of  employment.  In  1842  Massachusetts  passed  a 
law  restricting  the  employment  of  children  to  ten  hours  a  day 
in  certain  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  next  legislative  step  was  the  prohibition  of  employment 
in  manufacturing  establishments  of  children  under  certain 
ages,  generally  ten  to  twelve. 

Then  followed  enactments  requiring  certain  educational 
qualifications  for  employment,  and  in  1880  a  law  was  enacted 
authorizing  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  create  a  form  of 
working  certificate  to  be  approved  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  signed  by  a  member  of  the  School  Committee. 

Various  amendments  and  improvements  in  child  labor  and 
school  attendance  laws  have  now  become  operative.  Under 
the  present  statutes  the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries, 
the  Attendance  Department  and  the  Certificating  Office  are 
jointly  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  and 
school  attendance  laws.  The  success  of  such  protective  laws 
depends  upon  their  adequate  and  humane  enforcement. 

Massachusetts  laws  require  school  attendance  of  every  child 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  two  exceptions  —  children  who 
are  fourteen  may  be  excused  from  school  attendance  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  if  they  are  incapable  of  profiting 
by  further  instruction.  Children  who  are  fourteen  and  who 
have  met  the  requirements  for  the  completion  of  the  sixth 
grade  are  permitted  to  work  in  certain  occupations,  provided 
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they  attend  Continuation  School  four  hours  per  week.  Illiter- 
ate minors  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  must  attend 
evening  school  until  they  can  complete  the  sixth  grade. 

All  minors  in  employment  are  subject  to  careful  supervision 
under  definite  regulations  as  to  kinds  and  hours  of  employment. 
Working  certificates  of  various  types  are  required. 

The  Certificating  Office  is  charged  with  the  issuance  of 
employment  certificates  to  minors  between  fourteen  and 
twenty-one  year  of  age.  The  Massachusetts  State  Laws  place 
this  work  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  the  city  or  town  where  the  minor  resides.  The 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  only,  has  the  power  to  issue  certifi- 
cates, or  a  person  authorised  by  him  in  writing. 

In  Massachusetts,  Employment  and  Educational  Certificates 
are  issued  to  minors  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Boston  issued  during  the  year  ending  April  1,  1929, 
31,227  certificates,  including  253  special  home  permits. 

The  Certificating  Office  files  are  open  to  the  various  offices 
of  the  School  Department  and  the  State  Board  of  Labor  and 
Industries  for  verification  and  information.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  has  access  to  these  files  and  uses  Boston  records 
as  a  basis  for  comparison  with  similar  work  performed  by  other 
states  and  cities.  Annually,  we  are  called  upon  to  furnish 
said  board  with  data  and  statistics  relative  to  the  issuance  of 
employment  and  educational  certificates  in  a  special  report  to 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Education. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year,  all  graduates  of  ele- 
mentary and  intermediate  schools  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
are  reported  to  this  office  for  their  failure  to  enroll  in  the  high 
school  chosen  by  them  at  the  time  of  their  graduation.  The 
Certificating  Office  is  called  upon  to  compare  the  lists  of  these 
graduates  with  its  files  and  to  submit  a  report  indicating  those 
who  have  complied  with  the  legal  requirements  for  employ- 
ment and  a  list  of  truants. 

The  office  reports  to  the  chief  supervisor  of  attendance 
immediately  the  names  and  histories  of  all  minors  who  have 
been  refused  certificates  because  of  their  failure  to  meet  the 
legal  requirements. 

The  principals  of  all  Boston  schools,  when  children  are 
leaving  for  employment,  notify  the  Certificating  Office,  sending 
the  name  and  address  of  each  child  who  has  left  school.  If 
this  group  of  children  does  not  report  at  the  Certificating  Office 
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within  five  school  days,  the  Certificating  Office  notifies  the 
chief  supervisor  of  attendance  so  that  the  laws  regarding 
legal  employment  may  be  enforced,  or  the  children  return  to 
school.  This  check-up  system  prevents  truancy  and  violations 
of  labor  laws.  When  these  children  report  at  the  Certificating 
Office  and  are  certificated,  the  Certificating  Office  reports  back 
to  the  principal  of  the  school,  so  that  the  pupil  may  be  properly 
discharged  from  school.  The  pupil  may  not  be  discharged 
until  the  principal  receives  such  notice. 

The  nonresident  group  of  minors  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  certificated  for  employment  in  the  City  of 
Boston  is  recorded  in  the  Boston  Certificating  Office  by  means 
of  a  triplicate  certificate.  A  close  check-up  of  this  group 
entering  and  leaving  employment  is  a  special  feature  of  certifi- 
cation because  there  are  many  more  nonresident  minors 
employed  in  Boston  than  Boston  minors  employed  in  all  of  the 
surrounding  cities  and  towns.  In  1928  there  were  293  Boston 
children  certificated  for  employment  in  cities  or  towns  outside 
of  Boston,  while  there  were  1,882  nonresident  minors  issued 
triplicate  certificates  for  employment  in  Boston  which  were 
countersigned  and  assigned  by  Boston  Certificating  Office  to 
the  Boston  Continuation  School. 

The  Continuation  School  is  supplied  with  data  and  informa- 
tion from  the  records  and  reports  of  the  office  daily,  and  filing 
of  records  is  kept  accurately  and  up  to  date  so  that  the  necessary 
information  is  available  at  all  times. 

BOSTON  DISCIPLINARY  DAY  SCHOOL 
In  1895  a  Parental  School  for  Truants  was  established  in 
AYest  Roxbury,  after  many  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  School 
Committee  to  secure  the  necessary  action  by  the  City  Council. 
This  school  segregated  the  truants,  who  had  formerly  been 
housed  with  other  inmates  in  the  penal  institution  at  Deer 
Island. 

The  Parental  School  was  abolished  in  1914,  and  on  January 
5,  1915,  the  School  Committee,  under  legislative  authorization^ 
established  the  Disciplinary  Day  School,  to  which  habitual 
truants,  absentees,  and  school  offenders  are  sent. 

These  boys,  except  the  hopelessly  incorrigible,  escape  all 
institutional  taint,  live  at  home,  and  attend  school  from  9  a.  m. 
to  2  p.  m.  on  five  days  a  week.  Only  boys  are  admitted  and 
their  ages  range  from  nine  to  sixteen  years. 
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Boys  who  fail  to  attend  the  Disciplinary  Day  School  are 
taken  to  the  Roxbury  District  Court,  and  given  a  probationary 
period  to  show  improvement,  and  if  they  neglect  to  take 
advantage  of  this  privilege  of  probation,  are  committed  to  the 
Middlesex  Training  School  at  North  Chelmsford. 

The  Disciplinary  Day  School  is  located  in  what  was  formerly 
the  Morrison  estate  at  300  Walnut  avenue,  Roxbury.  The 
great  stone  mansion  has  been  remodeled  to  make  a  school.  It 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  estate  of  five  or  six  acres,  with 
plenty  of  play  space,  an  extensive  school  garden,  and  at  one  end 
a  great  stone  barn  which  has  been  converted  into  a  shop. 

This  shop  has  complete  equipment  for  woodworking,  sheet 
metal,  machine  work,  printing  and  electric  work,  and  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  city. 

For  a  more  complete  story  of  the  work  of  the  Disciplinary 
School  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  the  Report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  year  1927. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MICHAEL  J.  DOWNEY, 

Assistant  Superintendent. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  8-1929 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

SCHEDULE  OF  EXTRA  COMPENSATION 
FOR  CUSTODIAN  SERVICE 

EVENING  SCHOOLS,  SUMMER  SCHOOLS,  DAY 
SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS,  KINDERGARTENS, 
PLAYGROUNDS,  SCHOOL  GARDENS,  SCHOOL 
CENTERS,  ETC. 

AND 

SCHEDULE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  USE  OF 
SCHOOL  PREMISES 


BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1929 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  September  16,  1929. 
Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  schedule  of  extra  compen- 
sation for  custodian  service,  including  evening  schools,  summer 
schools,  Day  School  for  Immigrants,  kindergartens,  play- 
grounds, school  gardens,  school  centers,  etc.,  is  hereby  adopted, 
to  take  effect  October  1,  1929,  and  to  continue  until  otherwise 
ordered. 

Attest : 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Secretary. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston,  September  16,  1929. 
Ordered,  That  the  accompanying  Schedule  of  Charges  for 
Additional  Use  of  School  Premises  is  hereby  adopted,  to  take 
effect  October  1,  1929,  and  to  continue  until  otherwise  ordered. 
Attest : 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Secretary. 


In  School  Committee,  Boston^  September  16,  1929. 
Ordered,  That  fifteen  hundred  (1,500)  copies  of  the  schedule 
of  extra  compensation  for  custodian  service,  including  evening 
schools,  summer  schools,  Day  School  for  Immigrants,  kinder- 
gartens, playgrounds,  school  gardens,  school  centers,  etc.,  also 
schedule  of  charges  for  additional  use  of  school  premises, 
School  Document  No.  8,  1929,  be  printed. 
Attest : 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN, 

Secretary. 


U,500-10-l-'29.] 


DEFINITIONS  OF    MORNING,   AFTERNOON,  AND 
EVENING  OCCUPANCY  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

1.  Morning  occupancy  shall  be  construed  as  terminating 
not  later  than  12  o'clock  M. 

2.  Afternoon  occupancy  shall  be  construed  as  terminating 
not  later  than  6  o'clock  P.  M. 

3.  Evening  occupancy  shall  be  construed  as  beginning  not 
earlier  than  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

4.  Provision  for  the  compensation  of  custodian  and  assist- 
ants between  the  hours  of  6  and  7  o'clock  P.  M.,  in  the  event 
of  the  occupancy  of  the  building  during  that  period,  is  made 
in  section  2,  paragraphs  1  and  2. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  XO.  8. 


SECTION  1.— COMPENSATION  CUSTODIAN  SERVICE 
EVENING  SCHOOLS,  EVENING  OCCUPANCY  OF 
SCHOOL  CENTERS,  AND  OTHER  EVENING  USE 
OF  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 
1.    The  custodian  shall  be  paid  for  his  attendance,  super- 
vision of  the  building,  and  operation  of  the  heating  and  venti- 


lating plant  at  the  following  rates: 

For  occupancy  up  to  9.30  P.  M  $3  00 

For  occupancy  from  9.30  to  10.30  P.  M.  at  the  rate 

of  $1  00  per  hour. 

For  occupancy  from  10.30  to  11.30  P.  M.  at  the  rate 

of  $2  00  per  hour. 


2.  The  custodian  of  each  building  where  one  or  more  assist- 
ants are  authorized,  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  9  of  this  section, 
shall  be  allowed  and  paid  for  each  such  assistant  so  authorized 
and  actually  employed  at  the  following  rates: 


For  occupancy  up  to  9.30  P.  M  $2  00 

For  occupancy  from  9.30  to  10.30  P.  M.  at  the  rate 

of  $1  00  per  hour. 

For  occupancy  from  10.30  to  11.30  P.  M.  at  the  rate 

of  $1  50  per  hour. 


3.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  fifteen  minutes  are  allowed 
for  vacating  the  premises  after  the  close  of  activities,  and  that 
neither  the  custodian  nor  his  assistants  are  to  receive  any  addi- 
tional compensation  therefor.  Compensation  for  the  custo- 
dian and  his  assistants  at  the  above  rates  will  be  allowed  for  the 
actual  time  the  accommodations  are  used  (exclusive  of  the 
fifteen  minutes  allowed  for  vacating  the  premises),  but  no 
fraction  of  an  hour  smaller  than  one  quarter  shall  be  reported 
or  paid  for. 

4.  When  a  permit  has  been  issued  for  the  occupancy  of 
accommodations  in  a  school  building  and  such  accommodations 
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are  not  used  up  to  9.30  o'clock  P.  M.,  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  permit  has  been  issued  has  not  notified  the  custodian  or  the 
Schoolhouse  Custodian  before  5  o'clock  P.  M.  of  his  intention 
not  to  use  such  premises,  the  custodian  shall  be  paid  $3  for 
attendance,  provided  he  was  actually  in  attendance  and  had 
prepared  the  building  for  occupancy;  and  he  shall  be  allowed 
and  paid  $2  for  each  assistant  authorized  under  paragraph  9  of 
this  section  and  actually  employed;  provided  that  in  no  case 
shall  such  compensation  exceed  that  which  would  be  allowed 
the  custodian  had  the  premises  been  occupied  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  permit. 

5.  The  custodian  shall  be  paid  for  cleaning  each  class  room, 
lecture  room,  study  room, .  principal's  office,  or  similar  room 
occupied,  each  such  room,  including  the  adjoining  coat  room, 
if  there  be  one,  at  the  following  rates : 

Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Satur- 
day evenings  30  cents. 

Wednesday  evenings   10  cents. 

Friday  evenings  No  compensation  for  cleaning. 

6.  When  a  basement  is  occupied  it  shall  be  considered 
equivalent  to  one  class  room. 

7.  When  the  stage  only  of  a  hall  is  used  it  shall  be  considered 
equivalent  to  one  half  the  hall. 

8.  Wherever  the  word  "Cleaning"  occurs  in  this  section 
it  is  intended  to  mean  sweeping  and  dusting. 

9.  Custodians  shall  be  paid  for  cleaning  halls,  gymnasia,  and 
appurtenant  baths,  locker  rooms,  and  lunch  rooms  at  the  rates 
set  forth  as  follows,  and  shall  be  allowed,  when  the  heating 
apparatus  is  in  operation  only,  the  number  of  assistants  shown 
in  the  table  on  following  pages: 
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day, 

hursday 

ay. 

ssistants 

<•$ 

| 

•gj 

at 
O) 

fel 

4h 

a 

limb 
Aut 

EQ 

Teachers  College: 

4  11          1  11 

$1  59 

$0  53 

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms.       .  . 

2  43 

81 

51 

17 

Girls  Latin: 

Assembly  hall  

1  35 

45 

1 

Lunchroom  

66 

22 

Patrick  A.  Collins  Building: 

4  11    _   1  1 1 

96 

32 

1 

Lunchroom  

66 

22 

Public  Latin: 

Assembly  hall  

1  52 

51 

1 

 •             i  i  1  _ ,       i  i  „  i  

1  70 

56 

Lunchroom  

75 

25 

Brighton  High ; 

A                    1_  1  1_11 

1  68 

56 

1 

1  77 

59 

Lunchroom  

33 

11 

Charlestown  High : 

Assembly  hall  

93 

31 

1 

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms  

1  71 

57 

Lunchroom  

72 

24 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys: 

Assembly  hall  

1  71 

57 

2 

2  43 

81 

1  05 

35 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls: 

1  92 

64 

1 

2  49 

83 

Lunchroom  

78 

26 

East  Boston  High : 

1  73 

Do 

2 

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms  

2  42 

80 

Lunchroom  

78 

26 

English  High : 

Assembly  hall  

1  53 

51 

1* 

Drill  hall  

2  64 

88 

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms  

2  01 

67 

96 

33 

*  English  High,  two  assistants  when  both  sides  of  building  are  used,  one  assistant  when 
one  side  is  used. 
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High  School  of  Commerce: 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms. 
Lunchroom  


High  School  of  Practical  Arts: 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms. 
Lunchroom  


Jamaica  Plain  High : 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms. 
Lunchroom  \  


Mechanic  Arts  High 
Assembly  hall. .  . 
Lunchroom  


Memorial  High  School: 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms. 
Lunchroom  


South  Boston  High : 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms. 
Lunchroom  


Boston  Clerical: 

Assembly  hall  or  gymnasium . 
Room  16  


Boston  Trade: 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms. 
Lunchroom . . .  


Trade  School  for  Girls,  56  The  Fenway: 
Assembly  hall  


Girls'  High: 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms. 
Lunchroom  


Girls'  High  Annex,  620  Massachusetts  avenue: 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms  

Lunchroom  
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T3 

1H 


2H  5 


Abraham  Lincoln: 

Assembly  hall  

Agassiz : 

Assembly  hall  

Bennett : 

Assembly  hall  

Bigelow : 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms 

Blackinton : 

Assembly  hall  

Bowditch : 

Assembly  hall  

Bowdoin : 

Assembly  hall  

Bunker  Hill: 

Assembly  hall  

Chapman : 

Assembly  hall  

Charles  Sumner: 

Assembly  hall  

Christopher  Columbus.    (See  Eliot.) 

Christopher  Gibson : 

Assembly  hall  

Comins: 

Assembly  hall  

Cushman.    (See  Hancock.) 

Dearborn  and  Annex: 

Assembly  hall  

Dillaway : 

Assembly  hall  

Donald  McKay  School : 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium  

Lunchroom  


$1  89 
1  02 
81 


81 
72 


63 
87 
99 
57 
1  47 
90 

1  29 
72 

2  10 


1  25 
1  25 
77 


$0  63 
34 
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irsday 

stants 

• 

"5 

09  • 

<<T3 

°  -  b 

1 

jr  of 
ioriz< 

nda3 
Tue? 
and 

edne 

Dudley : 

AccAmKltr  Via  11 

Si  98 

$0  66 

Dwight: 

A  QCPm  nil'  ViQll 

66 

22 

Edmund  P.  Tileston : 

1  29 

43 

Edward  Everett : 

51 

17 

1 

Elihu  Greenwood: 

1  05 

35 

Eliot  and  Christopher  Columbus: 

AcopmKlir  V*  Q  1 1 

78 

26 

1 

Emerson : 

1  26 

42 

Everett: 

A  CQom V^lir  ViqII 

1  1 1 

37 

Fairmount : 

79 

24 

Francis  Parkman: 

AcQOmKlir  ViqII 

84 

98 

Frank  V.  Thompson : 

90 

30 

1 

Franklin : 

A  acumn V\l*ir  Vkoll 

78 

26 

Frederic  W.  Lincoln: 

81 

27 

1 

Frothingham : 

Assembly  hall  

96 

32 

Gaston: 

Assembly  hall  

1  65 

55 

George  Putnam: 

Assembly  hall  

81 

27 

Gilbert  Stuart:  i 

Assembly  hall  

81 

27 

1 

10 
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Grover  Cleveland: 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms 
Lunchroom  

Hancock  and  Cushman : 

Assembly  hall  

Harvard : 

Assembly  hall  

Henry  Grew: 

Assembly  hall  

Henry  L.  Pierce: 

Assembly  hall  

Hugh  O'Brien: 

Assembly  hall  

Hyde: 

Assembly  hall   

James  A.  McDonald  (and  Prescott) : 

Assembly  hall  

Jefferson: 

Assembly  hall  

John  A.  Andrew: 

Assembly  hall  

John  Cheverus: 

Assembly  hall  

John  D.  Philbrick: 

Assembly  hall  

John  Marshall: 

Assembly  hall  

John  Winthrop : 

Assembly  hall  

Joseph  H.  Barnes: 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms 
Lunchroom  

Lawrence: 

Assembly  hall  


onday, 
Thursday 
rday. 

Sunday.  M 
Tuesday, 
and  Satu 

Wednesday 

$1  71 
77 
71 

$0  57 
26 
24 

1  08 

36 

51 

17 

96 

32 

1  44 

48 

1  80 

60 

96 

32 

78 

26 

1  32 

44 

I  20 

40 

81 

27 

69 

23 

1  17 

39 

78 

26 

1  53 
1  62 
51 

51 
54 
17 

69 

23 
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• 

day 
'hur 
ay. 

£ 
"53 

ID  . 

O  u 

w 

>> 

S3 
4> 

er  of 

a 

umb 

Aut: 

Lewis : 

Assembly  hall  

$1  20 

$0  40 

1 

Longfellow: 

Assembly  hall  

81 

27 

1 

Lowell: 

1  80 

AO 

Martin: 

Assembly  hall  

84 

28 

Mary  Hemenway: 

96 

32 

Mather: 

Assembly  hall  

1  80 

60 

1 

Michelangelo: 

Assembly  hall  

90 

30 

Minot: 

Assembly  hall  

63 

21 

Norcross : 

fiQ 

23 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry : 

81 
ol 

27 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 

Assembly  hall  

1  41 

J.    rr  J. 

47 

1 

Paul  Revere: 

1 

Phillips  Brooks: 

Assembly  hall  

72 

24 

1 

Prescott.    (See  James  A.  McDonald.)  

Prince : 

Assemblv  hall  

75 

25 

Quincy: 

Assembly  hall  

72 

24 

Rice: 

Assembly  hall  

1  29 

43 

12 
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Sunday,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday 
and  Saturday. 

Wednesday. 

Number  of  Assistants 
Authorized. 

Richard  C.  Humphreys: 

$0  84 

$0  28 

Richard  Olney : 

1 

Robert  G.  Shaw: 

on 

yu 

Qfi 
OU 

Roger  Wolcott : 

Assembly  hall  

1  43 

41 

1 

Samuel  Adams: 

1  20 

40 

1 

Ocirdii  ijrreenwooci  . 

1  50 

50 

o<xr<n\  o .  £>aKt3r . 

No  hall  

1 

Sherwin : 

1  20 

40 

Shurtleff: 

1  02 

34 

Theodore  Lyman: 

1  08 

36 

Thomas  Gardner: 

1  02 

34 

1 

Theodore  Roosevelt: 

1  31 

44 

1  31 

44 

62 

41 

Thomas  N.  Hart : 

1  26 

42 

Trescott : 

Assembly  hall  

72 

24 

Ulysses  S.  Grant: 

Assembly  hall  

1  20 

40 

1 

Warren: 

Assembly  hall  

1  08 

36 
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Bday 

to 

43 

a 

3 

<n 

'1  • 

• 

"5  a, 

>> 

<*-  n 

OT 

mday, 
Tuesda 
and  Sa 

ednesd 

umber 
Authoi 

Washington : 

$>1  Do 

i 

Washington  Allston : 

63 

21 

Washington  Irving: 

67 

2  00 

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms  

1  9Q 

76 

25 

Wells  (and  Annex): 

1  41 

47 

1 

TTT            1      11    T*l  *11" 

W  endell  Phillips: 

90 

30 

William  Barton  Rogers: 

1  11 

37 

1 

Drill  hall  

72 

24 

William  Blackstone: 

1  11 

37 

1 

1  11 

37 

William  E.  Russell: 

1  62 

54 

William  L.  Garrison  School: 

81 

27 

William  Wirt  Warren: 

No  hall  

1 

Winship : 

Assembly  hall  

80 

27 

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms  

1  29 

43 

Lunchroom  

76 

25 

10.  For  Sundays  and  holidays  the  custodian  shall  be  paid 
for  cleaning  at  the  rates  provided  in  paragraphs  5,  6,  7  and  9, 
and  he  shall  be  paid  for  his  attendance  and  that  of  his  assistants 
at  double  the  rates  provided  in  paragraphs  1  and  2. 

11.  For  moving  furniture  custodians  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Section  9. 
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SECTION  2.— COMPENSATION  CUSTODIAN  SERV- 
ICE DAY  OCCUPANCY  BY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS, 
DAY  OCCUPANCY  BY  SCHOOL  CENTERS, 
DAY  OCCUPANCY  BY  PLAYGROUND  CLASSES 
AND  OTHER  DAY  USE  OF  SCHOOL  PREMISES. 

Applicable  Only  to  Buildings  Used  on  Days  on  Which 
the  Schools  are  not  in  Session,  or  on  School  Days 
During  Hours  When  the  Schools  are  not  in  Session. 

1.  The  custodian  shall  be  paid  for  his  attendance,  super- 
vision of  the  building,  and  operation  of  the  heating  and  venti- 
lating plant,  at  the  rate  of  SI  per  hour  up  to  7  o'clock  P.  M. 

2.  The  custodian  of  each  building  where  one  or  more  assist- 
ants are  authorized,  as  set  forth  in  paragraph  9  of  Section  1, 
shall  be  allowed  and  paid  for  each  such  assistant  so  authorized 
and  actually  employed  at  the  rate  of  70  cents  per  hour  up  to 
7  o'clock  P.  M. 

3.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  fifteen  minutes  are  allowed 
for  vacating  the  premises  after  the  close  of  activities,  and  that 
neither  the  custodian  nor  his  assistants  are  to  receive  any  addi- 
tional compensation  for  such  time.  Compensation  for  the 
custodian  and  his  assistants  at  the  above  rates  will  be  allowed 
for  the  actual  time  the  accommodations  are  used  (exclusive 
of  the  fifteen  minutes  allowed  for  vacating  the  premises),  but 
no  fraction  of  an  hour  smaller  than  one  quarter  shall  be  reported 
or  paid  for. 

4.  When  a  permit  has  been  issued  for  the  occupancy  of 
accommodations  in  a  school  building  on  a  day  on  which  the 
schools  are  not  in  session,  and  such  accommodations  are  not 
used  within  two  hours  of  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
period  authorized  in  the  permit,  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
permit  has  been  issued  has  not  notified  the  custodian  one 
hour  before  the  building  was  to  be  opened  of  his  intention  not 
to  use  such  premises,  the  custodian  shall  be  paid  S3  for  attend- 
ance, provided  he  was  actually  in  attendance  and  had  pre- 
pared the  school  for  occupancy;  and  he  shall  be  allowed  and 
paid  S2  for  each  assistant  authorized  under  paragraph  9  of 
Section  1  and  actually  employed;  provided  that  in  no  case 
shall  such  compensation  exceed  that  which  would  be  allowed 
the  custodian  had  the  premises  been  occupied  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  permit. 
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5.  The  custodian  shall  be  paid  for  cleaning  each  class  room^ 
lecture  room,  study  room,  principal's  office,  or  similar  room 
occupied,  each  such  room  including  the  adjoining  coat  room, 
if  there  be  one,  twenty  (20)  cents  for  each  time  such  accom- 
modations are  cleaned,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations, 
during  occupancy. 

6.  When  a  basement  is  occupied  it  shall  be  considered 
equivalent  to  one  class  room. 

7.  When  the  stage  only  of  a  hall  is  used  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  one-half  the  hall. 

8.  The  custodian  shall  be  paid  for  cleaning  halls,  gymnasia^ 
and  appurtenant  baths,  locker  rooms,  and  lunchrooms  at  the 
following  rates: 


Teachers  College: 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasia,  bath  and  locker  rooms . . 
Lunchroom  

Girls'  Latin: 

Assembly  hall  

Lunchroom  

Patrick  A.  Collins  Building: 

Assembly  hall  

Lunchroom  

Public  Latin : 

Assembly  hall  

Lunchroom  

Brighton  High : 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasia,  bath  and  locker  rooms  . . 
Lunchroom  

Charlestown  High : 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasia,  bath  and  locker  rooms  . . 
Lunchroom  

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys: 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms 
Lunchroom  
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Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls : 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasia,  bath  and  locker  rooms  

Lunchroom  

East  Boston  High : 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms  

Lunchroom  

English  High : 

Assembly  hall  

Drill  hall  

Gymnasia,  bath  and  locker  rooms  

Lunchroom  

Girls'  High : 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasia,  bath  and  locker  rooms  

Lunchroom  

Girls'  High  Annex,  620  Massachusetts  avenue 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms  

Lunchroom  

High  School  of  Commerce: 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasia,  bath  and  locker  rooms  

Lunchroom  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts: 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasia,  bath  and  locker  rooms  

Lunchroom  

Jamaica  Plain  High: 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasia,  bath  and  locker  rooms  

Lunchroom  

Mechanic  Arts  High : 

Assembly  hall  

Lunchroom  

Memorial  High  School: 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms  

Lunchroom  
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South  Boston  High : 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasia,  bath  and  locker  rooms 
Lunchroom  

Boston  Clerical: 

Assembly  hall  or  gymnasium .... 
Room  16  

Boston  Trade: 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasia,  bath  and  locker  rooms 
Lunchroom  

Abraham  Lincoln: 

Assembly  hall  

Agassiz : 

Assembly  hall  

Bennett : 

Assembly  hall  

Bigelow: 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasia,  bath  and  locker  rooms 

Blackinton : 

Assembly  hall  

Bowditch : 

Assembly  hall  

Bowdoin : 

Assembly  hall  

Bunker  Hill: 

Assembly  hall  

Chapman : 

Assembly  hall  

Charles  Sumner: 

Assembly  hall   

Christopher  Columbus.    (See  Eliot.) 

Christopher  Gibson: 

Assembly  hall  
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Com  ins: 

Assembly  hall  

Cushman.    (See  Hancock.) 

Dearborn  (and  Annex) : 

Assembly  hall:  

Dillaway : 

Assembly  hall  

Donald  McKay: 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium  

Lunchroom  

Dudley: 

Assembly  hall  

Dwight: 

Assembly  hall  

Edmund  P.  Tileston: 

Assembly  hall  

Edward  Everett: 

Assembly  hall  

Elihu  Greenwood: 

Assembly  hall  

Eliot  (and  Christopher  Columbus) 
Assembly  hall  

Emerson : 

Assembly  hall  

Everett: 

Assembly  hall  

Fairmount: 

Assembly  hall  

Francis  Parkman: 

Assembly  hall  

Franklin : 

Assembly  hall  

Frank  V.  Thompson : 

Assembly  hall  
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Frederic  W.  Lincoln : 

Assembly  hall  

Frothingham : 

Assembly  hall  

Gaston : 

Assembly  hall  

George  Putnam: 

Assembly  hall  

Gilbert  Stuart : 

Assembly  hall  

Grover  Cleveland : 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms 
Lunchroom  

Hancock  (and  Cushman) : 

Assembly  hall  

Harvard: 

Assembly  hall  

Henry  Grew: 

Assembly  hall  

Henry  L.  Pierce: 

Assembly  hall  

Hugh  O'Brien: 

Assembly  hall  

Hyde: 

Assembly  hall  

James  A.  McDonald  (and  Prescott) : 
Assembly  hall  

Jefferson : 

Assembly  hall  

John  A.  Andrew: 

Assembly  hall  

John  Cheverus: 

Assembly  hall  
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John  D.  Philbrick: 

Assembly  hall  

John  Marshall: 

Assembly  hall  

John  Winthrop: 

Assembly  hall  

Joseph  H.  Barnes: 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasia,  bath  and  locker  rooms 
Lunchroom  

Lawrence : 

Assembly  hall  

Lewis: 

Assembly  hall  

Longfellow : 

Assembly  hall  

Lowell : 

Assembly  hall  

Martin : 

Assembly  hall  

Mary  Hemenway: 

Assembly  hall  

Mather: 

Assembly  hall  

Michelangelo 

Assembly  hall  

Minot: 

Assembly  hall  

Norcross : 

Assembly  hall  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry : 

Assembly  hall  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 

Assembly  hall  
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Phillips  Brooks: 
Assembly  hall. 


Prescott.    (See  James  A.  McDonald.) 


Prince : 

Assembly  hall. 


[uincy: 

Assembly  hall. 


Rice: 


Assembly  hall . 


Richard  C.  Humphreys: 
Assembly  hall  


Robert  G.  Shaw: 
Assembly  hall 


Roger  Wolcott : 
Assembly  hall. 


Samuel  Adams: 
Assembly  hall. 


Sarah  Greenwood : 
Assembly  hall. 


Sherwin : 

Assembly  hall. 


Shurtleff: 

Assembly  hall . 


Theodore  Lyman: 
Assembly  hall . 


Theodore  Roosevelt : 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms. 
Lunchroom  


Thomas  Gardner: 
Assembly  hall. 


Thomas  X.  Hart: 
Assembly  hall . 


Trescott: 

Assembly  hall. 
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Ulysses  S.  Grant : 

Assembly  hall  

Warren : 

Assembly  hall  

Washington : 

Assembly  hall  

Washington  Allston : 

Assembly  hall  

Washington  Irving: 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium  

Lunchroom  

Wells  (and  Annex) : 

Assembly  hall  

Wendell  Phillips: 

Assembly  hall  

William  Barton  Rogers: 

Assembly  hall  

Drill  hall  

William  Blackstone : 

Assembly  hall  

William  E.  Russell: 

Assembly  hall  

Winship: 

Assembly  hall  

Gymnasium,  bath  and  locker  rooms 
Lunchroom  


9.  For  Sundays  and  holidays  the  custodian  shall  be  paid 
for  cleaning  at  the  rates  set  forth  in  paragraphs  5,  6,  7  and  8, 
and  he  shall  be  paid  for  his  attendance  and  that  of  his  assistants 
at  double  the  rates  provided  in  paragraphs  1  and  2. 

10.  For  moving  furniture  custodians  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Section  9. 

11.  When  school  premises  are  used  during  the  afternoon  for 
the  instruction  of  public  school  pupils  or  classes,  outside  of 
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regular  school  hours,  the  custodian  shall  not  be  allowed  any 
extra  compensation  for  attendance  or  cleaning  on  account  of 
such  occupancy. 

12.  For  conferences  and  meetings  of  officers,  directors, 
teachers,  pupils  or  other  persons  connected  with  or  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  schools,  public  school  publications,  or 
school  activities  generally,  held  on  school  days;  no  extra  com- 
pensation will  be  allowed  for  attendance  or  cleaning  up  to 
5  o'clock  P.  M. 

SECTION    3.— COMPENSATION  CUSTODIAN  SERV- 
ICE   BUILDINGS    OCCUPIED   BY  CLASSES  OF 
THE  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 
1.    Compensation  of  custodians  employed  in  buildings  used 

by  Classes  of  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants  shall  be  fixed  at 

the  rate  of  $1.00  per  day  per  class,  which  compensation  shall 

include  all  services  including  moving  furniture. 

SECTION  4.— COMPENSATION  CUSTODIAN  SERV- 
ICE KINDERGARTEN  ROOMS,  MANUAL 
TRAINING  ROOMS,  SEWING  ROOMS  AND  COOK- 
ING ROOMS. 

1.  Custodians  of  school  buildings  not  on  minimum  wage  and 
containing  kindergarten  rooms  which  are  used  both  morning 
and  afternoon  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  additional  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  twenty  (20)  cents  per  day  during  such 
occupancy. 

2.  Custodians  of  buildings  having  more  than  one  kinder- 
garten, manual  training  room,  sewing  room  or  cooking  room 
shall  be  allowed  and  paid  additional  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  ninety  (90)  cents  per  week  for  three  additional  sweepings 
of  each  such  room. 

SECTION  5.— COMPENSATION  CUSTODIAN  SERVICE 
PLAYGROUNDS. 
1.    The  compensation  of  custodians  employed  in  play- 
grounds shall  be  fixed  at  the  following  rates: 

(a.)  Custodians  of  school  buildings,  the  yards  of  which  are  used 
for  playgrounds,  in  which  permanent  apparatus  is  regularly  used, 
during  vacation  periods,  including  one  room  and  basement  and 
sanitaries,  per  session   $1  50 
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(b.)  Custodians  of  school  buildings,  the  yards  of  which  are  used 
for  playgrounds,  in  which  there  is  no  permanent  apparatus,  during 
vacation  periods,  including  one  room  and  basement  and  sanitaries, 
per  session   $0  75 

(c.)  Custodians  of  school  buildings,  the  yards  of  which  are  used 
for  playgrounds,  in  which  permanent  apparatus  is  regularly  used, 
during  the  regular  school  term,  per  session   1  50 

(<2.)  Custodians  of  school  buildings,  the  yards  of  which  are  used 
for  playgrounds,  in  which  there  is  no  permanent  apparatus,  during 
the  regular  school  term,  per  session   75 

(e.)  Custodians  of  school  buildings  used  for  giving  instruction  in 
dancing  to  pupils  in  playgrounds,  when  the  yards  of  such  build- 
ings are  not  used  for  playgrounds,  shall  be  paid  for  attendance 
in  accordance  with  sub-division  (a)  of  this  paragraph,  and  for 
cleaning  additional  accommodations  in  accordance  with  paragraphs 
5,  6,  7  and  8  of  Section  2. 

(f.)  Custodians  of  school  buildings,  the  yards  of  which  are  used 
for  playgrounds  and  accommodations  which  are  used  in  excess  of 
those  set  forth  in  (a),  (6),  (c),  and  (d),  shall  be  paid  for  cleaning 
such  accommodations  in  accordance  with  paragraphs  5,  6,  7  and  8 
of  Section  2. 

2.  When  playgrounds  are  used  Saturdays  after  1  o'clock 
P.  M.,  the  custodian  shall  be  paid  in  addition  to  the  above  sums 
SI  for  each  such  Saturday  afternoon. 

3.  The  term  "session''  in  this  section  shall  mean  from 
the  close  of  school  on  afternoons,  and  Saturday  mornings 
during  school  weeks,  and  one  half  day  during  the  summer 
season. 

4.  Custodians  of  school  buildings,  the  yards  of  which  are 
used  for  playgrounds,  shall  be  paid  at  the  rates  provided 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  for  the  first  yard  so  used,  and 
for  each  additional  yard  used  for  such  purposes  in  charge 
of  the  same  custodian,  additional  compensation  shall  be  allowed 
at  the  rate  of  eighty  per  centum  (80  per  cent)  of  the  schedule 
rate. 

5.  Custodians  of  school  buildings  in  which  are  stored  play 
materials  used  in  park  playgrounds  in  which  there  are  no 
buildings  available  for  the  storage  of  such  materials,  shall  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five  (75)  cents  per  day  for  their 
services  on  each  day  that  said  materials  are  removed  from 
the  park  playground  and  stored  in  the  building:  provided,  that 
such  compensation  shall  not  be  allowed  on  such  days  as  the 
said  school  buildings  or  their  yards  are  used  for  playground 
purposes. 
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SECTION  6.— COMPENSATION  CUSTODIAN  SERVICE 
SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

1.  The  compensation  of  custodians  employed  in  school 
gardens  shall  be  fixed  at  the  following  rates: 

(a.)  Custodians  of  school  buildings,  the  yards  of  which  are  used 
for  school  gardens,  during  vacation  periods,  including  one  room 
and  basement  and  sanitaries,  per  session   $0  75 

(6.)  Custodians  of  school  buildings,  the  yards  of  which  are  used 
for  school  gardens,  during  the  regular  school  term,  per  session   75 

2.  The  term  "session"  in  this  section  shall  mean  from  the 
close  of  school  on  afternoons,  Saturday  mornings  during  school 
weeks,  and  one  half  day  during  the  summer  term. 

SECTION  7.— COMPENSATION  CUSTODIAN  SERVICE 
DAY  OCCUPANCY  BY  RECREATIONAL  HANDI- 
CRAFT CLASSES  DURING  THE  SUMMER 
VACATION. 

(a.)  Compensation  for  attendance  of  custodians  employed 
in  buildings  used  by  recreational  handicraft  classes  during  the 
summer  vacation  shall  be  fixed  at  the  rates  established  in 
section  2  of  the  schedule. 

(6.)  The  custodian  shall  be  paid  for  cleaning  each  class 
room,  lecture  room,  study  room,  principal's  office,  or  similar 
room  occupied,  each  such  room  including  the  adjoining  coat 
room,  if  there  be  one,  twenty  (20)  cents  for  each  time  such 
accommodations  are  cleaned,  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions, during  occupancy.  Where  a  class  room  is  used  and  it  is 
necessary  to  clean  it  each  time  used,  the  custodian  shall  be 
paid  twenty  (20)  cents  for  each  such  cleaning. 

SECTION  8.— COMPENSATION  CUSTODIAN  SERVICE 
BUILDINGS  OCCUPIED  BY  AFTERNOON  PRAC- 
TICAL ARTS  CLASSES. 
1.    Compensation  of  custodians  employed  in  buildings  used 

by  afternoon  practical  arts  classes  shall  be  fixed  at  the  rates 

established  in  Section  3  of  this  schedule. 

SECTION  9.— COMPENSATION  CUSTODIAN  SERVICE 
MOVING  OF  FURNITURE. 
1.  There  shall  be  no  compensation  for  moving  ten  pieces 
of  furniture  or  less  from  one  place  to  another  on  the  same 
floor  of  a  building  and  replacing  same. 
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2.  For  additional  moving  of  furniture  required  the  com- 
pensation shall  be  as  follows: 

(a.)  For  each  settee  moved  from  one  room  to  another  or 
to  a  corridor  on  the  same  floor  or  from  one  floor  to  another 
five  cents,  and  for  each  additional  flight,  five  cents  extra. 

(b.)  For  each  settee  moved  or  stacked  within  the  same 
room,  three  cents. 

3.  The  following  shall  each  be  reckoned  as  the  equivalent 
of  one  settee : 

1  Portable  desk  with  chair. 
1  Table. 

1  Blackboard  or  similar  piece  of  furniture. 

2  Single  ordinary  chairs. 
4  Single  folding  chairs. 

1  Set  of  folding  chairs  containing  four  or  less  seats. 

4.  No  compensation  shall  be  allowed  for  moving  and 
stacking  kindergarten  furniture  within  the  same  room  and 
replacing  same. 

5.  No  compensation  shall  be  allowed  for  moving  furniture 
for  day  school  purposes,  but  when  such  furniture  is  moved 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  entertainments  at  which  an  admission 
fee  is  charged,  this  schedule  shall  apply. 

SECTION  10.— COMPENSATION  CUSTODIAN 
SERVICE  WASHING  OF  FLOORS. 
1.  Whenever  the  floor  of  any  part  of  a  building  has  been 
washed,  in  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  School- 
house  Custodian,  in  consequence  of  its  occupancy  by  a  school 
center  activity  or  under  a  permit,  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian 
shall  fix  the  compensation  of  the  custodian  for  such  service. 

SECTION  11.— COMPENSATION  CUSTODIAN 
SERVICE  CERTAIN  OTHER  PURPOSES. 
1.  Whenever  certain  rooms  in  the  Teachers  College  are 
occupied  on  Friday  evenings  and  again  on  Saturday  mornings, 
the  custodian  of  the  Teachers  College  shall  be  allowed  and 
paid  thirty  (30)  cents  for  each  such  room  so  occupied  on 
Friday  evenings  and  twenty  (20)  cents  for  Saturday  morning 
occupancy. 
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2.  Whenever  rooms  numbers  105,  108,  205,  208,  305  and 
308  in  the  Girls'  High  School  are  used  on  days  when  the  school 
is  not  in  session  or  on  school  days  during  hours  when  the 
school  is  not  in  session  the  custodian  shall  be  allowed  and  paid 
at  double  the  rates  provided  for  in  the  schedule  for  the  use  of 
each  such  room. 

3.  Whenever  the  Memorial  High  School  is  used  up  to  9 
P.  M.  no  compensation  shall  be  allowed  the  custodian  or  his 
assistants  for  the  reason  that  an  allowance  is  already  made 
in  the  additional  compensation  allowed  the  custodian  on  the 
day  school  schedule  because  of  the  use  of  the  library  in  the 
evening  up  to  and  including  9  P.  M.  For  use  after  9  P.  M. 
the  custodian  and  his  assistants  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1 
per  hour  up  to  10.30  P.  M.  Schedule  rates  shall  apply  after 
10.30  P.  M. 


SCHEDULE  OF  CHARGES  FOR  USE  OF  SCHOOL 
PREMISES. 
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CHARGES   FOR   LIGHT,   HEAT,    CUSTODIAN  AND 
OTHER  SERVICE. 


The  charge  for  light  and  heat  is  intended  to  cover  the  actual 
cost  thereof  to  the  city. 

The  charge  for  custodian  service  is  to  compensate  custodians 
for  extra  service  required  of  them,  and  which  is  not  included  in 
the  regulations  prescribing  their  duties,  in  accordance  with 
which  their  regular  compensation  is  determined.  This  charge 
does  not  include  the  checking  of  garments  or  the  collection  of 
tickets  of  admission. 

The  charge  for  other  service  is  for  that  performed  by  persons 
of  various  ranks  assigned  by  the  Director  of  Extended  Use 
of  the  Public  Schools  when,  in  his  opinion,  the  attendance  of 
such  persons  is  necessary. 

SECTION  1.— PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  NO  CHARGE  IS 
MADE  FOR  LIGHT  OR  HEAT,  AND  WHERE 
CHARGE  FOR  CUSTODIAN  SERVICE  IS  ABATED 
IN  FULL  OR  IN  PART. 

1.  Conferences  and  meetings  of  officers,  directors,  teachers, 
pupils,  or  other  persons  connected  with  or  in  the  interests  of 
the  public  schools,  public  school  publications,  or  school  activities 
generally,  held  on  school  days;  no  charge  to  applicants  for 
custodian  service  up  to  5  o'clock  P.  M. 

2.  Evening  meetings,  not  later  than  10.30  P.  M.,  of  parents 
or  parents'  associations  held  by  or  with  the  cooperation  of 
principals  of  schools  or  districts,  not  oftener  than  once  a  month 
in  any  one  school  or  district,  minimum  attendance  required, 
75  persons;  no  charge  for  custodian  service  to  applicants. 

3.  Evening  meetings  of  school  alumni  associations  held  not 
oftener  than  three  times  in  each  school  year  in  any  one  school 
or  district,  minimum  attendance  required,  75  persons;  no 
charge  for  custodian  service  to  applicants. 

4.  Evening  meetings  of  responsible  citizens  or  of  local  im- 
provement associations,  in  the  interests  of  civic  or  municipal 
improvements,  each  such  association  to  be  limited  to  one 
meeting  a  month  in  any  one  school  or  district,  minimum 
attendance  required,  75  persons;  no  charge  for  custodian 
service  to  applicants. 
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5.  Evening  municipal  concerts,  lectures  and  addresses;  no 
charge  for  custodian  service  to  applicants. 

6.  Other  evening  uses  of  buildings  for  educational  purposes, 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Committee  or  by  the 
Director  of  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools,  but  not  includ- 
ing political  meetings  or  rallies;  charge  to  applicants  for  cus- 
todian service  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

7.  Local  prize  drills  held  in  the  evening  not  exceeding  one 
in  each  school  year  in  each  school  in  which  military  drill  forms 
a  part  of  the  course  of  instruction;  no  charge  for  custodian 
service  to  applicants. 

8.  High  school  cadet  officers'  parties  and  school  or  class 
parties  held  in  the  evening  the  total  number  not  to  exceed  two 
in  each  school  year  in  any  one  building;  no  charge  for  custodian 
service  to  applicants. 

9.  Evening  meetings  of  boy  scouts,  or  of  girl  scouts,  or  of 
camp  fire  girls,  each  troop  or  unit  to  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  one  meeting  per  week,  but  not  including  entertainments 
to  which  an  admission  fee  is  charged,  minimum  attendance 
required,  20  boys  or  girls;  no  charge  for  custodian  service  to 
applicants. 

10.  Evening  meetings  of  Posts  of  American  Legion,  each 
Post  to  be  limited  to  not  more  than  two  meetings  per  month, 
but  not  including  entertainments  to  which  an  admission  fee  is 
charged,  minimum  attendance  required,  50  persons;  no  charge 
for  custodian  service  to  applicants. 

11.  Social  or  business  meetings  held  in  the  evening  by  or 
with  the  cooperation  of  principals  of  schools  or  districts,  not 
oftener  than  twice  in  each  school  year  in  any  one  school  or  dis- 
trict, minimum  attendance  required,  25  persons;  no  charge  for 
custodian  service  to  applicants. 

12.  Such  other  purposes  of  day  or  evening  occupancy  of 
buildings  as  the  School  Committee  shall  approve;  charge  for 
custodian  service  to  applicants  to  be  at  such  rates  as  the  Com- 
mittee may  determine. 

13.  Evening  performances,  approved  by  the  head  master, 
of  regular  day  school  organizations,  not  to  exceed  five  in  one 
year,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school;  no  charge  for  custodian  service  to  applicants. 
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SECTION  2. —  PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  NO  CHARGE 
IS  MADE  FOR  LIGHT  OR  HEAT. 

1 .  Vacation  schools  or  playgrounds  conducted  by  individuals 
or  associations  not  connected  with  the  school  service: 

(a.)    There  will  be  no  charge  for  light  or  heat  to  applicants. 

(6.)  A  charge  to  applicants  will  be  made  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  the  custodian,  who  will  be  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
Schedule  of  Extra  Compensation  for  Custodian  Service,  the 
amount  of  such  charge  to  be  paid  to  the  secretary  of  the  School 
Committee. 

SECTION  3.—  PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  CHARGES  ARE 
ABATED  IN  FULL  OR  IN  PART. 
1.  Entertainments,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be 
expended  for  improving  or  decorating  school  buildings  or 
grounds,  or  for  the  purchase  of  books  or  other  equipment  for 
the  schools:  Charge  for  light  and  heat  to  applicant  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary;  charge  for  custodian  service  to  be 
paid  by  applicant  at  regular  schedule  rates.  ' 


SECTION  4.— CHARGES   FOR   LIGHT,   HEAT  AND 
CUSTODIAN  OR  OTHER  SERVICES.* 
Charge  for  Light  and  Heat. 


November 

May  to 

to  April, 

October, 

Inclusive. 

Inclusive. 

1.  Assembly  hall  or  drill  hall  or  gym- 

nasium, including  two  coat  rooms 
or  one  reception  room  and  one 
coat  room: 

Morning  or  afternoon       .      .      .   $11  25    $5  00 

Evening   14  50      6  75 

Afternoon  and  evening      .      .      .     25  75    11  75 

2.  Assembly  hall  and  drill  hall  or  gymna- 

sium, including  two  coat  rooms  or 
one  reception  room  and  one  coat 
room  t  t 


*  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  where  permits  are  issued  for  the  use 
of  school  premises  from  November  to  April,  inclusive,  with  the  stipulation  that  no  heat  is 
to  be  furnished,  to  fix  the  charge  for  light  and  heat  at  the  rates  set  forth  for  the  period 
May  to  October,  inclusive,  in  the  Schedule  of  Charges  for  the  Additional  Use  of  School 
Premises. 

t  25  per  cent  additional  to  the  charges  set  forth  in  paragraph  1. 
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November 

May  to 

to  April, 

October, 

Inclusive. 

Inclusive. 

3. 

Class  or  lecture  rooms,  when  hall  or 
gymnasium  is  aiso  useu  —  eatii. 
Morning,  afternoon,  or  evening 

SI  25 

SI  00 

4. 

Class  or  lecture  rooms  or  principal's 

office,  when  hall,  gymnasium  or 

basement  is  not  used : 
For  the  first  room; 

Morning  or  afternoon  . 

Evening  

Afternoon  and  evening  . 
For  each  additional  room : 

Morning,  afternoon,  or  evening 

8  75 
12  00 
20  75 

1  ZO 

2  50 
4  25 
6  75 

i  on 
1  uu 

5. 

Basements,  with  or  without  lunchroom, 
when  used  alone: 
Morning  or  afternoon 
Evening       .      .      .  . 
Afternoon  and  evening 

8  75 

1 9  no 

20  75 

2  50 

*±  ZD 

6  75 

6. 

Basements,  when  hall  or  gymnasium, 
class  or  lecture  room,  or  principal's 
office  is  used : 
Morning,  or  afternoon,  or  evening  . 

7. 

Lunchroom,  when  used  alone: 
Morning  or  afternoon 
Evening       .  . 
Afternoon  and  evening 

8  75 
12  00 
20  75 

2  50 
4  25 
6  75 

8. 

Lunchroom,  when  used  in  connection 
with  hall  or  gymnasium: 
Morning,  afternoon,  or  evening. 

* 

* 

*  No  charge. 


9.  When  a  permit  has  been  issued  for  the  evening  occupancy 
of  accommodations  in  a  school  building,  and  such 
accommodations  are  not  used  up  to  9.30  o'clock  P.  M., 
and  the  person  to  whom  the  permit  has  been  issued  has 
not  notified  the  custodian  or  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian 
before  5  o'clock  P.  M.  of  his  intention  not  to  use  such 
premises,  the  charge  will  be  90  per  cent  of  the  foregoing 
rates. 
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10.  When  a  permit  has  been  issued  for  morning  or  afternoon 

occupancy  of  accommodations  in  a  school  building  on  a 
day  on  which  the  schools  are  not  in  session,  or  on  a  school 
day  during  hours  when  the  schools  are  not  in  session, 
and  such  accommodations  are  not  used  within  two  hours 
of  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  period  authorized 
in  the  permit,"  and  the  person  to  whom  the  permit  has 
been  issued  has  not  notified  the  custodian  or  the  School- 
house  Custodian  one  hour  before  the  building  was  to 
be  opened  of  his  intention  not  to  use  such  premises, 
the  charge  will  be  90  per  cent  of  the  foregoing  rates. 

11.  When  organizations  affiliated  with  school  centers  are 

granted  the  use  of  school  accommodations  for  enter- 
tainments to  which  an  admission  fee  is  to  be  charged 
in  buildings  occupied  by  school  centers,  on  regular  meet- 
ing nights,  the  charges  shall  be  at  schedule  rates,  except 
that  the  charge  for  light,  heat,  and  attendance  of  the 
custodian  and  of  his  assistants,  if  any,  shall  be  50  per 
cent  of  the  schedule  rates.  This  concession  is  to  be 
limited  to  clubs  holding  at  least  four  meetings  each 
year. 

12.  Where  accommodations  are  used  to  which  the  schedule 

does  not  apply,  the  charge  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

C  harge  for  Moving  of  Pianos. 

13.  When  pianos  are  moved  from  platforms  or  floors  with 

the  approval  of  the  Business  Manager,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulations,  a  charge  shall  be  made  for 
such  service  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  in  each  case 
by  the  Business  Manager. 

Charge  for  Washing  of  Floors. 

14.  When  floors  are  washed  by  direction  of  the  Schoolhouse 

Custodian  in  consequence  of  the  occupancy  of  the 
building  under  a  permit,  a  charge  shall  be  made  to  cover 
the  cost  thereof  as  fixed  by  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian. 

Charge  for  Custodian  Service. 

15.  Charges  for  custodian  service  will  be  made  in  accordance 

with  the  Schedule  of  Extra  Compensation  for  Custo- 
dian Service  wherever  such  schedule  is  applicable. 
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16.  Where  accommodations  are  used  to  which  the  schedule 
does  not  apply,  the  charge  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary- 

Charge  for  Other  Service. 
Employees  Required  by  the  Director  of  Extended  Use  of  the 


Public  Schools. 

17.    Operators   $3  50 

General  helpers   3  00 

Helpers   2  50 

Matrons   2  50 

Doormen   2  00 

Attendants   2  00 


18.  The  foregoing  charges  are  for  services  rendered  either 
during  afternoons  or  evenings  for  the  sessions  of  school 
centers,  or  for  the  time  specified  in  the  permit  author- 
izing occupancy;  also  for  fifteen  additional  minutes 
preceding  and  following  such  sessions  or  time  of  occu- 
pancy authorized  by  the  permit. 
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CITY  OF  BOSTON 
PRINTING  DEPARTMENT 
1929 


In  School  Committee, 

April  21,  1930. 

Ordered,  That  School  Document  No.  9,  1929,  is  hereby  adopted 
as  the  List  of  Text  Books  authorized  for  use  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools,  and  fifty-five  hundred  (5,500)  copies  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

ELLEN  M.  CRONIN. 

Secretary. 


In  School  Committee,  April  21,  1930. 

Ordered,  That  all  text  books  authorized  for  use  in  any  of  the  schools  are  hereby 
authorized  for  use  in  the  Teachers  College. 


Ordered,  That  all  text  books  authorized  for  use  in  the  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston  are  hereby  authorized  for  use  in  the  Training  School  for  Teachers 
of  Mechanic  Arts. 


Ordered,  That  a  book  authorized  for  use,  as  a  text  book  in  any  grade  may, 
under  such  authorization,  be  used  in  any  higher  grade. 


Ordered,  That  all  text  books  authorized  for  use  in  Grades  VII  to  XII  are  hereby 
authorized  for  use  in  the  Boston  Clerical  School,  the  advanced  classes  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  and  in  the  evening  high  schools. 


Ordered,  That  all  text  books  authorized  for  use  in  Grades  I  to  XII  and  in  the 
evening  elementary  and  evening  high  schools  are  hereby  authorized  for  use  in  the 
Continuation  School. 


Ordered,  That  all  text  books  authorized  for  use  in  Grades  I  to  IX  are  hereby 
authorized  for  use  in  the  evening  elementary  schools. 


Ordered,  That  all  text  books  authorized  for  use  in  the  evening  elementary  schools 
are  hereby  authorized  for  use  in  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants,  and  in  the 
Special  English  classes  in  the  day  elementary  and  day  intermediate  schools. 


Ordered,  That  all  text  books  authorized  for  use  in  the  Boston  Trade  School 
are  hereby  authorized  for  use  in  the  co-operative  industrial  classes  of  the  day  high 
schools. 


Ordered,  That  the  Superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  in  his  discretion  to 
approve  for  use  in  the  day  or  evening  trade  schools  books  authorized  for  use  in 
Grades  I  to  XII. 


Ordered,  That  books,  maps,  globes  and  charts  once  authorized  but  later  dropped 
from  the  authorized  list,  may  be  continued  in  use  in  the  schools  unless  otherwise 
specified,  but  no  additional  copies  of  such  books,  maps,  globes,  or  charts  shall  be 
purchased. 


Ordered,  That  for  a  period  of  two  years  after  a  book  has  been  dropped  from 
the  list  of  authorized  text  books  the  Business  Manager  shall  furnish,  on  special 
approval  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge,  as  many  copies  of  the  book 
as  a  principal  certifies  to  be  necessary  to  complete  the  number  required  for  a  set. 


Note. —  The  authorization  of  a  book  in  parts  includes  the  authorization  of  a 
book  as  a  whole. 

The  authorization  of  a  book  includes  the  authorization  of  the  parts. 


Note. —  Books  or  magazines  that  have  not  been  duly  authorized  for  school 
use  shall  not  be  purchased  from  the  income  of  any  of  the  school  funds  or  otherwise. 


Note. —  In  order  that  principals  in  making  their  requisitions  for  text  books 
may  have  some  idea  of  their  cost,  the  approximate  price  of  each  book  included 
in  this  document  has  been  noted  opposite  its  title. 

Reports  of  any  errors  or  omissions  noted  in  this  document  are  invited. 
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GRADES  1  TO  VI,  INCLUSIVE. 


Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Arithmetic. 
Alvord,  C.  P.,  and  Davis,  E.  M.    Drill  and 
problem     book     in     arithmetic.  cl919. 

Iroquois  Pub  

Anderson,  R.  F.  The  Anderson  arithmetic. 
cl925.  Silver. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Brooks,  H.    First  book  in  arithmetic.  cl923. 

Little  

Problem  arithmetic,  an  inductive  drill  book. 

cl923.  Little  

Brown,  J.  C,  and  Eldredge,  A.  C.  The 
Brown-Eldridge  arithmetic.  cl925.  Row, 
Peterson. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Brueckner,  L.  J.,  Anderson,  C.  J.,  Banting,  G. 

0.,  and  Merton,  E.  L.  The  triangle  arith- 
metics.   cl928.  Winston. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Buckingham,  B.  R.,  and  Osburn,  W.  J.  Buck- 

ingham-Osburn     searchlight  arithmetics. 

cl927.  Ginn. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  

Clark,  J.  R.,  Otis,  A .  S.,  and  Hatton,  C.  Modern 

school  arithmetic.    cl929.    World  Bk. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Third  grade  

Fourth  grade  

Fifth  grade  

Sixth  grade  

DeGroat,  H.  DeW.,  Firman,  S.  G.,  and  Smith, 

W.  A.    The  Iroquois  arithmetics.  cl926. 

Iroquois  Pub. 

Book  1  

Book  2      .  .  

The  Iroquois  arithmetics.    Series  by 
cl927.    Iroquois  Pub. 

Third  grade  

Fourth  grade  

Fifth  grade  

Sixth  grade  


Ill 

V 

IV 
IV 


IV 
VI 


III 

V 


III 

IV 

V 


III 

V 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 


III 

V 


III 

IV 

V 

VI 


$0.60 


.54 
.57 


56 
72 


,608 
,64 


,60 
60 


.57 
.57 
.72 


.64 
704 
512 
512 
512 
512 


57 

63 


45 
45 
45 
45 
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Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Arithmetic. —  Continued. 
Drushel,  J.  A.,  Noonan,  M.  E.,  and  Withers, 
J.  W.    Arithmetical  essentials.  Maximum 
course.     Three-book  ed.     cl926.  Lyons 
and  Carnahan. 

Book  1  

Book  2      .      .  . 
Arithmetical  essentials.    Maximum  course. 
By-grade  ed.    cl926.    Lyons  and  Car- 
nahan. 

Third  grade  

Fourth  grade  

Fifth  grade  

Sixth  grade  

Gannon,  J.  F.,  and  Jackson,  J.  Drill  exercises 
and  problems  in  arithmetic.    cl923.  Heath. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Gifford,J.  B.    New  mental  arithmetic.  Little. 
Hayes,  I.  M.,  Gibson,  C.  S.,  and  Bodlev,  G.  R. 
Numberland.    cl928.    ill.  Heath. 

Part  1  

Part  2  

Hayes,  I.  M.,  Gibson,  C.  S.,  Bodley,  G.  R.,  and 
Watson,  B.  M.  Modern  practical  arith- 
metic.   cl926.  Heath. 

Primary  

Intermediate  

Hoyt,  F.  S.,  and  Peet,  H.  E.    The  new  everyday 
arithmetics.  Houghton. 
First  year  in  number.    cl912  . 

First  book.  cl926   

Second  book.  cl927   

Third  book.  cl927  

Hunt,  B.  A  community  arithmetic.  Am.  Bk., 
Kent,  R.  A.    Bobbs-Merrill  arithmetics. 

Bookl.    cl927.    Bobbs       .      .      .  . 
Knight,  F.  B.,  Studebaker,  J.  W.,  and  Ruch,  G. 
M.  Standard  service  arithmetics.  Scott. 

Grade  3.  cl926   

Grade  4.  cl927   

Grade  5.  cl927   

Grade  6.    cl927  .      .      .      .  ..... 

Lennes,  N.  J.,  and  Jenkins,  F.    Applied  arith- 
metic, the  three  essentials.  Lippincott. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Marsh,  H.  B.,  and  VanSickle,  J.  H.    The  pilot 

arithmetics.    Book  2.    cl923.  Newson 
Mirick,  G.  A.,  Ballou,  F.  W.,  and  Tall,  L.  L. 
Practice   exercises   in    mental  arithmetic. 

Ginn  

Stevens,  L.  B.,  and  VanSickle,  J.  H.  The  pilot 
arithmetics.    Book  1.    c!923.  Newson 


III 

V 


III 
IV 
V 
VI 


IV 
VI 
V 


III 

V 


III 
III 

V 

VI 

IV 

III 


III 

IV 

V 

VI 


III 

V 


III 
III 
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Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Arithmetic. —  Concluded. 
Stone,  J.  C.    A  child's  book  of  number  for  first 
and  second  grades.    cl924.    ill.    Sanborn  . 
Stone  arithmetics.    cl925.  Sanborn. 

Primary  

Intermediate  

Strayer,  G.  D.,  and  Upton,  C.  B.  Stray er-Upt on 
arithmetics.    cl928.    Am.  Bk. 

Lower  grades  

Middle  grades  . 

Strayer-Upton  arithmetics.    Six-book  series. 
cl928.    Am.  Bk. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  

Book  4  

Thiele,  C.  L.,  Sauble,  I.,  and  Oglesby,  N.  My 

first  number  book.    cl927.    ill.  Rand 
Thorndike,     E.     L.    Thorndike  arithmetic. 
cl924.  Rand. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Wentworth,  G.,  and  Smith,  D.  E.  Oral  arith- 
metic. Ginn.  (Wentworth-Smith  Mathe- 
matical Series.)  

School  arithmetics.     cl920.     Ginn.  (Went- 
worth-Smith Mathematical  Series.) 

Book  1  

Book  2   .  . 

Civics. 

Carpenter,  F.    Ourselves  and  our  city.  cl928. 

Am.  Bk   

Fryer,  J.  E.     The  Young  American  readers. 

Winston. 

Community  interest  and  public  spirit 
Our  home  and  personal  duty  .... 
Our  town  and  civic  duty.  cl920 
Hubbard,  E.    Citizenship  plays.    cl922.  San- 
born   

Little  American  history  plays  for  little  Ameri- 
cans. Sanborn   

Judson,  H.  P.    The  young  American.    Merrill  . 
Rafter,  P.  F.    City  and  town.  Sanborn. 

A  third  reader  

A  fourth  reader    ....  .  . 

Smith,  J.  R.    Home  folks.    cl927.    Winston  . 
Turkington,  G.  A.    My  country.    cl923.  rev. 
Ginn   .  .  

Dictionaries. 
Browne,  W.  H.,  and  Haldeman,  S.  S.  Clarendon 
dictionary.    Am.  Bk.  *  


II 

III 

V 


III 

V 


III 

IV 

V 

VI 

II 


III 


III 


III 

V 


IV 


VI 
IV 
VI 

IV 

III 

VI 

III 

IV 
IV 

VI 
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Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 

Grades. 

Approximate 
Price. 

Dictionaries. —  Concluded. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls.    Comprehensive  standard 

dictionary.  Funk  

VI 

$0.80 

Concise  standard  dictionary.  Funk. 

IV 

.55 

Lewis,  W.  D.,  and  Singer,  E.  A.,  eds.  Winston 

simplified  dictionary,  primary  ed.  cl919. 

ill.  Winston  

IV 

.60 

Winston  simplified  dictionarv,  intermediate  ed. 

cl928.    ill.    Winston     .  . 

VI 

.90 

Webster,    N.    Elementary   school  dictionarv. 

cl925.    ill.    Am.  Bk  

VI 

.90 

Shorter  school  dictionary.    cl925.    ill.  Am. 

Bk  

V 

.69 

Webster's  school  and  college  dictionary,  radio 

edition;   ed.    by    R.   Arrowsmith.  cl926. 

ill      Wilnnv  &  Fnllptt 

v 

Worcester,  J.  E.    A  comprehensive  dictionary. 

VI 

1.60 

A  new  primary  dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 

V 

.80 

A  new  school  dictionary  of  the  English  language. 

rev.  Lippincott  

VI 

.96 

English. 

(Grammar  and  Language.) 

Akin,  F.    Word  mastery.  Houghton 
Birmingham,  A.  L,  and  Krapp,  G.  P.  First 

I 

.512 

Speech  Im- 

lessons   in    speech    improvement.  cl922. 

provement 

Classes. 

.704 

Boston  word  list.    A  combined  spelling  and  vo- 

cabulary list.    School  Committee  of  the  City 

of  Boston  

IV 

.127 

Bryce,  C.  T.,  and  Spaulding,  F.  E.    Aldine  first 
language  book.  Newson. 

Part  I  

III 

.48 

II 

.69 

Aldine  second  language  book.    Newson  . 

V 

.75 

Cowan,  E.  M.,  Betz,  A.,  and  Charters,  W.  W. 

Essential  language  habits.    cl923.  Silver. 

Book  1  

IV 

.57 

Book  2  

V 

.60 

Cunningham,  C.  J.    A  first  book  for  non-Eng- 
lish speaking  people.  Heath 

* 

.58 

Denney,  J.  V.,  Skinner,  E.  L.  and  A.  M.  Our 
English.    cl926.  Scribner. 

Book  1  

III 

.608 

Book  2  

V 

.64 

III 

.352 

IV 

.352 

Fifth  year  

V 

.384 

VI 

.384 

Field,  W.  S.,  and  Coveney,  M.  E.    English  for 

new  Americans.    c!911.  Silver 

IV 

.84 

*  .Speech  Improvement  and  Ungraded  Classes. 
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Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Grammar  and  Language. —  Continued. 
Fisher,  A.    Learning  English.    cl923.    Ginn  . 

Fisher,  A.,  and  Call,  A.  D.  English  for  begin- 
ners.   Book  I.  Ginn  

Harris,  A.  Van  S.,  and  Gilbert,  C.  B.  Guide 
books  to  English.    Book  I.  Silver 

Hodge,  L.  F.,  and  Lee,  A.  Elementary  English, 
spoken  and  written.    cl926.  Merrill. 

Elementary  book  

Intermediate  book  

Ideal  sound  exemplifies  The.  By  a  sister  of  St. 
Joseph.  Macmillan  

Jeschke,  H.  Beginners'  book  in  language.  Ginn, 

Klapper,  P.,  and  London,  A.  Modern  English, 
Book  1.    cl923.  Macmillan 

Manly,  J.  M.,  Bailey,  E.  R.,  and  Rickert,  E. 
Lessons  in  the  speaking  and  writing  of  Eng- 
lish.   cl922.  Heath. 

Primary  

Intermediate  

McFadden,  E.  B.  McFadden  English  series. 
Rand. 

Book  1.  cl925   

Book  2.  cl924   

Metcalf,  R.  C,  and  Rafter,  A.  L.  Language 

series.    Book  1.    Am.  Bk  

Moore,  A.  C.    A  second  book  for  non-English 
speaking  people.    Heath  .... 
O'Toole,  R.  M.    Practical  English  for  new 
Americans.  Heath. 
Intermediate  series.    cl921  .... 

Advanced  series.  cl923   

Pearson,  H.  C,  and  Kirchwey,  M.  F.  New 
essentials  of  English.    cl928.    Am.  Bk. 

Lower  grades  .  

Middle  grades  

Phillips,  E.  A.  G.,  and  Kidd,  C.  A.  English 
step  by  step.    cl927.  Ginn. 

Third  year  

Fourth  year  

Fifth  vear  

Potter/M.  C,  Jeschke,  H.,  and  Gillett,  H.  O. 
Oral  and  written  English.    Book  1.  cl917. 

Ginn  

Robbins,  E.  Phonetics  for  schools.  Sanborn, 
Scott,  Z.  E.,  Congdon,  R.  T.,  Peet,  H.  E.,  and 
Frazee,  L.  Language  games  and  stories. 
(The  open  door  language  series.  First 
book.)  cl928.  Houghton  .... 
Better  everyday  English.  (The  open  door 
language  series.  Second  book.)  cl927. 
Houghton  


Special  Eng- 
lish Classes. 
Special  Eng- 
lish Classes. 

IV 


III 

V 

I 

III 


III 

V 

IV 


Special 
English 
Classes. 


IV 
V 


III 

V 
VI 


IV 

II 


IV 
VI 


Speech  Improvement  and  Ungraded  Classes. 
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Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Grammar  and  Language. —  Concluded. 
Sheridan,  B.  M.,  Kleiser,  C,  and  Mathews, 
Speaking  and  writing  English.  San- 


A.  I. 

born. 
Book  1. 
Book  2. 
Book  3. 
Book  4. 


cl927. 
cl924 
cl926 
c!926 


ill. 


Taylor,  C.  R.,  and  Morss,  L.  K.    Vital  English. 
F.  M.  Ambrose. 
First  book,  elementary  composition.    cl919  . 
Intermediate  book.    cl926  .... 

Taylor,  C.  R.,  and  Tobey,  M.  E.  Vital  Eng- 
lish. Primary  book  for  lower  grades.  cl925. 
F.  M.  Ambrose  

Wohlfarth,  J.  H.  Self-help  English  lessons. 
First  book.    cl921.    World  Bk.  . 

Wohlfarth,  J.  H.,  and  Mahoney,  J.  J.  Self- 
help  English  lessons.  Second  book.  cl921. 
World  Bk.   

Young,  X.  J.,  and  Memmott,  F.  W.  Good  Eng- 
lish in  speaking  and  writing.  cl925.  Ap- 
plet on. 

Fourth  grade  

Fifth  grade  

Sixth  grade  

Reading. 
Five  little  friends.    cl922.  ill. 


Ginn. 
cl913. 


boy.  (Cuore); 
Rand 

ed.  bv  J.  H 


Adams,  S.  W. 

Macmillan  

/Esop.  Fables.  Ed.  by  J.  H.  Stickney. 
Alcott,  L.  M.    Little  men.    School  ed. 

ill.  Little  

Little  women.    Little  .      .      .      .  . 
Little  women.    School  ed.    cl915.  Little 
The  Louise  Alcott  reader.  Little 
Aldredge,  E.  M.,  and  McKee,  J.  F.    Wags  and 

Woofie.    cl928.    ill.  Ginn 
D'Amicis,  E.    The  heart  of  a 
trans,  by  S.  Jewett.  cl912. 
Andersen,  H.  C.    Fairy  tales; 
Stickney.  Ginn. 

First  series  

Second  series  

Andersen's  fairv  tales;  ed.  by  L.  Frazee. 
cl926.  ill.  Winston.  (The  Winston  Clear- 
Type  popular  classics.)  

Best  fairy  tales;  trans,  by  A.  C.  Henderson. 
Rand  

Selected  fairy  tales.    Clear  Type  Pub.  . 

Andress,  J.  M.  The  boys  and  girls  of  wake-up 
town.    cl924.  Ginn'  

Andress,  J.  M.,  and  Bragg,  M.  C.  The  sunshine 
school.    cl928.    ill.    Ginn  .... 


Ill 
IV 
V 
VI 


IV 

III 


IV 

V 

VI 


II 
III 

VI 
VI 
VI 
IV 


V 


IV 

III 

(Conservation  ] 
of  Eyesight  } 
Classes.  J 

IV 
II 


.57 
.54 
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Grades  I  to  VI.  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Reading. —  Continued. 
Andrews,  J.    Ten  boys  who  lived  on  the  road 

from  long  ago  to  now.    cl924.    Ginn  . 
Arnold,  S.  L.,  Bonney,  E.  C.,  and  Southworth, 
E.  F.    See  and  say  series.    Iroquois  Pub. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  

Teachers'  manuals  for  books  1,  2  and  3.  (One 

copy  for  each  teacher)  

Bailey,  C.  S.    For  the  children's  hour.  Milton 
Bradley  Co. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  

When  grandfather  was  a  boy.    cl928.  ill. 

Ginn  

Bailey,  R.  R.    Sure  pop  and  the  safety  scouts. 

World  Bk  

Baker,  C.  B.  and  E.  D.    Bobbs-Merrill  readers. 

Bobbs. 

Primer.  cl923   

First  reader.  cl924   

Second  reader  cl924   

Third  reader.  cl924   

Fourth  reader.  cl924   

Fifth  reader.  cl924   

Baker,  F.  T.,  and  Thorndike,  A.  H.  Everyday 

classics.  Macmillan 

Third  reader  

Fourth  reader  

Fifth  reader  

Sixth  reader  

Baker,  F.  T.,  Thorndike,  A.  H.,  and  Batchel- 

der,  M.    Everyday  classics.  Macmillan. 

Second  reader.  cl922   

Baldwin,  J.    Abraham  Lincoln.    Am.  Bk. 
An  American  book  of  golden  deeds.    Am.  Bk . 
Fifty  famous  people.    Am.  Bk. 
Fifty  famous  rides  and  riders.    Am.  Bk. 
Fifty  famous  stories  retold.    Am.  Bk. 
Four  great  Americans.    Am.  Bk. 
Robinson  Crusoe,  written  anew  for  children. 

cl905.    Am.  Bk  

School  reading  by  grades.    Am.  Bk. 

Fourth  year  

Fifth  year  

Stories  of  the  king.    cl910.    Am.  Bk.  . 

The  Golden  Fleece.    Am.  Bk  

Baldwin,  J.,  and  Bender,  I.  C.    Readers.  Am. 

Bk. 

First  reader  

Second  reader  

Third  reader  

Fourth  reader  

Fifth  reader  

Sixth  reader  . 


II 

III 

III 

III 

IV 


I 
I 

II 
III 
IV 
V 


IV 
IV 
V 
VI 


II 

VI 

IV 

V 

VI 

IV 

IV 

III 

IV 
VI 
VI 
V 


I 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT 


NO.  9. 


Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Reading. —  Continued. 
Baldwin,  J.,  and  Levengood,  W.  W.    Sailing  the 

seas,  the  log  of  Tom  Darke.    Am.  Bk. 
Barbour,  H.  B.    Old  English  tales  retold.  cl924 

ill.  Macmillan  

Barrie,  J.  M.    Peter  Pan  and  Wendy;  ed.  by  M. 

Byron.    cl926.    Scribner  .... 
Bender,  I.  C.    The  Bender  primer.  Merrill 
Beston,  H.  P.    The  firelight  fairy  book.  cl919. 

Little   

Bigham,  M.  A.    Fanciful  flower  tales.    Little  . 
Merry  animal  tales.    cl906.    ill.  Little 
Stories  of  Mother  Goose  village.    Rand  . 
More  Mother  Goose  village  stories.  cl922. 

Rand   

The  bad  little  rabbit  and  other  stories.  cl927. 

ill.  Little  

Bird,  G.  E.,  and  Starling,  M.  Historical  plays 
for  children.  Macmillan.  [Every  child 
series.] 

Blaisdell,    E.    A.    The  Kelpies.    School  ed. 

cl924.    ill.  Little  

The  rhyme  and  storv  second  reader.  cl929. 

ill.  Little  

Toy  town.  Schooled.  cl927.  ill.  Little  . 
Blaisdell,  E.  A.  and  M.  F.    Boy  Blue  and  his 

friends.  Little  

Child  life.    Primer.  Macmillan 
Child  life.    A  first  reader.    Macmillan  . 
Rhyme  and  story.    Primer.  Little 
Rhyme  and  story.    First  reader.  Little 
Child  life  in  tale  and  fable.    A  second  reader. 

MacmiUan  

Child  life  in  many  lands.    A  third  reader. 

Macmillan  

Child  life  in  literature.    A  fourth  reader. 

Macmillan  

Child  life.    A  fifth  reader.    Macmillan  . 
Blaisdell,  M.  F.    Bunny  rabbit's  diary.  School 

ed.    Little  .  

Cherry  tree  children.  Little  .... 
Pine  tree  playmates.    cl925.    Sanborn  . 

Polly  and  Dolly.  Little  

Pretty  Polly  Finders.    School  ed.  Little 
Tommy  Tinker's  book.    School  ed.    Little  . 

Twilight  town.  Little  

Bolenius,  E.  M.    The  boys'  and  girls'  readers. 

Houghton. 

Primer.  cl923   

First  reader.  cl923   

Second  reader.    cl923       .  . 

Third  reader.  cl923   

Fourth  reader.  cl919  

Fifth  reader.  c!919  


V 

VI 

IV 

I 

III 

IV 
IV 

III 
III 
II 

IV 

II 

II 
I 

II 

I 

I 

I 

I 

II 
III 

IV 
V 

II 

I 

I 

II 
II 
II 
II 


I 
I 

II 
II 

V 
VI 
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Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Reading. —  Continued. 

Bonser,  A.  E.  Exmoor  Star,  or  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  a  pony.    cl906.    Laidlaw  . 

Bouve,  P.  C.  Tales  of  the  Mayflower  children. 
cl927.    ill.    Marshall  Jones  .... 

Boyce,  E.  M.  Enunciation  and  articulation, 
rev.    Ginn  ...... 

Brown,  A.  F.    In  the  days  of  giants.  Houghton, 

Browne,  F.  The  wonderful  chair  and  the  tales 
it  told;  ed.  by  M.  V.  O'Shea.    Heath  . 

Bryant,  S.  C.  The  story  reader.  cl924.  ill. 
Houghton. 

Book  1   

Book  2  

Bryce,  C.  T.    Fables  from  afar.    Newson  . 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  reader.  Scribner 
Short  stories  for  little  folks.  Newson 
That's  why  stories.    Newson  .... 
Brvce,  C.  T.,  and  Hardy,  R.  L.  Playtime. 
(Newson     Readers,    Primer.)    cl927.  ill. 

Newson  

Good  Times.    (Newson  Readers,  Book  1.) 

cl927.    ill.  Newson  

The  open  door.    (Newson  Readers,  Book  2.) 

cl927.    ill.  Newson  

Bryce,  C.  T.,  Hardy,  R.  L.,  and  Turpin,  E. 
Storvland.    (Newson    Readers,   Book  3.) 

cl927.    ill.  Newson  

Bryce,  C.  T.,  and  Spaulding,  F.  E.  Aldine 
readers.  Newson. 

Primer.    cl916.  rev.  

Book  1.    cl916.  rev  

Book  2.    cl918.  rev  

Book  3.    cl918.  rev  

Aldine  sixth  grade  reader.    Newson  . 
Buckwalter,  G.     Buckwalter's  fifth  reader. 

Simmons-Peckham  Co  

Buffington,  B.  E.,  Weimer,  T.,  and  Jones,  R.  G. 

The  circus  reader.    cl909.    Sanborn  . 
Bullard,  F.  L.    Tad  and  his  father.  Little 
Burchill,  G.,  Ettinger,  W.  L.,  and  Shimer,  E.  D. 
The  progressive  road  to  reading.  Enlarged 
ed. 

Book  1.    cl920.  Silver  

Book  2.    cl920.  Silver  

Introductory  Book  3.    cl924.    rev.    Silver  . 

Book  3.    cl920.  Silver  

Introductory  Book  4.    cl920.  Silver 

Book  4.    cl920.  Silver  

Book  5.    cl920.  Silver  

Book  6.    cl921.  Silver  

Burgess,    N.    S.     The    happyland  reader. 

cl923.    ill.  Noble  

The  storvland  reader.    c!923.    ill.    Noble  . 


VI 
V 

III 

V 

IV 


I 

II 
III 
II 
I 

II 


I 
I 

II 
III 


I 
I 

II 
III 

VI 


I 

VI 


I 
I 

II 
II 
III 
III 

V 
VI 

II 
II 


Ungraded  and  special  English  classes. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Reading. —  Continued. 
Burgess,  T.  W.,    Mother  West  Wind's  animal 
friends.    Little        .  .... 
Mother  West  Wind's  children.    School  ed. 
Little  . 

Mother  West  Wind's  neighbors.    School  ed. 

Little   

Old  Mother  West  Wind.  Little 
Burk,  E.  E.,  and  Smith,  C.  J.    Easy  road  to 
reading.    Lyons  and   Carnahan.  (Nature 
and  life  series.) 

Primer  

First  reader  

Second  reader  

Burnett,  F.  H.    Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.  Scrib- 

ner  

Burt,  M.  E.,  and  Cable,  N.  B.    The  Eugene 

Field  Books.  Scribner  

Burton,  A.  H.    Four  American  patriots.  Am. 

Bk  

Buswell,  G.  T.,  and  Wheeler,  W.  H.  The  silent 
reading  hour.  Wheeler. 

Second  reader.    cl923.  ill  

Third  reader.  cl923   

Canfield,  W.    The  White  Seneca.  Dutton 
Caroll,  M.     How  Marjory  helped.    Lothrop  . 
Carroll,  C.  F.,  and  Brooks,  S.  C.    The  Brooks 

primer.    Applet  on  

First  reader  

Second  reader  

Third  reader  

A  reader  for  the  fourth  grade  .... 
A  reader  for  the  fifth  grade  .... 
A  reader  for  the  sixth  grade  .... 
Carroll,  L.    Alice's  adventures  in  wonderland. 

cl918.    ill.    Am.  Bk  

Ginn      .      .      .      .  .  .- 

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Rand  

Chamberlin,  J.  E.    John  Brown;  ed.  by  M.  A. 

DeW.  Howe.  Small.  (Beacon  biographies.) 
Chambers,  R.  W.    Hide  and  seek  in  forest-land. 

Appleton  

Chance,  L.  M.    Little  folks  of  many  lands. 

Ginn  

Chesnutt,  C.  W.  Frederick  Douglass;  ed.  by 
M.  A.  DeW.  Howe.  Small.  (Beacon  biog- 
raphies.)   

Chiesa,  C.  D.    The  three  of  Salu.    cl923.  ill. 

World  Bk  

Clarke,  R.  A.    Paul  in  picture  land.    cl923.  ill. 

Little   

The  crack  in  the  dish  and  other  fables.  cl922. 
Little  


Ill 

IV 

III 
IV 


I 
I 

II 
IV 
VI 
VI 


III 

V 

VI 

VI 

I 
I 

II 
III 

IV 
VI 
VI 

VI 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 

VI 

IV 

III 


VI 

V 

III 
III 
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Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Reading. —  Continued. 
S.    The  prince   and  the 


pauper. 


and  E.    Arlo  School  ed.  Arlo 


Co. 


Clemens, 

Harper 
Cobb,  B.  B. 

Pub.  Co  

Clematis.  cl917.  ill.  Arlo  Pub. 
Dan's  boy.  cl926.  Arlo  Pub.  Co.  . 
Who  knows.  With  accompanying  key.  cl924. 

ill.    Arlo  Pub.  Co  

Coe,  I.  and  D.,  and  Christie,  A.    Story  hour 

readers.    Am.  Bk. 

Revised  primer.    cl923.  ill  

Book  1.    cl923.    rev.  ill  

Book  2.    cl923.    rev.  ill  

Book  3.    cl923.    rev.  ill  

Coe,  F.  E.,  ed.    The  Louisa  Alcott  story  book. 

Little   

Coleman,  B.  B.,  Uhl,  W.  L.,  and  Hosic,  J.  F. 

The  pathway  to  reading. 
Primer.    cl925.    ill.  . 
First  reader.    cl925.  ill. 
Second  reader.    cl925.  ill. 
Third  reader.    cl925.  ill. 
Fourth  reader.    cl926.  ill. 
Fifth  reader.    cl926.    ill.  , 
Sixth  reader.    cl926.  ill. 
Collodi,  C.    Pinocchio;  ed. 

Trans,  from  the  Italian. 


Silver. 


by  S.  G 
c!923. 


The  Atlantic 


Firman. 
Winston, 
Readers. 


Condon,  R.  J.,  ed. 
cl926.  Little. 
Book  1.    The  understanding  prince  . 

Book  2.    High  and  far  

Book  3.    The  wonderful  tune  .... 
Crane,  W.  I.,  and  Wheeler,  W.  H.  Wheeler's 
graded  literary  readers  with  interpretations. 
Wheeler. 

A  fourth  reader  

A  fifth  reader  

Crommelin,  E.  G.    Famous  legends.  Century, 
Dale,  E.  E.    Tales  of  the  tepee.    cl920.  Heath, 
Dale,  J.  T.    Heroes  and  great  hearts.    Heath  . 
Davidson,  I.,  and  Anderson,  C.  J.    The  Lincoln 
readers.    Laurel  Bk. 

Primer.  cl926.  ill. 
.  First  reader.  cl926. 

Second  reader.  cl926 

Third  reader.  cl922. 

Fourth  reader.  cl922 

Fifth  reader.  cl923. 

Sixth  reader.  c!923. 


Dawson,  J. 

Ginn 


ill.  . 
,  ill. 

ill. 
.  ill. 
ill.  . 
ill.  . 


The  boys  and  girls  of  garden  city 


IV 
III 
IV 


Special 
Classes. 


I 
I 

II 
III 


I 
I 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 

IV 


IV 

V 

VI 


V 

VI 

IV 

V 

VI 


I 
I 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VI 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT 


NO.  9. 


Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Reading. —  Continued. 
DeFoe,  D.    Robinson  Crusoe.    Hoyt  ed.  Edu- 
cational Pub  

Robinson  Crusoe;  ed.  by  L.  B.  Peck.  cl925. 
ill.      Winston.      [The  Winston  clear-type 

popular  classics.]  

The  life  and  strange  surprising  adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe;    ed.  by  W.  P.  Trent. 

Ginn  

Dickens,  C.  A  Christmas  carol;  ed.  by  E.  K. 
Broadus.      Scott.       [The   Lake  English 

clcLSSlCS  ] 

Dillingham,  E.  T.,  and  Emerson,  A.    fell  it 

again  stories.  Ginn  

Dodge,  M.  M.    Hans  Brinker.    Scribner  . 
Doheny,  M.  A.    Play  awhile.  Little 
Dootson,  L.  L.    A  riddle  book.    cl925.  Rand, 
Dopp,  K.  E.    Bobbv  and  Betty  at  plav.  cl927. 

ill.  Rand  

Bobby  and  Betty  in  the  country.    cl926.  ill. 

Rand  

Bobby  and  Betty  with  the  workers.  cl923. 

ill.  Rand  

Dunlop,  A.,  and  Jones,  R.  G.    Playtime  stories. 

Am.  Bk  

Dunn,  F.  W.,  Baker,  F.  T.,  and  Thorndike,  A.  H. 
Evervday  classics.  Macmillan. 

Primes    cl922.  ill  

First  reader.  cl922   

Dyer,  F.  B.,  and  Brady,  M.  J.  The  Merrill 
readers.  Merrill. 

Primer  

First  reader  

Second  reader  ' 

Third  reader  

Fourth  reader  

Fifth  reader  

Dyer,  R.  O.    Stories  from  a  mouse  hole.  Little, 
Eastman,  C.    Indian  child  life.  Little 
Eastman,  C.  A.  and  E.  G.    Smoky  Day's  wig- 
wam evenings.    Little    .      .  . 
Eddy,  S.  J.    Friends  and  helpers.    Ginn  . 
Edson,  A.  W.,  and  Laing,  M.  E.  Working 
together.    cl925.    Sanborn  .... 
Edson-Laing  readers.    Book  5.  Sanborn 
EggIeston,E.    Hoosier schoolboy.    Scribner  . 
Stories  of  American  life  and  adventure.  Am. 

Bk.     .      .  .  

Stories  of  great  Americans  for  little  Americans. 

Am.  Bk  

Ellingwood,  L.  B.    Cubby  bear.    cl927.  ill. 

Ginn  

Elson,  W.  H.,  and  Keck,  C.  M.  Elson  reader. 
Book  5.  cl920.  [Revision  of  Elson-gram- 
mar  school  reader.    Book  1.1  Scott 


Grades. 


VI 
VI 

VI 

IV 
VI 

II 
I 

I 

III 

II 

I 


I 
I 

II 
III 

IV 
V 

III 

VI 

V 
IV 

IV 
VI 
VI 

IV 

IV 

II 


VI 
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C\ r>  triTC    T    Tn    VT     TxTfT  TTQTV17 
V_TK  AUtiS   Jl     L(J  lINV^LiUolvrj. 

flro  Hoc 

Approximate 
Price. 

Reading. —  Continued. 

Elson,  W.  H.,  and  Kelly,  E.  R.  Child-Library 

readers.  Scott. 

Book  3.    cl925.  ill  

Ill 

$0.57 

Book  4.    el924.  ill  

V 

.60 

Fl«r»n    W   TT     qnrl  Piinkpl  T,   E  Chilrl-T.ihrqrv 

IcaUClS.       UtUU  . 

Primpr  p1Q?2 

I 

Rnnk  1  r1Q24 

ix 

.  rfcO 

Book  2.  cl925 

II 

.51 

Elson  readers.    cl920.    Scott  . 

Primer.    [Revision  of  Elson-Runkel  primer.] 

I 

.42 

Book  1.    [Revision  of  Elson  primary  school 

I 

.45 

Book  2.    [Revision  of  Elson  primary  school 

reader.    Book  2.]  

II 

.51 

Book  3.    [Revision  of  Elson  primary  school 

III 

.57 

Book  4.    [Revision  of  Elson  primary  school 

reader.    Book  4.]  . 

V 

.60 

Ettinger,  W.  L.,  Shimer,  E.  D.,  and  O'Regan, 

J.  J.    The  progressive  road  to  silent  reading. 

Fifth  year.    cl923.    Silver  .... 

VI 

.83 

cwiiiv^,  o.  xx.    j acK-diidpcb.  xieain 

VT 
V  1 

A  A  Q 

.448 

T-T  /"ill  fTh  4"  f\  ir\ 

V  1 

OO A  *  .  OKO+ 

Tn^lrcinonoc     *"-r»rl     the*    noa^o    orrrr       n1Q9fi  ill 
O  <XL/lvdlld  pco    ixlltl     011c    pcdLc    egg.      Cli/^O.  111. 

Winston 

VT 
V  1 

QO 
.  Oi) 

rdsAcii,  o.  xx.    x>edcoii  primer,  vjiiin 

T 

1 

A  ET 

.  45 

1  r\p  novi"   Moqpati  j~ivi TYl iir  (linn 

x  xit;  new  x>edcon  primer,  ljiiiii 

T 

.54 

xjcdcoii  nisi  reauer.    vjiiin  .... 

T 
J 

.45 

xjedcun  lnirouucioxj  oecoiiu  ieauer.  rvinmai 

Trkllr  taloc  f^tinn 

TT 
J  1 

A  O 

.  48 

KpQ^ATI   CO/^^nrl   roOnDT  1.111T1 

XJcdHJll  ocCUilU.  Icdtlcl.       VJlIlll  .... 

TT 
J  1 

A  O 

.  48 

XJCdLUll  1 11 11  CI  Icdtlcl.      vJlllll  .... 

TTT 
ill 

.51 

x>eacon  louriii  reauer.    ijriiiii  .... 

V 

.  57 

\\r*  q  Of\n  fittn  voorlov  inn 

JJCdLUii  111  1 11  ledtiei.      Olllll  .... 

VT 
VI 

.  60 

FlVIH     W    T       The"  TTi'plrl  nrimor        r>1Q91  Tiinn 

■  iciu,  v> .  x.     x lit;  x  leiu.  pinner,    ciyzi.  vjinn, 

T 
1 

.45 

Trip  Piplrl  first  raaAor      o1Q91       ill  Hinn 

x iit;  x  ieiu  mot  reauer.    ciyzi.    in.  tjinn 

T 
J 

.48 

TVlP   T-Tiplrl   «ppr»nrl  ronrlor       r>1Q99       ill  flinn 
x  nc   i.  iciu  otCLHlU.  IcaUci  .      <).'__.      111.  Vjrlllll, 

TT 
1  1 

.48 

x iit?  x  ieiu  auvaiiLeu  second  reaoer.  ciyz4. 

ill  flinn 

TT 
II 

.54 

x ue  r  leiu  iniru  reaoer.    civz^t.    ill.  mnn 

TTT 
III 

.60 

The  Field  fourth  reader.    cl925.    ill.  Ginn, 

IV 

.63 

The  Field  fifth  reader.    cl925.    ill.  Ginn 

y 

.  00 
.69 

The  Field  sixth  reader.    cl926.    ill.    Ginn  '. 

VI 

Field,  W.  T.,  and  Martin,  K.    The  Field-Martin 

primer.    cl925.    Ginn  . 

I 

.45 

Firman,  S.  G.,  and  Gehres,  E.  M.    The  new 

Winston  primer.    cl928.    ill.    Winston  . 

I 

.45 

The  new  Winston  first  reader.    cl928.  ill. 

Winston  

I 

.45 

The  new  Winston  second  reader.    cl929.  ill. 

Winston  .... 

II 

.51 

*  Paper. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Reading. —  Continued. 
Firman,  S.  G.,  and  Genres,  E.  M.    The  new 
Winston  third  reader.  cl929.  ill.  Winston. 

Firman,  S.  G.,  and  Maltby,  E.  H.  Winston 
primer.    Clear  Type  Pub.  Committee 

Winston  first  reader.    Clear  Type  Pub.  Com- 
mittee   

Fourth  reader.    cl918.  Winston 
Fifth  reader.    cl918.  Winston 
Foster,  M.  H.,  and  Cummings,  M.  H.  Asgard 

stories.  Silver  

Fox,  F.   M.    Little  bear  stories.    cl924.  ill. 

Rand  

Free,  M.,  and  Tread  well,  H.  T.  Reading  litera- 
ture.   Row,  Peterson  &  Co. 

Primer  

First  reader  

Second  reader  . 

Third  reader  

Fourth  reader  

Fifth  reader  

Freeman,  F.  N.,  Storm,  G.  E.,  Johnson,  E.  M., 
and  French,  W.  C.  Child  story  readers. 
Lvons  &  Carnahan. 

Primer.    cl927.  ill  

First  reader.  cl927   

Third  reader.    cl927.  ill  

Frentz,  E.  W.    Uncle  Zeb  and  his  friends. 

[Schooled.]    cl919.    Little  . 
Fuller,  S.    An  illustrated  primer.  Heath 
Gale,  E.    Circus  animals.    cl924.  Rand 
Garis,  H.  R.    The  Uncle  Wiggily  book.  cl927. 

ill.    Applet  on  

Gerwig,  G.  W.    Washington,  the  voung  leader. 

cl923.    Scribner      .      .  . 
Gordon,  E.  K.,  and  Stockard,  M.    New  series  of 
Gordon  readers.  Heath. 

Primer.  cl917  

First  reader.  cl917  

Second  reader.  cl91S  

Third  reader.  cl918  

Fourth  reader.  cl918  

Greene,  F.  N.    Legends  of  King  Arthur  and  his 
court.    Ginn     ....  .  . 

Grimm,  J.    Fairy  tales;  ed.  by  J.  H.  Fassett. 
Macmillan.    [Macmillan's  pocket  classics.] 
Fairv  tales;  ed.  by  S.  E.  Wiltse.  Ginn. 

Part  1  

Part  2  

Fairv  tales.    cl923.    ill.  Ginn. 

Part  1  

Part  2  


Ill 

so 

54 

Conservation  1 

of  Eyesight  [ 

1 

15 

Classes.  ] 

Conservation ' 

of  Eyesight  • 

1 

40 

Classes. 

IV 

1 

.59 

V 

.60 

VI 

.48 

III 

.64 

I 
I 

II 
III 

IV 

V 


I 
I 

III 

V 

I 

III 
III 

VI 


I 
I 

II 
III 

IV 
VI 
IV 

III 
III 

IV 
IV 
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Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Reading. —  Continued. 
Grimm,  J.  and  W.    Fairv  tales;  ed.  by  O.  Lowe. 

cl924.    ill.  Winston  

Grover,  E.  O.    Overall  boys.    Rand  . 

The  Overall  boys  in  Switzerland.    cl916.  ill. 

Rand  

Sunbonnet  babies.  Rand  

The  sunbonnet  babies  in  Italy.    cl922.  ill. 

Rand  .      .  .  

Hale,  E.  E.,  Jr.    James  Russell  Lowell;  ed.  by 

M.    A.    DeW.    Howe.     Small.  [Beacon 

biographies.]  

Hale,  L.  P.    Peterkin  papers.  Houghton 
Hall,  F.  A.    Homeric  stories.    Am.  Bk. 
Hallock,  E.  B.    In  those  days.  Macmillan. 

[Every  child  series.]  

Hanthorn,    A.     Billy    boy's    book.  cl927. 

Sanborn   

Harding,  M.  B.    The  children's  own  book 

of  letters   and  stories.    cl926.  Marshall 

Jones  

Hardy,     M.    Surprise    stories.    cl926.  ill. 

Wheeler  

Wag  and  Puff.    cl926.    ill.    Wheeler  . 
Harper,  W.,  and  Hamilton,  A.  J.    Pleasant  path- 
ways.   cl928.    ill.    Macmillan  . 
Winding  roads.    cl928.    ill.  Macmillan 
Harris,  A.  L.    Eugene  Field  reader.  cl922. 

Scribner  

Harris,  A.  Van  S.    Favorites  from  fairyland. 

Harper  

Hartwell,  E.  C.    Story  hour  readings.  cl921. 

Am.  Bk. 

Fourth  year  

Fifth  year  

Harvey,  G.  C.,  ed.    Robin  Hood.    cl923.  ill. 

Winston     .      .      .  . 
Hawthorne,    N.     Grandfather's    chair;  ed. 
by  H.  H.  Kingsley.    [Macmillan's  pocket 

classics.]  

Stories  from  Hawthorne.  Macmillan 
Tanglewood  tales.    Houghton  .... 

Macmillan  

True   stories.    Houghton.    [Riverside  litera- 
ture series.]  

The  wonder  book.    Houghton  .... 

Macmillan  

Hayes,  I.  I.  Cast  away  in  the  cold.  Lothrop. 
Headley,  E.  A.    How  other  people  travel.  cl926. 

ill.  Rand  

Heath  readers,  The.  Heath. 

Primer  

First  reader  •  . 

Second  reader  

Third  reader  


Ill 
I 

III 
I 

III 


VI 
II 
VI 

III 
I 

V 

I 
I 

III 

V 

II 
III 


V 
VI 

VI 


VI 
VI 
VI 


V 
IV 


VI 
IV 

I 
I 

II 
III 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Approximat 
Price. 


Reading. —  Continued. 
Heath  readers,  The.  Heath. 

Fourth  reader  .... 

Fifth  reader  

Hervey,  W.  L.,  and  Hix,  M. 
readers.  Longmans. 

New  primer.    cl922  . 

Practice  primer 

New  first  reader.    cl922  . 

Introductory  second  reader 

Introductory  third  reader  . 

New  third  reader.  cl926. 

Introductory  fourth  reader 

Fifth  reader  .... 

Sixth  reader  .... 


The  Horace  Mann 


Hoi  brook,  F.    Book  of  nature  myths.  Hough- 
ton   

The  Hiawatha  primer.    Houghton  ... 
Holmes,  0.  W.    Grandmother's  story  and  other 
poems.    My  hunt  after  the  captain,  and 
other  papers.  Houghton.    [Riverside  litera- 
ture series.]  

Horn,  E.,  Cutright,  P.,  and  Horn,  M.  D.  The 
learn  to  study  readers.    First  lessons  in 
learning  to  study.    cl926.  Ginn 
Horn,  E.,  and  McBroom,  M.    The  learn  to  study 
readers.  Ginn. 

Book  2.  cl924   

Book  3.  cl925   

Horn,  E.,  and  Moscrip,  R.  M.    The  learn  to 

study  readers.    Book  4.    cl926.  Ginn 
Horn,  E.,  and  Shields,  G.    The  learn  to  study 

readers.    Book  1.    cl924.    Ginn  .  . 
Horn,  E.,  Snedakar,  M.,  and  Goodykoontz,  B. 
The  learn  to  study  readers.    Book  5.    c  1926. 

Ginn  

Horsford,  I.  M.  Stories  of  our  holidays.  Silver. 
Horton,  E.   A  group  of  famous  women.  Heath. 
Horton,    E.,    and    Carey,    A.  Horton-Carey 
readers.    cl927.    ill.  *  Heath. 

Book  2  

Book  3   .  .  

Book  4  

Howard,  I.  M.  and  M.,  and  Hawthorne,  A. 
The  language  garden.    cl924.    ill.  Mac- 

millan  

Howe,  W.  D.,  Pritchard,  M.  T.,  and  Brown,  E. 
V.    The  Howe  Readers.  Scribner. 

A  primer  

A  first  reader  

A  second  reader    .      .      .  .  . 

A  third  reader  

Howells,  W.  D.    Boy  life;    ed.  by  P.  Chubb. 
Harper  


IV 
V 


I 
I 
I 

II 

III 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

II 
I 


-VI 


III 

IV 


II 


VI 

II 

VI 


II 
III 

IV 


III 


I 
I 

II 
III 

VI 


$0 . 77 
.74 


.51 

.51 

.51 

.54 

.64 

.67 

.70 

.768 

.80 

.544 
.672 

*.224  ea. 
.f.352  ea. 


.48 

.54 
.60 

.66 

,48 


,72 
48 
80 


,64 

.672 

,704 


,60 


.48 
.48 
544 
608 

56 
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Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Reading. —  Continued. 
Huber,  M.  B.,  Bruner,  H.  B.,  and  Curry,  C.  M. 
The  poetry  book.    cl926.    ill.  Rand. 

Book  1  

Book  2   .      .      .      .  ~  

Book  3  

Book  4  

Book  5  

Book  6  

Hungerford,  F.    Dandie.    cl924.  Rand 
Hyer,  H.  VonK.    On  shiny  wings.    cl926.  ill. 

Marshall  Jones  

Jackson,  H.H.    Nelly's  silver  mine.  Little 
Jewett,  S.  O.    Betty  Leicester.  Houghton 
Betty  Leicester's  Christmas.  Houghton 
Play  days.    Houghton.    [Riverside  literature 

series.]  

Johnson,  M.  H.     Dot    and    David.  cl926. 

Am.  Bk  

Johnston,  E.  L.,  and  Barnum,  M.  D.    Book  of 

plays  for  little  actors.    Am.  Bk.  . 
Johonnot,  J.    Grandfather's  stories.    Am.  Bk. 
Kendall,  C.  X.,  and  Stevens,  M.  P.   The  Ken- 
dall series  of  readers.  Heath. 

Third  reader  

Fourth  reader  

Kendall,  C.  N.,  and  Townsend,  C.  I.  The  Ken- 
dall series  of  readers.  Heath. 

Primer  

First  reader  

Second  reader  

Ketchum,  I.  A.,  and  Rice,  A.  L.    The  land  of 

play.    cl926.    ill.    Ginn  . 
Kingsley,  C.    The  heroes,  or  Greek  fairy  tales; 
ed.    by    C.    A.    McMurry.  Macmillan. 
[Macmillan's  pocket  classics.] 
Water  babies,    rev.    Ginn  .... 
Kleiser,  C,  Ettinger,  W.  L.,  and  Shimer,  E.  D. 
Progressive  road  to  reading.    Story  steps. 

Silver  .   

Knight,   M.    Dramatic  reader  for  grammar 
grades.    Am.  Bk.     .      .  ... 

Laing,  M.  E.,  and  Edson,  A.  W.    Busy  folk. 

cl925.    ill.  Sanborn  

Lend  a  hand.    cl925.    ill.  Sanborn 
Neighbors.    cl925.    ill.    Sanborn  . 
Work  and  play.    cl924.    ill.    Sanborn  . 
Lamb,  C.    Adventures  of  Ulysses.    Ginn  . 

Heath  

Lamb,  C.  and  M.     Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

[Riverside  literature  series.]  Houghton 
Lane,  M.  A.  L.,  ed.    The  Arabian  nights  enter- 
tainments,   rev.  Ginn  


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

III 

IV 
V 
VI 
VI 

II 
II 

IV 
IV 


III 

IV 


VI 

V 


IV 

II 
II 
III 
I 

VI 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive, 


Approximate 
Price. 


Reading. —  Continued. 
Lang,  A.  J.,  ed.    The  blue  true  story  book. 

Longmans  

The  red  true  story  book.  Longmans 
The  snow  man  and  other  stories.  Longmans, 
LaRue,  M.  G.    In  animal  land.    cl924.  ill 

Macmillan  

The  Billv  Bang  book.  cl927.  ill.  Macmillan, 
The  F-U-N  book.    cl923.    iU.  Macmillan. 
Under    the    story    tree.    cl923.    ill.  Mac- 
millan   

Lefferts,  W.    American  leaders.    Lippincott.  . 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Lewis,  E.    The  princess  and  the  goblin.  cl913. 

Lippincott  

Lewis,  W.  D.,  and  Rowland,  A.  L.    The  silent 
reader.    Second  reader.    Clear  Type  Pub. 

Committee  

The  silent  readers.  Winston. 

Fourth  reader  

Fifth  reader  

Sixth  reader  

Lewis,  W.  D.,  Rowland,  A.  L.,  and  Genres,  E. 
H.  M.    The  silent  readers.    Third  reader. 

cl923.    ill.  Winston  

Lindsay,  M.    Mother  stories.  Milton 
Longfellow,  H.  W.    The  children's  hour  and 
other  poems.    Houghton.    (Riverside  litera- 
ture series)       ...  ... 

The  song  of  Hiawatha;  ed.  t>y  E.  J.  Fleming. 
[Macmillan's  pocket  classics.] 
Lowe,  0.,ed.    The  Arabian  nights.    cl924.  ill. 

Winston  

Lowell,  D.  0.  S.    Jason's  quest.  Lothrop 
Lucia,  R.    Peter  and  Polly  in  autumn.    Am.  Bk, 
Peter  and  Polly  in  spring.    cl915.    Am.  Bk. 
Peter  and  Polly  in  summer.    Am.  Bk. 
Peter  and  Polly  in  winter.    Am.  Bk. 
Mabie,  H.  W.    Fairy  tales  every  child  should 
know.    Grosset  ...... 

Norse  stories.  Rand  

Macdonald,  G.    Stories  for  Little  Folks  —  At 
the  Back  of  the  North  Wind;  ed;  by  E.  Lewis 

Lippincott  

Mace,  W.  H.    Lincoln,  a  man  of  the  people. 
Rand  .      .      .      .  . 
Washington,  a  Virginia  cavalier.  Rand 
Manly,  J.  M.,  and  Griswold,  S.  E.  Good 
reading.    cl926.    ill.  Scribner. 

Primer  

First  reader  


V 

SO.  58 

VI 

.64 

III 

.54 

II 

.60 

III 

.63 

I 

.51 

I 

.57 

VI 

.74 

VI 

.74 

III 

.60 

'Conservation  ] 

of  Eyesight  [ 

3.00 

Classes.  J 

IV 

.59 

V 

.62 

VI 

.63 

III 

.54 

II 

.94 

IV 

IV 

IV 
VI 
IV 

III 

II 

III 

III 

VI 


IV 

VI 
VI 


224*;  .448f 

.40 

.60 
.90 
.45 
.45 
.45 
.45 

.75 

.64 


60 

52 
52 


.48 
.512 
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Grades  I  to  VI  Inclusive. 

Grades. 

Approximate 
Price. 

Reading. —  Continued. 

Manly,  J.  M.,  Rickert,  E.,  and  Leubrie,  N. 

Good  reading.  Scribner. 

Second  reader.    cl926.  ill  

II 

$0,544 

Third  reader.    cl926.  ill  

III 

.608 

Fourth  reader.    cl927.  ill  

IV 

.672 

Fifth  reader.    cl928.  ill  

V 

.704 

Sixth  reader.    cl928.  ill  

VI 

.704 

Marden,  0.  S.    Stories  from  life.    Am.  Bk. 

VI 

.45 

"Winning  out.  Lothrop  

VI 

1.17 

Martin,  F.  E.,  and  Davis,  G.  M.  Firebrands. 
(School  edition.)    Little  .... 

V 

.60 

Martineau,  H.    Crofton  boys.  Heath 

IV 

.55 

The  peasant  and  the  prince.  Houghton 

VI 

.352*;  .448f 

The  peasant  and  the  prince;   ed.  by  S.  C. 

Brvant.    rev.  Ginn  

V 

.51 

May,  S.    Little  grandfather.  Lothrop 

IV 

.50 

Little  grandmother.    Lothrop  .... 

IV 

.50 

McElrov,  M.  J.,  and  Younge,  J.  0.    The  squirrel 

tree.    cl927.    Am.  Bk  

I 

.36 

McManus,  H.  T.,  and  Haaren,  J.  H.  The 
natural  method  readers.  Scribner. 

A  primer.    cl914.  ill  

I 

.48 

A  first  reader.    cl914.  ill  

I 

.512 

A  second  reader.    cl915.  ill  

II 

.576 

A  third  reader.    cl916.  ill  

III 

.608 

A  fourth  reader.    cl917.  ill  

IV 

.64 

A  fifth  reader.    cl918.  ill  

VI 

.672 

Merchant,  E.  L.,  comp.    King  Arthur  and  his 

knights.    [The  Winston  Clear-Type  Popular 

classics.]    cl927.    ill.    Winston  . 

VI 

.66 

Meyer,  Z.    Field  and  tree.    cl923.    ill.  Little, 

II 

.56 

Under  the  maple  tree.    cl927.    ill.  Little 

II 

.56 

Mickens,  C.  W.,  and  Robinson,  L.  Mother 

Goose  reader.  Silver  

I 

.45 

Miller,  S.  A.,  and  Hughes,  J.  L.    Midway  read- 

ers.   cl920.    Laidlaw  Bros. 

Book  1  

IV 

.69 

Book  2  . 

IV 

.72 

Book  3  .... 

IV 

.75 

Minor,  R.    Fun  at  Sunnvside  Farm.  cl928. 
ill.    Ginn  .... 

III 

.54 

Moores,  C.  W.    Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
boys  and  girls.    Houghton  .... 

VI 

.256*; .384f 

Morcomb,  M.  E.    Red  feather  stories,  a  book  of 

Indian  life  and  tales  for  little  readers.  [Long 

ago  series.]    Lvons  &  Carnahan  . 

II 

.50 

Mott,  S.  M.,  and  Chubb,  P.    Indoors  and  out. 

Scribner  

I 

.48 

Mulock,  Miss.    The  little  lame  prince.  cl928. 

ill.  Winston  

IV 

.39 

The  little  lame  prince.    Clear  Type  Pub.  Com- 
mittee ... 

fConservation 
]    of  Eyesight 

1.75 

(  Classes. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Reading. —  Continued. 
Murray,    C.    The   new   wide-awake  readers. 
cl929.  Little. 
Wide  awake  junior.    An  easy  primer.    cl929,  I 

First  reader  I 

Second  reader  II 

Third  reader  Ill 

Fourth  reader,    ill.  .      .      .      .  .IV 

Newton,  C.  C.  Once  upon  a  time  in  Connecti- 
cut.   Houghton  VI 

Noyes,  M.  B.    Twilight  stories.    cl920.  Sim- 

mons-Peckham  IV 

The  tree  fairy.    cl919.    rev.    Trans.  Sim- 

mons-Peckham  IV 

Noves,  M.  I.,  and  Guild,  K.  L.    Sunshine  primer. 

Ginn  I 

O'Kane,  W.  C.    Farm  reader  series,  farm  life, 
Jim  and  Peggy   at   Meadowbrook  farm. 
Macmillan        ........  IV 

Olmstead,  E.  G.,  and  Grant,  E.  B.    Ned  and 

Nan  in  Holland.    Row,  Peterson  ...  I 
Oswell,  K.  F.    Stories  grandmother  told.  Mac- 
millan.   [Every  child  series.]  ....  Ill 

Ouida  (pseud,  of  L.  De  La  Ramee).  The  Child 
of  Urbino;  ed.  by  S.  D.  Jenkins.  Educa- 
tional Pub  Ill 

Nurnberg   stove    (with   Dog   of  Flanders). 

Houghton  IV 

The  Nurnberg  stove  and  other  stories;  ed. 
by  O.  Lowe.    cl924.    Ginn  .      .      .      .  V 
Patch,  E.  M.    Little  gatewavs  to  science,  bird 
stories.    cl921.    Little  .      .      .      .      .  V 
Little  gatewavs  to  science,  hexapod  stories. 

cl920.    Little  IV 

Peabody,  J.  P.    Old  Greek  folk-stories  told 

anew.    Houghton  IV 

Peck,  L.  B.    Near  and  far  stories.    Little        .  Ill 
Pennell,  M.  E.,  and  Cusack,  A.  M.  Happy 
children  readers.    Books  1  and  2.  cl927. 

ill.    Ginn  I 

The  children's  own  readers.  cl929.  ill.  Ginn.  . 

Friends.    A  primer  I 

Book  1  I 

Book  2  II 

Book  3  Ill 

Book  4   IV 

Perdue,  H.  A.    How  other  children  live.  cl927. 

Rand  HI 

Perkins,  F.  0.,  ed.    Peter  pan,  the  boy  who 

would  never  grow  up  to  be  a  man.  Silver  .  IV 
Perkins,   L.   F.    The   Dutch  twins.  Primer. 

Houghton  I 

The  Dutch  twins.  Houghton  ....  Ill 
The  French  twins.  Houghton  ....  VI 
The  Japanese  twins.    Houghton      .      .      .  IV 


*  Paper. 
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Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Reading. —  Continued. 
Perkins,  L.  F.,  continued. 
The  Japanese  twins.    Clear  Type  Pub.  Com- 


mittee 


Houghton  . 
Houghton  . 
A  week  with 

Houghton. 


Edu- 


The  Scotch  twins.    cl919.  ill. 
The  Spartan  twins.    cl918.  ill 
Pitman,  J.  A.,  and  Dearborn,  B.  J. 

Andy.    cl928.    ill.    Ginn  . 
Powers,  E.  M.    A  Dickens  reader 
[Riverside  literature  series  205, 
Pratt,  M.  L.    Stories  of  colonial  children. 

cational  Pub  

Prescott,  D.  R.    A  day  in  a  colonial  home;  ed. 

by  J.  C.  Dana.  cl921.  Marshall  Jones  Co. 
Price,  L.  L.    Lads  and  lassies  of  other  days. 

Silver  

Prout,  F.  J.,  Baumeister,  E.,  Mischler,  N.,  and 
Renner,  H.  Thought  test  readers.  cl924. 
ill.    University  Pub. 

First  grade  

Second  grade  

Prout,  F.  J.,  Baumeister,  E.,  and  Renner,  H. 
Thought  test  readers.    Primer.    cl926.  ill. 

Univ.  Pub.  

Pyle,  H.  Some  merry  adventures  of  Robinhood 
of    great    renown    in  Nottinghamshire. 

Scribner  .   

Richards,  L.  E.  The  pig  brother.  Little 
Robinson,  L.    At  the  open  door.    Silver  . 

Goose  quill.  Silver  

In  toyland.    Little      .  .... 

Rolfe,  M.  A.    Our  national  parks.    Book  1. 
cl927.    ill.    Sanborn  .      .      .      .      .  . 

Ruskin,  J.    The  king  of  the  golden  river.  Ginn, 

Heath  

Houghton  

Macmillan  ........ 

Rand  

Sample,  A.  E.    My  cut-a- picture  book.  c!926. 

ill.  Silver  

Scales,  L.  W.  L.    Boys  of  the  ages,  their  dreams 

and  their  crafts.    cl922.    Ginn  . 
Schwartz,  J.  A.    Five  little  strangers.   Am.  Bk. 

Wilderness  babies.  Little  

Searson,  J.  W.,  and  Martin,  G.  E.    Studies  in 
reading,  third  grade.    cl920.    Univ.  Pub.  . 
Searson,  J.  W.,  Martin,  G.  E.,  and  Tinley,  L.  W. 
Studies  in  reading.    cl920.    Univ.  Pub. 

Primer  

First  grade  

Second  grade  

Serl,E.    Everyday  doings  at  home.    cl926.  ill. 

Silver  

In  fable  land.  Silver  
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Reading —  Continued. 
Serl,  E.,  continued. 
Johnny  and  Jenny  rabbit.    cl926.    ill.  Am. 

Bk.  .  

Work-a-day  doings  on  the  farm.    cl916.  ill. 

Silver  

Serl,  E.,  and  Evans,  V.    Work-a-day  doings. 

cl924.  Silver  

Seton=Thompson,  E.    Lobo,  rag  and  vixen. 

Scribner  

Sewell,  A.    Black  Beauty.    Educational  Pub. 

Rand  

Black  Beauty.    The  Winston  clear-type  popu- 
lar classics.   cl927.    ill.  Winston 
Seymour,  F.  W.    The  Indians  today.  cl926. 

Sanborn   

Shaw,  E.  R.    Discoverers  and  explorers.  cl900. 

Am.  Bk  

Sheridan,  B.  M.  The  liberty  reader.  Sanborn. 
Sherman,  J.  W.    A  quart  of  moonlight.  cl928. 

ill.  Little  

Shetter,  S.  C.    Early  candlelight  stories.  cl924. 

ill.  Rand  

Shimer,  E.  D.    The  fairyland  reader.  cl924. 

ill.  Noble  

Sidney,  M.    The  gingham  bag.  Lothrop 
Silver=Burdett  Readers,  The.  Silver. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  

Book  4  

Book  5  ...   

Skinner,  H.  P.    Bovs  who  became  famous  men. 

Little  

Smart,  B.  B.,  Weimer,  T.,  and  Jones,  R.  G. 
Circus  fun;    rev.  by  A.  Hanthorn.  cl928. 

ill.  Sanborn  

Smedley,  E.  A.,  and  Olsen,  M.  C.    The  Smedley 
4   and  Olsen  series,    ill.    Hall  and  McCreary 
Co. 

The  new  primer.  cl926   

The  new  first  reader.    cl928  .... 
The  new  second  reader.  cl928 
The  new  third  reader.    cl929  .... 
Smith,  C.  J.    Easy  road  to  reading.    Lyons  & 
Carnahan. 

Third  reader   .  . 

Fourth  grade  reader.    [Nature  and  life  series.] 

Fifth  grade  reader.    [Nature  and  life  series. J  . 
Smith,  M.  E.    Holland  stories.  Rand 
Smith,  N.  B.,  and  Courtis,  S.  A.    My  story  book. 
cl926.    World  Bk. 

Series  1  .  .  

Series  2  

Snell,  R.  J.  Eskimo  legends.  c!925.  ill.  Little 
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Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Reading.—  Continued. 
Southworth,  G.  Van  D.    Our  South  American 

neighbors.    cl924.    Iroquois  Pub. 
Spaulding,  S.  T.,  and  F.  T.,  eds.    Open  gates. 

C1924.  Houghton  

Spyri,  J.    Chel:  a  story  of  the  Swiss  mountains. 

Abingdon  Press  

Heidi;    ed.  by  A.  B.  Zachert.    cl924.  ill. 

Winston  

Trans,  by  H.  B.   Dole.    Centennial  ed. 

cl927.    ill.  Ginn  

Jorli.    cl924.    Sanborn  ... 

Moni,  the  goat  boy;  trans,  by  E.  F.  Kunz. 

Ginn  

Trans,  by  E.  P.  Stork.  Lippincott 
Stevenson,  A.    Children's  classics  in  dramatic 
form.  Houghton. 
Book  1  ........ 

Book  2  

Book  3  

Book  5  

Stevenson,  R.  L.    A  child's  garden  of  verses. 

Rand  

Scribner.  cl909   

Winston.    cl928.  ill  

Treasure  island;  ed.  by  G.  S.  Blakely.  cl924. 
Winston.  (Winston  clear-type  popular  class- 
ics.)   

Stewart,  G.  B.    In  the  jungle  with  cheerups  and 

the  quixies.    cl923.    ill.    Little  . 
Stone,  C.  R.    Stone's  silent  reading.    Book  3. 

cl925.    ill.  Houghton  

Stone,  G.  L.,  and  Fickett,  M.  G.    Famous  days 
in  the  century  of  invention.    cl920.  Heath. 
Stowe,  H.  B.    Little  pussy  willow,  etc.  Hough- 
ton   

Suhrie,  A.  L.,  and  Gee,  M.  G.,  eds.  Story- 
adventures.    cl925.    ill.    World  Bk.  . 
Story-folk.    cl926   ill.    World  Bk. 
Story-friends.    cl925.    ill.    World  Bk. 
Story-fun.    cl926.    ill.    World  Bk. 
Swift,  J.  Gulliver's  travels;  ed.  by  T.  M.  Balliet. 

Heath  

Ed.  by  E.  K.  Robinson.    Ginn  .... 
Tappan,E.  M.    Industrial  readers.  Houghton. 
Book  1.    The  farmer  and  his  friends. 
Book  2.    Diggers  in  the  earth. 
Book  3.    Makers  of  many  things. 
Book  4.    Travelers  and  traveling. 
Taylor,  F.  L.    Adventures  in  storyland.  cl928. 

ill.  Beckley-Cardy  

Two  Indian  children  of  long  ago.    cl920.  ill. 

Beckley-Cardy  

Thompson,  B.  J.,  ed.    Silver  pennies.  cl925. 
Macmillan 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT 


NO.  9. 


Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Reading. —  Continued. 
Thomson,    J.    E.    Aviation    stories.  cl929. 

Longmans  

Thorne=Thomson,  G.    The  birch  and  the  star 
and  other  stories.    cl915.    Row,  Peterson 

&  Co  

East  o'  the  sun  and  west  o'  the  moon.  Row, 

Peterson  &  Co.  

Tucker,  L.  E.,  compiler.    Literature  for  reading 
and  memorization.    cl929.  Iroquois. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  .   

Book  4  

Book  5   .   * 

Tucker,  L.  E.,  and  Ryan,  E.  L.  Historical 

plays  of  colonial  days.  Longmans 
Turner,  C.  E.,  and  Hallock,  G.  T.    The  voyage 
of  growing  up.    [Maiden  health  series.] 

cl928.  Heath  

Twain,  M.  (pseudo.  of  S.  L.  Clemens.)  Travels 

at  home;  ed.  by  P.  Chubb.  Harper 
Walker,  A.,  and  Parkman,  M.  R.    The  study 
readers.    cl924.  Merrill. 

Fourth  vear.  cl924   

Fifth  year.  cl924   

Sixth  year.  cl925   

Walker,  A.,  and  Summv,  E.    The  studv  readers, 
ill.  Merrill. 
We  three.    A  primer.    cl929  .... 

First  year.  cl928   

Second  vear.  cl928   

Third  year.  cl926   

Wavle,  A.  S.,  and  Burke,  J.  E.    Stories  of  the 

Emerald  Isle.    cl923.  Heath 
Warren,  M.  R.    King  Arthur  and  his  knights. 

cl905.    ill.  Rand  

Webb,  B.  E.,  ed.    Cinderella,  Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  and  other 
favorite  fairv  tales.    cl928.    ill.  Winston, 
Wheeler,  W.  H.;  and  Buswell,  G.  T.  The  silent 
reading  hour.    Second  reader.    Clear  Tvpe 

Pub  

Wheeler,  W.  H.,  and  Crane,  W.  I.  Graded 
literary  readers  with  interpretations.  Wheeler. 

A  fourth  reader  

A  fifth  reader  

White,  E.  O.    A  borrowed  sister.    Houghton  . 

An  only  child.  Houghton  

Ednah  and  her  brothers.  Houghton 
Little  girl  of  long  ago.    Houghton  . 
Story  readers.- Primer.    World  .... 
When  Molly  was  six.  Houghton 
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III 
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Reading. —  Concluded. 
Whittier,  J.  G.    Selections  from  child  life  in 
poetry  and  prose.    Houghton.  [Riverside 

literature  series.]  

Snow  Bound;  Among  the  hills;  Songs  of  labor; 
Mabel  Martin  and  other  poems.  Houghton. 
[Riverside  literature  series.]  .... 
Wiggin,  K.  D.    The  Birds'  Christmas  carol. 

Houghton  

The  flag-raising.  Houghton  .... 
Wiggin,  K.  D.,  and  Smith,  N.  A.    The  story 

hour.  Houghton  

Wiley,  B.    Mewanee,  the  little  Indian  boy. 

Silver  

Mother  Goose  primer.  Merrill 
ilson,  E.  N.    The  white  Indian  boy.  cl919. 

ill.  World  

ilson,  L.  L.  W.    A  history  reader  for  elemen- 
tary schools.    Macmillan  .... 
Wiltse,  S.  E.    Folk  lore  stories  and  proverbs. 

Ginn  

Wright,  W.  H.  Ben  the  black  bear.  Scribner, 
Wyss,  J.  D.    The  Swiss  family  Robinson;  ed. 

by  J.  H.  Stickney.    Ginn  .... 
Young,  E.  F.,  and  Field,  W.  T.  Literary 
readers.  Ginn. 

Book  3  [. 

Book  4  

Youngquist,  L.,  and  Washburne,  C.    My  read- 
ing book.    cl926.    ill.  Rand 
My  sound  book.    cl926.    ill.  Rand 
Zirbes,  L.,  and  Keliher,  A.  V.   The  book  of  pets. 
cl928.    ill.    Keystone  View  Co.  . 

Geography. 
Allen,  X.  B.    Africa,  Australia  and  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific.    cl924.  Ginn 
Geographical  and  industrial  series.  Ginn. 

Asia  

How  and  where  we  live.    cl924  . 

North  America.  cl922   

South  America  

United  States.    cl92o.  rev  

Andrews,  J.    Each  and  all.  Ginn 

Seven  little  sisters  who  live  on  the  round  ball 
that  floats  in  the  air.    cl924  .... 
Atwood,  W.  W.    See  Frve,  A.  E.,  and  Atwood, 
W.  W. 

Atwood,  W.  W.,  and  Thomas,  H.  G.,  Home  life 
in  far-awav  lands.  (The  earth  and  its  people ; 
Book  1.)  "cl928.    Ginn  .... 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Geography. —  Continued. 
Barrows,  H.  H.,  and  Parker,  E.  P.  Geography, 
United  States  and  Canada.    cl925.  Silver, 
Journe3Ts  in  distant  lands.    cl924.    Silver  . 
Barrows,  H.  H.,  Parker,  E.  P.,  and  M.  T.  Europe 
and  Asia.    cl927.    Silver  .... 
Bowman,  I.    South  America.  Rand 
Branom,  F.  K,  and  Ganey,  H.  M.    Social  geog- 
raphy series.    cl928.    Sadlier  W.  H. 
Book  1.    Home  land  and  other  lands 
Book  2.    Western  hemisphere.    Geography  of 

North  America  and  South  America 
Book  3.    Eastern  hemisphere.     Geography  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  the  Polar 

regions  

Brigham,  A.  P.,  and  McFarlane,  C.  T.  Essen- 
tials of  geography.    Am.  Bk. 

First  Book,  rev  

Part  1  ........ 

Part  2  

Second  Book  

Part  1  

Part  2  

Brooks,  E.  C.  Story  of  cotton.  cl911.  Rand, 
Carpenter,  F.  G.    Around  the  world  with  the 

children.    Am.  Bk  

How  the  world  is  clothed.    cl929.    Am.  Bk. 
How  the  world  is  fed.    cl928.    Am.  Bk. 
New  geographical  readers.    Am.  Bk. 

Africa.  cl924   

Asia.    cl923     .      .      .      .  ... 

Australia,  the  Philippines  and  other  islands  of 

the  sea.  cl927   

Europe.  cl922   

South  America.  cl921  .  ... 
Carpenter,  F.  G.  and  F.    The  clothes  we  wear 

cl926.    Am.  Bk  

The  foods  we  eat.    cl925.    Am.  Bk. 
Chamberlain,  J.   F.    How  we  are  clothed. 
cl923.    Macmillan  .  .... 
How  we  are  fed.    cl923.  Macmillan 
How  we  are  sheltered.    cl924.    Macmillan  . 
How  we  travel.    cl924.  Macmillan 
Chamberlain,  J.  F.  and  A.  H.     Asia.  cl925. 

Macmillan  

Africa.  cl92o. 
Europe.  cl927. 
North  America. 
South  America. 
Oceanic.  cl925. 


Macmillan 
Macmillan  . 
cl927.  Macmillan 
cl926.  Macmillan 
Macmillan  . 


Cherubini,  E.    Pinocchio  in  Africa;  trans,  by 

A.  Patri.  Ginn  

Dodge,  R.  E.,  and  Lackey,  E.  E.  Elementary 
geography.    cl927.    Rand  .... 

Part  1  

Part  2  

Part  3  
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Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Geography. —  Continued. 
Fairbanks,  H.  W.    Home  geography  for  primary 

grades.    Educational  Pub  

Fairgrieve,  J.,  and  Young,  E.    Human  geog- 
raphy by  grades.    Applet  on. 
Book  1.    Children  of  many  lands.  cl923 
Book  2.    Homes  far  awav.    cl924  . 
Book  3.   The  world.    cl925  . 
Frye,  A.  E.    First  steps  in  geography.  Ginn 
Frye,  A.  E.,  and  Atwood,  W.  W.    New  geogra- 
phy.   Ginn.    [The  Frye- Atwood  geographi- 
cal series.] 

Book  1,  by  A.  E.  Frye  

Book  2,  New  England  edition,  by  W.  W.  At- 
wood   

Gilman,  I.  A.  Alaska.  cl922.  World  Bk.  . 
Haaren,  J.  H.    First  notions  of  geography. 

Heath  

Huntington,  E.    Asia.    Rand  .... 
Johnston,  C.    New  England.  Macmillan 
Knowlton,  P.  A.    First  lessons  in  geography. 

cl924.  Macmillan  

Introduction   to   world   geography.  cl927. 

Macmillan  

Krout,  M.  H.  Alice's  visit  to  the  Hawaiian 

Islands.    Am.  Bk  

Lefferts,  W.    Neighbors  north  and  south.  cl926. 

ill.  Lippincott  

McDonald,  E.  B.,  and  Dalrymple,  J.  Little 
people  everywhere  series.    Little  . 

Betty  in  Canada  

Boris  in  Russia  

Chandra  in  India  

Colette  in  France  

Donald  in  Scotland  

Fritz  in  Germany  

Gerda  in  Sweden  

Hassan  in  Egypt  

Josef  a  in  Spain  

Kathleen  in  Ireland  

Manuel  in  Mexico  

Mart  a  in  Holland  

Ume  San  in  Japan  

McMurry,  C.  A.    Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi 

Valley.  Macmillan  

Pioneers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 

West.  Macmillan  

Pioneers  on  land  and  sea.    Macmillan  . 
McMurry,  F.  M.,  and  Parkins,  A.  E.  World 
geography.  Macmillan. 
Book  1.    The  new  world.  cl927 
Book  2.    The  old  world.  cl926 
Advanced   geography.    (New   England  ed.) 

cl924.    rev.    Macmillan  .... 
Elementary    geography.    cl928.    rev.  Mac- 
millan   
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Geography. —  Continued. 
Miller,  O.  T.    Little  people  of  Asia.    Dutton  . 
Mi  rick,  G.  A.    Home  life  around  the  world. 
Houghton  


Home  life  around  the  world. 
Type  Pub.  Committee. 


(2  vols.)  Clear 


Morris,  C.    Home  life  in  all  lands  series.  Lippin- 
cott. 

Book  1.  How  the  world  lives  .... 
Book  2.    Manners  and  customs  of  uncivilized 

people  

Nida,  W.  L.,  and  S.  H.    Pilots  and  pathfinders. 

cl928.  Macmillan  .  .... 
Perdue,  H.  A.    Child  life  in  other  lands.  cl918. 

Rand  ...   

Redway,  J.  W.    Natural  elementary  geography. 

rev.    Am.  Bk. 
Riggs,  E.    Stories  from  lands  of  sunshine.  Am. 

Bk  

Rocheleau,  W.  F.    Great  American  Industries. 

Flanagan.    Book  3.    Manufactures  . 
Scantleburv,    E.    E.    Little  world  children. 

C1928.    ill.  Ginn  

Schwatka,  F.    Children  of  the  cold.  Educa- 
tional Pub.  

Shaw,  E.  R.    Big  people  and  little  people  of 
other  lands.    Am.  Bk.    .      .      .      .  . 

Shepherd,   E.   P.    Geographv  for  beginners. 
cl922.    Rand   .   _  .      .  *  . 
Geography  for  beginners.    Book  2.  cl927. 

Rand  

Shillig,  E.  E.    The  four  wonders — cotton,  wool, 

linen,  silk.  Rand  

Smith,  J.  R.    Human     geography.  cl921. 
Winston. 
Book  1.    Peoples  and  countries . 

First  part  

Second  part  

Book  2.    Regions  and  trade  .... 
Starr,  F.    Strange  peoples.    Heath  . 
Tarr,  R.  S.,  and  McMurry,  F.  M.    New  geog- 
raphies.   First  book.  Macmillan. 

Part  I  

Part  II  .   

Wade,  M.  H.    The  little  cousin  series.    Page  . 

Our  little  African  cousin  

Our  little  brown  (Malayan)  cousin  . 

Our  little  Cuban  cousin  

Our  little  Eskimo  cousin  

Our  little  Hawaiian  cousin  

Out  little  Indian  cousin  

Our  little  Japanese  cousin  

Our  little  Philippine  cousin  .  .... 
Our  little  Porta  Rican  cousin  .... 
Our  little  Russian  cousin  


IV 
IV 

[  Conservation  ] 
\  of  Eyesight  \ 
[     Classes.  J 


VI 
VI 
VI 
IV 
IV 
VI 
VI 

II 

VI 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 


IV 

V 

V 

VI 

VI 

IV 


IV 
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Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Geography. —  Concluded. 
Winslow,  I.  0.    Geography  readers.    Book  I. 
The  earth  and  its  people.  Heath 

History. 

Bailey,  C.  S.  Untold  history  stories.  cl927. 
ifi.  Owen  

Bass,  F.  Stories  of  pioneer  life.  cl928. 
rev.  Heath  

Beard,  C.  A.,  and  Bagley,  W.  C.  A  first  book  in 
American  history.  cl924.  rev.  Macmillan. 
The  history  of  the  American  People.  Chap- 
ters XXX- XXXIV;  ed.  by  R.  N.  Irwin. 
cl923.  Clear  Type  Pub.  Co.  [Clear  type 
series.]  

Beebe,  M.  B.  Four  American  naval  heroes. 
Am.  Bk  

Beeby,  D.  J.,  and  D.  America's  roots  in  the 
past.    cl927.  Merrill  

Blaisdell,  A.  F.  Short  stories  from  English 
history.  Ginn  

Blaisdell,  A.  F.,  and  Ball,  F.  K.    American  his- 
tory for  little  folks.    Little  . 
The  American  history  story  book.  Little 
The  child's  book  of  American  history.    Little . 
Heroic  deeds  of  American  sailors.  Little 
Log  cabin  days.    cl921.  Little 

Bourne,  H.  E.,  and  Benton,  E.  J.  Introductory 
American  history.    cl922.    rev.    Heath  . 
Story  of  America  and  great  Americans.  cl925. 
Heath  

Brooks,  E.  S.  Stories  of  the  old  Bay  State. 
Am.  Bk  

Brown,  E.  V.  When  the  world  was  young. 
World  Bk  

Burnham,  S.    Hero  tales  from  history.  cl922. 

Winston  

Our  beginnings  in  Europe  and  America.  cl918. 
ill.  Winston  

Burton,  A.  H.  The  story  of  the  Indians  of  New 
England.  Silver  

Channing,  E.  Elements  of  United  States  his- 
tory. Macmillan  

Corson,  D.  B.,  and  Cornish,  H.  R.  Founders  of 
freedom  in  America.    cl922.    Hinds  . 

Eckenrode,  H.  J.  Told  in  story,  American  his- 
torv.  Book  1,  1492-1815.  cl922.  Johnson 
Pub  

Eggleston,  E.  First  book  in  American  history. 
Am.  Bk  

Elson,  H.  W.,  and  McMullan,  C.  E.  The  story 
of  our  country.  World  Bk.  [Foundation 
history  series.] 

Book  1  

Book  2  


IV 

IV 
IV 
V 

Conservation  1 
of  Eyesight  { 
Classes. 

VI 

VI 

VI 

IV 
IV 
V 
V. 
IV 

VI 

V 

VI 

III 

VI 
VI 
VI 
VI 
VI 

VI 
IV 


IV 
V 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


History. —  Continued. 
Faris,  J.  T.    Real  stories  from  our  history.  Ginn, 
Gordy,  W.  F.    American  leaders  and  heroes. 

Scribner  

Stories  of  American  explorers.  Scribner 
Stories  of  early  American  history.    Scribner  . 
Stories  of  later  American  history.  cl923. 

Scribner  

American   beginnings    in    Europe.  cl925. 

Scribner  

Elementary  history  of  the  United  States. 

cl928.    ill.  Scribner  

Guindon,  F.  A.  Boston  and  her  story.  Heath, 
Haaren,  J.  EL,  and  Poland,  A.  B.    Famous  men 

of  Greece.    Am.  Bk  

Famous  men  of  the  Middle  Ages.    Am.  Bk.  . 
Famous  men  of  Rome.    Am.  Bk. 
Hall,  J.    Men  of  old  Greece.    Little  . 
Halleck,  R.  P.,  and  Frantz,  J.    Our  nation's 

heritage.    cl925.    Am.  Bk  

Hart,  A.  B.,  and  Hazard,  B.  E.    Colonial  chil- 
dren. Macmillan   

Hart,  A.  B.,  and  Hill,  M.    Camps  and  firesides 

of  the  Revolution.  Macmillan 
Hazard,  B.  E.,  and  Dutton,  S.  T.    Indians  and 

pioneers.  Silver  

Higginson,  T.  W.    Young  folks'  book  of  Ameri- 
can explorers.    Longmans  .... 
The  young  folks'  history  of  the  United  States. 

Longmans  

Hodgdon,  J.  R.    A  first  course  in  American 
history.    Book   I.    Discoverers,  explorers 

and  colonists.  Heath  

Johonnot,    J.       Stories    of    our  country. 

Am.  Bk.   

Kingsley,  N.  F.     Four  American  explorers. 

Am.  Bk.  .  ;  

The  story  of  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
Captain  William  Clark.    Am.  Bk. 
Lawler,   T.   B.    The  gateway  to  American 

history.    cl924.  Ginn  

Builders  of  America.    cl927.  Ginn 
Long,  J.   A.    Early  settlements  in  America. 

cl92o.    Row,  Peterson  &  Co. 
Lucia,  R.    Stories  of  American  discoveries  for 
little  Americans.    Am.  Bk.    .      .      .  . 
Mace,  W.  H.    Primary  history  stories  of  heroism. 

Rand  

Montgomery,  D.  H.   An  elementary  American 

history.  Ginn  

The  leading  facts  of  American  history,  rev. 

Ginn  

Morris,  C.    School  history  of  the  United  States. 

Lippincott  

Mowry,  W.  A.  and  A.  M.    American  inventions 
and  inventors.  Silver  


VI 

VI 

V 

VI 

V 

VI 

VI 
IV 

IV 
VI 
IV 
VI 

VI 

IV 

VI 

IV 

VI 

VI 

V 

IV 

V 

IV 

VI 
V 

VI 

II 

IV 
VI 
VI 
VI 
VI 
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Grades  I  to  VI.  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


History. —  Continued. 

Mowry,  W,  A.  and  A.  M.  First  steps  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  cl923.  Enlarged 
by  A."M.  Arnett.    Silver      .      .      .  . 

Mulliken,  S.  E.  Bovs  and  girls  of  colonial 
times.    cl928.    ill.    Ginn  .... 

Otis,  J.  (pseud,  of  J.  O.  Kaler).  Calvert  of  Mary- 
land.   Am.  Bk  

Mary  of  Plymouth    Am.  Bk. 
Richard  of  Jamestown.    Am.  Bk. 

Ruth  of  Boston.    Am.  Bk  

Steven  of  Philadelphia.    Am.  Bk.  . 

Perry,  A.  C,  and  Price.  G.  A.  American  history, 
first  book.    Am.  Bk  

Perrv,  F.  M.  Four  American  inventors. 
Am.  Bk  

Perry,  F.  M.,  and  Beebe,  K.  Four  American 
pioneers.    Am.  Bk  

Pumphrey,  M.    Pilgrim  stories.    Rand  . 

Robinson,  E.  A  little  daughter  of  liberty. 
Page  

Scandlin,  C.  Hans  the  Eskimo.  cl903.  ill. 
Silver  

Shaw,  C.  D.  Stories  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Ginn  

Smith,  M.  E.    Eskimo  stories.  Rand 

South  worth,  G.  Van  D.  A  first  book  in  Ameri- 
can   history    with    European  beginnings. 

Applet  on  

Builders  of  our  country.  Appleton. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Stone,  G.  L.,  and  Fickett,  M.  G.    Days  and 
deeds  one  hundred  years  ago.    Heath  . 
Everyday  life  in  the  colonies.  Heath 

Tappan,  E.  M.  The  story  of  the  Greek  people. 
Houghton  

Thomas,  A.  C.  An  elementary  history  of  the 
United  States.  Heath  

Thompson,  W.  The  first  book  in  United  States 
history.    cl921.    Heath  .... 

Thwaites,  R.  G.,  and  Kendall,  C.  N.  A  history 
of  the  United  States;  rev.  by  F.  L.  Paxson. 
cl924.  Houghton  

Tomlinson,  E.  T.  Boys  of  the  Revolution. 
Silver  

Uhrbrock,  R.  S.,  and  Owens,  A.  A.  Famous 
Americans.    cl926.    Bobbs  .... 

Warren,  M.  R.    Little  pioneers.    Rand  . 

Wilkin s,  E.  The  weaver's  children,  a  true  story 
of  pioneering  times.    Am.  Bk. 

Wiltse,  S.  E.  Hero  folk  of  ancient  Britain. 
Ginn  

Wood  burn,  J.  A.,  and  Moran,  T.  F.  The  mak- 
ers of  America.  cl926.  rev.  ed.  Long- 
mans   


VI 

IV 

V 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

VI 

VI 

VI 
IV 

VI 

IV 

VI 

II 

VI 

V 
V 

IV 
IV 

VI 

VI 

VI 

VI 
VI 
VI 

III 

IV 

III 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


History. — -  Concluded. 
Woodburn,  J.  A.,  continued. 

Beginner's  history  of  the  United  States.  cl927. 

Longmans  

Finders  and  founders  of  the  new  world.  cl925. 

Longmans  

Introduction    to    American    history.  cl92G. 
rev.  Longmans  

Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Hapgood,  O.  C.    School  needlework.    Ginn  . 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  D.  A.  Boston  school  kitchen  text- 
book. Little  

Williams,  M.  F.,  and  Fisher,  K.  R.  Elements 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  cookery.  Mac- 
millan  < 

Hygiene  and  Physiology. 
Andress,  J.  M.  and  A.  T.    A  journev  to  health- 
land.    cl924.    ill.    Ginn  . 
Andress,  J.  M.,  and  Evans,  W.  A.    Health  and 

success.    Book  1.    cl925.    Ginn  . 
Bigelow,  M.  A.,  and  Broadhurst,  J.    Health  for 
every  day.    cl924.    Silver  .... 
Carpenter,  F.  G.  and  F.     The  houses  we  live  in. 

cl926.    Am.  Bk  

Coleman,  W.  M.    The  people's  health.  Mac- 

millan  

Ctizzort,  B.,  and  Trask,  J.  W.    Health  lessons. 

cl923.  Heath  

Health  and  health  practice.    cl923.    Heath  . 
Emerson,  C.  P.,  and  Betts,  G.  H.    Hvgiene  and 

health.    Book  1/  cl924.  Bobbs~ 
Hutchinson,  W.    The  child's  day.  Houghton. 

Community  hygiene.  Houghton 
Moulton,  X.  F.    The  brownies'  health  book. 

cl925.    ill.  Little  

O'Shea,  M.  V.,  and  Kellogg,  J.  H.    The  body  in 
health.    cl924.    rev.  Macmillan 
Everyday  health  series.    Book  1.  Building 

health  habits.    cl921.  Macmillan 
Health  and  cleanliness.    cl924.    rev.  Mac- 
millan   

Health  habits.    cl924.    rev.  Macmillan 
Ritchie,  J.  W.,  and  Caldwell,  J.  S.    Primer  of 
hygiene.    World  Bk.  ..... 

Trask,  J.  W.,  and  Cuzzort,  B.  Essentials  of 
physiology,  hygiene  and  sanitation.  cl923. 

Heath       .      .      .  _  

A  primer  of  personal  hvgiene.  cl923.  Heath, 
Turner,  C.  E.,  and  Collins,  G.  B.  Health. 

cl924.  Heath  

Cleanliness  and  health.    c!926.    Heath  . 


VI 

V 

VI 


Classes  in  \ 

Cookery.  / 

Classes  in  \ 

Cookery,  f  / 


III 
VI 

V 

IV 

VI 

II 

IV 

V 

IV 

V 

III 

VI 

VI 

V 
IV 

VI 


VI 

III 

VI 
VI 


*  One  set  of  sixty  copies  to  be  supplied  each  school  where  sewing  is  taught, 
t  To  be  supplied  in  numbers  equal  to  the  largest  single  class  attending  each  school. 
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Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Hygiene  and  Physiology. —  Concluded. 
Winslow,  C.  E.  A.    Healthy  living.  Merrill. 
Book  1 .    With  a  chapter  on  phy sical  exercises 
by  W.  Camp  

Manual  Training. 
Griffith,   I.   S.    Essentials  of  woodworking.  I 
Manual  Arts  Press   .      .      .      .      .      .  1 


Music. 

Armitage,  M.  T.    Folk  songs  and  art  songs. 
cl924.  Birchard. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Junior  Laurel  Songs;  ed.  by  author.  Special 

ed.  Birchard  

Bowen,  G.  O.    Graded  melodies  for  individual 

sight  singing.    (Eight  parts.)   Laidlaw  Bros.  II 
Brvant,   L.    Songs  for   children.    cl927.  il 

Am.  Bk.     ........  I 

Congdon,  C.  H.    Music  primer.  Congdon. 

No.  1  II 

No.  2  Ill 


VI 


Classes  in 
Woodworking. 


G.  H.,  and  Gehrkens 
school   music  series. 


Am.  Bk. 


No.  3  . 
Damrosch,  W.,  Gartlan 
K.    W.  Universal 
Hinds. 

Book  1.    (Primer.)  cl923 

Book  2.    cl923  .... 

Book  3.    cl923  .... 

Primary  song  book.  cl927 

Intermediate  song  book.  cl928 
Dann,  H.    Hollis  Dann  music  course. 

First  year  music.  cl914  

Second  year  music.    cl915  .... 

Third  year  music.  cl915  

Fourth  year  music.    cl916  .... 

Fifth  year  music.  cl917  

Sixth  year  music.  cl917  

Davison,  A.  T.,  and  Surette,  T.  W.,  eds. 

Book  of  words  of  fifty  songs  for  rote  singing. 
The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston, 

Book  of  words  to  rote  songs  for  Grades  I,  II, 
III.  The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of 
Boston  

Fifty  songs  for  rote  singing.  The  School  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  of  Boston.  (For  use  by 
teachers.)  

Songs  and  exercises  for  Grades  IV.    The  School 
Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  . 
Foresman,  R.    First  book  of  songs.  cl925. 
Am.  Bk  


IV 
VI 

VI 


IV 


II 

III 

V 

III 

IV 

I 

II 
III 

IV 

V 

VI 


I 
I 

IV 

III 


$0.64 


1.24 


.52 
.624 

.80 

6.00f;  .77$ 

.48 

.10 
.10 
.16 


42 
54 
60 

36 


57 
39 
39 
45 
45 
54 


021 

20 

215 

19 

45 


*  One  copy  for  each  bench, 
t  Complete.  J  Each  part. 

§  To  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director  of  Music. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT 


NO.  9. 


Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Music. —  Continued. 
Foresman,  R.,  continued. 
Second  book  of  songs.    cl925.    Am.  Bk. 
Third  book  of  songs.    cl925.    Am.  Bk.  . 
Fourth  book  of  songs.    cl925.    Am.  Bk. 
Qiddings,  T.  P.,  Earhart,  W.,  and  Baldwin,  R.  L. 
Elementary  music.    cl923.    Ginn  . 
Intermediate  music.    cl924.  Ginn 
Juvenile  music.    cl923.    Ginn  .... 
Giddings,  T.  P.,  Earhart,  W.,  Baldwin,  R.  L., 
and  Newton,  E.  W.    Music  education  series, 
introductory  music.    cl923.  Ginn 
Two-part  music.    cl927.  Ginn 
Kinscella,  H.  G.    Kinscella  music  appreciation 
readers.    cl926.  ill. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  ....... 

McConathy,  O.,  Miessner,  W.  O..  Birge,  E.  B., 
and  Bray,  M.  E.    The  music  hour.  Silver. 

First  book.  cl927   

Second  book.    cl928.  ill  

Third  book.    cl929.  ill  

Mitchell,  A.  G.    Class  method  for  the  violin. 

Books  1,  2.  Ditson  

Newton,  E.  W.    Primary  melodies.  Ginn 
Parker,  H.,  McConathy,  0.,  Birge,  E.  B.,  and 
Miessner,  W.  O.    Progressive  music  series. 
Enlarged  ed.  Silver. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  

Randolph,  J.  C,  comp.    Patriotic  songs  for 
school  and  home.    Ditson  .... 
Ripley,  F.  H.,  and  Schneider,  E.  Art-music 
readers.    Mintzer,  Bush  &  Co. 
Book  1   .      .      .      ...      .      .  ... 

Book  2  

Ripley,  F.  H.,  and  Tapper,  T.    Natural  music 
course.    Am.  Bk. 
Charts  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G      .      .      .  . 

Stands,  extra  

Rote-song  book  

Harmonic  primer  

Harmonic  first  reader  

Harmonic  second  reader  

Harmonic  third  reader  

Harmonic  fourth  reader  

Harmonic  fifth  reader  

Rix,  F.  R.    Songs  of  school  and  flag.  Mac- 

millan  

Shute,  K.  H.    The  land  of  song.  Silver. 

Book  1  

Book  2   .  .  

Silver  song  series.  Silver. 

Nos.  1  to  8,  10,  12,  13,  24  


IV 

V 

VI 

II 

V 

I 


I 

II 
III 


II 
III 

IV 

V 

II 


I 

III 

V 
VI 


IV 
IV 


II 

I 
I 

II 
II 
III 

IV 
V 

IV 

I 

VI 
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Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Music. —  Concluded. 
Tufts,  J.  W.,  and  Holt,  W.  E.  New  normal  music 
course.  Silver. 

Book  I  

Book  II   

Part  1  

Part  2  

Book  III   

Part  1  ........ 

Zuchtman,  F. 
Macmillan. 
No.  1  . 


New  American  music  reader. 


No.  2  . 
No.  3  . 

Introductory  No.  4 


Penmanship. 
Writing  lessons  for  primary  grades. 


Lister,  C.  C. 
Palmer  Co 

Palmer,  A.  N.    Palmer  method  of  business  writ 
ing.  Palmer  


Science. 

L.   The  plant  baby  and  its  friends. 


Squirrels  and  other  fur-bearers. 


Brown,  K. 

Silver 
Burroughs,  J 

Houghton 

Chapman,  F.  M.  The  travels  of  birds,  our  birds, 
and  their  journeys  to  strange  lands.  Apple- 
ton   

Cobb,  E.    Garden  steps.    Silver  .... 

Dadisman,  S.  H.  Elementary  exercises  in 
agriculture.  Macmillan  

Dorrance,  J.  G.  The  storv  of  the  forest. 
Am.  Bk  

Dunn,  F.  W.,  and  Troxell,  E.    Bv  the  roadside. 
cl928.    ill.    Row,  Peterson  . 
In  field  and  forest.    cl928.    ill.    Row,  Peter- 
son    .      .      .      .  '  

Dutton,S.  T.    In  field  and  pasture.    Am.  Bk.  . 

Fultz,  F.  M.  The  fly-aways  and  other  seed 
travelers.    Public  School  .... 

Gardner,  M.    Nature  stories.  Macmillan 

Qrinnell,  E.  and  J.  Our  feathered  friends. 
Heath  

Long,  W.  J.    Secrets  of  the  woods.    Ginn  . 
Ways  of  wood  folk.    Ginn  .... 
Wilderness  ways.  Ginn  

McKeen,  F.  Stories  in  prose  and  rhyme  and 
nature  lessons  for  little  children.  cl922. 
rev.    F.  McKeen,  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Meyer,  Z.    In  the  green  fields.  Little 
In  the  green  wood.    cl921.    Little  . 
The  outdoor  book.  Little  


II 
III 


IV 


I 

III 

V 
VI 


I 

III 

III 
VI 


I 

VI 
VI 


IV 
IV 

III 

V 

III 

VI 
VI 
IV 
IV 


Special 
Classes. 


Ill 

II 

II 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  XO.  9. 


Grades  I  to  VI,  Inclusive. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Science. — Concluded. 
Moulton,  X.  F.    Adventures  in  health.  cl928. 

ill.    Little  .  

Nida,  W.  L.  and  S.  H.     Science  readers  for  silent 
reading.  Heath. 

Book  1.    Our  pets.  cl928  

Book  2.    Trailing  our  animal  friends.  cl928 
Book  3.    The  babv  animal  zoo.    cl926  . 
Book  4.    Animal  life.    cl926  .... 
Book  5.    Makers  of  progress.  cl926 
Book  6.    Early  men  of  science.    cl926  . 
Payne,  E.  G.,  Barrows,  H.  R.,  and  Schnerber, 
L.J.    Elementarv  science  readers.  Sanborn. 
cl927. 

First  book  

Second  book  

Pearson,  T.  G.  Stories  of  bird  life.  cl924.  rev. 

ill.    World  Bk  

Proctor,  M.    Stories  of  starland.    Silver  . 
Reynolds,  M.  J.    How  man  conquered  nature. 

Macmillan  

Serl,E.    In  the  animal  world.  Silver 
Shirling,  A.  E.    Outdoor  adventures.  cl928. 

ill.    World  Bk  

Stickney,  J.  H.,  and  Hoffman,  R.  Talks  about 
animals.  Perry  Mason  Co.  [Companion  series.] 
Troxell,  E.,  and  Dunn,  F.  W.    Babv  animals. 

cl928.    ill.    Row,  Peterson  . 
Wood,  CD.    Animals.    Their  relation  and  use 

to  man.  Ginn  


II 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 


IV 

V 

VI 
IV 

VI 

II 

V 
VI 

II 

VI 
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GRADES  VII  TO  XII,  INCLUSIVE. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 

Grades. 

Approximate 
Price. 

Bookkeeping  and  Clerical  Practice. 

Anderson,  W.  L.,  Ross,  A.  W.,  and  Staples, 
Z.C.    Clerical  practice.    Am.  Bk. 

IX 

$0.75 

Pads  of  forms  to  accompany  clerical  practice. 

Am.  Bk  

IX 

.60 

Bowman,  C.  E.,  and  Percy,  A.  L.  Principles 

of  bookkeeping  and    business.    Am.  Bk. 

Elementary  course.    cl926  .... 

X 

1.20 

Elementary  course.    Practice  Set  No.  1  . 

X 

.60 

Elementary    course.    Practice    Set    No.  2 

(Blank  No.  1  and  Blank  No.  2)  . 

X 

.30 

Elementary  course  (Blank  IA  and  Blank  IB) 

X 

.36 

Elementary  course   (Blank  IIA  and  Blank 

IIB)  

X 

.24 

Advanced  course.    cl927  ..... 

XI 

1.29 

Principles  of  bookkeeping  and  business  (ad- 

vanced course.)    Am.  Bk. 

Blank  IIIA  and  Blank  IIIB  .... 

XI 

.48 

Blank  IVA  and  Blank  IVB  .... 

XI 

.36 

Practice  Set  No.  3  

XI 

.87 

Practice  Set  No.  4  

XI 

.96 

Brewer,  J.  M.,  and  Hurlbut,  F.    Elements  of 
business  training.    cl926.    Ginn  . 

IX 

.99 

Finney,  H.  A.    Accounting  principles  and  book- 
keeping methods.    cl924.  Holt. 

X 

1.568 

Volume  2  

XI 

1.568 

Principles    of    accounting.    Vol.    1.  cl923. 

Prentice-Hall  

* 

3.20 

Qarber,  0.    Twentieth  centurv  bank  accounting. 

cl921.    South- Western  Pub. 

XII 

.45 

Twentieth  century  bank  accounting.  Stock 

No.  45.    cl921.    South-Western  Pub.  : 

XII 

1.50 

Jackson,  J.  H.,  Sanders,  T.  H.,  and  Sproul, 

A.  H. 

Bookkeeping  and  business  knowledge.  First 

year  course.    cl926.    Ginn  .... 

X 

1.20 

Bookkeeping  and  business  knowledge,  Second 

year  course.    cl926.    Ginn  .... 

XI 

1.23 

Forms  to  accompany  Bookkeeping  and  business 

knowledge.  Ginn: 

First-year  course  

X 

.36 

Business  papers,  Set  A 

.36 

Second-year  course  

XI 

Blank  books,  Set  B  

.33 

Business  papers  and  Blank  book,  Set  C 

.24 

Blank  books,  Set  D  

.30 

Blank  books,  Set  E  

.30 

Blank  books,  laboratory  problems  . 

.39 

*  High  School  of  Commerce. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 

Ora  ripe 

Approximate 
Price. 

Bookkeeping  and  Clerical  Practice. — Cont. 

Kirk,  J.  G.,  and  Waesche,  M.  A.    Junior  train- 

ing for  modern  business  with  supplement 

and  accompanying  business  forms.  Winston . 

Junior  training  for  modern  business.  cl925. 

IX 

$1.05 

Supplement  to  junior  training  for.  modern 

IX 

.21 

Junior  training  for  modern  business:  Part  1. 

Informational.  cl925   

IX 

.75 

Business  forms: 

Part  1.  Informational)  

IX 

.45 

Part  2.  Vocational  

IX 

.51 

Klein,   J.    J.    Bookkeeping   and  accounting. 

Appleton. 

X 

1.408 

Complete  course  

XI 

2.00 

Koopman,  S.  B.,  and  Kester,  R.  B.  Fundamen- 

tals of  accounting.  Ronald. 

Volume  1.    c  1921  

XI 

1.312 

Volume  2.  cl923   

XII 

1.312 

Leidner,  W.  E.    Essential  exercises  in  book- 

keeping: ed.  by  C.  F.  Rittenhouse.  cl923. 

South-Western  Pub  

X 

.75 

McKinsey,  J.  0.    Bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Series  B,  second  ed.    (Without  blanks  or 

business  papers.)     cl926.  South-Western 

Pub. 

X 

1.20 

Volume  2  

XI 

1.20 

Neal,  V.  E.,  and  Moore,  J.  M.    Modern  illustra- 

tive banking.    cl904.    Am.  Bk.  . 
Nichols,  F.  G.    Junior  business  training  and 

XI 

.66 

accompanying  outfit.    cl923.    Am.  Bk. 

IX 

* 

Rittenhouse,  C.  F.    Elements  of  accounts. 

X 

2.125 

New  modern  illustrative  bookkeeping.  Am. 

Bk. 

Introductory  course  

X 

1.05 

Accompanying  material: 

.60 

.60 

.48 

Advanced  course.    Based  upon  the  Xeal 

and  Cragin  edition  with  revised  classi- 

fication of  accounts.    (Also  accompany- 

ing forms  and  blanks.)    [William  and 

XI 

1.05 

Grocerj-  business  outfit  .... 

.54 

.99 

.99 

.93 

Rittenhouse,  C.  F.,  and  Percy,  A.  L.  Account- 

ing     problems.       Elementary.  cl924. 

McGraw  

X 

2.13 

Accounting  Problems.    Intermediate.  cl922. 

McGraw    .      .      .      .  ?  . 

XI 

2.55 

*  Text-book,  $1.05;  outfit  complete,  $0.90;  Part  1,  $0.30;  Part  2,$0.66. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive 


Bookkeeping  and  Clerical  Practice. — Cone. 

Rowe,  H.  M.  Bookkeeping  and  accountaney: 
Advanced  text  for  merchants;  corporation 
and  cost  accountancy  for  manufacturing 

sets.    H.  M,  Rowe  

Bookkeeping  and  accountancy,  cost  account- 
ancy for  manufacturing  set.    H.  M.  Rowe  . 

Civics. 

Ashley,  R.  L.    The  Constitution  today.  cl924. 

Macmillan  

The  new  civics.    cl925.    rev.    Macmillan  . 

Broome,  E.  C,  and  Adams,  E.  W.  Conduct 
and  citizenship.    cl926.    Macmillan  . 

Carver,  T.  N.,  and  Adams,  G.  M.  Our  eco- 
nomic life.    cl929.  Winston 

Cloud,  A.  J.    Our  Constitution.    cl923.  Scott. 

Cook,  F.  W.  The  Massachusetts  voter.  cl928. 
Ginn  

Dunn,  A.  W.  Communitv  civics  for  city  schools. 
cl928.    Heath  .      .  .  . 

The  community  and  the  citizen,    rev.  Heath. 

Edmonson,  J.  B.,  and  Dondineau,  A.  Citizen- 
ship through  problems.    cl927.  Macmillan. 

Egan,  J.  B.,  and  Patton,  L.  M.  Citizenship  in 
Boston.    cl925.    Winston  .... 

Finch,  C.  E.  Everyday  civics;  community, 
state,  and  nation.    Am.  Bk  

Forman,  S.  E.  The  American  democracy. 
cl920.  Century  

Gettell,  R.  G.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.    cl924.  Ginn  

Giles,  F.  M.  and  I.  K.  Vocational  civics.  Mac- 
millan  

Gowin,  E.  B.,  Wheatley,  W.  A.,  and  Brewer,  J. 
M.    Occupations.    cl923.    rev.  Ginn 

Hepner,  W.  R.  and  F.  K.  The  good  citizen. 
cl924.  Houghton  

Heydrick,  B.  A.,  ed.  Americans  all.  cl920. 
Hare  our  t  

Hill,  H.  C.    Community  life  and  civic  problems. 

cl922.  Ginn  

Vocational  civics.    cl928.  Ginn 

Howe,  J.  B.  New  era  civics.  cl922.  Iroquois 
Pub  

Hunter,  G.  W.,  and  Whitman,  W.  G.  Civic 
science  in  the  home.    cl921.    Am.  Bk. 

Jenks,  J.  W.,  and  Smith,  R.  D.  We  and  our 
government.  cl922.  Am.  Viewpoint  Soc. 
(Boni  Liveright.)  

Johnson,  J.  F.  We  and  our  work;  ed.  by  D.  F. 
Stewart.    cl923.    Am.  Viewpoint  Soc. 

King,  C.  L.,  and  Barnard,  J.  L.  Our  commun- 
ity life.    c!926.    Winston  . 


XII 
XII 


IX 
IX 

IX 

IX 
IX 

VIII 

VIII 
VIII 

IX 

VII 

VII 

XI 

IX 

IX 

VII 

IX 

IX 

IX 
IX 

IX 

X 

IX 
IX 
IX 


*  Budget  No.  128,  $0.60;  blank  books,  No.  129,  $0.56,  outgoing  papers,  No.  130,  S0.26. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Harcourt  . 
the  people. 


Civics. —  Concluded. 
Levis,  E.  C.  Citizenship.  cl923. 
Long,   J.    R.    Government  and 

cl928.  Scribner  

Magruder,    F.    A.     American  government. 

cl929.    rev.  AUyn   

McPheters,  G.  A.,  Cleveland,  G.  J.  A.,  and 

Jones,    S.    W.     Citizenship  dramatized. 

cl921.  Holt  

Miller,  C.  F.    The  march  of  democracy.  cl925. 

Heath  

Morehouse,  F.,  and  Graham,  S.  F.  American 

problems.  cl923.  Ginn  .... 
Morgan,  S.  DeW.   Living  and  working  together. 

cl923.  Scribner  

Parsons,  G.    The  land  of  fair  play.    A  text-book 

of  American  civics.    Scribner  * 
Phillips,  D.  E.,  and  Newlon,  J.  H.    The  ne  w 

social  civics.  cl926.  Rand  .... 
Reed,  T.  H.    Loyal  citizenship.    cl922.  World 

Bk  

Rexford,  F.  A.,  and  Carson,  C.  L.    The  Consti- 
tution of  our  country.    cl924.    Am.  Bk.  . 
Rolfe,  M.  A.    Our  national  parks.    Book  two. 

cl928.  Sanborn  .  .... 
Staples,  Z.  C,  and  York,  G.  M.    Factors  of 

economic  geographv.   cl928.  Southwestern 

Pub.  31  

Stewart,  G.  H.,  and  Hanna,  G.  C.  Adventures 

in  citizenship.    cl928.  Ginn 
Swan,  F.  W.    The  spirit  of  New  England. 

Scribner  f  

Tufts,  J.  H.    Real  business  of  living.  Holt 
Turkington,  G.  A.  Community  civics.  1923. 

Ginn  

Helps  for  the  study  of  our  Constitution.  cl92o. 

Ginn  

Turkington,  G.  A.,  Mugan,  M.  A.  S.,  and Pritch- 

ard,  M.  T.    Lessons  in  citizenship.  cl928. 

Ginn  

Williamson,  T.  R.    Civics  at  work.  cl928. 

Heath  

Wilson,  G.  M.    What  is  Americanism?  cl924. 

Silver  

Woodburn,  J.  A.,  and  Moran,  T.  F.  The 

American  community.    cl924.  Longmans. 
Active  citizenship.    cl928.    Longmans  . 
Ziegler,  S.  H.,  and  Jaquette,  H.    Choosing  an 

occupation.    c!924.    ill.  Winston 


IX 
IX 

X 

IX 
VII 
XI 
IX 

VII 
IX 
IX 
VII 
VIII 

X 
IX 

VII 

IX 

IX 
VII 

IX 

VII 

VII 

IX 
IX 

VII 


*  Includes  Swan,  F.  W.  The  Spirit  of  New  England, 
t  Bound  with  Parsons,  G.  P.    The  land  of  fair  play. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


College  Entrance  Examination  Questions. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Fifth 
series,  1921-1925.    cl925.  Ginn. 
Examination  questions  in  biology,  botany, 
chemistry,  drawing,  geography,  physics,  and 

zoology  ..... 

Examination  questions  in  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  and  Spanish  .... 

Examination  questions  in  history 

Examination  questions  in  Latin  and  Greek 

Examination  questions  in  Mathematics  . 

Questions  set  at  the  examinations  of  1926. 
cl926  .      .     '.      .      .      .      .      .  . 

Questions  set  at  the  examinations  of  1927. 
cl927  

Questions  set  at  the  examinations  of  1928. 
cl928   

Commercial  Subjects. 
Babb,  H.  W.    Business  law.    cl924.    Ronald  . 
Bays,  A.  W.    Business  law.    cl925.    rev.  Mac- 

millan  

Cahill,  M.  F.    Junior  office  practice.  cl926. 

Macmillan  

Duffield,  D.  W.  Progressive  indexing  and  filing 
for  schools.    cl925.    Library  Bur. 

Gano,  D.  C.  Commercial  law.  rev.  by  R.  E. 
Rogers  and  C.  0.  Thompson.  cl929.  Am. 
Bk  

Hough,  B.  0.  Business  administration.  Sec- 
tion XVI.  Ocean  traffic  and  trade.  Lasalle 
Extension  Univ  

Huffcutt,  E.  W.  The  elements  of  business  law; 
rev.  by  G.  G.  Bogert.    cl925.    Ginn  . 

McClelland,  F.  C.  Office  training  and  stand- 
ards.   cl919.    A.  W.  Shaw  .... 

McNamara,  E.  J.  Secretarial  training.  cl927. 
Ronald  

Peters,  P.  B.  S.,  and  Pomeroy,  D.  A.  Commer- 
cial law.  rev.  cl928.  South- Western 
Pub  

SoRelle,  R.  P.,  and  Gregg,  J.  R.  Secretarial 

studies.    cl922.  Gregg  

Laboratory  materials.  (To  accompany  "Sec- 
retarial studies.")    Gregg  .... 

Whitehead,  H.  Principles  of  salesmanship. 
cl923.  Ronald  


XI 

XI 
XI 
XI 
XI 

XI 

XI 

XI 

XI 
XI 
XI 
XI 

XI 


XI 

XII 

XI 

XI 
XII 
XII 
XI 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Dictionaries. 
Boielle,  J.    Heath's  French  and  English  diction- 
ary.   cl903.    rev.    Heath  .... 
Cestre,  C.     Cestre-Guibillon  Dictionnaire. 
Francaise-Anglaise ;         Anglaise-Francaise . 
Doubleday  

Cuyas,  A.  Appleton's  new  Spanish-English  and 
English-Spanish  dictionary.  cl903.  Ap- 
pleton  .  

Diccionario  Ingles-Espanol;  Spanish-English, 
rev.  by  A.  C.  Armengol  and  A.  del  Castillo. 
Yurrita.  Doubleday  

Enenkel,  A.  A  new  dictionary  of  the  English 
and  Italian  languages,  rev.  by  J.  McLaugh- 
lin.   Schoenhof  Book  Co  

Fernald,  J.  C.  The  high  school  standard  dic- 
tionary, rev.  by  F.  H.  Vizetelly.  el  923. 
Abridged.    Funk  .  *  . 

Funk  <fe  Wagnalls.  The  high  school  standard 
dictionary  of  the  English  language.  (I'nin- 
dexed.)    (5*828.  Funk  

Heath's  French  dictionary.    Heath  . 

Heath's  German  dictionary.    Heath  . 

James,  W.,  and  Mole,  A.  French  and  English 
dictionary,    rev.  Macmillan 

Larousse,  P.  French  dictionary.  (Petit  La- 
rousse  Illustre.)  Librarie  Larousse  (Schoen- 
hof Book  Co.)  

Lewis,  C.  T.  Elementary  Latin  dictionary. 
Am.  Bk  

Liddell,  H.  G.,  and  Scott,  R.  Abridged  Greek- 
English  lexicon.    Am.  Bk  

McLaughlin,  J.,  and  Clifton,  E.  C.  New 
French-English  dictionary.  Brentano 

Smith,  W.  Smaller  classical  dictionary.  Am 
Bk  

Webster,    X.    Secondary    school  dictionary. 

Am.  Bk  

Secondary  school  dictionary  (without  index). 
cl925.    ill.    Am.  Bk  

Whitney,  W.  D.    German  dictionary.    Holt  . 

Worcester,  J.  E.  A  comprehensive  dictionary. 
Lippincott  

Drawing. 

Brown,   H.    H.    Applied   drawing.  Mentzer. 

C1928   

DeGarmo,  C,  and  Winslow,  L.  L.  Essentials 

of  design.    cl924.    ill.    Macmillan  . 

Economics  and  Sociology. 
Adams,  T.  S.,  and  Sumner,  H.  L.    Labor  prob- 
lems. Macmillan  


XI 


XI 


VII 


XI 


VII 


IX 


IX 
XI 
XI 

XI 


IX 

IX 

IX 

XI 

IX 

VII 

XI 
XI 

VII 

IX 
IX 

IX 


*  Index. 


t  Plain. 


X  In  quantity  lots. 


§  Cloth. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Economics  and  Sociology. —  Concluded. 

Bullock,  C.  J.  Elements  of  economics.  3d  ed. 
1919.    Silver    ....  .  . 

Burch,  H.  R.  American  economic  life.  cl921. 
Macmillan  

Carver,  T.  N.    Elementary  economics.    Ginn  . 

Dunbar,  C.  F.  Chapters  on  the  theory  and 
history  of  banking.  Putnam 

Ely,  R.  T.,  and  Wicker,  G.  R.  Elementary 
principles  of  economics.  cl923.  rev.  Mac- 
millan   

Faubel,  A.  L.  Principles  of  economics.  cl923. 
Harcourt  

Fay,  C.  R.  Elements  of  economics.  cl926. 
Macmillan  

Johnson,  E.  R.  Elements  of  transportation. 
Appleton  

Keir,  M.  Industrial  organization.  cl923. 
Ronald  

Lyon,  L.  S.  Making  a  living.  cl926.  Mac- 
millan   

Meade,  E.  S.    Trust  finance.    Appleton  . 

Moriarty,  W.  D.  Economics  for  citizenship. 
cl925.  Longmans  

JVew  England  History  Teachers'  Association. 
Five  hundred  practical  questions  in  eco- 
nomics, for  use  in  secondary  schools 

Savay,  N.    Principles  of  foreign  trade.  Ronald. 

Smith,  J.  R.    Commerce  and  industry.  cl925. 

Sparling,  S.  E.  Introduction  to  business  organ- 
ization. Macmillan  

Splawn,  W.  M.  W.,  and  Bissell,  W.  B.  Introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  economics.  cl923.  Ginn. 

Thompson,  C.  M.  Elementary  economics. 
cl924.    rev.  Sanborn  

Thompson,  C.  M.,  and  Hunter,  M.  H.  Exer- 
cises and  problems  in  economics  to  accom- 
pany Thompson's  "Elementarv  economics." 
c.1919.  Sanborn  .... 
Towne,  E.  T.  Social  problems:  A  study  of 
present  day  social  conditions.    Macmillan  . 

White,  H.    Money  and  banking,    rev.    Ginn  . 
Wilbur,  M.  A.  Every  day  business  for  women. 
Houghton  .  .  

English. 

(Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Grammar  and 
Language.) 

Allen,  R.  F.,  and  Harvey,  E.  B.  The  mastery 
of  English,  Book  2.    cl925.  Winston 

Atkinson,  W.  P.,  ed.  The  short  story.  cl923. 
Allyn  

BalI,F.K.  Building  with  words.  cl926.  Ginn, 
Constructive  English.    cl923.  Ginn 


IX 

XI 
XII 

IX 


XI 
XII 
XII 
IX 


IX 
IX 

XI 


IX 

X 

IX 

XI 

XII 

XII 

IX 
IX 

IX 


1.20 


1.11 


VIII 
VIII 
IX 


.60 
.81 
.96 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Composition  and  Rhetoric. —  Continued. 

Bartholomew,  W.  E.,  and  Hurlburt,  F.  Busi- 
ness man's  English,  spoken  and  written. 
cl920.    Macmillan  ...... 

Boas,  R.  P.,  and  Smith,  E.  An  introduction  to 
the  study  of  literature.    cl925.  Harcourt.  . 

Bolenius,  E.  M.  Everyday  English  composition 
Am.  Bk  

Briggs,  T.  H.,  and  McKinney,  I.  Ways  to  bet- 
ter English.  Enlarged  course.  cl925.  Ginn. 

Buhlig,  R.    Business  English,  a  practice  book. 

cl922.    rev.  Heath  

Junior  English.    cl923.  Heath. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  .   

Burleson,  D.  S.  Applied  English  grammar. 
cl928.    rev.  Allyn  

Canby,  H.  S.,  and  Opdycke,  J.  B.  Good  English : 
Book  1.  The  mechanics  of  composition. 
cl925.  Macmillan  

Chapman,  L.  H.  Using  English.  cl929.  ill. 
Harcourt  

Clark,  T.  A.  When  you  write  a  letter.  cl921. 
Sanborn  .   

Claxton,  P.  P.,  and  McGinnis,  J.  Effective  Eng- 
lish, junior.    cl921.    Allyn  .... 

Clippinger,  E.  E.  Written  and  spoken  English. 
Book  1.    cl924.    rev.  Silver 

Cook,  L.  B.  Experiments  in  writing.  cl927. 
Harcourt  

Cowan,  E.  M.,  Betz,  A.,  and  Charters,  W.  W. 
Essential  language  habits.    Book  3.  Silver, 

Craig,  A.  E.  The  speech  arts.  cl926.  Mac- 
millan   

Crumpton,  C.  E.  Junior  high  school  English. 
cl928.    Am.  Bk. 

Book  1  

Book  2   . 

Crumpton,  C.  E.,  and  Hosic,  J.  F.  Junior  high 
school  English.    Book  3.    cl928.    Am.  Bk. 

Curry,  S.  S.  Foundations  of  expression.  cl920. 
The  Expression  Co.  .      .      .      .      .  _  . 

Davis,  R.    Practical  exercises  in  English.  Ginn. 

First  series.  cl919  

Second  series.  cl925   

Davis,  R.,  and  Cunningham,  W.  H.  English  in 
school  and  out.    cl929.  Ginn 

Davis,  R.,  and  Lingham,  C.  H.    Business  Eng- 
lish and  correspondence,    rev.    Ginn  . 
Business  English  and  correspondence.  cl921. 
rev.  Ginn  

Deffendall,  P.  H.  Exercises  in  actual  everyday 
English.    cl924.    rev.  Macmillan 


XI 

$1.11 

XII 

1.28 

VTT 

V  J.i. 

IX 

1 .02 

XI 

1.184 

VII 

.768 

VIII 

.768 

IX 

.768 

IX 

.75 

V 

-A. 

1  90 

IX 

1. 184 

IX 

.896 

VIII 

.90 

IX 

.81 

X 

1.25 

VII 

.72 

XII 

1.20 

VII 

.75 

VIII 

.84 

IX 

.93 

IX 

1.50 

IX 

.42 

IX 

.45 

IX 

1.05 

IX 

1.056 

XI 

1.11 

IX 

.36 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Composition  and  Rhetoric. —  Continued. 
Deffendall,  P.    H.     Junior    English  course. 
cl923.  Little. 

Book  1  

Book  2  ...   

Denney,  J.  V.,  Skinner,  E.  L.  and  A.  M.  Our 
English.  Scribner. 

Book  3.  cl926   

Seventh  vear.  cl927   

Eighth  year.  cl927   

Ninth  year.  cl926   

Driggs,  H.  R.    Living  English.    cl927.  Univ. 
Pub. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Dun  ton,  L.,  and  Kellev,  A.  H.    English  gram- 
mar and  composition.    Thompson,  Brown  . 
Elson,  W.  H.,  and  Marsh,  G.  L.    Good  English, 
oral  and  written.    Book  3.    cl918.  Scott. 
Emerson,  H.  P.,  and  Bender,  I.  C.  Modern 
English.    Book  two.    cl907.    Macmillan  . 
Ewart,  J.  A.,  Field,  W.  S.,  and  Morrison,  A.  H. 
A   civil  service   manual.    Vol.   2.  Home 
Correspondence  School    .      .  . 
Flagg,    M.    B.    Community   English.  cl921. 

Macmillan  

Frost,  M.  E.,  and  Secor,  M.  L.    Correct  English 

through  practice.    cl924.    Scribner  . 
Gallagher,  O.  C,  and  Moulton,  L.  B.  Practical 

business  English.  Houghton 
Genung,  J.  F.,  and  Hanson,  C.  L.    Outlines  oi 

composition  and  rhetoric.    Ginn  . 
Gerrish,  C.  M.,  and  Cunningham,  M.  Practical 

English  composition.  Heath 
Grady,  W.  R.,  and  Wade,  J.  E.    Modern  Eng- 
lish series.  Longmans. 

Book  3.  cl923   

Book  4.  cl924   

Book  5.  cl928   

Greever,  G.,  and  Jones,  E.  S.    The  century  col- 
legiate handbook.    cl924.    Century  . 
Century  handbook  of  writing.  Century 
Hanson,  C.  L.    Two  years'  course  in  English 

composition.  Ginn  

Harvey,  E.  B.,  and  Allen,  R.  F.    The  masterv 
of  English.    Book  1.    cl925.    Winston  . 
Hatfield,  W.  W.,  and  McGregor,  A.  L.  English 
in  service.  Doubledav. 
Book  1  . 
Book  2  : 

Book  3  

Hermans,  M.  C.    Studies  in  grammar.  cl924. 

Holt  

Heydrick,   B.   A.,  ed.    Tvpes  of  the  essav. 

cl921.  Scribner  


VII 
IX 


VII 
VII 
VIII 
IX 


VII 
IX 

VII 
VII 
VII 

XII 

VII 

IX 

IX 

IX 

IX 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

XII 
IX 

IX 

VII 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

VII 

X 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Composition  and  Rhetoric. —  Continued. 
Hitchcock,  A.  M.    High  school  English  book. 

cl923.    Holt  IX 

Junior  English  book.  Holt  ....  VII 
New  practice  book  in  English  composition. 

Holt  VII 

Rhetoric  and  the  study  of  literature.    Holt    .  IX 
Words,   sentences   and  paragraphs.  cl915. 

Holt  IX 

Hodge,  L.  F.,  and  Lee,  A.    Elementary  English; 

spoken  and  written.      Advanced  book. 

C1921.    Merrill  VII 

Holman,  M.,  Clark,  D.  L.,  and  Veit,  B.  Think- 
ing, speaking,  and  writing.    Book  1.  cl927. 

Silver  VII 

Hotchkiss,  G.  B.,  and  Drew,  C.  A.  Business 

English.    Am.  Bk  IX 

Hyde,  G.  M.    A  course  in  journalistic  writing. 

cl922.    Appleton  XII 

Jameson,  H.  L.,  Clark,  D.  L.,  and  Veit,  B. 

Thinking,  speaking  and  writing.    Book  2. 

cl927.    Silver  VIII 

Johnson,   B.    Essaying  the  essav.  cl927. 

Little  "...  XII 

Klapper,  P.,  and  London,  A.    Modern  English*. 

Book  2.  cl924.  Macmillan  .  .  .VII 
Knickerbocker,  E.  V.  B.,  Clark,  D.  L.,  and 

Veit,  B.    Thinking,  speaking  and  writing. 

Book  3.    cl927.    Silver  IX 

Knight,    M.     Practice    work    in  English. 

Longmans  IX 

Laird,  C.  L.,  Walker,  H.  D.,  and  Locke,  A.  M. 

Everyday  English.    cl926.    Row,  Peterson.  IX 
Law,  F.  H.    English  for  immediate  use.  cl927. 

Scribner  IX 

Leonard,  A.  W.,  and  Fuess,  C.  M.  Good 

writing.    cl922.    Harcourt   ....  XI 
Leonard,   S.  A.,   and  Cox,   R.   F.  General 

language.    cl925.    Rand      ....  IX 
Lewis,  W.  D.,  and  Hosic,  J.  F.    Exercises  in 

practical  English.    cl922.    Am.  Bk.    .      .  IX 
New   practical   English   for   high  schools. 
Am.  Bk. 

First  course.    cl925   IX 

Second  course.    cl927   IX 

Manly,  J.  M.,  Bailey,  E.  R.,  and  Rickert,  E. 
Lessons  in  the  speaking  and  writing  of 
English.    cl922.    Heath       .      .      .      .  VII 

McFadden,  E.  B.  McFadden  English  series. 
Rand. 

Book  3.    cl923   VII 

Book  3.    Part  1.    cl925       ....  VII 
Book  3.    Part  2.    cl925       ....  VII 
Miles,    D.      English    in    business.  cl928. 

Ronald  XI 


*  This  is  the  revised  edition  of  Emerson  &  Bender;  Modern  English,  Book  2. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Composition  and  Bhetoric. —  Continued. 
Murray,  A.  L.,  and  Wiles,  E.  P.    A  first  book  in 

English.  cl922.  Heath  .... 
Norton,  W.  Q.,  ed.    Entrance  English  questions. 

C1924.  Ginn   

Opdycke,  J.  B.,  and  Drew,  C.  A.  Commercial 

letters.  Holt  

Paddock,  H.  L.,  and  Taintor,  S.  A.    On  writing 

essays.    cl928.    Macmillan  . 
Palmer,  G.    Self-cultivation  in  English;  ed.  by 

H.  Suzzallo.    cl909.    Houghton  . 
Pearson,  H.  C,  and  Kirchwey,  M.  F.  New 

essentials  of  English.  Higher  grades.  cl928. 
Perry,  A.  C,  Jr.,  and  Eichmann,  A.  E.  A 

modern     working     grammar.    cl923.  ill. 

Scribner  

Phillips,  E.  A.  G.,  English  step  by  step.  Sixth 

year.    cl928.  Ginn  

Phillips,  LeR.  and  Johnson,  T.  eds.     Types  of 

modern  dramatic  composition.  cl927.  Ginn, 
Potter,  M.  C,  Jeschke,  H.,  and  Gillet,  H.  O. 

Oral  and  written  English.    Book  2.  Ginn. 
Oral    and    written    English.    Upper  book. 

cl926.  Ginn  

Part  1  

Part  2  

Reeves,  J.  W.  The  fundamentals  of  argumenta- 
tion and  debate,    rev.    cl928.  Heath 
Riddlesbarger,  A.,  and  Cotner,  E.  P.  Easy 

English  exercises.    cl926.    World  Bk. 
Sandwick,  R.  L.    Junior  high  school  English. 

Heath. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  

Scott,  Z.  E.,  Congdon,  R.  T.,  Peet,  H.  E.,  and 

Frazee,  L.    Success  in  speaking  and  writing. 

(The  open  door  language    series:  Third 

book.)  cl928.  Houghton  .... 
Slater,  J.  R.    Freshman  rhetoric.    cl922.  rev. 

Heath  

Stebbins,  C.  M.    Sentence  improvement.  San- 
born   

Tanner,   W.   M.    Composition   and  rhetoric. 

cl922.  Ginn  

Correct  English.    cl928.  Ginn 
Taylor,  C.  R.,  and  Morss,  L.  K.    Vital  English. 

Second  book.    Grammar  and  composition. 

F.  M.  Ambrose  

Thomas,  C.  S.,  Howe,  W.  D.,  and  O'Hair,  Z. 

Composition  and  rhetoric.  Longmans 
Tressler,  J.  C.    Grammar  in  action.  cl928. 

Heath  


IX 

XI 

XII 

XI 

X 

VII 

VII 

VII 

XII 

VIII 

VII 
VII 
VIII 

XII 

VII 


VII 

VIII 

IX 


IX 


IX 

X 
VII 


VII 
IX 
VII 


*  High  School  of  Commerce,  Grade  XII. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Composition  and  Rhetoric. —  Concluded. 
Ward,  C.  H.    Theme  building,    rev.  cl924. 

Scott  

Ward,  C.  H.,  and  Moffette,  H.  Y.    The  junior 

highway  to  English.    cl922.    Scott  . 
Wohlfarth,  J.  H.,  and  Mahoney,  J.  J.  Self-help 

English  lessons.    Third  book.    cl926.  ill. 

World  Bk  

Wood,  T.    Practical  grammar  and  composition. 

Appleton  

Woods,  G.  B.,  and  Straton,  C.    A  manual  of 

English.    cl926.  Doubleday 
Woolbert,  C.  H.,  and  Weaver,  A.  T.  Better 

speech.  cl922.  Harcourt  .... 
Woolley,  E.  C.    New  handbook  of  composition. 

cl926.    rev.  by  F.  W.  Scott.    Heath  . 

History  of  Literature. 
Bates,  H.    English  literature.    (New  ed.  1925. 

cl918.  Longmans  .  .  ... 
Guerber,  H.  A.    The  book  of  the  Epic. 


Lippin- 


cott 


Halleck,  R.  P.    History  of  American  literature. 

Am.  Bk  . 

New  English  literature.    Am.  Bk.  . 
Howes,  A.  W.    A  brief  American  literature. 

cl921.    rev.  Heath  

A     brief     English     literature.    cl924.  rev. 
Heath       .      .      .      .  . 
Long,  W.  J.    American  literature.    Ginn  . 

English  literature.  Ginn  

Outlines  of  English  literature  .... 
Outlines  of  English  and  American  literature. 

Ginn  

Neilson,  W.  A.,  and  Thorndike,  A.  H.  History 
of  English  literature.    cl920.    Macmillan  . 
Pace,  R.  B.    American  literature.    Allyn  . 
Pancoast,  H.  S.,  ed.    English  prose  and  verse. 

Holt  

Pancoast,  H.  S.,  and  Shelley,  P.  Van  D.  A 
first,  book  in  English  literature.  cl924.  rev. 
Holt  

Reading  and  Literature. 
Addison,  J.,  and  Steele,  R.  B.  B.    Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  Papers  in  the  Spectator. 

Allyn  

Ginn  


Heath 

Holt  . 

Houghton 

Longmans 

Macmillan 

Merrill 

World  Bk. 


XI 
VII 

VII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XI 

XII 

IX 

IX 
IX 

IX 

IX 
IX 
IX 
IX 

IX 

XI 
IX 

IX 
IX 


XI 


$1.11 

.75 

.80 
.704 
.80 
1.12 
.928 

1.44 

1.60 

1.14 
1.29 

.80 

.80 
1.20 
1.26 
1.088 

1.312 

1.35 
1.05 

2.40 
1.80 


.50 

.42 

.48 

.40 

.448 

.48 

.36 

.46 

.64 
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f~i'DATYE,a  VTT  to      T T    Tvc^t  vr 

Approximate 
Price. 

Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 

Addison,  J.,  and  Steele,  R.  B.  B.,  continued. 

Ed.  by  F.  T.  Baker  and  R.  Jones.  cl899. 

$0.38 

Ed.byH.Bement,    cl925.  F.M.Ambrose, 

.48 

Selections  from  the  Tatler  and  the  Spectator. 

Allyn  

XI 

Am.  Bk  

Ginn  

Heath  

Holt  

Houghton  

.  416 

Longmans  • 

Macmillan  

. 

.45 

Scribner     .      .      .      .    ■  . 

.384 

Silver  

Alcott,  L.  M.    An  old-fashioned  girl.  cl912. 

ill.    School  ed.  Little  

VII 

.68 

[The  Winston  clear-type  popular  classics.] 

cl928.    ill.    Winston  .... 

VII 

.66 

Little  men.    cl928.    ill.    [The  Winston  clear- 

type  popular  classics. J    Winston  . 

VII 

.66 

Little  women.    cl926.    Macmillan  . 

T7TT 
Vll 

.60 

Hid.  oy  i\.  xj.  ivowiana.    ciy^o.    ui.  [±ne 

Winston  olpflr-tvnp  Domilar  plastics  1  Win- 

VTT 

V  J.J. 

.  oo 

EH   hv  F  L   Wnrnpr      p1Q28  Ginn 

VTT 

V  XX 

WArirVt     T    R        TVio  cf Ari;  r\f  a  Karl  Viav  fTlio 

/\iuricn,  i.  x>.    ±ne  »iory  oi  a  oao  Doy.  [ine 

Winston  flpaT-tvnp  nnnnlnr  pIqqsiVq  1  pIQ^V 

»?  liloLtJAl  l^ICdl  —  1>J  JJC  J-fUjJ  U.lcx.1  l^ldOOlCiD.J       L  1  V     i  . 

ill.  Winston 

VII 

.66 

The  story  of  a  bad  boy.  Houghton 

VII 

!64 

Allen    J    L     Thp  T\pntnpkv  wnrhlpr  F)nnnlp- 

VTT 
V  X  J 

1  QC* 

Andrews,  M.  R.  b.    His  soul  goes  marching  on. 

cl922.  Scribner  

VII 

.60 

lhe  counsel  assigned.  Scribner 

VII 

.48 

The  perfect  tribute.    Scribner  .... 

VII 

.  36f ;  .60{ 

Antin,  M.    At  school  in  the  promised  land. 

cl912.  Houghton  

VIII 

.38 

Arnold,  M.    Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and  other 

poems.  Allyn  

IX 

.40 

.36 

Ginn  

.39 

Heath  

.39 

Holt  

32 

Houghton  

Longmans  

.41 

Macmillan  

.30 

Merrill  

.38 

Silver  

.25 

*  In  lots  of  ten  or  more,  $1.20.       t  Linen.       J  Board.       §  Paper.        |  Cloth. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Ashmun,  M.,  ed.    Modern  prose  and  poetry  for 

secondary  schools.  Houghton 
Prose  literature  for  secondary  schools.  Hough- 
ton   

The  Atlantic  classics.  Little  .... 
Austen,  J.    Pride  and  prejudice.    Allyn  . 

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  

Ginn  .  .  

Heath  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott  .-.■'*  

Scribner  

Silver  

Avent,   J.    M.,   ed.    Modern   essavs.  cl924. 

Allyn  

Baker,  F.  T.,  and  Thorndike,  A.  H.  Everyday 

classics.  Macmillan. 

Seventh  reader  

Eighth  reader  

Baldwin,  J.    John  Bunyan's  dream  story  retold 

for  children.    cl913.    Am.  Bk.  . 
School  reading  by  grades,  sixth  year.    Am.  Bk. 
Stories  of  the  King  (Arthur).    Am.  Bk.  . 
Story  of  Siegfried.    Scribner  .... 
Baldwin,  J.,  and  Bender,  I.  C.    Seventh  reader. 

Am.  Bk  

Barker,  F.  G.    Forty-minute  plays  from  Shake- 
speare.   cl924.    Macmillan  .... 
Baylor,  F.  C.    Juan  and  Juanita.    cl926.  ill. 

Houghton  

Bemis,  K.  I.,  Holtz,  M.  E.,  and  Smith,  H.  L. 

The  patriotic  reader  for  seventh  and  eighth 

grades  and  junior  high  schools.  Houghton  . 
Bennett,  J.  Master  Skylark,  ill.  Century  . 
Bible.    Old  Testament.    Allyn  .... 

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  

Ginn  

Heath  

Holt  

Houghton  .      .      .      .  . 

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott  

Scribner  

Silver  

Old  Testament  narratives;  ed.  by  G.  H.  Nettle- 
ton.    cl909.  Holt  

Ed.  by  E.  C.  Baldwin.    Am.  Bk.  [Eclectic 
English  classics.]  


IX 

IX 
IX 
XII 


XI 

VII 
VII 

VII 
VIII 
VII 
VII 

VII 

VII 

VII 


VII 
VII 
IX 


IX 
IX 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Bible.    Ed.  by  C.  E.  Rhodes.    Scott.  [Lake 

English  classics.]  

Old  Testament  stories;  ed.  by  W.  L.  Bennett. 

cl927.  Merrill  

Readings  from  the  Old  Testament;  ed.  by 
H.  A.  Miller,  Jr.  [Winston  companion  clas- 
sics.]   cl928.  Winston  

Selections  from  the  Old  Testament;  ed.  by 
Scott,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  F. 
Newton.    Macmillan.    [Macmillan's  pocket 

classics.]     .      .      .  -  

Blackmore,  R.  D.  LornaDoone.  Allyn  . 

Ginn  

Macmillan  


Blodgett,  F.  E.,  and  A.  B. 

reader.    Ginn  . 


The  Blodgett  fifth 


American 


L.   W.,   ed.  Modern 
cl923.  Longmans 
and  Hahn,  B.  M.    Social  back- 
of     English     literature.  c!923. 


Boardman, 

speeches 
Boas,  R.  P. 
grounds 

Little  

Bok,  E.  W.    The  boy  who  followed  Ben  Frank- 
lin; ed.  by  J.  L.  Haney.    cl924.    Scribner  . 
Bolton,  S.    Lives  of  girls  who  became  famous. 

Crowell  

Boswell,  J.    Selections  from  the  life  of  Johnson  . 

Allyn  

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  

Ginn  

Heath  

Holt  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott  .   

Scribner  

Silver  

Bouve,  P.  C.    American  heroes  and  heroines. 

Lothrop  

Briggs,    T.   H.    Seventh   reader.    cl918.  ill. 

Row,  Peterson  &  Co. 
Brooks,  E.    The  story  of  the  Iliad.    Penn  . 
The  story  of  the  Odyssey.  Penn 
The  story  of  King  Arthur.  Penn 
Brown,  H.  G.    Roosevelt,  a  knight  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.    cl926.    Johnson  Pub. 
Browning,  R.    Selections.  Allvn 

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  

Ginn   .  ,  

Heath  

Holt  


IX 
VIII 

VII 


IX 

X 


VII 
IX 

XI 

IX 

VIII 
XII 


VII 

VII 
VII 
VII 
VII 

IX 
XI 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Browning,  R.,  continued. 

Houghton  

Longmans  

Merrill  

Silver  


Select  Poems  of  Robert  Browning;    ed.  by 

H.  C.  Laughlin.    cl912.    Appleton  . 
Selections  from  the  poetrv  of  Robert  Browning, 
ed.  by  W.  A.  Barras.    cl925.    F.  M.  Am- 
brose   

Shorter     Poems.       [New  Pocket  Classics.] 
cl929.  Macmillan  

Bryant,  W.  C.  Sella,  Thanatopsis,  and  other 
poems.  [Riverside  literature  series.]  Hough- 
ton   

Bullen,  F.  T.  The  cruise  of  the  Cachalot;  ed. 
by  H.  C.  Schweikert.  cl926.  Appleton 

Bunvan,J.  The  Pilgrim's  progress.  Ginn 

Holt  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Scott  

Burke,  E.    Speech  on  conciliation  with  America. 

Am.  Bk  

Ginn  

Heath  

Holt  

Houghton  

Macmillan  

Longmans  

Merrill  

World  Bk  

Ed.  bv  H.  Bement.  cl922.  F.M.Ambrose 
Ed.  by  T.  A.  Clark.    cl908.  Scribner 
Ed.  by  E.  L.  Miller.    cl920.    Lippincott  . 
Speech  on  conciliation  with  the  American 
colonies;      ed.  by  W.   I.   Crane.  cl900. 
Appleton 

Burnev,  F. 
Allvn 


(Madame    d'Arblay.)  Evelina. 


Am.  Bk. 


Ginn  . 

Appleton 

Heath 

Holt  . 

Houghton 

Longmans 

Merrill 

Scott  . 

Scribner 

Silver  . 


IX 

XII 
IX 

VIII 

IX 
IX 


XII 


XII 
XII 


*  Paper. 


t  Cloth. 


J  Eclectic  English  classics. 


§  Gateway  series. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Burns,  R.    The  cotter's  Saturday  night  and 
other  poems.    [Riverside  literature  series, 

no.  77.]  Houghton  

Representative  poems,  with  Carlyle's  Essay  on 

Burns.  Allyn  

Ginn  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Scott  

World  Bk  

Selections  from  the  poetrv  of  Robert  Burns; 
ed.  bv  L.  G.  Huff  or  d."  Allvn  . 
Ed.  by  P.  M.  Buck,  Jr.    Macmillan  . 
Ed.  by  W.  H.  Venable.    Am.  Bk.  [Eclectic 
English  classics.]  .      .  ... 
Burns  life  and  poems;  ed.  by  Miller.  cl923. 

Lippincott  

Selections  from  the  poems  of  Robert  Burns. 
Ainsworth.    [Lakeside  classics,  No.  5.] 
Burroughs,   J.    Selections.    [Riverside  litera- 
ture series.]  Houghton  

A  bunch  of  herbs  and  other  papers,  No.  92 

Afoot  and  afloat,  No.  176  

Birds  and  bees,  No.  28  

Sharp  eyes  and  other  papers,  No.  36 
Burroughs,  J.,  Warner,  C.  D.,  Thoreau,  H.  D. 
Selections.    [Riverside  literature  series,  Nos. 

27,  28,  37.]  Houghton  

Burt,  M.  E.,  and  Ragozin,  Z.  A.    Odysseus,  the 
hero  of  Ithaca.    Scribner  .... 
Butler,  M.  A.    Literature  dramatized.  cl926. 

Harcourt  

Byron,  Lord.    Childe  Harold.  Allyn 

Am.  Bk  

Applet  on  

Ginn  

Heath  

Holt  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott  ......... 

Scribner  ........ 

Silver  

The  prisoner  of  Chillon,  and  other  poems. 

Allyn  

Ginn  

Holt  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  


VII 

IX 


VII 


IX 
VII 

VIII 

IX 
VII 

VII 

X 


IX 


$.224*; .352+ 

.65 
.42 
.48 
.30 
.48 
.64 

.50 
.30 

.16 

.48 

.11 


.256 
256*;  .384+. 

.256 
256*;  .384J 


.64 

.672 

.80 

.384 
.224*:  .384+ 


.38 
.60 


.35 
.384 
.416 
.224*;  .352J 
.30 
.30 
.38 


*  Paper. 


t  Linen. 


X  Cloth. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 

Byron,  Lord.  Scott  

Scribner  

Select  Poems;    ed.  by  W.  D.  Howe.  cl912. 
Scribner  

Carhart,  G.  S.,  and  McGhee,  P.  A.    eds.  Magic 

casements.  cl926.  Macmillan  . 
Carlyle,  T.    Essay  on  Burns.    Allyn  . 

Am.  Bk  

Ginn  

Heath  

Holt  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott   

Scribner  

Silver  

World  Bk  

Ed.   by   C.   E.   Tucker   Dracass.  cl907. 

Appleton  

Essay  on  Burns,  with  representative  poems  of 
Robert  Burns.    Allyn        .  . 

Ginn  <-■  ; 

Longmans  

Macmillan  

World  Bk  

Carnegie,  A.    Andrew  Carnegie's  own  stor\ 
ed.  by  E.  M.  Tappan.    cl920.  Houghton. 
Carroll,  C.  F.,  and  Brooks,  S.  C.    A  reader  for 
the  sixth  grade.    Appleton  .... 
A  reader  for  the  seventh  grade.  Appleton 
Carroll,  L.  (pseud,  of  C.  L.  Dodgson).  Alice's 
adventures  in  wonderland  and  through  the 
looking-glass.    cl923.    ill.    Winston  . 
Centenary  Committee  of  the  English  High 
School  Association.    One  Hundred  Years  of 
the  English  High  School  of  Boston.  Pub. 

by  Author  

Center,  S.  S.    The  worker  and  his  work.  cl920. 

Lippincott  

Chamberlain,  E.,  ed.    Essays  old  and  new. 

cl926.  Harcourt  

Chapman,  F.  M.    Our  winter  birds.  cl918. 

Appleton  

The  travels  of  birds.    cl916.  Appleton 
Chaucer,  G.    Selections.    Ginn  .... 

Heath  

Macmillan  

Scott  

The  prologue  to  the  book  of  the  tales  of  Canter- 
bury, the  knight's  tale,  the  nun's  priest's  tale; 
ed.  by  A.  Ingraham.  cl902.  (Pocket  clas- 
sics.) Macmillan  


IX 

IX 
XII 


XII 


IX 

VII 
VIII 


VII 


VII 

X 

VII 
VII 
XII 


XI 


*  Paper. 


t  Cloth.  t  Eclectic  series. 

|  English  High  School. 


§  Gateway  series. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


VII 

X 
X 


IX 


VII 


IX 

IX 
IX 

XI 
VII 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Church,  A.  J.   Stories  of  the  old  world.  Ginn. 
Stories  from  the  East,  from  Herodotus.  Dodd. 
Stories  from  the  Greek  tragedians.  Dodd 
Story  of  the  Persian  War,  from  Herodotus. 

Dodd  

Churchill,  W.    Richard  Carvel;  ed.  by  H.  G. 

Paul.    cl923.    Macmillan  .... 
Clarke,  G.  H.,  ed.    A  treasury  of  war  poetry: 
British  and  American  poems  of  the  World 
^Var,  1914-1917.    [Riverside  literature  se- 
ries.] Houghton  

Clemens,  S.    ("Mark  Twain.") 
The  adventures  of  Huckelberry  Finn.  cl918. 

Harper  

The  adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer.   cl920.  Har- 
per ...   

The  prince  and  the  pauper.  cl921.  Harper, 
Cockayne,  C.  A.,  ed.    Modern  essays  of  various 

types.    cl927.  Merrill  

Coe,  F.  E.    Heroes  of  everyday  life.  Ginn 
Cohen,  H.  L.,  ed.    One-act  plays  by  modern 

authors.^  cl921.    Harcourt  ....  XI 
Coleridge,  S.  T.    Ancient  mariner  and  other 
poems;  ed.  by  P.  Edgar.    cl900.  Appleton. 

Christ  abel.  Allvn  

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  

Heath  

Houghton  

Longmans  .  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott   

Scribner  

Silver  . 
Kubla  Khan 
Am.  Bk. 

Appleton  .... 
Heath  .... 
Houghton  .... 
Longmans  .... 
Macmillan 

Merrill  .... 

Scott   

Scribner  .... 

Silver  

Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

Am.  Bk  

Ginn  .... 
Heath 


Allyn 


Allyn 


Houghton 
Longmans 
Macmillan 
Merrill 


X 


*  Paper.  f  Cloth.  J  Eclectic  series.  §  Gateway  series. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  continued. 

Scott  J       .  ■  

Scribner  

Silver  

World  Bk  


Connell,  F.  M.    A  text-book  for  the  studv  of 

poetry.    cl913.  Allyn  

Cooper,  A.  C,  ed.    Poems  of  today.  cl924. 

Ginn  

Cooper,  J.  F.    The  last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Am.  Bk  

Ginn  

Heath  

Longmans  

Macmillan        .      .      .  . 

Scott  

Silver  

Ed.byF.H.Law.    cl925.    Winston  . 
The  spy.    [Riverside  literature  series,  No.  207.] 
Houghton  

Ed.  by  N.  W.  Barnes.    [Eclectic  English 
classics.]    Am.  Bk.  ... 

Ed.  by  L.  T.  Damon.    [Lake  classics.]  Scott. 

Ed.  by  S.  Thurber.    [Macmillan's  pocket 

classics.]  Macmillan  

Crane,  W.  I.,  and  Wheeler,  W.  H.  Wheeler's 

graded  literary  readers  with  interpretations, 

a  sixth  reader.  Wheeler  

Crosby,  I.  B.    Boston  through  the  ages,  (text- 
book ed.)    cl928.  MarshallJones 
Cross,  E.  A.    The   Little   grammar.  cl922. 

Little   

Cunningham,    W.    H.,    ed.    Adventures  in 

science.    cl926.  Ginn  

Character,  conduct  and  study.    cl926.  Put- 
nam   

Dana,  R.  H.    Two  vears  before  the  mast.  Allyn. 

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  

Heath  

Houghton   

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott   

Scribner  ' 

Silver  

Davis,  J.  B.    Vocational  and  moral  guidance. 

Ginn  

Davis,  J.  W.    Modern  readings,  silent  and  oral. 

cl923.  Heath. 

Book  1  

Book  2  


XI 
IX 

X 


VIII 


VII 

VII 

IX 

IX 

IX 
IX 


IX 


VII 
VIII 


$0.36 
.352 
.25 
.64 

.93 

.60 

.39 

.60 

.704 

.67 

.30 

.52 

.66 

k  .384*;  .64f 

.54 
.48 

.30 

.80 

.864 

.72 

.54 

.72 

.736 

.54 
.768 
1.248 


1.024 
1.024 


*  Paper. 


f  Linen, 


%  With  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Davis,  R.,  and  Getchell,  F.  G.,  eds.   Stories  of  the 
day's  work.    cl921.    Ginn  .... 
DeFoe,  D.    Robinson  Crusoe.  Allyn 

Am.  Bk.     .      .  .  

Appleton  

Ginn   .      .      .      «  .      .  . 

Heath  ........ 

Holt  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott  .   

Scribner  

Silver  

Ed.  by  J.  G.Cohen.    cl927.    Allyn  . 
DeMille,  A.  B.,  ed.    American  poetry.  cl923. 

Allyn  

Deming,  N.  H.,  and  Bemis,  K.  I.,  eds.  Famous 
stories  by  famous  authors.    cl922.    Little  . 
Demosthenes.    Orations  on  the  crown;  trans. 

by  C.  R.  Kennedy.    Davis,  McKay 
DeQuincey,  T.    Joan  of  Arc,  and  the  English 

mail-coach.  Ginn  

Heath  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott  

Dickens,  C.    A  Christmas  carol  and  the  Cricket 
on  the  hearth.  Macmillan 
Christmas  stories;  ed.  by  M.  A.  L.  Lane. 

cl927.    ill.  Ginn  

David  Copperfield.  Ginn  

Dutton  

Abr.  by  E.  F.  Smith.    cl925.    ill.  Mac- 
millan   

Nicholas  Xickleby.    Dutton  .... 
Old  Curiosity  Shop.    Burt  .... 
Abr.  by  Cornell.    Burt  .... 

Oliver  Twist.  Burt  

Tale  of  Two  Cities.    Allyn  .... 

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  

Ginn  

Heath  .  

Holt  

Houghton   

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott  .  . 


IX 
IX 


VII 

.75 

VII 

.75 

IX 

1.00 

IX 

XI 

.352 

VIII 

VII 

X 


X 
XI 


IX 
IX 


$0.72 


.66 


736 

.24 
.48 


.39 
224*  .352f 
.42 
.30 
.38 
.36 

.30 

.72 
.72 
.533 

.60 

.60J 

.50 

.65 

.94 

.54 

.60 

.71 

.64 

.64| 

.67 

.30 

.68 

.54 


*  Paper. 


t  Cloth. 


t  Everyman's  Library,  $0.35. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Dickens,  C,  continued. 

Scribner  

Silver  

Ed.  bv  A.  B.  deMiile.    cl922.  Allvn 

Ed.  by  A.  Rutledge.    cl925.  Ambrose 
Twelve  Christmas  stories;  ed.  bv  J.  Gordon. 

cl904.    Am.  Bk.      .      .  . 
The  personal  history  of  David  Copperfield. 

Scott   

Dodd,  E.  E.  Fiber  and  finish.  cl925.  Ginn  . 
Dodge,  M.  M.    Hans  Brinker;  ed.  bv  R.  E. 

Hilpert.    cl925.    ill.    (The  Winston  clear- 
type  popular  classics.)    Winston  . 
Drinkwater,  J.    Abraham  Lincoln.  Houghton. 
Eliot,   G.    (pseud.)    The  mill  on  the  floss. 

Allvn  

Am.  Bk  

Applet  on  

Ginn  

Heath   

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott   

Scribner  

Silver  * 

Ed.  by  M.R.Williams. 
Silas  Marner.    Allvn  . 

Am.  Bk.  . 


VII 

IX 
IX 


VII 
XII 

XII 


cl927.  Holt 


X 


Ginn  

Heath  

Holt   

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scribner  

Silver  

World  Bk  

Ed.  bv  J.  W.  Searson.    cl924.  Universitv 

Pub  \ 

Ed.  by  M.  P.  Eaton.    cl925.    ill.  [Winston 

companion  classics.]    Winston  . 
Ed.  by  J.  R.  Colby  and  R.  Jones.  cl900. 

Applet  on  

Eliot,  S.,  ed.    Selections  from  American  authors 
(Franklin.    Cooper,    Adams,  Longfellow). 
The  School  Committee  of  the  Citv  of  Boston. 
Elson,  W.  H.,  and  Burris,  M.  H.    Child  library 
readers.  Scott. 

Book  7.  c-1924   

Book  8.  c-1925   


VIII 


VII 
IX 


SO.  75 
.66 

.51 

.71 

.60 


60 
48 


576 


.54 


.736 
.50 
.40 
.51 
.64 
.51 
352*;  .448t 
.48 
.45 
.57 
.448 
.30 
.64 


51 
54 
38 

45 


Paper. 


+  Cloth. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Continued. 
Elson  readers. 


Am. 


Reading  and  Liter ature.- 
Elson,  W.  H.,  and  Keck,  C.  M. 

cl921.  Scott. 

Book  7  

Book  8  

Emerson,  R.  W.    Essavs.  Allyn 

Am.  Bk  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott  

Select  essays  and  poems.  -Allyn 

Houghton  

Longmans  

Merrill  

American  Scholar;  ed.  by  O.  H.  Smith 

Bk  

Fairbanks,    A.     Greek    gods    and  heroes. 

Houghton  

Farjeon,  E.  Mighty  men.  cl926.  Appleton. 
Farrington,    M.      Tales    of    King  Arthur. 

Putnam  

Field,  W.  T.   Readings  from  English  and  Ameri- 
can literature.  Ginn  

Foerster,  X.,  and  Pierson,  W.  W.,  Jr.,  eds. 

American  ideals.  Houghton  .... 
Forbes,  A.  P.,  ed.    Modern  verse,  British  and 

American.    cl921.    rev.    Holt  . 
Forbush,  W.  B.,  compiler.    Mvths  and  legends 

of  Greece  and  Rome.    cl928.    ill.  [The 

Winston  clear-type  popular  classics.]  Winston. 
Forman,  S.  E.    Stories  of  useful  inventions. 

Century  

Franklin,  B.    Autobiography.  Allvn 

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  

Ginn  

Heath  

Holt  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott  -   .      .    ■  . 

Scribner  

Silver  ......... 

Freck,  L.  F.,  ed.    Short  stories  of  various  types. 

cl920.  Merrill  

Fuess,  C.  M.,  ed.    Selected  short  stories.  [Mer- 
rill's English  texts.]    Merrill  .... 
Fuller,  A.    Pratt  portraits.  Putnam 


VII 

VIII 

XII 


XII 


IX 

IX 
VII 

VIII 

VII 

IX 

IX 

VII 

VIII 
IX 


IX 

IX 
VIII 


*  Eclectic  series 


t  Gateway  series. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Garland,  H.    A  son  of  the  middle  border;  ed.  bv 

E.  H.  K.  McComb.    cl923.    Macmillan  . 
Boy  life  on  the  prairie.    cl926.    ill.    Allyn  . 
Gaskell,  E.    Cranford.    Am.  Bk. 

Ginn  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Scribner  

Gaston,  C.  R.,  and  G.  F.,  eds.    Modern  lives. 

C1927.  Allyn  

Gay,  R.  M.,  ed.    Fact,  fancv  and  opinion. 

cl923.  Little  

George,  A.  M.,  ed.    From  Chaucer  to  Arnold. 

Macmillan  

Gilbert,  A.  More  than  conquerors,  ill.  Century, 
Goldsmith,  O.  The  deserted  village.  [Riverside 

literature  series.]  Houghton 

Macmillan  

Merrill  

The  deserted  village.  X  Heath   .  . 

Ginn  

Longmans  

Houghton   

The  deserted  village,  The  traveler,  and  other 

poems;  ed.  by  E.  H.  L.  Turpin.  cl907. 

Merrill  §  

The  traveler.  Macmillan  

The  traveler  with  The  deserted  village.  Allyn 

Ginn  

Heath   . 

Houghton  

Longmans  .   

The  traveler  and  The  deserted  village;  ed.  by 

H.  N.  Drury.    cl909.    Appleton  . 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Allyn. 

Appleton  

Ginn  

Heath  

Houghton   

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Silver  

World  Bk  

Ed.  by  L.  Maitland.  cl904.  Appleton 
Gordon,  M.,  and  King,  M.  B.    Verse  of  our  dav. 

cl923.    Appleton     .      .      .  . 
Gordy,  W.  F.    Abraham  Lincoln.  Scribner 
Gray,  T.    An  elegy  in  a  country  churchyard 

and  other  poems;  ed.  bv  C.  Beare.  cl909. 

Merrill  II  


IX 
IX 
XI 


IX 

X 

XI 
VII 

X 

x' 


X 
IX 


IX 
IX 


IX 

IX 
VII 


IX 


SO.  72 
.75 
.51 
.416 
352*;  .448f 
.42 
.30 
.416 

.75 

1.00 

1.28 
1.40 

.224*;  .352f 

.30 

.38 

.39 

.352 

.45 
.224*;  .352f 


.42 
.30 
.40 
.40 
.352 
256;*  .384f 
.45 


.36; .38 
.60 
.40 
.384 
.64 
352*; .448f 
.48 
.30 
.49 
.30 
.64 
.36 

1.28 
.80 


42 


*  Paper.  t  Cloth.  t  With  "  The  traveler.  " 

§  With  Gray's  "An  elegy  in  a  country  churchyard  and  other  poems."  Edited  by  C.  Beare. 
cl909. 

|  With  Goldsmith's  "  The  deserted  village,  The  traveler,  and  other  poems. "  Edited  by  E.  H. 
L.  Turpin.  c!907. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Grenfell,  W.  T.    Adrift  on  an  ice-pan.  Hough- 
ton  

Guerber, 


Am. 


H. 
Bk. 


A.    Myths  of  northern  lands. 


Haaren,  J.  H.,  and  Poland,  A.  B.   Famous  men 
of  modern  times.    cl909.    Am.  Bk. 


M.  E.  Reading 
World  Bk. 


and  literature. 


The  man  without  a  country  and  mv 
ed.  by  W.  A.  Bradley.  cl910. 


Haggerty, 

cl927. 
Book  1 
Book  2  . 
Hale,  E.E. 
double; 
Merrill 

The  man  without  a  country  and  other  patriotic 
stories;  ed.  by  J.  M.  Foote.  cl925.  ill. 
[The  Winston  clear-type  popular  classics.] 
Winston  

The  man  without  a  country.    Clear-Type  Pub. 

The  man  without  a  country  and  other  stories; 
ed.  by  S.  M.  Tucker.    [Macmillan's  pocket 

classics.]  Macmillan  

My  double  and  how  he  undid  me. %  Macmillan. 

Halleck,  R.  P.,  and  Barbour,  E.  G.,  eds.  Read- 
ings from  literature.    Am.  Bk. 

Hallock,  G.  T.,  and  Turner,  C.  E.  Edward 

Jenner.    cl928.  Heath  

Louis  Pasteur.    cl928.  Heath 

Hanson,  C.  L.,  and  Gross,  W.  J.,  eds.  Short 
stories  of  today.    cl928.    Ginn  . 

Hapgood,   H.    Paul    Jones.    [Riverside  bio- 
graphical series.]    Houghton  .... 

Hartwell,  E.  C.    Story  hour  readings.  cl921. 
Am.  Bk. 

Seventh  year  

Eighth  year  

Hastings,'  H.  W.,  and  Thompson,  H.  W.,  eds. 
Selections  from  the  works  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.   cl921.    F.  M.  Ambrose 
Haweis,  M.  E.   Chaucer  for  children.  Scribner. 
Hawes,    C.    B.    The    mutineers.    cl920.  ill. 

Little  

Hawkesworth,  H.    Adventures  of  a  grain  of 

dust.    cl922.  Scribner  

The  strange  adventures  of  a  pebble.  cl921. 

Scribner  

Hawthorne,  N.    The  house  of  the  seven  gables. 

Holt  

Houghton  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott   


VIII 
VIII 
VII 


VII 
VIII 


VII 


VII 

{ Conservation 
of  Eyesight 
Classes 


VII 
VIII 

IX 

IX 
IX 

X 

VIII 


VII 
VIII 


XI 
VIII 

IX 

VII 

VII 

XII 


$0,256*  ;.384f 
1.35 
.54 


*Paper.  f  Cloth. 

%  Bound  with  "The  man  without  a  country  and  other  stories." 


68  SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 

Grades. 

I 

Approximate 
Price. 

Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 

Hawthorne,  N.,  continued. 

Tanglewood  Tales.    Houghton  .... 

VII 

$0,448 

Macmillan  

.30 

The  Wonder  book.    Houghton  .... 

vii 

.448 

.30 

True  stories  

VII 

Twice  told  tales.    Houghton  .... 

VII 

.73 

.30 

Our  Old  Home.    Houghton      .            .  . 

vri 

1.40 

Herzberg,  M.  J.    Mvths  and  their  meaning. 

cl928.  AUvn  

VII 

.90 

Herzberg,  M.  J.,  ed.    Stories  of  adventure. 
cl927.  Allyn  

VIII 

.75 

Heydrick,  B.  A.,  ed.    Types  of  the  short  story. 

IX 

.45 

Scott.    [Lake  English  Classics] 
Hill,  H.  C,  and  Lyman,  R.  LaV.   Reading  and 

IX 

.45 

living.    cl924.  Scribner. 

Book  1  

VII 

.768 

Book  2  

VIII 

.768 

Holbrook,  H.  L.,  and  McGregor,  A.  L.  Our 

junior  high  school.    Book  1.    cl928.  Allyn. 

VII 

.90 

Holmes,  0.  W.    The  autocrat  of  the  breakfast 

IX 

.64 

Holton,  M.  A.    Lights  to   literature  series. 

Book  5.  Rand  

vm 

.60 

Homer.    Iliad.  Allyn  

IX 

Am.  Bk  

.36 

Applet  on  

.352 

Heath  

.45 

.864 

.48 

Macmillan  

.30 

Merrill  

Scott  

.33 

Scribner  

Iliad.    Books  1,  6,  22,  24;  trans,  by  A.  Pope. 

Am.  Bk  

IX 

.36 

.352 

.45 

.224*;  .352f 

.48 

Macmillan  

.30 

Scott   

.33 

Silver  

.25 

•Iliad.    Books  13,  14   [Teubner  ed.]    T.  H. 

Castor  &  Co  

IX 

.40 

Selections  from  Homer's  Iliad;  ed.  by  A.  R. 

Benner.    cl903.  Appleton 

IX 

1.80 

Odvssev.  Allyn  

IX 

Am.  Bk  

Ginn  

Heath  

*  Paper.  +  Cloth. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Homer,  Continued. 

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott  

Scribner  

Silver  

Abr.  by  G.  Carpenter.*  [Macmillan's  pocket 
classics.]  Macmillan  

Ed.  by  R.  H.  Hiller.    cl927.  Winston  . 
The  toils  and  travels  of  Odysseus;  trans,  by 

C.  A.  Pease;  ed.  by  S.  S.  Center.  cl926. 

Allyn  

How,  L.    James  B.  Eads.    [Riverside  biographi- 
cal series.]  Houghton  

Howe,  W.  D.,  Pritchard,  M.  T.  and  Brown,  E.  V. 

Howe  Readers.  Scribner. 

Book  7  

Book  8  

Howells,  W.  D.,  ed.    The  great  modern  Ameri- 
can stories.   cl920.    Boni  &  Liveright 
Huber,  M.  B.,  Bruner,  H.  B.,  and  Curry,  C.  M., 

eds.   The  poetrv  book.   cl926.   ill.  Rand. 

Book  7  

Book  8  

Book  9  

Hughes,  T.  Tom  Brown's  school  days  at  Rugby. 

Houghton  

Macmillan  

Hurll,  E.  M.    The  Riverside  art  series.  Namely : 

Greek  Sculpture,  Landseer,  Michelangelo, 

Millet,  Murillo,  Raphael,  Rembrandt,  Sir 

Joshua  Reynolds,  Titian.    Houghton  . 
Husband,  J.    America  at  work.    Houghton  . 

Americans  by  adoption.    cl920.    Little  . 
Huxley,  T.  H.    The  autobiography  and  selec- 
tions from  lav  sermons.  Allvn 

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  ......... 

Ginn  

Heath  

Holt  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  .  

Scott  ...   

Scribner  

Silver  

Hyde,  M.  A.,  ed.    Modern  biography.  cl926. 

Harcourt  

Irving,  W.    The  Alhambra.  Ginn 

Houghton  

Macmillan  


IX 
VIII 


VII 
VIII 

XI 


VII 

VIII 

IX 

VIII 


VIII 

IX 

VIII 

XII 


XI 

X 


*  Done  into  English  prose  by  S.  H.  Butcher  and  A.  Lanj 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Gr\des  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Irving,  W.,  continued. 

Bracebridge  Hall.    Houghton  .... 

Life  of  Goldsmith.  Allyn  

Ginn  

Heath  

Houghton  

Longmans  [English  Classics]  .... 

Macmillan  

Scott  .      .  . 

Rip  Van  Winkle  and  other  American  essays 
from  the  Sketch  Book.  [Riverside  litera- 
ture series  No.  51.]  Houghton 

Rip  Van  Winkle  and  the  legend  of  sleepy  hol- 
low. [The  Winston  large-tvpe  classics  for 
little  folks.]    cl928.    ill.    Winston  . 

Sketch  Book.  Allyn  

Am.  Bk  

Ginn  

Heath  

Holt  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Scott  <■ 

Silver  

Selections  from  the  Sketch  Book;  ed.  by  E.  E. 
Wentworth.    cl894.  Allyn 

Stories;  ed.  by  R.  L.  Holcomb.  cl921.  Am- 
brose   


Jebb,  R. 

Bk. 


L.    Primer  of  Greek  literature.  Am. 


Jessup,  A.,  ed.    Representative  modern  short 
stories.    cl929.    Macmillan  .... 
Jewett,  S.  O.    The  night  before  Thanksgiving, 
A  white  heron,  and  selected  stories.  [River- 
side literature  series.]    cl917.    Houghton  . 
Ed.  by  K.  H.  Shute.    Houghton  . 

Country  Doctor  

Deephaven   

Keyes,  R.  K.,  ed.  Representative  British  poetry. 
cl920.    Merrill  ...... 

Kevsor,  J.  E.    Great  artists.    Educational  Pub. 

Vols.  1-4  

Kingsley,  C.    Greek  Heroes.  Macmillan 
Hereward  the  wake.    Dutton.  [Everyman's 

library]  

Longmans  

Macmillan  [Macmillan's  pocket  classics.] 
The  Heroes;  ed.  by  F.  K.  Ball.    cl917.  Ginn. 
Kipling,    R.     Captains    courageous.  cl897. 

Doubleday  

The  jungle  book.  cl894.  Doubleday  . 
Second  jungle  book.    cl895.  Doubleday 


IX 

X 


VIII 


VII 
IX 


IX 
IX 
IX 

X 


VII 
IX 
VIII 
VII 

VII 

VII 
IX 

IX 


IX 

VIII 

VII 

VII 


*  Paper. 


t  Cloth. 


X  Eclectic  series. 


§  Gateway  series. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Frice. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Knickerbocker,  E.  Van  B.,  ed.    Plays  for  class- 
room interpretation.    cl921.  Holt 
Present  day  essays.    cl923.    Holt  . 
Knowles,  J.    Legends  of  King  Arthur.  Warne. 
Lamb,  C.  Essays  of  Elia.    Am.  Bk. 

Ginn  

Heath  

Houghton  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott  

Selected  essays;   ed.  by  H.  Bement.  cl910. 

Applet  on  

Lamb,  C.  and  M.    Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Am.  Bk  

Ginn  

Heath   .  . 

Houghton  

Macmillan  

Ed.    by    A.    Ainger.    Macmillan.  [Mac- 
millan's  pocket  classics.]  .... 

Winston.    cl924.  M  

Lang,  A.,  ed.    The  blue  poetry  book  for  schools. 

Longmans  

Lanier  book,   The.    Selections  in  prose  and 
verse  from  the  writings  of  S.  Lanier;  ed.  by 

M.  E.  Burt.  Scribner  

Lansing,  M.  F.    Page,   esquire  and  knight. 

Ginn  

Larcom,  L.    A  New  England  girlhood.  cl889. 

Houghton  

Laselle,  M.  A.,  ed.    The  joy  in  work.    Holt  . 

Short  stories  of  the  new  America.  Holt 
Law,  F.  H.,  ed.    Modern  essays  and  stories. 

cl922.    Century  _  

Modern  great  Americans.  cl926.  Century. 
Modern  life  and  thought.  cl928.  Century. 
Selections  from  American  poetry.  [Riverside 

literature  series,  No.  239.]    Houghton  . 
Selections  from  American  poetry,  with  special 
attention  to  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Poe  and 
Lowell.       [Riverside      literature  series.] 

Houghton.  

Lester,  J.  A.,  ed.    Readings  in  science.  cl925. 

Houghton  

Lewis,  W.  D.,  and  Rowland,  A.  L.  Silent 
readers.    Winston.    cl920.  ill. 

Seventh  reader  

Eighth  reader  

Lieberman,  E.,  ed.    Poetry  for  junior  high 
schools.    cl926.  Scribner. 

Book  1  

Book  2  .... 


XII 

X 

VIII 
XI 


IX 
VII 


IX 

VII 

VII 

IX 
IX 
IX 

IX 
IX 
XII 

VII 


IX 
XI 


VIII 
IX 


VII 
VIII 


$0.96 
.992 
1.80 
.51 
.512 
.68 
.448 
.30 
.68 
.45 

.36 


.60 
.768 
.64 
.30 

.30 
.60 


80 


.602 

.48 

.64 
.64 
.80 

1.00 
1.00 


.224*;  .352f 

,224*;  .352J 
.448 


.65 
,66 


768 
736 


Paper. 


t  Linen. 


J  Cloth. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Lincoln,  A.    Cooper  Union  address.  Allyn 

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  

Ginn.    With  speeches  on  copyright 

Heath  

Holt   . 

Houghton.     With  speeches  on  copyright  . 

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott  .      .      .      .  '. 

Scribner  

Silver  

Select  addresses  of  Washington,  Webster  and 

Lincoln;  ed.  by  J.  Sullivan.  cl908.  Apple- 
ton  

Selections.  Allvn  

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  

Heath  ........ 

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott  

Scribner  

Silver  

Selections  from  the  letters,  speeches,  and  state 

papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln;  ed.  by  I.  M, 

Tar  bell.  Ginn  

Lockhart,  J.  G.    Selections  from  the  life  of 

Scott.  Allyn  

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  

Ginn   

Heath  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott   

Scribner  

Silver  

London,  J.    The  call  of  the  wild;  ed.  by  T.  C. 

Mitchell.  Macmillan  

Long,  A.  W.    American  poems.    Am.  Bk. 
Long,  W.  J.    Outlines  of  American  literature, 

with  readings.    cl925.    Ginn  . 
Outlines  of  English  literature,  with  readings. 

cl925.  Ginn  

Longfellow,  H.  W.    The  courtship  of  Miles 
Standish.    Houghton  .      .  . 

Macmillan  


IX 


IX 
IX 


VIII 
IX 


IX 
VII 

X 

XI 

VII 


*  Paper. 


t  Cloth. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Literature  and 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Longfellow,  H.  W.,  continued. 
Evangeline.  Houghton  

Macmillan  

Ed.  by  C.  T.  Benjamin.    cl920.    Merrill.  . 
The  narrative  poems  of  Longfellow;  ed.  by  J.  R. 

Powell.    [Lake  English  classics.]  Scott 
Lowell,  J.  R.    The  vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  Allyn. 

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

The  vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  includes  also  Long- 
fellow's Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  and 

Whittier's  Snowbound;  ed.  by  C.  R.  Gaston. 

cl921.  Merrill  

The  vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  with  Coleridge's 

Ancient  mariner.  Scott  

The  vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Lender  the  old  elm, 

and    other    poems.    [Riverside  literature 

series.]    Houghton  . 
Lyman,  R.  L.,  and  Hill,  H.  C. 

living.    cl925.    Scribner.  t 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  

Macau  lay,  T.  B 

Am.  Bk.  . 

Appleton  . 

Ginn  . 

Heath 

Houghton  . 

Longmans  . 

Macmillan 

Merrill 

Scott  . 

Scribner 

Silver  . 
The  Battle  of  Nasebv 

Am.  Bk.  . 

Appleton  . 

Ginn  .... 

Heath 

Houghton  . 

Longmans  . 

Macmillan 

Merrill 

Scott  .... 
Scribner 

Silver  .... 
Essav  on  Addison.  Allyn 
Am.  Bk.  . 
Ginn  .... 
Heath 


The  Armada.  Allyn 


Allyn 


VIII 


VII 
VII 


VII 
VII 

VII 


VII 

VIII 

IX 

X 


IX 


$0,224*;  .352f 
.30 
.38 

.51 

.50 
256*;  .384  f 
.42 
.30 
.38 


.38 
.36 

.224*;  .352f 


1.184 
1.248 
1.248 


.35 


.35 


.35 


.36§;  .45|| 
.384 
.45 


*  Paper.  t  Cloth. 

t  Limitation  of  not  more  than  forty  copies  to  a  district.  §  Eclectic  series. 

||  Gateway  series. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Macaulay,  T.  B.,  continued. 

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Scott   

Essay  on  Addison  and  Johnson.  Longmans  . 
Essay  on  Addison  and  Milton.  Allyn 

Ginn  

Essay  on  Frederick  the  Great.  Scott 

Essay  on  Frederick  the  Great,  with  Goldsmith 

and  Madame  D'Arblay.  Scott 
Essay  on  Johnson;  ed.  by  S.  Thurber  and  L. 

Wetherbee.    cl924.    Allyn  .... 
Essay  on  Lord  Clive.    Heath  .... 

Longmans  

Macmillan        .      .  .      .  . 

Essay  on  Lord  Clive  (with  Hastings).    Ginn  . 

Houghton  .      .      .      .  . 

Scott   

Essay  on  Milton.  Allyn  

Am.  Bk  

Ginn  

Heath  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  ....... 

Essay  on  Samuel  Johnson  

Am.  Bk  

Ginn  

Scott   

Essay  on  Samuel  Johnson   (with  essay  on 

Goldsmith).    Houghton  .... 
Goldsmith.  Allyn  

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  

Ginn  

Heath  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scribner  

Silver  

Ivry.  AUvn  

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  

Ginn   .      .  .   

Heath        .      .      .  -  

Houghton  

Longmans  .   

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott   


XII 
IX 


IX 

XII 

XII 
XII 


XII 
XII 


XII 


XII 
XII 


$0.224*;. 352f 
.45 
.30 
.42 
.51 
.45 
.416 
.42 

.42 

.37 

.448 

.42 

.30 

.416 

.448 

.42 

.37 
.36$; .45§ 

.352 

.448 
.224*;  .352f 

.45 

.30 

.37 
•36t;  -45§ 

.352 

.42 

,224*;  .352f 


.256*;  .384f 


IX 


.224 
.35 


*  Paper. 


t  Cloth. 


t  Eclectic  series. 


§  Gateway  series. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Macaulay,  T.  B.,  continued. 

Scribner  

Silver  

Lavs  of  ancient  Rome.    Am.  Bk. 

Heath  

Houghton  

Houghton.    [Riverside  literature  series,  no. 
45.]  

Longmans  

Macmillan.    [Macmillan's  pocket  classics.]  . 

Scribner  

Silver  

Lays  of  ancient  Rome  and  other  poems;  ed. 

by  N.  Flint.  [Longmans  classics.]  Long- 
mans  

Lays  of  ancient  Rome;  the  Armada,  Ivry,  and 

the  Battle  of  Naseby;  ed.  by  M.  G.  Daniell. 

cl916.  Ginn   

Lays  of  ancient  Rome,  with  Arnold's  Sohrab 

and  Rustun.  Merrill  

The  Life  and  writings  of  Addison-Samuel 

Johnson;    ed.   by   C.   F.   Lavell.  cl908. 

Scribner  

Life  of  Johnson.  Allyn  

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  

Heath  

Holt  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott  

Scribner  

Silver  

Ed.  by  S.  L.  Garrison.    cl923.    F.  M. 
Ambrose  

Ed.  by  C.  L.  Hanson.    cl928.    Ginn  . 
Madame  D'Arblay.    Allyn  .... 

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  .  

Heath  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scribner  

Silver  

Madame    D'Arblay    (with    Goldsmith  and 

Frederick  the  Great).    Scott  .... 
Select  Essays.    Milton,   Bunyan,  Johnson, 

Goldsmith,    Madame   D'Arblay;    ed.  by 

S.   Thurber.     cl891.     Allyn.  [Academy 

classics.]  


IX 


IX 

IX 
IX 


IX 
XII 


XII 


XII 


IX 


*  Paper. 


t  Cloth. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  XO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Macaulay,  T.  B.,  continued. 
Speech  on  copyright.    AUvn  .... 

Am.  Bk.  ,  

Applet  on  

Heath  

Holt  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  .  

Scott  

Scribner  

Silver  .      .      .      .      r  . 
Speech  on  copyright  (with  Lincoln's  Cooper 

L'nion  address).  Ginn  

Houghton   

Warren  Hastings.  AUvn  

Am.  Bk. 

Applet  on  

Ginn  

Heath  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Scott   

Scribner  

Silver  

Warren  Hastings  (with  Lord  Clive).  Houghton. 

Holt  

Merrill  

A\ace,  W.  H.    Lincoln.    [Little  lives  of  great 

men.l  Rand  

Atalory,  Sir  T.    King  Arthur  and  his  noble 

knights;  ed.  by  M.  MacLeod.    Burt  . 
Morte  d' Arthur.  AUvn  

Am.  Bk  

Ginn  .  . 

Heath        .  .  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

MerriU  

Scott  ...   

Scribner  

Silver  

King  Arthur  stories  from  Malory;    ed.  by 

L.  O.  Stevens  and  E.  F.  Allen.  Houghton. 
The  Bov's  King  Arthur;   ed.  bv  S.  Lanier. 

cl924.~    Scribner      .      .      .  . 
Manly,  J.  M..  comp.    English  poetry.    Ginn  . 
Martineau,  H.    Feats  on  the  fiord.    Dutton  . 

Settlers  at  home.    Dutton  . 
McVenn,  G.  E.    Good  manners  and  right  con- 
duct.   Books  land  2.    cl919.  Heath 


XII 


XII 
XII 


XII 


VII 

VII 
XI 


SO.  38 
.39 


.36 
224*;  .352f 
.45 


VIII 

VIII 
IX 
VII 
VII 

VII 


.416 

.48 

.224 

.38 

.30 

.42 


224*;  .48t 
.416 
.57 

.35 
1.00 

.90 
.30 


.384*;  .48f 

.80 
1  .92 
35; .45; .75 
.75 

.704  ea. 


*Paper. 


t  Cloth. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 

Grades. 

Approximate 
Price. 

Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 

Melville,  H.    Moby  Dick  or  the  white  whale; 

ed.  by  H.  L.  Hawley.    cl924.    ill.  Mac- 

millan  

IX 

$0.36 

Ed.  by  E.  M.  Benson.    cl928.  Allyn 

IX 

.75 

Typee.    cl920.    Harcourt  .... 

IX 

.67 

Merrill,  A.  M.,  and  Sprague,  G.  E.  W.,  eds. 

Contemporary  verse.    cl925.    Little  . 

IX 

1 .00 

Merwin,  H.  C.    Thomas  Jefferson.  Houghton. 

[Riverside  biographical  series.] 

VIII 

.80 

Mikels,  R.   M.   R.,   ed.     Short  stories  for 
English  courses.    cl920.  Scribner 

IX 

.80 

deMille,  A.  B.,  ed.    Three  English  comedies. 
She  stoops  to  conquer;    The  rivals;  The 
school  for  scandal.    cl924.  Allyn 

XI 

.75 

Mills,  E.  A.    The  story  of  a  thousand  year  pine 

and    other    tales    of    wild    life.  cl913. 

Houghton 

VII 

.38 

Milton,  J.    Comus,  L' Allegro,  11  Penseroso  and 

Lycidas  with  other  of  Milton's  shorter 

poems;   ed.  by  C.  G.  Child.  cl910. 
Scribner 

XII 

.352 

Longmans 

.48 

Poems 

\llyn.    [Minor  poems  ] 

xir 

.50 

Applet  on  

Ginn.    [Minor  poems  ] 

39 

Heath  

]64 

Holt  . 

.72 

Houghton  . 

224*-  352f 

Houghton.    [Cambridge  Student's  Edition.] 

2.00 

Macmillan  

^30 

Merrill 

.38 

Scott  

!42 

Scribner  .... 

'44 

Paradise  Lost.    Books  1,  2.    Allyn  . 

xii 

.50 

Ginn§ 

.40 

Longmans  . 

.48 

Shorter  poems  and  sonnets;    ed.  by  F.  D. 

Nichols.    cl899.  Appleton 

XII 

.36*  .38 

Mims,  E.    The  Van  Dyke  book.  Scribner 

VIII 

.704 

Mitchell.  S.  W.    Hue-h  Wvnne   Free  Quaker 

cl922.  Century  

IX 

Monroe,  L.  B.    Sixth  reader.    Am.  Bk.  . 
Moulton ,  L.  B.    Short  stories.    [Riverside  litera- 

IX 

1.00 

ture  series,  no.  238.]    Houghton  . 
Muir,  J.    Stickeen.    Houghton  .... 

IX 

.352*;  .448* 

VII 

.256*;  .384t 

Newcomer,  A.  G.,  Andrews,  A.  E.,  and  Hall,  H. 

J.,  eds.    Three  centuries  of  American  poetry 

and  prose.  Scott  

IX 

1.80 

Nida,  S.  H.    Ivanhoe.    Adapted  from  Scott. 

cl914.    ill.    Row,  Peterson  &  Co. 

VII 

.576 

Norton,  C.  E.    The  heart  of  oak  books,  vol.  6. 
Heath  ... 

VIII 

.736 

*  Paper.  f  Cloth.  J  Linen.  §  With  Lycidas. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  XO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 

Grades. 

 :  

Approximate 
Price. 

Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 

Obear,  E.  H.,  ed.    Book  of  stories.  cl928. 

Allyn  

VII 

$0.75 

O'Brien,  T.  D.    The  great  experiment.  cl922. 

The  Encyclopedia  Press  

IX 

.80 

O'Keefe,  J.  A.,  and  Guindon,  F.  A.  Junior 
high  school  poetry.    cl927.  Heath 

VII 

.864 

Otto,   W.   N.    Journalism   for  high  schools. 

cl926.  Harcourt 

XII 

1  1Q 

Uuida  (pseud.  01  Li.  JJe  LaKame).    Uog  ol 

1*  landers  with  the  A  urnberg  Stove.  Houghton. 

\  II 

.224*;  .352f 

A  dog  ot  r  landers.    cl928.    ill.    Winston  . 

VII 

.39 

Pace,  R.  B.,  ed.    Readings  in  American  litera- 

ture. Allyn  

IX 

1.05 

Palgrave,  F.  T.    Golden  treasury.  Dutton 

XI 

.35 

Ginn  

.608;  .352 

.256*; .384f 

Longmans  

.67 

Macmillan  

.30 

Merrill.    Fourth  book  

.46 

Scott   

.51 

Ed.byA.B.deMille.    cl926.    Allyn  . 

.75 

First  and  second  series,  one  volume.  Mac- 

1.60 

Second  series.  Ginn  

.352;  .608 

Houghton  

.256*;  .384f 

Palmer,  G.  H.    The  life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 

cl908.  Houghton  

XI 

.864 

Parkman,  F.    The  Oregon  trail;  ed.  by  C.  W. 

Vail.    cl910.    Merrill    .      .      .  •  . 

IX 

.68 

Parton,  J.    Captains  of  industry.    First  and 

second  series.    [Riverside  literature  series.] 

IX 

.256*;  .384f 
.88  ea.t 

Captains  of  industry.    cl919.    ill.  Houghton. 

VII 

.38 

Patri,  A.    White  patch.    Am.  Bk.  . 

VII 

.42 

Perkins,  L.  F.    The  Colonial  twins  of  Virginia. 

cl924.    ill.  Houghton  

VII 

.704 

The  Puritan  twins.    cl921.    ill.    Houghton  . 

VII 

.704 

[  Conservation  1 

The  Puritan  twins,    ill.    Clear  Type  Pub.  . 

\  of  Eyesight  j- 

3.50 

f     Classes.  J 

Poe,  E.A.    Poems  and  tales.    Houghton  . 

IX 

.448 

Scott   

.42 

The  Raven  Scott 

IX 

.26 

The  Raven,  the  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  and 

other  poems  and  tales.    Ginn  . 

IX 

.416 

Houghton  

.224*;  .352f 

Macmillan  

.30 

Merrill  

.57 

Pope,  A. 

The  rape  of  the  lock,  and  other  poems.  Allyn. 

XII 

.35 

.384 

.224*;  .352f 

*  Paper. 


t  Cloth. 


X  Riverside  school  library. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Pope,  A.,  continued. 

Macmillan        .  . 

Silver  

Powell,  E.  A.    Some  forgotten  heroes  and  their 

place  in  American  history.    cl922.  Scrib- 

ner  

Powers,  E.  M.    A  Dickens  reader.  [Riverside 

literature  series,  no.  205.]    Houghton  . 
Pratt,  M.  L.    Stories  from  Shakespeare.  Vols. 

1,  2  and  3.    Educational  Pub. 
Pritchard,  M.  T.,  and  Turkington,  G.  A.  Sto- 
ries of  thrift  for  young  Americans.  Scribner, 
Rabenort,   W.,   ed.    Stories  for  junior  high 

schools.  cl926.  Scribner  .  .  .  . 
Ramsav,  R.  L.,  ed.    Short  stories  of  America. 

cl921.  Houghton  

Richards,  E.  B.,  ed.    Representative  American 

poetry.  cl919.  Merrill  .... 
Richards,  Mrs.  W.,  ed.    High  tide.    Songs  of 

joy  and  vision  from  the  present-day  poets 

of  America  and  Great  Britain.  [Riverside 

literature  series,  no.  56.]    Houghton  . 
Riis,  J.  A.    The  making  of  an  American.  cl901. 

Macmillan  

Ritten house,  J.  B.,  ed.    The  little  book  of 

American  poets.    [Riverside  literature  series, 

no.  255.]  Houghton  

The  little  book  of  modern  verse.  [Riverside 

literature  series,  no.  254.]    Houghton  . 
Roosevelt,  T.    Roosevelt's  writings;  ed.  by  M. 

G.  Fulton.  Macmillan  

Ruskin,  J.    Selected  letters  and  essays.  Ginn. 
Selections.  AUvn  

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  • 

Ginn  

Heath       .      .      .  . 


Houghton 


Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott   

Scribner  

Silver  

Sesame  and  lilies.  Ginn  

Heath  .'  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Scott  

Silver  

Schurz,C.  Abraham  Lincoln:  With  the  Gettys- 
burg speech  and  other  papers  by  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Houghton  


VII 

VII 

VIII 

VII 

VII 

IX 

VII 

IX 

X 

IX 

IX 

XI 
IX 
IX 


XI 


XI 


Paper. 


t  Cloth. 


t  Linen. 


Library  bindinj 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Schweikert,  H.  C,  ed.    Short  stories.  cl925. 

Harcourt  

Scott,  Sir  W.    The  Abbot.    Am.  Bk. 

Guy  Mannering.  Ginn  

Ivanhoe.  Allyn  

Am.  Bk  

Applet  on  

Burt  

Ginn  .  .  

Heath  

Holt  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Newson  

Putnam  

Silver  

World  Bk  

Ed.  by  G.  S.  Blakelv.    cl911.  Merrill 

Ed.  by  C.  E.  T.  Dracass.  cl903.  Appleton, 

Ed.  by  E.  H.  Gordon  and  H.  L.  Hawley. 
cl924.  Macmillan  

Ed.  by  A.  M.  Hitchcock.  Macmillan 
Kenilworth.    Am.  Bk  

Burt  

Macmillan  

Putnam  

Ed.  by  J.  H.  Castleman.   Macmillan  . 
The  lady  of  the  lake.    Am.  Bk. 

Ginn  

Heath  

Holt  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Rand  

Scott  .      .  .   

Scribner  

Silver  

Ed.  bv  G.  B.  Acton.    cl926.    Allyn  . 

Ed.  bv  J.  Chalmers.    cl903.    Appleton  . 

Ed.  by  A.  M.  Hitchcock.    cl911.    Holt  . 

Ed.  by  A.  Rutledge.    cl927.    F.  M.  Am- 
brose   

Ed.  by  L.  D.  Syle.    cl902.    Heath  . 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Ginn 

Houghton  

Macmillan  

Scott  

Marmion.  Allvn  

Am.  Bk  

Ginn  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  


XI 
IX 

IX 
IX 


XI 


IX 


IX 


IX 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 

Scott,  Sir  W.,  continued 
Merrill       .      .  . 

Scott  

The  monastery.  Dutton  

Houghton  

Macmillan  

Rand  

Quentin  Dunvard.    Am.  Bk  

Burt  '  

Ginn  

Heath  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Putnam  

Scott  

Ed.  by  M.  A.  Bessey.    cl927.    Allvn  . 

Ed.  by  J.  R.  Colby.    cl912.    Applet  on 
Tales  of  a  grandfather;  ed.  by  E.  Ginn.  cl925. 

ill.  Ginn  

The  talisman.  Burt  

Ginn  

Macmillan  

Ed.  by  F.  Treudley.    Macmillan  . 
Scudder,    H.    E.,    ed.      American  poems. 

Houghton  

Masterpieces  of  American  literature.  Houghton 
Shakespeare,  W.    As  you  like  it.    Allyn  . 

Longmans.    [Longmans  English  classics.]  . 

Ed.  by  J.  W.  Cunliffe  and  G.  R.  Elliott. 
cl9il.  Holt   

Ed.  by  C.  R.  Gaston.    Macmillan.  [Mac- 
millan's  pocket  classics.]  .... 

Ed.  by  C.  L.  Hooper.    Ainsworth  &  Co. 

Ed.  by  W.  A.  Neilson.    Scott.    [Lake  Eng- 
lish classics.]   

Ed.  by  S.  North.    Am.  Bk.    [Eclectic  series.] 

Ed.  by  R.  G.  White.    Houghton.  [River- 
side literature  series,  no.  93.] 

Ed.  by  J.  C.  Smith.    American  edition,  rev. 
by  E.  H.  Wright.    Heath.    Arden  edition. 

Ed.  and  rev.  by  E.  C.  Black  and  A.  J.  George, 
Ginn.    [The  new  Hudson  series.] 
Hamlet.  Allyn  

Ed.  by  H.  Bement.    cl927.  F.M.Ambrose, 

Julius  Caesar.    Am.  Bk. 

Ginn  .... 
Heath 
Houghton. 
Longmans 
Macmillan 
Merrill 


[Riverside  literature  series. 


IX 


IX 


VIII 
IX 


VII 

VIII 
VIII 

X 


XII 
VIII 


Paper. 


t  Cloth. 


t  Rolfe  edition. 


Gateway  series. 


5  Eclectic  series. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Shakespeare,  W.,  continued. 

Scott  

Scribner  

Silver  

Ed.  by  A.  D.  Innes.    cl915.    Heath  . 

Ed.  by  W.  H.  McDougall.    cl910.  Apple- 
ton   

Ed.  by  A.  B.  deMille.    cl923.    F.  M.  Am- 
brose   

Ed.  by  E.  B.  Richards.    cl927.  Winston. 
[Winston  companion  classics.]  . 

Ed.  by  A.  H.  Tolman.    World  Bk. 

Ed.  by  A.  H.  Thorndike.    cl911.    Holt  . 
King  Henry  the  Fifth;  ed.  by  R.  G.  White. 

[Riverside    literature    series,     no.  163.] 

Houghton  

King  Lear;    ed.  by  W.  A.  Neilson.  [River- 
side literature  series,  no.  184.]    Houghton  . 
Macbeth.  Allyn  

Macmillan  

Scribner  

Ed.  by  C.  R.  Gaston.    cl921.  Lippincott, 

Ed.  bv  R.  Jones.    cl898.    Appleton  . 

Ed.  by  C.  R.  Taylor.    cl922.    F.  M.  Am- 
brose   

Ed.  by  A.  H.  Thorndike.    cl911.    Holt  . 
Merchant  of  Venice.    Am.  Bk. 

Appleton  

Ginn  

Heath  

Holt  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Macmillan.    (Tudor  edition.) 

Merrill  

Scott  ,  . 

Silver   ... 

Ed.  by  R.  Jones  and  F.  T.  Baker.  cl903. 
Appleton  

Ed.  by  M.  McKitrick.    cl926.  [Winston 
companion  classics.]    Winston  . 

Ed.  by  F.  E.  Pierce.    cl911.    Holt  . 

Ed.  by  C.  R.  Taylor.    F.  M.  Ambrose 

Ed.  by  H.  L.  Withers.    cl916.  Heath 
Midsummer  night's  dream;  ed.  by  R.  G.  White 
and  L.  E.  Lockwood.    [Riverside  litera- 
ture series,  no.  153.]  Houghton 

Ed.  by  E.  C.  Noyes.    [Macmillan's  pocket 
classics.]  Macmillan  

Ed.  by  G.  P.  Baker.    [Longmans  English 
classics.]    Longmans  .  ... 

Ed.  by  E.  C.  Black  and  M.  G.  Daniell.  [New 
Hudson  series.]    Ginn  .... 


IX 

XII 
XII 


IX 


IX 


*  Paper.     f  Cloth.      J  Rolfe  edition.      §  Gateway  series.      \  Eclectic  series.     ^  Linen. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 

Grades. 

Approximate 
Price. 

Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 

Shakespeare,  W.,  continued. 

Ed.  by  J.  L.  Haney.    [Eclectic  series.]  Am. 

Bk*  

$0.36 

Ed.  bv  E.  K.  Chambers.    American  edition; 

rev.  by  E.  Ricker.  Heath.  Arden  edition. 

.48 

Ed.  by  W.   A.   Neilson.     [Lake  English 

classics.]  Scott  

.39 

Ed.  bv  S.  Thurber,  Jr.,  and  A.  B.  deMille. 

cl922.  Allvn  

.48 

Plays.    Am.  Bk  

IX 

.51*.36f  .60| 

Ginn.    (School  edition.)  .... 

.384 

Ginn.    (New  Hudson  series.) 

.42 

Heath  

.48 

Holt  

.42 

Houghton  ........ 

224$:  3521! 

Macmillan  ....... 

.30 

Merrill.    (English  text.) 

.38 

Silver  

.38 

The  Tempest.  Allyn  

.50 

Ed.  bv  S.  C.  Xewson.    [Macmillan's  pocket 

classics  ]  Macmillan 

IX 

.30 

Ed.  by  R.  G.  White  and  E.  E.  Hale.  [River- 

side literature  series.]  Houghton 

224§'  35211 

Ed.   by   W.   A.   Neilson.    [Lake  English 

classics  ]  Scott 

.39 

Ed.  by  J.  W.  Barlev.    [Eclectic  series.]  Am. 

Bk:  

.36 

Ed.  by  F.  S.  Boas.   American  edition;  rev. 

by  K.  L.  Bates.    Heath.    Arden  edition  . 

.48 

Ed.  by  M.  M.  Smith.    cl923.  MerriU 

.38 

Ed.  by  S.  Thurber,  Jr.    cl922.  Allyn 

.48 

Ed.  and  rev.  by  E.  C.  Black  and  A.  J.  George. 

.42 

iweutn  iNignt,  ea.  oy  o.  JL>eane.    ciyzi.  r. 

]VI  Ambrose 

.  oy 

Twelfth  Night  or  What  you  will;  ed.  by  B. 

Kellogg.    cl910.    Merrill  .... 

IX 

.38 

Sharp,  D.  L.    The  fall  of  the  year.  Houghton. 

VII 

.80 

The  spring  of  the  year.    Houghton  . 

VII 

.80 

A  watcher  in  the  woods.    Century  . 

VII 

.40 

Winter.  Houghton  

VII 

.80 

Sheridan,  B.  M.    The  liberty  reader 

VII 

.672 

Sherman,  S.  P.,  ed.    A  book  of  short  stories. 

Holt  

IX 

.672 

Shryock,  H.  W.    Eighth  reader.    cl919.  ill. 
Row,  Peterson  &  Co  

VIII 

.672 

Smith,  C.  A.    What  can  literature  do  for  me? 

cl913.    Doubleday  ...... 

IX 

.80 

Snow,  W.  L.    The  high  school  prize  speaker. 

Houghton  

IX 

1.40 

Sou  they,  R.    Life  of  Nelson.    Allyn  . 

IX 

Am.  Bk  

♦Gateway  series.     f  Eclectic  series.      %  Rolfe  edition.      §  Paper.      \  Cloth.      %  Linen. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT 


NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII.  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Southey,  R.,  continued. 

Appleton  

Heath  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott  '      '  . 

Scribner     .      .  , 

Silver  .  . 

Southworth,  G.  Van  D.,  and  Paine,  P. 

Bugle  calls  of  liberty.    Iroquois  Pub.  . 
Spaulding,  F.  E.,  and  Bryce,  C.  T.  Aldine 

seventh  grade  reader.  Newson 
Sparks,  E.  E.    Worth-while  Americans.  cl921. 

F.  M.  Ambrose        .      .  . 
Worth-while  Europeans.    cl923.    F.  M.  Am- 
brose   


M. 


Speare,  M.  E.,  and  Norris, 
forces  in  current  events. 


W.  B. 
Ginn 


eds.  Vital 


Stefansson,  V.,  and  Irwin,  V.    Kak,  the  copper 

Eskimo.    cl924.    ill.  Macmillan 
Stepping  stones  to  literature;    ed.  by  S.  L. 
Arnold  and  C.  B.  Gilbert.  Silver. 

Reader  for  seventh  grades  

Reader  for  higher  grades  

Stevenson,  R.  L.    An  inland  voyage.  cl910. 

Scribner  .  

Kidnapped.  Macmillan  

Ed.  by  M.  L.  Kaufmann.  cl925.  ill.  Win- 
ston. [The  Winston  clear-type  popular 
clsissics  ] 

The  black  arrow;  ed.  by  D.  L.  Holm.  cl926. 

Allyn  

Treasure  Island.  Allvn  

Am.  Bk  


Boni  and  Liveright  

Ginn  

Heath  

Holt  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Rand  

Scott  .    .    .    .    .  -  .  • 

Scribner  

Ed.  by  G.  S.  Blakely.   cl925.   ill.  Winston. 

[Winston  companion  classics.]  . 
Ed.  by  C.  R.  Gaston.  cl911.    Heath  . 
Ed.  by  F.  H.  Law.    cl916.  Appleton 
Ed.  by  S.  P.  Sherman.    cl911.  Holt. 
Stowe,  H.  B.   Uncle  Tom's  cabin.   Houghton  . 
Uncle  Tom's  cabin.    c!926.    Macmillan  . 


VIII 

VII 

VIII 

VIII 

XII 

VII 


VII 
VIII 


X 
X 


X 

VIII 


VIII 
VIII 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Swift,  J.    Gulliver's  travels.    Allyn  . 

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  ........ 

Ginn  

Heath  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott  

Scribner  

Silver  

Svle,  L.  Du  P.,  ed.    From  Milton  to  Tennvson. 
Allyn  ....  .  . 

Tanner,  W.  M.  and  D.  B.,  eds.  Modern  familiar 

essays.    cl927.  Little  

Tappan,  E.  M.    Heroes  of  progress.  cl921. 

Houghton  .   

Old  ballads  in  prose.  Houghton 
Tennyson,  A.    Idylls  of  the  King.  Allyn 

Macmillan  

Ed.  by  R.    F.    Allen.    cl927.  [Winston 
companion  classics.]    Winston  . 

Poems.  Ginn  

Heath  ......... 

Holt  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott   

The  Princess.  Ginn  

Longmans  

Ed.  by  F.  T.  Baker.    cl902.    Appleton  . 

Enoch  Arden.  Allyn  

Coming  of  Arthur,  The  Holy  Grail  and  The 

passing  of  Arthur.    Longmans  . 
Coming  of  Arthur,  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lance- 
lot and  Elaine,  The  Holy  Grail  and  The 
passing    of    Arthur;    ed.    by  Boughton. 

Ginn  

Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine  and 
The  passing  of  Arthur.    Longmans  . 
Teter,  G.  E.    One  hundred  narrative  poems. 

Scott   

Thackeray,  W.  M.    Henry  Esmond.    Ginn  . 

Houghton   

Macmillan  

Scott   

The  history  of  Henry  Esmond,  Esq.,  ed.  by 

W.  Graham.    cl926.  Macmillan 
Lectures  on  Swift,  Addison,  and  Steele.  Allyn, 

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  

Ginn  


IX 


IX 

XI 

VII 
VII 
XI 


IX 


IX 

IX 
IX 

IX 

IX 

VIII 
XII 


XI 
IX 


45; 


$0.48. 
.64 
.448 

.30 


1.05 

1.40 

.704 
.768 
.50 
.36 

.54 
.96 
.58 
.40 

.30 

.46 

.48 

.448 

.48 

.36 

.50 

.42 


.448 

.42 

.51 

.64 

.864 

.30 

.60 

.60 


*  Limitation  of  forty  copies  to  a  district. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Thackeray,  W.  M.,  continued. 

Heath  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott   

Scribner  

Silver  

The  Virginians.  Houghton  .... 
Thomas,   C.   S.    Atlantic   narratives,  second 

series.    cl918.  Little  

Thomas,  C.  S.,  and  Paul,  H.  G.    Atlantic  prose 

and  poetry.  cl919.  Little  .... 
Thompson,  D.  V.,  ed.  British  verse.  Holt  . 
Thomson,   J.   E.    The  land  of  Evangeline. 

cl924.  Heath  

The  land  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  poem  "The 
Courtship   of   Miles   Standish."  cl925. 

Heath  

Thoreau,  H.  D.    The  succession  of  forest  trees, 

wild  apples  and  sounds.  Houghton.  [River- 
side literature  series,  no.  27.]  .... 
Walden.  Allyn  

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  

Heath  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scribner  

Scott  

Silver  

Thurber,  S.,  ed.   Precis  writing.  cl924.  Little. 
Trevelyan,  Sir  G.  O.    Selections  from  the  life  of 
Macaulay.  Allvn  

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  

Ginn  

Heath  

Holt  

Houghton  

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scribner  

Scott  

Silver  

Trowbridge,  J.  T.    Cudjo's  cave.    Lothrop  . 

Tinkham  brothers'  tide  mill.    Lothrop  . 
Unit  Poems.    The  Unit  press  .... 


XII 

IX 

IX 
IX 

VIII 
VII 


VII 
IX 


X 

XH 


VIII 

VII 

VII 


*  Per  hundred,  $0.90;  per  thousand,  $5;  in  quantities  of  ten  or  more,  per  thousand,  $4.50. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Continued. 
Untermeyer,  L.    Yesterday  and  today.  cl926. 

Har  court  

Untermeyer,  L.,  ed.    Modern  American  and 
British  poetry.    cl928.    rev.    Harcourt  . 
Modern  British  poetry.    cl920.    Harcourt  . 
Van  Arsdale,  M.  M.,  Wilber,  D.  E.,  and  Avery, 
F.  L.    Prose  and  poetry.  Singer. 
Seventh  year.    cl925.    ill.  .... 

Eighth  year.  cl924   

Wallace,  L.    Ben  Hur.    Harper  .... 
Warner,  C.  D.    Being  a  boy.  Houghton 
Washington,  B.  T.    Up  from  slavery.  School 

ed.    cl901.  Houghton  

Washington,  G.    Farewell  address.  Allyn 

Am.  Bk  

Applet  on  

Ginn.  (With  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  oration), 

Heath  

Holt  .  

Houghton  .  .   

Longmans.    (With  Webster's  Bunker  Hill 

oration)  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scribner  

Scribner.    [Scribner's  English  classics.] 
Scott.       (With    Webster's  Bunker 

oration)  

Silver  

Select  addresses  of  Washington,  Webster  and 
Lincoln;      ed.    by    J.    Sullivan.  cl908. 

Appleton  

Watkins,  D.  E.,  and  Raymond,  C.  H.,  eds. 

Best  dog  stories.    cl925.  Rand 
Webber,  J.  P.    One-act  plays;  ed.  by  H.  H. 

Webster.    cl923.  Houghton 
Webber,  J.  P.,  and  Webster,  H.  H.,  eds.  Short 
plays.    cl925.    Houghton  .... 
Webster,  D.    Bunker  Hill  oration.  Allyn 

Am.  Bk  

Appleton  

Ginn.    (With   Washington's  farewell  ad- 
dress)   

Heath  

Holt  .   

Houghton   

(With  Washington's  farewell 


Hill 


Longmans. 

address)  . 
Macmillan 
Merrill 
Scribner 
Scott.  (With 

dress) 


WTashington's  farewell  ad- 


XI 
XI 


VII 
VIII 
VIII 
VII 

IX 
IX 


IX 
IX 


IX 

IX  § 

IX 

XI 
IX 


Paper. 


t  Cloth, 


X  Linen. 


Limitation  of  forty  copies  to  a  district. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Reading  and  Literature. —  Concluded. 
Webster,  D.,  continued. 

Silver  

Orations.  Ginn  

Heath  

Select  addresses  of  Washington,  Webster  and 

Lincoln;    ed.    by    J.    Sullivan.  cl908. 

Applet  on  

Speeches.  Ginn  

Wheeler,  W.  H.,  and  Crane,  W.  I.    Graded  lit- 
erary readers  with  interpretations.    A  sixth 

reader.  Wheeler  

White,  S.  E.    Daniel  Boone;    ed.  by  H.  E. 

Hawkins.  cl926.  Allyn  .... 
Whittier,  J.  G.    Snowbound  and  other  early 

poems;  ed.  by  A.  L.  Bouton.  [Macmillan's 

pocket  classics.]    Macmillan  .... 
Snowbound    and    other    poems.  [Riverside 

literature  series,  No.  4.]  Houghton 
Wiggin,    K.    D.       Polly    Oliver's  problem. 

Houghton  

Rebecca   of    Sunnybrook    Farm.  [Riverside 

literature  series.]  Houghton 
Wilkinson,  M.     New  voices.     cl921.  rev. 

Macmillan  

Wilkinson,    M.,   ed.    Contemporary  poetry. 

cl923.  Macmillan  

Williams,  S.,  ed.    Choice  literature  series,  rev. 

ill.    Book  5.    Am.  Bk  

Winchester,  C.  T.,  ed.    A  book  of  English  es- 

savs.  Holt  

Wistef,  O.    Ulysses  S.  Grant;    ed.  by  M.  A. 

DeWolfe    Howe.      [Beacon  Biographies.] 

Small  

Th  e  Virginian;  ed.  by  J.  F.  Hosic.  Macmillan. 
Wood,  W.  C.,  Cooper,  A.  C,  and  Rice,  F.  A.,  eds. 

America's  message.    cl925.  Ginn 
Wordsworth,    W.    Poems.    [Cambridge  Stu- 
dent's ed.]  Houghton  

Selections.    Am.  Bk  

Ginn  

Heath   • 

Holt  

Houghton  

Macmillan  ... 
Yonge,  C.    The  Lances  of  Lynwood.  Lothrop, 

French. 

Aldrich,  F.  D.,  and  Foster,  I.  L.  French  reader. 

Ginn  - 

Armand,  E.  C.   Grammaire  elementaire,  abrege. 

cl917.    Heath  .      .      .      .      .      .  . 

Grammaire    elementaire,     premiere  annee. 

c!918.  Heath  


IX 


IX 
IX 


VII 
VIII 

VII 

VII 

VII 

VIII 

XI 

IX 

VII 

IX 


IX 
XI 

IX 

XI 
IX 


VIII 

IX1 

VIII 

IX1 


*  Paper. 


t  Linen. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Approximate 
Price. 


French. —  Continued. 
Augier,  E.,  and  Sandeau,  J.    Le  gendre  de  M. 

Poirier;     ed.  by  R.  L.  Hawkins.  cl921. 

Holt   ... 

Bad  a  ire,  J.    Precis   de   litterature  francaise. 

cl926.  Heath  

Ballard,  A.  W.    Short  stories  of  oral  French. 

Scribner  

Barney,  W.  S.   Premier  livre  de  lecture.  cl928. 

Appleton   

Bazin,  Rene.   Les  Oberle;   ed.   by   I.   H.  B. 

Spiers  and  M.  C.  Burchinal.  cl927.  Heath. 
Blanchaud,  R.  de.    Progressive  French  idioms; 

ed.    1921.  Heath  

Bouvet,  J.  M.    Exercises  in  French  syntax  and 

composition.  Heath  

Brown,  J.,  Jr.,  and  Chapman,  D.  I.  French  com- 
position and  conversation.  cl928.  Cen- 
tury   

Bruce, M.S.    Lectures  faciles.  Heath 

Selections  for  sight  translation.    Heath  . 
Bruno,  G.    Le  tour  de  la  France;    ed.  by  C. 

Fontaine.  Heath  

Ed.  by  V.  E.  Francois.    Holt  .... 
Le  tour  de  la  France  par  deux  enfants;  ed.  by 

F.  B.  Wilson.    cl925.    Am.  Bk.  . 
Camerlynck,    Mme.    and    G.    H.  France, 

deuxieme  annee  de  frangais.  cl924.  Allyn 
Capus,  M.   Pour  charmer  nos  petits;  ed.  by  C. 

Fairgrieve.  Heath  

Cardon,  L.,  and  Weeks,  R.  A  la  maison  fran- 
chise. Silver  

Carnahan,  D.  H.  Short  French  review  grammar 

and  composition  book.    cl920.  Heath 
Chancel,  J.    Le  Pari  d'un  Lyceen;    ed.  by  S. 

Roth  and  O.  Quinche.    cl922.  Merrill 
Chapuzet,  M.  L.,  and  Daniels,  W.  M.  Mes 

premiers  pas  en  frangais.  Heath. 
Nouveaux  pas  en  frangais.    No  cpt.  Heath 
Chardenal,  C.  A.    Complete  French  course; 

rev.  by  M.  S.  Brooks.    cl920.  Allyn. 
Complete  French   course,   phonetic  edition; 

rev.  by  M.S.  Brooks.  cl923.    Allyn  . 
Comfort,  W.  W.  Exercises  in  French  prose  com- 
position.   Heath  .... 
Practical  French  composition.    cl926.  Heath. 
Corneille,P.    Horace.    Heath    .      .      .  . 

Holt  

Le  Cid;  ed.  by  J.  D.  Burner.    cl908.    Am.  Bk. 

Heath  

Holt  

Daudet,  A.    Contes  choisis;  ed.  by  W.  D.  Head. 

Macmillan  

La  belle  Nivernaise.    Am.  Bk  

Heath  

Ginn  .... 


XI 

XII 

VIII 

VIII 

XI 

X 

X 


XI 
VII 
XI 

IX2 


X 

IX2 
VIII 

X 
X 
X 

VII 

IX2 

IX2 

IX2 

XI 
XI 
XII 

XII 


X 
XI 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


French. —  Continued. 
Daudet,  A.,  continued. 

Le  petit  chose.  Heath  

Ed.  by  L.  Cardon.    cl922.    Holt  . 
Morceaux  choisis;    ed.  by  F.  W.  Freeborn. 

cl925.  Ginn  

Tartarin  de  Tarascon;  ed.  by  R.  L.  Hawkins. 

cl928.  Heath  

Davis,  J.  F.    Seulette.  Hachette&Co. 
Doillet,  L.    Papassier  s'en  va-t-en  guerre;  ed. 
by  W.  A.  R.  Kerr  and  E.  Sonet.  cl927. 

Ginn  

Downer,  C.  A.,  and  Knickerbocker,  W.  E.  A 
first  course  in  French,  ill.  cl922.  Appleton. 
Dubrule,  N.,  and  Manser,  H.    French  composi- 
tion  and   pronunciation   exercises.  cl92o 

Ginn  

Dumas,  A.    La  tulipe  noire;     ed.  by  E.  E. 
Brandon  and  L.  H.    Skinner,    ill.  cl929. 

Am.  Bk  

Heath  

Le  Comte  de  Monte  Cristo;  ed.  by  Brandon. 

Holt  

Ed.  by  C.Fontaine.    cl909.    Am.  Bk. 
Les  trois  mousquetaires;    ed.  by  V.  E.  Fran- 
cois.   cl923.    Allyn       .      .  .  . 
Erladne,  A.    Un  jeune  legionnaire;  ed.  by  V.  E. 

Francois.    cl923.    Merrill  .... 
Feval,  P.    La  fee  des  Greves;   ed.  by  G.  H.  C. 

Hawtrey.    cl906.    abridged.    Ginn  . 
Fish,  L.  J.,  and  D'Avesne,  A.    French  commer- 
cial correspondence.    cl922.    Macmillan  . 
Foa,  E.    Le  petit  Robinson  de  Paris.    Am.  Bk.  . 
Fougeray,    G.    P.    French  —  Its  essentials. 
Book  1.    cl928.    Iroquois  Pub.  . 
Le  francais   par  la  lecture,    premier  livre. 

cl924.    Iroquois  Pub  

Le  frangais  par  la  lecture,  deuxieme  livre. 

cl924.    Iroquois  Pub  

France,  A.    Differents  souvenirs  de  jeunesse; 
ed.  by  V.  F.  Boyson.  Oxford 
Les  enfants;    ed.  by  H.  A.  Smith  and  L.  B. 
Johnson.    cl928.  "'Holt  ..... 
Francois,  V.  E.   Alternate  exercises  for  intro- 
ductory French  prose  composition.   Am.  Bk. 
Introductory  French  prose  composition.  Am. 

Bk.  

Francois,  V.  E.,  ed.    Fifteen  French  plays. 

Allyn  

Francois,  V.  E.,  and  Crosse,  F.  Beginners' 

French.    cl925.    Am.  Bk.  . 
Frangois,  V.  E.,  and  Giroud,  P.  F.,  eds.  Simple 

French.    cl924.    rev.  Holt 
Fraser,  W.  H.,  and  Squair,  J.    A  shorter  French 

course.  Heath  

The  new  Fraser  and  Squair  elementary  French 
grammar.    cl921.    Heath  .... 


XI 
XI 

XI 

XII 
VII 


XI 

X 


XI 
XI 

XI 
XI 

XII 

X 
X 

XII 

IX2 

VIII 
IX1 

1X2 

XI 

1X2 

X 

VII 

IX2 

1X2 

X 
X 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Frexch.—  Continued. 
Fraser,  W.  H.,  continued. 
The  new  Fraser  and  Squair  complete  French 

grammar.    cl921.    Heath  .... 
Frazer,  J.  G.  (Mrs.).    Scenes  of  familiar  life. 

ill.  Macmillan  

Gay,  A.  G.    Chansons,  poesies  et  jeux  francais, 

pour  les  enfants  Americains  composes  et 

recueilhs.    W.  R.  Jenkins  .... 
Gourio,  E.    La  classe  en  Francais.  Houghton. 
My  French    companion.     cl918.  Boyveau 

et  Chevillet  (Paris) .    Purchase  from  Bradley 

Sales  Service  

Greenberg,    J.    A    complete   French  course. 

cl925.  Merrill  

A  French  silent  reader.    cl928.    !Merrill  . 
Elements  of  French.    cl925.  Merrill 
First  French  book.    cl923.  Merrill 
Guerber,  H.  A.    Contes  et  legendes,  part  I; 

ed.  by  F.  Crosse.    cl926.    Am.  Bk.  . 
Halevy,  L.    L'Abbe*  Constantin;    ed.    by  T. 

Logie.    cl916.    Heath    .  ... 
Harvitt,  H.,  and  Young,  T.  H.    Xouveaux  con- 
tes divers.    cl928.  Scribner 
Hatheway,  J.,  ed.    Modern  French  stories.  Am. 

Bk  

Hemon,  L.    Maria  Chapdelaine;  ed.  by  H.  P. 

Thieme.  Macmillan  

Hills,  E.  C,  and  Dondo,  M.    Contes  dramatiques. 

cl927.  Heath  

Holzwarth,  C,  and  Price,  W.  R.  Beginners' 

French.    cl924.    Heath       .      .    1  . 
Hugo,  V.    Jean  Valjean;  ed.  by  E.  B.  de  Sauze. 

cl926.    Holt  .   

Les  Miserables;   ed.  by  L.  and  A.  Cardon. 

cl923.    ill.    Scribner     .  . 
Quatrevingt-treize;    adapted  by   J.  Boielle. 

Ginn   

Huse,  H.  R.    Essentials  of  written  and  spoken 

French.  cl928.  Harcourt  .... 
Hutchinson,  E.  W.    Le  chevalier  de  Blanche- 

fleur,  et  autres  pieces,  six  petites  comedies. 

Heath  

Jameson,    R.    P.    Rire    et    sourire.  cl925. 

Century  

Jameson,  R.  P.,  and  Heacox,  S.  E.    Chants  de 

France  patriotiques  et  populaires.  cl922. 

Heath  

Joynes,  E.  S.    French  fairy  tales.    (Contes  de 

Fees.)  Heath  

Knickerbocker,  W.   E.    French  composition 

and  grammar  drill,  ill.  cl924.  Appleton, 
Koren,  W.    Exercises  in  French  composition. 

rev.  Holt  

Koren,  W.,  and  Chapman,  P.  A.    French  reader. 

Holt  


XI 
VII 

VII 

IX1 

VIII 

IX1 
X 
IX1 
IX2 

VII 

XI 

XI 

1X2 

XII 

IX1 

IX1 

XI 

XII 

XII 

XI 

VIII 

X 

IX2 

VIII 

XI 

X 
X 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT 


NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


French. —  Continued. 
Kuenv,  F.  J.    Pour  apprendre  a  parler,  cours 

moyen.    cl922.    Allyn  ... 
Labiche,  E.  M.    La  grammaire.  Ginn 

Heath  

Labiche  et  Martin.    La  poudre  aux  yeux  and 

Legouve  et  Labiche.    La  cigale  chez  les 

fourmis;  ed.  by  X.  Dubrule.  cl928.  Ginn 
Labiche,  E.  M.,  and  Martin,  E.    La  poudre  aux 

Yeux;  ed.  by  V.  E.  Francois.    cl923.  rev. 

Am.  Bk.  .  

Ed.  bv  C.  P.  Lebon.    Macmillan  . 

Ed.  by  B.  W.  Wells.  Heath 
Le  voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon;  ed.  by  G. 
P.  Fougeray.    cl924.    Iroquois  Pub. 

Ed.  by  R.  and  H.  Foure.    cl925.  Winston. 

Ed.  by  V.  E.  Francois.  Allyn 
Le  vovage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon.    Am.  Bk. 

Heath  

Merrill.  cl925   

Lamartine,  A.  de.    Jeanne  D'Arc;  ed.  by  A. 

Barrere.    rev.  Heath  

Larousse,  P.    Xouveau  petit  Larousse  illustre. 

cl924.  Heath  

Laurie,  A.    Memoires  d'un  Collegien;  ed.  by  J. 

L.  Borgerhoff.    Am.  Bk. 
Lavisse,  E.    Histoire  de  France,  cours  elemen- 

taire;  ed.  by  M.  Clement  and  T.  Macirone. 

cl919.  Heath  

Histoire  de  France,  cours  moven;  ed.  by  A. 

Green  and  R.  Vaillant.  cl923.  Heath 
Lazare,  J.  Lectures  faciles.  cl927.  Ginn 
Loti,   P.    Pecheur  d'lslande:   ed.   bv  Super. 

Heath  

Ed.  by  W.  S.  Barney.    cl922.    Allyn  . 
Mairet,  J.    La  petite  princesse;  ed.  bv  E.  Healv. 

Am.  Bk  

La  tache  du  petit  Pierre;  ed.  bv  E.  Healv. 

Am.  Bk  

Ed.  bv  E.  Manlev.    cl923.    Am.  Bk. 

Ed.  by  Super.    Heath  .... 
L'enfant  de  la  lune;  ed.  by  E.  Healv.    Am.  Bk. 
Malot,  H.    Sans  famille:  ed.  bv  I.  H.  B.  Spiers. 

c  192.5.  Heath  

Ed.  by  R.  and  H.  Foure.  cl924.  Merrill. 
Maloubier,  E.  F.    Au  jour  le  jour.  cl923. 

Heath  

Mansion,  J.  E.    Extracts  for  composition  in 

French.    1921  ed.    (Xo  copvright  in  U.  S.) 

Heath  

McGill,  B.  S.,  and  de  Lautreppe,  W.    Pas  a  pas. 

cl922.  Merrill  

Meras,  A.  A.    Le  petit  vocabulaire.  Heath 
Meras,  A.  A.  and  B.    Le  premier  livre.  cl923. 

Am.  Bk  

Le  second  livre.    Phonetic  ed.    cl923.  Am. 

Bk  


IX« 

X 


X 
X 

X 
X 

XII 

XI 

XI 

IX2 
X 

IX1 

XII 
XII 

VIII 

IX2 

IX1 

X 
X 

IX2 

XII 

VIII 
VII 

VIII 

X 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 

Grades. 

Approximate 
Price. 

r  rench. —  Continued. 

Meras,  A.  A.,  and  Roth,  S.    Petits  contes  de 

France,    (enlarged.)    ill.    cl929.    Am.  Bk. 

VTTT 
V  111 

Mercier,  L.   J.  A.    Junior  French.  cl927. 

Silver  

IX1 

1.26 

Merimee,  P.    Colomba.    Am.  Bk. 

XI 

.48 

Ginn  

.57 

Holt  

.64 

Ed.  by  G.  P.  Fougeray.    cl924.  Iroquois  Pub. 

XI 

.66 

Macmillan  

.60 

Scott  

.72 

Michaud,  R.,  and  Marinoni,  A.  France-Tableau 
de  civilisation  Francaise.  cl928.  Macmillan, 

X 

.90 

Moffett,  E.    Recits  historiques.  Heath 

x 

.71 

Moliere.    L'Avare.    Ginn  .... 

XII 

.448 

Heath 

.58 

Holt 

.32 

Macmillan 

.36 

Le  bourgeois  gentilhomme.    Am.  Bk. 

XII 

.48 

Ginn  . 

!56 

Heath 

.  52 

Holt  . 

.  51 

Les  femmes  savantes;   ed.  by  C.  A.  Eggert. 

cl911.    Am.  Bk  

XII 

.48 

Heath 

.  52 

Holt  (With  Les  precieuses  ridicules.) 

^704 

Macmillan 

.36 

Les  precieuses  ridicules.    Ginn  .... 

XII 

!576 

Heath 

.48 

Holt  (W  ith  Les  femmes  savantes) 

^704 

Morrison,  W.  E.,  and  Gauthier,  J.  C.    A  French 

grammar.    cl929.    Am.  Bk. 

x 

1 .20 

Musset,   P.    E.    de.    Monsieur   le   Vent  et 

Madame  la  Pluiej    ed.  by  G.  P.  Lory. 

cl921.  Holt 

IX1 

.576 

Pailleron,  E.    Le  monde  ou  Ton  s'ennuie;  ed. 

by  W.  L.  Schwartz.    cl928.  Heath 

XII 

.672 

Pargment,  M.  S.  Exercices  Francais,  cours  pre- 

paratoire.    cl923.  Macmillan 

IX2 

.75 

Exercices  Francais.  Macmillan. 

Premiere  partie 

IX2 

75 

Deuxieme  partie 

x 

.75 

lift.  Fra  upp  pt  1p«  f  rn  nnn  ie     n1Q9^  "YTapmilltin 

x 

.  yo 

Pattou,  E.  E.    Causeries  en  France.  Heath 

IX2 

.  80 

Perlev.  F     Oue  fait  Gaston ?   HQ22  Hpnth 

VIII 

Polinger,  E.  H.    College  entrance  and  regents 
French    (2    years  —  with  compositions). 

cl926.    College  Entrance  Book  Co.  . 

XI 

.65 

College  entrance  and  regents  French  (3  years  — 

with  compositions).     cl927.     College  En- 

trance Book  Co.  .... 

XI 

.65 

Porchat,  J.  J.    Le  berger  et  le  proscrit;  ed.  by 

A.  Truan.  Oxford  

IX2 

.60 

Racine,  J.    Andromaque.  Ginn 

XII 

.512 

Heath.    (Wells  ed.)  .... 

.672 

Holt  

.48 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


French. —  Continued. 
Racine,  J.,  continued. 

Athalie.  Heath  

Holt  

Macmillan  

Esther.  Heath  

Holt  

Ritchie,  R.  L.  G.,  ed.     A  first  book  of  French 
poetry.    First  ed.  1927.    Nelson  . 
A  second  book  of  French  poetry.    First  ed. 
1927.  Nelson  


XII 
XII 


Rogers,  W.  G.    Fluent  French  for  beginners. 

ill.    cl927.  Sanborn  

Romains,  J.    Knock;  ed.  by  A.  D.  Menut  and 

D.  I.  Chapman.    cl927.  "  Century 
Rosenthal,  D.  C,  and  Mankiewicz,  F.  Themes 

Frangais.  cl926.  Heath  .... 
Rostand,  E.    Cyrano  de  Bergerac;  ed.  bv  O. 

Kuhns  and  H.  W.  Church.  cl920.  Holt  . 
Roth,  S.    Contes  des  provinces.    cl924.  Am. 

Bk  

Roth,S.,  ed.    Contes faciles.    cl925.  Allyn 
Rox,  F.    Vue  generate  de  la  literature  Franchise. 

(With  supplement  by  L.  Cardon.)  cl923. 

Allyn  

Sand,  G.    La  mare  au  diable;  ed.  by  L.  and  A. 

Cardon.    cl924.  Allyn  

Sandeau ,  J.    Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere.    Am . 

Bk  

Heath  

Holt  

Sarcey,  F.    Le  siege  de  Paris.  Heath 

Sardou,  V.    Laperle  noire;  ed.  by  K.  McKenzie. 

cl924.  Century  

Sauze,  E.  B.  de,  ed.    Contes  gais.    cl924.  Win- 
ston  

Cours  pratique  de  francais  pour  commencants. 

cl919.  Winston  

Sept  comedies  modernes.    cl925.    Holt  . 
Scribe,  E.,  and  Legouve,  E.    Bataille  de  dames. 

Heath  

Ed.byC.  A.Eggert.    cl908.    Am.  Bk.  . 
Setchanove,  L.  J.,  ed.    Five  French  comedies. 

cl925.  Allyn  

Simpson,  E.  L.,  ed.    Five  easv  French  plavs. 

cl926.    Ginn  .      .  . 

Snow,  W.  B.,  and  Lebon,  C.  P.    Easy  French. 

Heath  .   

Spink,  J.  E.  French  plays  for  children.  Heath. 
Spink,  J.  E.,  and  Millis,  V.    Colette  et  ses  freres. 

cl926.  Ginn  

Strong,  C.   H.    Eight  French  plays.  cl925. 

Norman,  Remington  Co.  .... 
Super,  O.  B.,  ed.    Readings  from  French  history. 

Allvn  


X 
XI 
VII 
XII 

X 

XII 


1X2 

VIII 


XII 

XI 

XI 


XII 

XI 

VIII 

X 
X 

XI 
XI 

XI 

X 

VIII 
VII 

VII 

VIII 

XII 


$0.64 
.48 
.60 
.61 

.38 

.75 

.75 

.896 

.72 

.928 

.96 

.66 
.60 

1.20 

.60 

.48 
.58 
.32 
.77 

.72 

.66 

1.20 
.768 

.61 

.48 

.60 

.60 

1.00 
.58 

.81 

.72 

.90 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


French. —  Concluded. 
Tocqueville,   A.    de.    Voyage   en  Amerique. 

Heath  

Van  Buren,  H.  W.,  ed.  Contes  du  pays  de  Merlin 

Macmillan  

Vermont,   A.     La   belle   France.     New  ed. 

C1927.  Allyn  

Verne,  J.    Le  tour  du  monde  en  quatre-vingts 

jours;  ed.  by  A.  Green.    cl926.  Heath 
Walter,  M.,  and  Ballard,  A.  W.,  comps.  French 

songs.  Scribner  

Wilson,  F.  B.,  ed.    French  humor,    ill.  cl928. 

Ginn  

Windman,R.    Fundamentals  of  French.  cl926. 

Globe  

Geography. 
Allen,    N.    B.    Geographical    and  industrial 
studies.  Ginn. 

Europe.  cl928   

South  America  

Our  cereal  grains.    cl928.  Ginn 

Branom,  F.  K.,  and  Ganey,  H.  M.  Social 
geography  series.  Book  4.  Geography  of 
our  world.    cl929.    W.  H.  Sadlier  . 

Brigham,  A.  P.,  and  McFarlane,  C.  T.  Essen- 
tials of  geography,  with  Massachusetts 
supplement.    Second  book.    rev.    Am.  Bk., 

Carpenter,  F.  G.    How  the  world  is  housed. 

Am.  Bk  

North  America.    cl922.    Am.  Bk.  . 

Carpenter,  F.  O.  Foods  and  their  uses. 
Scribner  

Clark,  V.  B.    Europe.    cl925.  Silver 

Dakin,  W.  S.  Great  rivers  of  the  world.  cl925. 
Macmillan  

Dodge,  R.  E.,  and  Lackey,  E.  E.  Advanced 
geography.    cl928.    Rand  . 

von  Englen,  0.  D.,  and  Urquhart,  J.  McK. 
The  story  key  to  geographic  names.  cl924. 
Appleton    ....  .  . 

E wart,  J.  A.,  Field,  W.  S.,  and  Morrison,  A.  H. 
A  civil  service  manual.  Vol.  3.  Home 
Correspondence  School  

Fairgrieve,  J.,  and  Young,  E.  The  United 
States.  (Human  geography  by  grades:  Book 

4.)    cl925.  Appleton  

The  new  world  and  the  old.  (Human 
geography  by  grades:  Book  5.)  cl926. 
Appleton  

Fisher,  E.  F.  Resources  and  industries  of  the 
United  States.  Ginn  

Gannett,  H.,  Garrison,  C.  L.,  and  Houston,  E.  J. 
Commercial  geography.    Am.  Bk. 


XI 

1X2 

TX2 

X 

VII 

X 

1X2 


VII 
VIII 
VII 
VII 


VII 

VII 

VII 
VII 

VII 
VII 

VII 

VII 

VII 

XII 

VII 

VIII 

VII 

IX 
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Geography. —  Concluded. 


Hall,  A.  B.,  and  Chester,  C.  L. 
canal.  Newson 


Panama  and  the 


Huntington,  E.,   and  Cushing,  S.  W.  The 

modern  business  geography.    cl925.  World 

Bk  

Jordan,  D.  S.,  and  Cather,  K.  D.  Europe. 

cl925.    ill.    World  Bk  

North  America.    cl925.    ill.    World  Bk.  . 
Keller,  A.  G.,  and  Bishop,  A.  L.  Commercial 

and    industrial    geography.     cl92S.  rev. 

Ginn  

Packard,  L.  O.,  and  Sinnott,  C.  P.    Nations  as 

neighbors.    cl925.    Macmillan  . 
Redfield,  W.  C.    We  and  the  world.  cl927. 

Silver  .      .  .  

Red  way,  J.  W.    Commercial  geography.  Scrib- 

ner  

Elementary  physical  geography.  Scribner  . 
Geography,  commercial  and  industrial.  cl923. 

Scribner  

Robinson,  E.  Van  D.    Commercial  geography. 

1928  ed.  Rand  

Rocheleau,  W.  F.    Geography  of  commerce  and 

industry.    cl923.    rev.    Educational  Pub. 
Great  American  industries.    Flanagan  &  Co. 

Book  1.  Minerals  

Book  2.    Products  of  the  soil 

Book  4.    Transportation  .... 

Manufactures  

Smith,  J.   R.    Human  geography.    Book  2. 

cl922.  Winston  

Tietjens,  E.    Japan,     Korea,    and  Formosa. 

(Burton   Holmes   travel   stories.)    ed.  by 

W.  H.  Wheeler  and  B.  Holmes.    cl924.  ill. 

Wheeler  

Toothaker,  C.  R.    Commercial  raw  materials. 

cl927.    rev.  Ginn  

Whitbeck,  R.  H.     High    school  geography. 

c!922.  Macmillan  

Industrial  geography.    cl929.    Am.  Bk. 
Wilbur,  S.    Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal.  (Bur- 
ton Holmes  travel  stories.)    ed.  by  W.  H. 

WTheeler    and    B.    Holmes.     cl924.  ill. 

Wheeler     .      .  .  . 

Winslow,  I.  O.  Our  American  neighbors.  cl925. 

rev.  Heath  

German. 

Arnold,  H.    Fritz  auf  Ferien;  ed.  by  A.  Appe 
mann.    cl915.  Scribner 

Fritz  auf  Ferien;  ed.  by  Spanhoofd.  Heath 
Bacon,  P.  V.    Elements  of  German.  Allyn 

German  composition.  Allyn 


VII 


viir 

VIII 
VII 


VII 

VII 

VII 

IX 
IX 

VIII 

X 

VII 

VII 
VII 
VIII 
VII 

VIII 


VII 
VIII 

IX 

X 

VII 
VII 


X 
X 
IX1 
IX2 


*  Co-operative  Industrial  Courses  in  high  schools. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


German. —  Continued. 

Bacon,  P.  V.,  continued. 

German  grammar.  Allyn  

A  new  German  grammar  for  beginners.  Allyn. 
Bagster=Collins,  E.  W.    First  book  in  German. 

Macmillan  

A  first  German  reader.    cl925.  Holt 
Baumbach,  R.    Der  Schwiegersohn;  ed.  by  W. 

Bernhardt.  Heath  

Ed.    by    Herman    J.    Lensner.    cl917.  ill. 

Scribner  

Betz,  F.,  ed.    Till  Eulenspiegel.    Heath  . 
Betz,  F.  and  G.  A.    Modern  German  reader. 

cl928.  Heath  

Betz,  F.,  and  Price,  W.  R.     A  first  German 

book.    cl929.    Am.  Bk  

Bierwirth,  H.  C.    Beginning  German.  Second 

ed.   rev.  and  enlarged.  Holt 
Words  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ordinary 

German.  Holt  

Bliithgen,   V.    Das   Peterle   von  Niirnberg. 

Heath  

Buchheim,  C.  A.,  ed.    German  poetry  for  repeti- 
tion. Longmans  

Campe,  J.  H.    Robinson  der  Jungere;  ed.  bv 

C.  H.  Ibershoff.    cl92o.  Heath 
Deering,  G.  L.    Easy  German  selections  for 

sight  translation.  Heath  .... 
Dippold,  G.  T.    A  scientific  German  reader. 

Ginn  .   

Eckstein,  E.,  and  Wildenbruch,  E.  von.  Der 

Besuch  in  Karzer  and  Das  edle  blut;  ed.  by 

H.  C.  Sanborn.  Ginn  

Erk,  L.,  and  Friedlander,  M.    Deutscher  lieder- 

schatz.    C.  F.  Peters,  London.  Ditson 
Fick,  H.H.    Dies  und  das.    Am.Bk.  . 

Hin  und  her.    Am.  Bk  

Ich  und  du.    Am.  Bk  

Neu  und  alt.    Am.  Bk  

Foster,  L.  Geschichten  und  marchen.  Heath. 
Freytag,  G.    Die  Journalisten;  ed.  by  W.  D. 

Toy.  Heath   

Frommel,E.    Mit  Ranzel  und  Wanderstab;  ed. 

by  W.  Bernhardt.    Heath  .... 
Qerstacker,  F.    Germelshausen.    Am.  Bk. 

Ginn  

Holt  

Ed.  by  O.  F.  Lewis.    Heath  .... 
Irrfahrten;   ed.  by  M.  P.  Whitney.  cl896. 

Holt  

Ed.  by  W.  R.  Price.  cl916.  ill.  Scribner. 
Goethe,  J.  W.  von.    Dichtung  and  Wahrheit. 

Heath  

Holt  

Herman  und  Dorothea.    Am.  Bk.  . 

Ginn  . 


IX* 
VIII 

IX1 
IX1 

XI 

XI 

1X2 

X 

IX1 

IX' 

X 

VII 

IX1 

IX1 

IX2 

X 


X 

VII 

VII 

VII 

VII 

VII 

XI 

X 
IX1 
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Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


German. —  Continued. 
Goethe,  J.  W.  von,  continued. 

Heath  

Holt  

Macmillan  

Sesenheim;  ed.  by  H.  C.  O.  Huss.  Heath 
Gronow,  A.  T.    Fur  kleine  leute.    Ginn  . 

Geschichte  und  Sage.    cl928.    rev.    Ginn  . 
Guerber,  H.  A.    Marchen  und  Erzahlungen 
Heath. 

Part  1  .   

Part  2  

Harris,  C.    German  lessons.    Heath  . 
Hatfield,  J.  T.,  ed.    Shorter  German  poems 

cl915.  Heath  

Lichtenstein;    -ed.   by   F.  Vogel 


Die  Harzreise.    Am.  Bk. 


Am.  Bk. 


ed.  bv 


Hauff,  W 

Heath 
Heine,  H. 

Ginn  . 

Heath 

Holt  . 
Hoher  als  die  kirche. 

Ginn  

Heath  

Holt  

Hillern,  W.  von.    Hoher  als  die  kirche 

W.  S.  Clary.    Heath      .      .      .  '  . 
Huebsch,  R.  W.,  and  Smith,  R.  F.  Progressive 

lessons  in  German.  Heath  .... 
Kutner,  A.  Commercial  German.  Am.  Bk.  . 
Lessing,  G.  E.  Mina  von  Barnhelm.  Am.  Bk.  . 

Ginn   

Heath  

Holt  

Macmillan  

Lohmever,  J.   Geissbub  von  Engelberg;  ed.  by 

W.  "Bernhardt.  Heath 
Mankiewicz,  F.,  and  Leuchs,  F.  A.  H.  German 

review  and  exercise  book.  cl926.  Merrill  . 
Marsh,  L.    Elementary  German  correspondence. 

Pitman  

.Martini,  F.  L.  First  German  reader.  Ginn 
Miller,  M.,  and  Meras,  A.  A.    Ein  Wortschatz. 

Heath  

Mosher,  W.  E.,  and  Jenney,  F.  G.  Deutsches 

Lernund  Lesebuch.  Heath  .... 
Muller,  M.,  and  Wenckebach,  C.    Gluckauf.  A 

first  German  reader.    cl925.    Ginn  . 
Pichon=Sattler.  Deutsches  Lese  und  Redebuch. 

Ritter  and  Fleebe  

Pope,  P.  R.    A  German  reader  for  beginners. 

cl927.  Holt  

Writing  and  speaking  German.  cl925.  Holt  . 
Prehn,A.    Journalistic  German.    Am.  Bk. 


XI 
VII 

X 


IX1 
IX2 
VII 

IX1 

XI 
XI 


X 


IX1 

IXi 

X 

XII 


IX2 

X 

X 

1X2 

VII 

IXi 

X 

VII 

IX 
X 


High  School  of  Commerce,  Grade  XII, 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


German. —  Concluded. 
Riehl,  W.  H.    Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit;  ed.  by 

Calvin  Thomas.    cl891.    Heath  . 
Rosegger,  P.  K.    Der  lex  von  Gutenhag;  ed.  by 

B.  Q.  Morgan.  Heath  

Roth,  R.  Ein  Nordischer  Held;  ed.  by  H.  Boll. 

Am  Bk  

Schiller,  F.  von.    Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 

Am.  Bk  

Ginn  

Heath  

Holt  

Macmillan  

Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke.    Heath  . 

Maria  Stuart.  Heath  

Ginn  

Holt  

William  Tell.    Am.  Bk  

Heath  

Holt  


Schmidhofer, 

Heath 

Schmidt,  L.  M.,  and  Glokke,  E.  Deutsche 
Stunden.    cl928.    Heath  .... 
Schrakamp,  J.   Beruhmte  Deutsche 

Heath  

Seeligmann,  K.  Altes  und  Neues.  cl914 

Ginn  

Moni  der  Geissbub.  Heath 
Immensee.    Am.  Bk. 


M.    Lese-ubungen  fur  Kinder. 


Am.  Bk. 


Spyri,  J. 
Storm,  T 

Ginn 
Holt 
Ed.  by 
cl927 
Truscott, 


B.  Q.  Morgan  and  E.  O.  Woolev. 

Heath  

F.  W.,  and  Smith,  S.  C.  Elementary 
German  composition.    Am.  Bk.  . 
Vesper,  W.   Gute  Geister;  ed.  by  E.  G.  Gudde. 

cl927.  Oxford  

Vos,  B.  J.    Essentials  of  German.    cl923.  Holt, 
Weick,  H.  W.,  and  Grebner,  C.    Deutsches  ertes 
Lesebuch.    Eclectic   German  first  reader. 

Am.  Bk  

Deutsches  Zweites  Lesebuch.    Eclectic  German 

second  reader.    Am.  Bk  

Wesselhoeft,  E.  C.   Elementary  German  gram- 
mar. Heath  

German  composition.    Heath  .... 
Whitney,  M.  P.,  and  Stroebe,  L.  L.    A  Brief 
Course  in  German.  cl926.    rev.  Holt 
Easy  German  composition.  cl926.  rev.  Holt. 
Wildenbruch,  E.  von.    Das  edle  blut;  ed. 

by  C.  Holzwarth.    cl916.    Scribner  . 
Zeydel,  E.  H.    A  first  course  in  written  and 
spoken  German.    c!927.    Knopf  . 


X 
DO 
IX1 
XI 


XI 
XI 


XI 


VII 

IX1 
XI 


VII 
VII 

1X2 


IX2 

X 
IX1 


VII 
VII 
VIII 

1X2 

X 
X 

X 

DO 
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X 

SI.  20 

X 

1.60 

XII 

.40 

XII 

1.376 

XII 

1.536 

XII 

1.50 

VTT 

All 

1  .50 

XII 

.40 

x 

70 

X 

.90 

X 

1 . 376 

X 

.90 

X 

1.60 

A. 

X 

1.60 

X 

1.25 

X 

1.88 

T7TT 

Oft 

VIII 

.928 

IX 

1.65 

VII 

1.20 

VII 

1.184 

XI 

1.568 

VII 

1.26 

VII 

.  75 

VII 

.  75 

Greek. 

Burgess,  T.  C,  and  Bonner,  C.  Elementary 

Greek.  Scott  

Goodwin,  W.  W.    Greek  grammar.  Ginn 
Homer.    Iliad.    Homeri  Ilias,  Pars.  1;  ed.  by 
G.  Dindorf  and  C.  Hentze.    Teubner  . 
Iliad.  Books  1-6;  ed.  by  T.  D.  Sevmour.  Ginn. 

Books  1-3  

Books  1-6  

Iliad,  first  three  books  and  selections;  ed. 

by  J.  R.  Sitlington  and  Sterrett.    Am.  Bk. 
Odyssey.    Eight  books  of  Homer's  Odyssey: 

ed.  by  B.  Perrin.  Ginn  

Odyssey.    Homeri  Odyssea,  Pars.  1,2;  ed.  by 
G.  Dindorf  and  C.  Hentze.    Teubner  . 
Moss,  C.  M.    A  first  Greek  reader.  Allyn 
Pearson,  H.  C.    Greek  prose  composition.  Am. 

Bk  

White,  J.  W.    First  Greek  book.    Ginn  . 
Woodruff,  F.  E.    New  Greek  prose  composition. 

Sanborn   

Xenophon.    Anabasis;  ed.  bv  W.  W.  Goodwin 
and  J.  W.  White.    Ginn  . 
Anabasis.    Books  1-4.    ed.  by  M.  W.  Mather 

and  J.  W.  Hewitt.    Am.  Bk. 
Anabasis  and  memorabilia.    Ginn  . 
Cyropaedia.    Abridged  for  school  by  C.  W. 

Gleason.    Am.  Bk  

Hellenica,  Books  1-4;   ed.  by  J.  I.  Manatt. 
Ginn  

Guidance. 

Bate,  W.  G.,  and  Wilson,  E.  A.  Studies  in  voca- 
tional information.    cl926.  Longmans 

Williamson,  T.  R.  Civics  at  work.  cl928. 
Heath       .      .  . 

History.  (American.) 
Ashley,  R.  L.    American  history,    rev.  Mac- 

millan  

Beard,  C.  A.,  and  Bagley,  W.  C.    The  history  of 

the  American  people.    cl928.     ill.  rev. 

Macmillan  

Bourne,  H.  E.,  and  Benton,  E.  J.    A  history  of 
the  United  States.    cl925.    rev.    Heath  . 
American  history.    cl925.    Heath  . 
Burnham,  S.    The  making  of  our  count rv. 
cl920.    ill.    Winston  . 
The  making  of  our  country.    cl921.    ill.  Win- 
ston. 

Parti  

Part  2  •  . 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Approximate 
Price. 


History.    (American.) —  Continued. 
Carlton,  M.  M.  and  H.  F.    The  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence.   cl926.    Scribner  .... 
The  story  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

cl926.  Scribner  

Chadsey,  C.  E.,  Weinberg,  L.,  and  Miller,  C.  F. 
America  in  the  making.    cl928.  Heath. 

Part  1.  cl927   

Part  2.  cl928   

Channing,  E.    Student's  history  of  the  United 

States.    3d  rev.  ed.    Macmttlan  . 
Coman,  K.    Industrial  history  of  the  United 

States.  Macmillan  

Coulomb,  C.  A.,  McKinley,  A.  E.,  and  White,  H. 
What   Europe  gave  to  America.  cl927. 

Scribner  

Day,  C.    History  of  Commerce.    cl922.  rev. 

Longmans  

History  of  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

cl925.  Longmans  

Dickson,  M.  S.    American  history  for  grammar 
schools.    cl926.    rev.  Macmillan 

Book  1.  rev  

Book  2.  rev  

Elson,  H.  E.    Sidelights  on  American  history. 
Two  volumes.    Macmillan  .... 
United  States:    Its  past  and  present.  cl926. 

Am.  Bk  

Faris,  J.  T.    Makers  of  our  history.  Ginn 
Ferguson,  A.  H.    A  study  guide  in  American 
history  for  high  school  students.  cl921. 

Iroquois  

Fite,  E.  D.    Historv  of  the  United  States.  cl926. 

ill.  Holt  

Forman,  S.  E.    Advanced  American  historv. 

cl924.    rev.  Century  

History  of  the  United  States.    Century  . 
Gordy,  W.  F.    History  of  the  United  States. 

cl929.  Scribner  

Guitteau,  W.  B.    The  history  of  the  United 
States.    cl924.    Houghton  .... 
Our  United  States.    cl924.    Silver  . 
Guitteau,  W.  B.,  and  Webster,  H.  H.    The  con- 
stitution   of   the   United    States.  cl926. 

Houghton   

Hague,  E.  F.,  and  Chalmers,  M.  Dramatic 
moments    in    American    history.  cl926. 

Univ.  Pub  

Halleck,  R.  P.    History  of  our  country.  cl923. 
Am.  Bk.      ...  .... 

Hart,  A.  B.    New  American  history.    Am.  Bk. 
School  history  of  the  United  States.    Am.  Bk. 
Source  book  of  American  history.  Macmillan. 
We  and  our  history.    cl923.    Am.  Viewpoint 
Soc  


VII 
VII 

VII 
VII 
VIII 

IX 

IX 

VII 
IX 

X 

VII 
VII 
VII 

VII 

VII 
VII 

XI 

X 

IX 
VII 

VII 

XI 
VIII 


XI 


VII 

VII 
IX 
VII 
IX 

VII 


$0.64 
.576 

1.408 
1.024 
1.152 

1.50 

2.40 

.96 

2.00 

1.44 

1.20 
.99 
1.02 

.90e* 

1.20 
.42 

.60 

1.568 

1.60 
1.28 

1.28 

1.568 
1.26 

.67 

.87 

1.20 
1.47 
1.20 
1.05 

1.35 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


History.    (American.)  —  Continued. 
Humphrey,  G.    Women  in  American  history. 

cl919.  Bobbs  

Lamm,  L.    American  history  and  civics.  cl927. 

College  Entrance  Book  

Lippincott,  L,  and  Tucker,  H.  R.  Economic 

and  social  history  of  the  United  States. 

cl927.  Appleton  

Mace,  W.  H.,  and  Bogardus,  F.  S.  History 

of  the  United  States.  cl926.  rev.  Rand. 
Moore,  J.  R.  H.    Industrial  history  of  the 

American  people.  Macmillan 
Muzzey,  D.  S.    Readings  in  American  history. 

Ginn  

Parkman,  F.    The  Oregon  trail  .... 

Am.  Bk  

Appleton   . 

Ginn  

Heath  

Holt  

Houghton   

Longmans  

Macmillan  

Merrill  

Scott  ....      r      ...  . 

Scribner  

Silver  

Ed.  by  W.  E.  Leonard.  Ginn 
Reed,  H.  E.    Student's  guide  in  American  his- 
tory. Iroquois  

Robbins,  C.  L.    School  historv  of  the  American 

people.    cl925.    ill.    World  Bk.  . 
Robinson,  E.    A  little  Puritan  rebel.  Page 
Schurz,     C.    Abraham    Lincoln.    With  the 

Gettysburg  speech  and  other  papers  by 

Abraham  Lincoln.  Houghton 
Scudder,  H.  E.    Boston  town.  Houghton 

George  Washington.  Houghton 
Southworth,  A.  T.    The  common  sense  of  the 

Constitution.    cl924.  Allyn 
Southworth,  G.  Van  D.,  and  Kramer,  S.  E. 

Great  cities  of  the  United  States,  historical, 

descriptive,  commercial,  industrial.  cl922. 

Iroquois     .  .   

Stephenson,  N.  W.  and  M.  T.     A  school  history 

of  the  United  States.    cl924.    Ginn  . 
Stevenson,  A.    Dramatized  scenes  from  Ameri- 
can history.    cl916.    ill.    Houghton  . 
Thompson,  C.  M.    History  of  the  United  States, 

political,    industrial,    social.    cl922.  rev. 

Sanborn   

Tryon,  R.  M.,  and  Lingley,  C.  R.    The  American 

people  and  nation.    c!927.  Ginn 


VII 
XI 

XI 

VII 

IX 

IX 
IX 


VII 

VII 
VII 


IX 
VIII 
VI 1 1 

IX 


VII 
VII 
VII 


X 
VII 


Paper. 


t  Cloth. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


History.    (American.)  —  Concluded. 
Van  Metre,  T.  W.    Economic  history  of  the 

United  States.    cl921.  Holt 
Wells,  L.  R.    Industrial  history  of  the  United 

States.    cl926.    rev.  Macmillan 
West,  R.  and  W.  M.    The  story  of  our  countrv. 

cl926.  Allyn  

Woodburn,  J.  A.,  and  Moran,  T.  F.  Elementary 

American  history  and  government.  cl926. 

rev.  Longmans  


History.  (Ancient.) 
Botsford,  G.  W.    A  history  of  Rome  for  high 

schools  and  academies.  Macmillan 
Source  book  of  ancient  history.    Macmillan  . 
A  history  of  the  ancient  world.    cl911.  ill. 

Macmillan  

Breasted,  J.  H.    Ancient  times:  a  history  of  the 

early  world.    An  introduction  to  the  study  of 

ancient  history  and  the  career  of  early  man. 

Ginn  

Bury,  J.  B.    A  history  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Am.  Bk  

Davis,  W.  S.    A  day  in  old  Athens.  Allyn 
A  day  in  old  Rome.    cl925.  Allyn 
Readings  in  ancient  history.  Allyn. 

Vol.  1.    Greece  and  the  East 

Vol.  2.    Rome  and  the  West  .... 
Fowler,  W.    Julius  Caesar.  Putnam 
Guerber,  H.  A.    A  story  of  the  Romans.  cl896. 

Am.  Bk  

Gulick,  C.  B.    Life  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Appleton  

Hopkinson,  L.  W.    Greek  leaders.    1918  ed. 

Houghton  

How,  W.  W.,  and  Leigh,  H.  D.    A  history  of 

Rome.  Longmans  

Johnston,  II.  W.    Private  life  of  the  Romans. 

Scott  

ones,  N.  S.    Roman  empire.    ["Story  of  the 

Nations"  series.]    Putnam  .... 
Kiepert,  J.  S.  H.    Atlas  antiquus.  Rand 
Morey,W.  C.  Ancient  peoples.  cl915.  Am.  Bk. 
Myers,  P.  Van  N.  Ancient  history,  rev.  Ginn. 
Preston,  H.  W.,  and  Dodge,  L.    Private  life  of 

the  Romans.  Sanborn  

Sanborn's  Classical  atlas.    Sanborn  . 
Seignobos,  C.    History  of  ancient  civilization; 

trans,  and  ed.  by  A.  H.  Wilde.    Scribner  . 
Shepherd,  W.  R.  Historical  atlas.  Holt  . 
South  worth,  G.  Van  D.   Student's  study-guide 

in  ancient  history.    Iroquois  .... 
Tucker,  T.  G.    Life  in  ancient  Athens.  Mac- 
millan   


XII 


X 


VII 


VII 


IX 
IX 

IX 


IX 

IX 
IX 
IX 

IX 
IX 
IX 

IX 

IX 

IX 

IX 

IX 

IX 
IX 
IX 
IX 

IX 
IX 

IX 
IX 

IX 

IX 


$2.60 
1.50 
1.25 

1.25 


1.50 
1.50 

1.65 


1.536 

1.20 
1.20 
1.35 

1.05 
1.05 
2.00 

.54 

1.60 

1.40 

2.25 

1.50 

2.00 
3.00 
1.44 
1.44 

.96 
1.20f;  2.20| 

1.48 
3.12 


1.92 


*  Limitation  of  forty  copies  to  a  district. 


Paper. 


J  Cloth. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


History.    (Ancient.)  —  Concluded. 
Webster,  H.    Ancient  history.  Heath 
Early  European  history.  Heath. 

Part  1.    Ancient  times  

Part  2.    Medieval  and  early  modern  times  . 
Readings  in  ancient  history.  Heath 
West,  W.  M.  The  ancient  world,  rev.  One  vol. 

Allyn  

The  ancient  world,    rev.    Two  vols.    Allyn  . 
Part  1.    Greece  and  the  East 
Part  2.    Pome  and  the  West 

History.  (General.) 
Abbott,   J.   Chevalier  de  La  Salle  and  his 

companions.  Dodd  

Brittain,  H.  L.,  and  Harris,  J.  C.  Historical 

reader  for  schools.    Am.  Bk. 
Cheyney,  E.  P.  An  introduction  to  the  industrial 

and  social  history  of  England.    cl920.  rev. 

Macmillan  

Griffis,    W.    E.    The   romance   of  conquest. 

Wilde.  ........ 

The  romance  of  discovery.    Wilde  . 
Hart,  A.  B.,  and  Chapman,  A.  B.    How  our 

grandfathers  lived.    Macmillan  . 
Herrick,  C.  A.     History   of   commerce  and 

industry.  Macmillan  

Hubbard,    E.      Citizenship    plays.  cl922. 

Sanborn   

Mace,  W.  H.,  and  Bogardus,  F.  S.  School 

history.  Rand  

Myers,  P.  Van  N.    General  history.  cl921. 

rev.  Ginn  

Osgood,  E.  L.    A  history  of  industry.  cl921. 

Ginn  

Piercy,  W.  D.    Great  inventions  and  discoveries. 

Merrill  

Winterburn,  W.  V.    The  Spanish  in  the  south- 
west.   Ain.  Bk  

History.    (Medieval  and  Modern.) 
Ashley,   R.   L.    Early  European  civilization. 

Macmillan  

Modern  European  civilization.  Macmillan  . 
Cheyney,  E.  P.    A  short  history  of  England. 

cl919.    rev.  Ginn  

Friedman,    J.    A.    Modern    history.  cl927. 

College  Entrance  Book  

Green,  J.  R.    A  short  history  of  the  English 

people.    Am.  Bk  

Guerber,  H.  A.    The  story  of  the  Thirteen 

Colonies.    Am.  Bk.  

Harding,  S.  B.    New  medieval  and  modern 

historv.    Am.  Bk.    .  .... 

Hayes,  C.  J.  H.,  and  Moon,  P.  T.    Modern  his- 
*  tory.    cl923.    Macmillan  .... 


IX 

VII 

IX 
IX 

IX 

IX 
IX 


VIII 
VIII 


X 


VIII 
VIII 

VII 

IX 

VII 

VII 

X 

X 

VII 

VIII 

IX 
IX 

X 

IX 

IX 

VII 

IX 

X 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


History.    (Medieval  and  Modern.) —  Concluded. 
Hazen,  C.  D.    Modern  Europe.  Holt 
Jessopp,  A.    The  coming  of  the  friars.  Putnam. 
Johnston,  C,  and  Spencer,  C.    Ireland's  story. 

Houghton  

Knight,  M.  M.    Economic  history  of  Europe 

to  the  end  of  the  middle  ages.  cl926. 

Houghton  

Knowlton,  D.  C,  and  Howe,  S.  B.  Essentials 

in  modern  European  history.    Longmans  . 
Lingard,  J.    History  of  England;  ed.  by  H.  N. 

Birt.  Macmillan  

Margueritte,  P.    Strasbourg.    Holt  . 

Myers,  P.  Van  N.    Medieval  and  modern  history, 

second  rev.    ed.  Ginn  

Niver,  H.  B.    A  school  history  of  England. 

Am.  Bk  

Reed,  H.  E.    Student's  guide  in  American  his- 
tory. Iroquois  

Schapiro,   J.   S.    Modern  times  in  Europe. 

cl926.    Houghton   .  . 
Walker,  A.  P.    Essentials  of  English  history. 

Am.  Bk  

Warren,    H.    P.,    ed.    Stories   from  English 

history.  Heath   

Webster,  H.    Modern  European  history,  rev. 

ed.    cl92o.  Heath  

Readings  in  medieval  and  modern  history. 

Heath  

Early  European  history.  Heath. 

Part  1.    Ancient  history  .... 

Part  2.    Medieval  and  early  modern  times  . 
European  historv.    Part  3.    Modern  times. 

Heath  

West,  W.  M.    The  modern  world.    Allyn  . 

Household  Science  and  Arts. 
Bailey,  E.  H.  S.    The  source,  chemistry  and  use 

of  food  products.    Blakiston  .... 
Butler,  A.  M.    Household  physics.    Barrows  . 
Clark,  T.  M.    The  care  of  a  house.  Macmillan. 
Conley,  E.    Nutrition  and  diet.    Am.  Bk. 
Crissey,  F.    Story  of  foods.    cl917.  Rand 
Dyer,     E.      Textile    fabrics.      cl927.  rev. 

Houghton  ....  ... 

Forster,  E.  H.,  and  Weigley,  M.    Food  and 

sanitation.    Row,  Peterson  &  Co. 
Harris,  J.  W.,  and  Lacev,  E.  V.    Everyday  foods. 

cl927.  Houghton  

Howard,   M.  W.    The  practical  cook  book. 

Ginn  

Kinne,  H.,  and  Cooley,  A.  M.    Foods  and  house- 
hold management.  Macmillan 
Shelter  and  clothing.  Macmillan 


XI 
IX 

VII 


XII 

IX 

IX 
XI 

X 

IX 

VII 

X 


IX 

1.44 

VIII 

1.19 

XI 

1.696 

IX 

1.32 

IX 

1.28 

IX 

1.38 

IX 

1.38 

IX 

1.50 

t 

1.62 

IX 

1.30 

IX 

1.40 

IX 

.66 

VII 

1.28 

XII 

1.40 

IX* 

1.12 

VII 

1.248 

IX 

.704 

IX 

1.05 

IX 

1.05 

*  Household  Science  and  Arts  classes  only. 

t  For  use  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  High  School 


of  Practical  Arts  only. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Household  Scienxe  and  Arts. —  Concluded. 

Landes,  S.  W.  Elementary  domestic  science 
Vol.1.  Food  and  cookery,  rev.  Students 
Supply  House,  Stillwater,  Okla. 

McQowan,  E.  B.,  and  Waite,  C.  A.  Textiles 
and  clothing.    Macmillan  .... 

Morris,  J.  Household  science  and  arts.  Am. 
Bk  

Osborne,  L.  Food  and  clothing.  Row,  Peter- 
son &  Co  

Pattee,  A.  F.  Practical  dietetics  with  reference 
to  diet  in  disease.    Alida  F.  Pattee 

Richards,  E.  H.  Cost  of  living  as  modified  by 
sanitary  science.    Wiley  .... 

Thompson,  Sir  H.    Food  and  feeding.  John 

Warner  &  Co  

Practical  dietetics.    Applet  on  .... 

Weed,  H.  T.   Chemistry  in  the  home.   Am.  Bk. 

Wool  man,  M.  S.,  and  McGowan,  E.  B.  Tex- 
tiles, a  handbook  for  the  student  and  the 
consumer.  Macmillan  

Yeo,  1.  B.    Food  in  health  and  disease.  Cassell. 

Italian". 

D'Amicis,  E.    Cuore.    Fratelli  Treves,  Milano. 

Cuore;  ed.  by  O.  Kuhns.  Holt 
Avoili,    A.    Letture  educative    ed  istruttive. 

Classe4.    1903.    Italian  Book  Co.  . 

Italian  lessons   

Bacci,  V.,  and  Gotti,  A.    Le  glorie  della  patria. 

Casa  editrice  Societa  Dante  Alighieri.  Roma. 

Schoenhof  Book  Co  

Bertini,  E.    Italian  verbs  simplified.    Felice  Le 

Monier,  Florence,  Italy  

Bowen,  B.  L.,  ed.  First  Italian  readings.  Heath. 
Fucini.    Novelle  e  poesie;    ed.  by  H.  Furst. 

cl924.    Univ.  of  Chicago  Press 
Qoldoni,  C.    II  vero  amico;  ed.  by  J.  Geddes, 

Jr.,  and  F.  M.  Josselyn.    cl902.  Heath 
La  locandiera;  ed.  by  J.  Geddes,  Jr.,  and  F.  M. 

Josselyn.    cl901.    Heath  .... 
Un  curioso  accidente;  ed.  by  J.  D.  M.  Ford. 

cl899.    Heath  .      .      .  . 
Hay  ward,  A.  L.    Colloquial  Italian.    Dutton  . 
Manzoni.  A.    I   Promessi  Sposi;    ed.  by  J. 

Geddes,  Jr.,  and  E.  H.  Wilkins.  cl911. 

Heath  

Marinoni,  A.,  and  Passarelli,  L.  A.  Simple 

Italian  lessons.  cl927.  Holt  .  . 
Phelps,  R.  S.  An  Italian  grammar.  Ginn 
Piscopo,  F.    Vita  Di  Bimbo.    (Via  Pietro  Gian- 

none,  No.  11,  All'  Arenaccia),  Napoli,  Italy. 


IX* 

IX 

VII 

IX  f 

IX} 

IX 

IX 
IX 
IX 


IX 
IX 


VIII 
VIII 

VIII 
VII 


VI I 

VII 
VIII 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1X2 

XI 

IX1 
X 

VII 


$0.80 
.90 
.30 
.80 
1.50 
1.00 


5.00 
1.05 


1.80 


1.12 
.896 


45 
90 


.35 

.54 
.80 

1.00 

.576 

.58 

.52 
1.28 

.896 

1.28 
1.20 

.50 


*  For  use  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  only 
t  For  classes  in  cookery  only. 

t  Revised  edition.    Authorized  for  reference  use  in  High  School  of  Practical  Art?  and  cookery 


classes. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Italian. —  Concluded. 
Russo,   J.   L.    Elementary   Italian  grammar. 

cl927.  Heath  

Wilkins,  E.  H.    First  Italian  book.    Univ.  of 

Chicago  Press  

Wilkins,  E.  H.,  and  Altrocchi,  B.,  eds.  Italian 

short  stories.    cl912.  Heath 
Wilkins,  E.  H.,  and  Marinoni,  A.  L'ltalia. 

Univ.  of  Chicago  Press  

Wilkins,  L.  A.,  and  Santelli,  C.  R.  Beginners' 

Italian  reader.    cl925.  Heath 

Latin. 

Allen,  B.  M.,  and  Phillips,  J.  L.    Latin  com- 
position,   rev.  Allyn  

Part  1  

Parts  2  and  3  

Allen,  J.  H.,  and  Greenough,  J.  B.    New  Latin 
grammar.    Ginn     .      .  "  . 

Ovid.  Ginn  

Baker,  C.  M.,  and  Inglis,  A.  I.    High  school 
course  in  Latin  composition.    Macmillan  . 

Parts  1  and  2  

Part  3  

Bennett,   C.     New  Latin  grammar.  cl918. 

Allyn   .  . 

Caesar.    Caesar.    Books  1-7;  ed.  by  J.  H.  Allen 
and  J.  B.  Greenough.    rev.  Ginn 

Caesar  in  Gaul;  ed.  by  B.  L.  D'Ooge  and  F.  C. 
Eastman.    cl918.    Ginn  .... 

Caesar  in  Gaul  and  selections  from  the  third 
book  of  the  Civil  War;  ed.  by  B.  L.  D'Ooge 
and  F.  C.  Eastman.    Ginn  .... 

Caesar's  Gallic  wars.  Books  1-7;  ed.  by  J.  B. 
Greenough,  B.  L.  D'Ooge,  and  M.  Daniell. 
cl898.    (  Allen  &  Greenough  edition.)  Ginn. 

Caesar's  Gallic  wars.  Books  1-4,  and  selections 
from  books  5-7;  ed.  by  W.  B.  Gunnison  and 
W.  S.  Harley;  with  additional  selections 
from  Caesar's  Civil  War  and  Cornelius  Nepos. 
Silver  ...   

Caesar.    Civil  War;  ed.  by  B.  Perrin.  Heath. 
Cicero.    Cicero.    Orations  and  letters;   ed.  by 
J.  H.  Allen  and  J.  B.  Greenough.    Ginn  . 

Cicero.  Select  orations;  ed.  by  J.  H.  Allen  and 
J.  B.  Greenough.  Ginn  

Select  orations  and  letters  of  Cicero;  ed.  by 
J.  H.  Allen  and  J.  B.  Greenough.  Ginn 

Select  orations  of  Cicero  ed.  by  B.  L.  D'Ooge. 
rev.  ed.  1927.  Sanborn  

Seven  orations  with  selections  from  the  Im- 
peachment of  Verres,  the  letters,  de  senectute, 
and  Sallust's  bellum  Catilinae;  ed.  by  W.  B. 
Gunnison  and  W.  S.  Harley.    cl926."  Silver. 


X 

.$1,376 

IX1 

1.17 

V 

-A. 

on 

IX1 

1.26 

VIII 

1.03 

IX 

.93 

IX 

.75 

x 

.75 

X 

1.184 

X 

1.76 

IX 

1.05 

IX 

.75 

X 

.75 

IX 

1.05 

X 

1.28 

IX 

L.29 

IX 

1.312 

IX 

1.20 

IX 

1.37 

XI 

1.38 

XI 

1.248 

XI 

1.376 

XI 

1.248 

XI 

1.568 

XI 

1.47 
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Grades  VII  to  XII  Inclusive. 

\J  I  tl  U tJo  ■ 

Approximate 
Price. 

Latin*. —  Continued 

Cicero.    The  plunder  of  Syracuse,  from  the  ora- 

tions of  Cicero  against  Verres.    (Sup.  to  se- 

lect orations  of  Cicero)  ed.  by  B.  L.  D'Ooge. 

cl925.  Sanborn  

X 

SO.  25 

D'Ooge,  B.  L.    Latin  for  beginners.  Ginn 

MI 

.93 

Gleason,    C.  W.    A  Latin    primer.  cl926. 

Little  *  . 

IX 

1.00 

A  term  of  Ovid.    Am.  Bk.  .... 

XI 

.84 

Jenner,  E.  A.,  and  Grant,  A.  C.    A  first  vear  of 
Latin.    cl923.  Sanborn 

IX 

1.088 

Magoffin,  R.  von  D.,  and  Henry,  M.  Y.  Latin, 

first  year.    cl928.    Silver  .... 

VII 

1.11 

Nepos.    Cornelius  Nepos;  ed.  by  T.  B.  Lindsav. 

Am.  Bk  ,            .  . 

X 

.99 

Nutting,  H.  C.    Ad  Alpes,  a  tale  of  Roman  life. 

cl927.  Scott  

XI 

.90 

Latin  primer.    1911  ed.    Am.  Bk. 

VII 

.69 

Parsons,  C.  A.,  and  Little,  C.  E.    First  Latin 

lessons.    cl926.    Heath  .... 

IX 

1. 12 

Pearl,  J.    Companion  to  Caesar.    cl927.  Col- 

IX 

.65 

Companion  to  Cicero.    cl927.    College  En- 

trance Bk  

XI 

.75 

Pearson,  H.  C.    Essentials  of  Latin  for  begin- 

ners. cl915.  rev.  bv  supplement  1919.  Am. 

Bk.  

IX 

1.05 

Latin  prose  composition.    Am.  Bk. 

X 

.90 

Perkins,  A.  S.    Beginning  Latin  book.  Sanborn. 

VII 

1.056 

Place,  P.  0.    Second  vear  Latin.    (1923.  Am. 

Bk.     .  .  

X 

1.26 

Potter,  F.  H.    A  new  method  for  Caesar.  San- 

IX 

.512 

Ritchie,  F.    Fabulae  faciles;  ed.  by  J.  C.  Kirt- 

VII 

.70 

First  steps  in  Latin;  rev.  by  J.  C.  Green,  Jr. 

VII 

.70 

Second  steps  in  Latin;  rev.  by  J.  C.  Green,  Jr. 

cl  24.  Longmans  

Scudder,  J.  \V.    Easv  Latin.    cl925.    Allvn  . 

VIII 

.80 

VII 

.93 

Second  Latin  (Book  2).    cl927.  Allyn 

VIII 

1.35 

Smith,  M.  L.    Elementary  Latin.    Allyn  . 

IX 

1.05 

Latin  lessons,    rev.  bv  H.  G.  Thompson. 

cl929.  Allyn  

VII 

1 .05 

Sonnenschein,  E.  A.    Ora  maritima.    no  cpt. 

pub.  1927.  Macmillan  

VII 

.45 

Ullman,  B.  L.,  and  Henrv,  N.  E.  Elementary 

Latin.    cl923.    Macmillan  .... 

VII 

1.05 

Second  Latin  book.    cl925.  Macmillan 

VIII 

1.26 

Virgil.    iEneid.    Books  1-6;    ed.  by   H.  R. 

Fairclough  and  S.  L.  Brown.  Sanborn 

XI 

1.376 

JSneid.    Books  1-6,  8,  9,  and  selections  from 

other  books;  ed.  by  D.  Y.  Comstock.  .Allyn  . 

XI 

1 .20 

iEneid.    Books  1-6.   Selections  7-12;  ed.  by 

C.  Knapp.    rev.    cl928.    Scott  . 

XII 

1.47 

JSneid;  ed.  by  H.  E.  Burton.    cl919.  Silver. 

XI 

1.44 

AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Latin. —  Concluded. 
Virgil.    JSneid.    The  first  six  books  and  the 

completion  of  the  story  by  selections  and 

summaries  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses:  ed. 

by  J.  B.  Greenough,  C.  L.  Kittredge,  and  T. 

Jenkins.    cl923.  Ginn  

Whittemore,  L.  D.,  and  Ewing,  L.  L.  Ele- 

menta  prima.    cl925.  rev.  Winston 

Mathematics. 
Alexander,  G.,  and  Dewey,  J.    The  Alexander- 
Dewey  arithmetic.    cl921.    Advanced  book. 

Longmans  

Atwood,  G.  E.    Exercises  in  algebra.  cl909. 

Silver  

Baker,.  H.  B.    A  first  book  in  algebra.  cl924. 

Applet  on  

Barber,    H.    C.    Everyday    algebra.  cl925. 

Houghton  

Junior    high    school    mathematics.  cl927. 
Houghton. 

Seventh  school  year  

Eighth  school  vear  

Bartlett,  J.,  Creelman,  G.  W.,  Ewing,  C.  A., 

Rich,  E.  E.,  and  Wilson,  G.  R.  Algebra 

review  exercises,    ed.  bv  I.  F.  McCormick. 

cl928.  Ginn  

Betz,  W.  .Algebra  for  today.  cl929.  Ginn  . 
Bigelow,  A.  H.,  and  Arnold,  W.  A.  Elements 

of  business  arithmetic.  Macmillan 
Bocher,  M.,  and  Gaylord,  H.  D.  Trigonometry 

with  the  theory  and  use  of  logarithms. 

Holt  

Bonser,  F.  G.,  Pickell,  F.  G.,  and  Smith,  J.  H. 

Practical  mathematics  for  junior  high  schools. 

Mentzer. 

First  year.  cl924   

Second  year.  cl924   

Third  year.  cl925   

Breslich,  E.  R.    First-year  mathematics  for 
secondary  schools.    Univ.  of  Chicago  Press  . 
Brooks,    H.    Junior   high   school  arithmetic. 

cl923.  Little  

Brown,  J.  C,  and  Eldredge,  A.  C.  Arithmetics. 

Book  3.    cl925.    Row,  Peterson  &  Co. 
Brueckner,  L.  J.,  Anderson,  C.  J.,  Banting, 
G.  O.,  and  Merton,  E.  L.    The  triangle 
arithmetics.    Book  3.    cl928.    Winston  . 
Buckingham,  B.  R.,  and  Osburn,  W.  J.  The 
Buckingham-Osburn  searchlight  arithmetics. 

Book  4.    cl927.  Ginn  

Campbell,  W.  A.,  and  Hughes,  T.  H.  Arith- 
metic by  grades.  Hinds. 
Book  3  


XI 
IX 


VII 
IX 
IX 
IX 


VII 
VIII 


IX 
IX 

IX 


XII 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

IX 

VII 

VII 

VII 

VII 

VII 


*  Postpaid,  $1.65;  1-4  copies,  $1.35;  five  or  more,  $1.20  (plus  postage). 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT 


NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Mathematics. —  Continued. 
Campbell,  W.  A.,  continued. 

Seventh  year  book  

Eighth  year  book  

Clark,  J.  R.,  and  Otis,  A.  S.    Modern  plane 

geometry.    cl927.    World  Bk.  . 
Davis,   N.   S.    Applied   arithmetic   for  girls. 

C1928.  Bruce  

DeQroat,  H.  DeW.,  Firman,  S.  G.,  and  Smith, 
W.   A.    The   Iroquois   arithmetics.  Book 

3.    cl926.  Iroquois  

The  Iroquois  arithmetics.    Series  by  grades. 
cl927.  Iroquois. 

Seventh  grade  

Eighth  grade  

Drushel,  J.  A.,  Noonan,  M.  E.,  and  Withers, 
J.  W.  Arithmetical  essentials.  Book  3. 
cl926.  Maximum  course. 
Three  book  ed.  Lyons  and  Carnahan 
Arithmetical  essentials.  cl926.  Maximum 
course.  By-grade,  ed.  Lyons  and  Car- 
nahan. 

Seventh  grade  

Eighth  grade  ... 
Drushel,  J.  A.,  and  Withers,  J.  W.  Junior 
high  school  mathematical  essentials.  Lyons 
and  Carnahan. 
Seventh  school  year.    cl924  .... 
Eighth  school  year.  cl924  .      .      .  . 

Ninth  school  year.  cl926   

Durell,  F.,  and  Arnold,  E.  E. 
A  first  book  in  algebra.    cl927.  Merrill. 
New  plane  geometry.    cl924.    Merrill  . 
New  solid  geometry.    cl924.  Merrill 
New    plane    and    solid    geometry.  cl924. 

Merrill  

A  second  book  in  algebra,  enlarged  ed.  cl926. 

Merrill  

Durell,  F.,  and  Hall,  E.   Durell  and  Hall's  arith- 
metic.   Book  3.  Merrill 
Edgarton,  E.   I.,   and  Bartholomew,   W  E. 

Business  mathematics.    cl921.  Ronald 
Edgerton,  E.  I.,  and  Carpenter,  P.  A.    A  first 
course  in  algebra.    cl923.    Allyn  . 
A  first  course  in  the  new  mathematics.  cl927. 

Allyn  

A  second  course  in  the  new  mathematics. 

cl928.    Allyn  .   

Engelhardt,  F.,  and  Haertter,  L.  D.  First 

course  in  algebra.    cl926.    Winston  . 
Finney,  H.  A.    Modern  business  arithmetic, 
brief  course.    cl922.    Holt  .... 
Fiske,  T.  S.    Four-place  mathematical  tables. 
cl925.  Macmillan  


VII 
VIII 

X 

VII 

VII 


VII 
VIII 


VII 


VII 
VIII 


VII 

VIII 

IX 

IX 

X 

XI 

X 

X 

VII 

XI 

IX 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

IX 

X 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 


Ill 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Mathematics. —  Continued. 
Fowlkes,  J.  G.,  and  Goff,  T.  T.    The  modern 
life  arithmetics.  Macmillan. 
Three-book  series.    Book  3.  cl928 
Six-book  series. 

Book  5.  cl929   

Book  6.  cl929   

Granville,  W.  A.  Plane  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry   with    tables.    (Also    in  parts.) 

Ginn  

Hamilton,  S.    Essentials  of  arithmetic.  Higher 

grades.    Am.  Bk  

Hamilton,  S.,  Bliss,  R.  P.,  and  Kupfer,  L. 
Essentials  of  junior  high  school  mathe- 
matics.   cl927.    Am.  Bk. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Book  3  

Hart,  W.  W.  Junior  high  school  mathematics. 
Heath. 

Book  1.  cl921  

Book  2.  cl922   

Book  3.  cl923   

Hawkes,  H.  E.,  Luby,  W.  A.,  Touton,  F.  C. 
First  course  in  algebra,    rev.  Ginn 
Second  course  in  algebra.    cl918.    rev.  Ginn. 
Solid  geometry.    cl922.  Ginn 
Hayes,  I.  ML  Gibson,  C.  S.,  Bodley,  G.  R.,  and 
Watson,  B.  M.    Modern  practical  arithmetic. 
Upper  grades.    cl926.  Heath 
Holton,  E.  E.    Shop  mathematics.    Bruce  Pub. 
Huntington,    E.    V.    Trigonometric  tables. 

Houghton  

Johnson,  A.,  and  Belcher,  A.  W.  Introductory 

algebra.    cl924.    F.  M.  Ambrose 
Kent,  R.  A.  Bobbs- Merrill  arithmetics.  Book  3. 
cl926.  Bobbs. 

Part  1  

Part  2  

Kiggen,  H.  J.    Practical  business  arithmetic. 

cl922.  Macmillan  

Knight,  F.  B.,  Studebaker,  J.  W.,  and  Ruch, 
G.  M.  Standard  service  arithmetics.  cl928. 
Scott. 

Grade  seven  

Grade  eight  

Krickenberger,  W.  R.,  Whitcraft,  L.  H.,  and 
Welchons,  A.  M.     Bobbs-Merrill  algebra. 
Book  one.    cl927.    Bobbs       .  . 
Lennes,  X.  J.,  and  Jenkins,  F.    Applied  arith- 
metics: the  three  essentials.    Book  3.  Lip- 

pincott   

Longlev,  W.  R.,  and  Marsh,  H.  B.  Algebra. 
cl926.  Macmillan  


VII 

VII 
VIII 


IX 
VII 


VII 

VIII 

IX 


VII 

VIII 

IX 

IX 

X 

XI 


VII 
IX 

IX 

IX 


VII 
VII 

VII 


VII 
VIII 


IX 

VII 

X 


*  Plane  trigonometry  and  tables  bound  separately,  $1.20. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Mathematics. —  Continued. 
Lyman,  E.  A.    Advanced  arithmetic.    Am.  Bk. 
McCurdy,  M.  S.  Exercise  book  in  algebra;  rev. 

by  O.  Tower.    cl922.  Heath 
McMurry,  F.  M.,  and  Benson,  C.  B.  Social 
arithmetic.    Book  3.    cl926.    Macmillan  . 
Milne,  W.  J.,  and  Downey,  W.  F.    First  year 
algebra.    cl924.    Am.  Bk.  . 
Second  course  in  algebra.    cl925.    Am.  Bk.  . 
Standard  algebra.    cl924.    Am.  Bk. 
Miner,  G.  W.,  Ehvell,  F.  H.,  and  Touton,  F.  C. 

Business  arithmetic.    cl923.  Ginn 
Moore,  J.  H.,  and  Miner,  G.  W.  Practical 

business  arithmetic,    rev.    Ginn  . 
Morey,  C.  W.,  Arithmetic.  Scribner. 
Three-book  series.    Higher  arithmetic 
Six-book  series.  Advanced: 

Part  2  

Part  3  

Myers,  G.  W.  Geometric  exercises  for  algebraic 
solution  for  secondary  schools.    Univ.  of 

Chicago  Press  

Second-year  mathematics  for  secondary  schools. 

Univ.  of  Chicago  Press  

Elementary  algebraic  geometry.  cl921.  Scott. 
Palmer,  C.  I.    Practical  mathematics.  cl918. 
McGraw . 
Part  3.    Algebra  with  applications  . 
Part  II.    Geometry  with  applications 
Part  IV.    Trigonometry  and  logarithms  . 
Phillips,  A.  W..  and  Fisher  I.    Logarithms  of 
numbers.    Am.  Bk.        .  ... 
Schorling,  R.,  and  Clark,  J.  R.    Modern  mathe- 
matics. c.1929.  World  Bk. 
Seventh  school  year,    new  ed. 
Eighth  school  year,    new  ed. 
Modern  algebra.   First  course.   cl929.  World 

Bk  

Schultze,  A.,  and  Sevenoak,  F.  L.,  Plane 
geometry;    rev.   by  E.   Schuyler.  cl925. 

Macmillan  

Seymour,  F.  E.    Plane  geometry.    cl925.  Am. 

Bk  

Shew,  G.  W.   A  student's  review  and  drill  book 
in  plane  geometry.     cl923.     Iroquois  Pub. 
Smith,  D.  E.    Essentials  of  plane  geometrj\ 

cl923.  Ginn  

Smith,   R.   R.    Beginners'   geometry.  cl925. 

Macmillan  

Southworth,  G.  A.,  and  Stone,  J.  C.  An  exer- 
cise book  in  arithmetic.  (Without  answers. ) 
Sanborn   


IX 

IX 

VII 

IX 
IX 
IX 

IX 

IX 

VII 

VII 
VIII 

IX 

IX 
X 


IX 

X 

XI 


VII 
VIII 

IX 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

VII 


*  High  School  of  Commerce. 
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VTT 

Grades  VII  to  XI J,  Inclusive. 

Grades. 

Approximate 
Price. 

Mathematics. —  Continued. 

Stone,   J.   C.    Stone  arithmetics.  Advanced. 

cl925.  Sanborn  

\TJJ 

Vll 

$0.64 

The  new  mathematics.  Sanborn. 

VII 

.768 

VIII 

.80 

Book  3.  cl927   

IX 

.96 

Stone,  J.  C,  and  Millis,  J.  F.    Plane  geometry. 

IX 

.80 

Strader,  W.  W.,  and  Rhoads,  L.  D.  Plane 

geometry.    cl927.  Winston 

X 

1 .05 

Strayer,  G.  D.,  and  Upton,  C.  B.  Strayer- 
Upton  arithmetics.    cl928.    Am.  Bk. 

Three  book  series.    Higher  Grades 

VII 

.63 

Six-book  series: 

Book  5  

VII 

.42 

Book  6  

VIII 

.42 

oLILLUIl,      .   »\  .,  cilJU  XjcIIIIco,  1\  .  0 .     JJI  lei  UUSJIicBS 

IX 

.  VVJ 

Syllabus  of  propositions  in  geometry.  Harvard 

IX 

i ayior,  n*.  xi.,  ana  Alien,  r.   junior  nigii  bcnooi 

mathematics.  Holt. 

X"  liol)  UOOK  ........ 

VII 

736 

VIII 

so 

Thorndike,  E.  L.    The  Thorndike  arithmetics. 

VTT 

V  IX 

79 

The  Thorndike  series  of  junior  high  school 

mathematics.    cl925.  Rand. 

T3  „  -I 

ViT 

V  i-i- 

(KA 
.  yj^t 

DAAlr  O 

VIT 

V  AX 

Toner,  J.  V.    Mathematics  of  finance.  cl926. 

* 

Van  Tuyl,  G.  H.    New  complete  business  arith- 

metic.     civZ't.    Am,  x>k.  .... 

TV 

X-<rv 

X  .  XX 

New  essentials  of  business  arithmetic.  cl924. 

Am.  xjk.  ........ 

TIT 

on 

Modern  business  mathematics.    cl923.  Am. 

V 

1  QK 

i .  yo 

Vosburgh,  W.  L.,  Gentleman,   F.  W.,  and 

Hassler,  J.  0.    Junior  high  mathematics. 

cl924.    rev.  Macmillan. 

First  course 

VII 

.66 

First  and  second  courses  .... 

VII 

1.05 

VIII 

.75 

Third  course  

IX 

.90 

Walsh-Suzzallo  Arithmetics.  Book  3.  Business 

and  industrial  practice.    Heath  . 

VII 

.90 

Walton,  G.  A.,   nd  Holmes,  S.  H.  Arithmetics. 

Book  4.    Am.  Bk  

VIII 

.51 

Watson,  B.  M.,  and  White,  C.  E.  Modern 

arithmetic  for  upper  grades.    Heath  . 

VII 

.672 

*  High  School  of  Commerce,  Grade  XII. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT 


NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Mathematics. —  Concluded. 
Wells,  W.    Essentials  of  algebra.    Heath  . 
Essentials  of  plane  geometry.    (1898.)  Heath. 
Essentials  of  plane  and  solid  geometry.  (1899.) 

Heath  

Essentials  of  solid  geometry.  (1899.)  Heath. 
Wells,  W.,  and  Hart,  W.  W.    First  year  algebra. 

Heath  

Modern  first  year  algebra.    cl923.  Heath 
Modern   high   school   algebra,   rev.  cl928. 
Heath        ....  ... 

New  high  school  algebra.  Heath 

Plane  and  solid  geometry.    cl916.  Heath 

Modern  plane  and  solid  geometry.  cl927. 

Heath  

Wentworth,  G.,  and  Smith,  D.  E.  Arithmetic. 
Book  3.    (Without  answers.)    Ginn  . 
Arithmetics.    Three   book   series.    Book  3. 

Ginn  

Essentials  of  arithmetic.     Advanced  book. 
[Wentworth-Smith  mathematical    series. J 

Ginn  

Plane  geometry.  Ginn  

Plane  and  solid  geometry.    (Also  published  in 

parts.)  Ginn  

Plane  trigonometry  and  tables.    Ginn  . 

Solid  geometry.  Ginn  

School  arithmetics.    Book  3.    cl920.    Ginn  . 
Wentworth,  G.,  Smith,  D.  E.,  and  Brown,  J.  C. 
Junior  high  school  mathematics.  Ginn. 

Book  1.    cl925.  rev  

Book  2.    cl925.  rev  

Book  3.    cl926.  rev  

Wentworth,  G.,  Smith,  D.  E.,  and  Schlauch, 

W.  S.    Commercial  algebra.  Ginn 
Werremeyer,  D.  W.,  and  Lake,  C.  H.  Minimum 
essentials    of    mathematics.    Ninth  vear. 

cl927.  Silver  

Wheeler,  A.  H.  Examples  in  algebra.  Little  . 
Wright,  D.  S.    Exercises  in  concrete  geometry. 

(Without  answers.)    Heath  .... 
Young,  J.  W.,  and  Schwartz.  A.  J.    Plane  geom- 
etry.   cl923.    rev.  Holt  

Merchandising. 

Cornell,  W.  B.,  and  MacDonald,  J.  H.  Funda- 
mentals of  business  organization  and  manage- 
ment.   cl927.    Am.  Bk  

DeHass,  J.  A.  Business  organization  and  admin- 
istration. Gregg  

Norton,  H.  R.  A  text  book  on  retail  selling. 
cl929.   rev.  Ginn  

Rowse,  E.  J.,  and  Fish,  L.  J.  The  f  undamentals 
of  advertising.    cl926.    South-Western  Pub. 

Small,  C.  P.  How  to  know  textiles.  cl925. 
Ginn  


IX 
IX 

IX 
IX 

IX 
IX 

IX 
IX 

X 

X 

IX 

VII 


VII 

IX 

IX 
IX 
IX 
VII 


VII 

VIII 

IX 

IX 


IX 
IX 

IX 

X 


XI 

XII 

XI 

IX 

VII 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Merchandising. —  Concluded. 
Walters,  R.  G.    Fundamentals  of  salesmanship. 

cl928.    South-Western  Pub. 
Whitehead,  H.    The  business  of  selling.  cl923. 

Am.  Bk  

Principles  of  salesmanship.    cl923.    Ronald  . 

Music. 

Armitage,  M.  T.  Laurel  glee  book.   Part  songs 
for  boys;  ed.  by  author.  Birchard 
Laurel  S.  A.  B.  book.    Student's  ed.  cl928. 
Brichard  

Laurel  songs.    Student's  ed.    Birchard  . 

Laurel  unison  book.  Student's  rev.  ed.  C1917. 
Birchard  

Senior  Laurel  songs.    Student's  ed.  cl926. 

Birchard  

Canty,  D.  J.    Field  musician's  manual.  Daniel 

J.  Canty,  Woburn,  Mass  

Chad  wick,  G.  W.,  McConathy,  O.,  Birge,  E.  B., 
and  Miessner,  O.  W.  A  book  of  choruses  for 
high  schools  and  choral  societies.  cl923. 

Silver  

Damrosch,  W.,  Gartlan,  G.  H.,  and  Gehrkens, 
K.  W.  Universal  school  music  series.  Book 
4.    cl924.  Hinds  

Supplementary  sight  singing  exercises.  cl925. 
Hinds. 

Part  1  

Part  2  

Part  3  

Foresman,  R.    Fifth  book  of  songs.  cl926. 

Am.  Bk  

Higher  book  of  songs.    cl928.    Am.  Bk.  . 
Gartlan,  G.  H.,  ed.    Assembly  songs  for  every 
occasion.    cl923.    rev.    Hinds  . 
Assembly  songs  for  every  occasion.  Student's 

ed.    cl927.  Hinds  

Giddings,  T.  P.,  Earhart,  W.,  and  Baldwin,  R.  L. 
Junior  music.    cl924.  Ginn 
Three-part  music.    cl925.  Ginn 
Johnson,  C.  W.    Songs  of  the  nation.    Silver  . 
Marshall,  L.  B.    Silver  song  series,  No.  25. 

Silver  

Marshall,  L.  B.,  comp.    The  Halcyon  song 

book.  Silver  

McConathy,  O.    School  song  book;    ed.  by 

Osborne.    Student's  ed.  Birchard 
McLaughlin,  J.  M.    Elements  and  notations  of 

music.  Ginn  

NeCollins,  J.  E.    Institute  songs.    Am.  Bk. 
O'Hare,  C.    Franklin  edition  of  two-part  chorals 
for   junior   high   schools.    John  Franklin 
Music  Co.  .      .  . 


XI 

IX 

XI 


IX 

VIII 

IX* 

VII 

IX 
IX 


XI 

VII 

VII 
VII 
VII 

VII 
IX 

VII 

VII 

VII 
VII 
VIII 

IX 

vm 

VII 

IX 
IX 

VII 


*  First  year  pupils  in  Girls'  Latin  and  girls'  high  schools. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Music. —  Concluded. 
O'Shea,  J.  A.,  ed.  Festival  songs  for  elemen- 
tary schools.  Sel.  by  Advisory  Committee 
on  Music.  The  School  Committee  of  the 
City  of  Boston  .  .  .  . 
Festival  songs  for  high  and  Latin  schools. 
The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of 
Boston  

Parker,  H.,  McConathy,  O.,  Birge,  E.  B.,  and 

Miessner,  W.  O.    Progressive  music  series. 

Enlarged  ed.    Book  4.  Silver 
Parsons,  G.  B.    High  school  song  book.  cl919. 

Silver  

Prout,  L.  B.    Harmony:  Its  theory  and  practice. 

Augner  &  Co.,  London  

Schubert,    F.      The   Omnipotence.  Boston 

Music  

Tomlins,  W.  L.,  ed.    The  Laurel  music  reader. 

Birchard  

The  Laurel  song  book.  Birchard 
Tufts,  J.  W.  Polyhvmnia.  Silver 
Tufts,  J.  W.,  and  Holt,  W.  E.    New  normal 

music  course.    Book  3,  part  2.  Silver 
The  Acedean  collection.  Silver 
Zuchtman,  F.    New  American  music  reader, 

No.  4.  Macmillan  

Mythology. 
Baker,  R.  B.,  ed.    In  the  light  of  myth.  cl925. 

Row,  Peterson  &  Co  

Black,  J.    Mythology  for  young  people.  cl925. 

Scribner   

Bulfinch,  T.    The  age  of  chivalry.  Lothrop. 

The  age  of  fable,    rev.  Lothrop 
Fairbanks,  A.    Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Applet  on  

Guerber,  H.  A.    Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Am.  Bk  

Penmanship. 
Palmer,  A.  N.   Advanced  edition  of  the  Palmer 
method  of  business  writing.    cl928.    A.  N. 
Palmer  

Phonography  and  Typewriting. 
Admire,  H.  F.    Progressive  typewriting.  cl923. 

Macmillan  

Anderson,  W.  L.   American  phonography,  rev. 

Ginn  

Graded  exercises  in  phonography.    (A  pad.) 

Ginn  

Cutler,  I.  M.,  and  SoRelle,  R.  P.    Rational  type- 
writing,   rev.  Gregg  


VII 
VII 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

VII 

IX 
IX 
IX* 

VII 

ixt 

VIII 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

IX 

IX 

IX 


IX 

X 

XI 

XI 

X 


*  Boys'  schools.  t  Girls'  schools. 

t  To  be  purchased  from  special  funds  only. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Phonography  and  Typewriting. —  Continued. 

Dickens,  C.  A  Christmas  Carol.  Printed  in 
Gregg  shorthand.    Gregg  ... 

Eldridge,  E.  H.  New  shorthand  dictation  exer- 
cises. cl922.  (Comes  in  six  different  sys- 
tems —  necessary  to  specify  system  desired.) 
Am.  Bk  

Fritz,  R.  L.,  and  Eldridge,  E.  H.  Expert  type- 
writing.   Am.  Bk  

Fritz,  R.  L.,  and  Eldridge,  E.  H.  Essentials  of 
expert  t ypewriting.    Am.  Bk. 

Gregg,  J.  R.    Gregg  shorthand,    rev.  Gregg  . 
Gregg  shorthand.    Anniversary  ed.  cl929 
Gregg  shorthand  junior  manual.  cl925.  Gregg. 
Speed  studies.  Gregg  

Hakes,  A.  B.  Typewriting  speed  studies.  cl925. 
rev.  Gregg  

Hale,  E.  E.  The  man  without  a  country. 
Printed  in  Gregg  shorthand.    Gregg  . 

Hall,  J.  C,  and  Cunningham,  W.  H.  Shorthand 
dictation  exercises.  cl920.  Ginn 

Hawthorne,  N.  The  great  stono  face.  rev. 
Printed  in  Gregg  shorthand.    Gregg  . 

Howard,  J.  B.    The  phonographic  amanuensis. 

Phonographic  Institute  

Progressive  dictation  exercises.    (A  pamphlet.) 
Phonographic  Institute  

Hunter,  A.  M.  Graded  readings  in  Gregg  short- 
hand. Gregg  

Irving,  W.    The  legend  of  sleepy  hollow,  rev. 
Printed  in  Gregg  shorthand.    Gregg  . 
Rip   Van  Winkle,    rev.    Printed  in  Gregg 
shorthand.  Gregg  

Lamb,  C.  and  M.  Tales  from  Shakespeare- 
Hamlet.  Printed  in  Gregg  shorthand. 
Gregg  

Lessen  berry  ,  D.  D.  Twentieth  century  touch 
typewriting.  Parts  I  and  II.  cl927.  South- 
western Pub  

Lessenberry,  D.  D.,  and  Jevon,  E.  A.  Twen- 
tieth century  touch  typewriting.  (Com- 
plete.) cl927.  South-Western  Pub.  . 
Twentieth  century  touch  typewriting.  Ad- 
vanced. (Parts  III  and  IV.)  cl928.  South- 
western Pub  

Markett,  M.  I.  WTord  and  sentence  drills  for 
Gregg  shorthand.    cl922.  Gregg 

Maupassant,  G.  de.  The  diamond  necklace. 
Printed  in  Gregg  shorthand.    Gregg  . 

McClure,  G.  S.  Practical  drills  in  shorthand 
penmanship.  Gregg  

McNamara,  E.  J.,  and  Markett,  M.  I.  Rational 
dictation.    cl927  Gregg  

Pitman,  B.,  and  Howard,  J.  B.  First  phono- 
graphic reader.  Phonographic  Institute  Com- 
pany   


XI 


XI 


X 

XI 

XI 

XI 

XI 

XI 

XII 

XI 

XII 

XI 

XI 

XI 

XII 

XII 


XII 


XI 


X 

XII 

XI 

XI 


XI 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Phonography  and  Typewriting. —  Concluded. 
Pitman,  I.    Course  in  Isaac  Pitman  shorthand. 

C1923.  I.  Pitman  &  Sons  .... 
Reigner,  C.  G.    Dictation  course  in  business 

literature,  Book  1.    (With  vocabulary  in  B. 

Pitman  and  Gregg  systems.)  H.  M.  Rowe. 
Smith,  H.  H.    Seven  speed  secrets  of  expert 

typing.    cl921.    rev.  Gregg 
SoRelle,  R.  P.    Office  training  for  stenographers. 

(Manual.)  Gregg  

Rational  typewriting  projects.    (With  practice 

sets  of  blank  forms  and  teacher's  manual.) 

cl927.  Gregg  

The  new  rational   typewriting.     (1927  ed.) 

cl926.  Gregg  

Printing. 

Mansfield,  A.  J.    Composition  and  presswork. 

cl929.    Mansfield  Printing  Co.  . 
Polk,  R.  W.    The  practice  of  printing.  cl926. 

Manual  Arts  Press  

Science.  (Agriculture.) 

Burkett,  C.  W.,  Stevens,  F.  L.,  and  Hill,  D.  H. 
Agriculture  for  beginners.    Ginn  . 

Fisher,  M.  L.,  and  Cotton,  F.  A.  Agriculture  for 
common  schools.    Scribner  . 

Green,  S.  B.  Popular  fruit  growing.  cl917. 
rev.  Webb  

Lewis,  C.  J.  Farm-business  arithmetic.  cl915. 
Heath  

Lewis,  H.  R.  Productive  poultry  husbandry. 
[Lappincott's  farm  manuals.]  .... 

Lloyd,  J.  W.  Productive  vegetable  growing;  ed. 
by  K.  C.  Davis.  [Lippincott's  farm 
manuals.]  

Mann,  A.  R.  Beginnings  in  agriculture.  Mac- 
millan       ...  .... 

Mayne,  D.  D.,  and  Hatch,  K.  L.  High  school 
agriculture.    cl913.    Am.  Bk.  . 

Nolan,  A.  W.  One  hundred  lessons  in  agricul- 
ture.   Row,  Peterson  &  Co. 

Rice,  J.  E.,  and  Botsford,  H.  E.  Practical 
poultry  management.    cl925.    Wiley  . 

Robbins,  *W.  W.  Principles  of  plant  growth. 
cl926.  Wiley  

Sears,  F.  C.    Fruit  growing  projects.  cl928. 

Macmillan  

Productive  orcharding.     cl927.     rev.  ill. 
Lippincott  

Warren,  G.  F.  Elements  of  agriculture.  Mac- 
millan   


XI 

XI 

X 

XI* 

XII 

X 

VII 
XI 

VII 

vn 

IX 


VII 
IX 
VII 


IX 
IX 
IX  % 
VII 


*  High  schools  in  which  there  are  courses  in  office  service, 
t  Agricultural  Classes.  J  Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Science.  (Agriculture.) —  Concluded. 
Watts,    R.    L.    Vegetable   growing  projects 

cl922.    Macmillan  IX 

Vegetable  gardening.    cl922.    rev.    Judd     .  IX 

Science.  (Astronomy.) 
Young,  C.  A.    Lessons  in  astronomy.  cl918 

rev.    Ginn  IX 

Science.  (Biology.) 
Burroughs,  J.    Bird  stories  from  Burroughs 

Houghton  .   VIII 

Clement,  A.  G.    Living  things.    cl924.  Iro 

quois  Pub.  .  ....  IX 

Hunter,  G.  W.    New  civic  biology.  cl926. 

Am.  Bk  

Moon,  T.  J.    Biologv  for  beginners.  cl926 

rev.    Holt   L\ 

Accompanying  laboratory  manual.  cl927 

rev.   IX 

Peabody,  J.  E.,  and  Hunt,  A.  E.    Biology  and 

human  welfare.    cl924.    Macmillan  .      .  IX 
Seton=Thompson,    E.    Wild    animal  ways. 

Houghton  VIII 

Smallwood,  W.  M.,  Reveley,  I.  L.,  and  Bailev, 

G.  A.    New  Biology.    cl924.    Allyn  .      .  X 

Science.  (Botany.) 
Bergen,  J.  Y..  and  Davis,  B.  M.   Principles  of 

botany.    Ginn  IX 

Gray,  A.    Field,  forest  and  garden  botany,  rev. 

Am.  Bk  IX 

Osterhout,  W.  J.  V.    Experiments  with  plants. 

Macmillan  IX 

Transeau,  E.  X.    Science  of  plant  life.  cl919. 

World  Bk  IX 

Science.  (Chemistry.) 

Black,  N.  H.  Laboratory  experiments  in  prac- 
tical chemistry  to  accompany  the  revised 
edition  of  Black  and  Conant's  practical 
chemistry.    cl927.    Macmillan    ...  XI 

Black,  N.  H.,  and  Conant,  J.  B.  Practical 

chemistry.    cl927.    rev.    Macmillan  .      .  XI 

Bradbury,  R.  H.    A  first  book  in  chemistry. 

cl922.    ill.    Appleton  XI 

Laboratory    studies    in    chemistry.  cl923. 
Appleton    ...  ....  XI 

Brownlee,  R.  B.,  Fuller,  R.  W.,  Hancock,  W.  J., 
and  Whitsit,  J.  E.  Chemistry  of  common 
things.    Allvn  .      .  .  .  IX 

Brownlee,  R.  B.~,  Fuller,  R.  W.,  Hancock,  W.  J., 
Sohon,  M.  D.,  and  Whitsit,  J.  E.  Elementary 
principles  of  chemistry.    cl926.    rev.  Allyn,  XI 


*  Cloth. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Science  (Chemistry). —  Concluded. 
Brownlee,  R.  B.,  continued. 
Laboratory  exercises  to  accompany  "Elementary 
principles  of  chemistry."  rev.  cl928.  Allyn, 
Dinsmore,   E.   L.    Chemistry  for  secondary 
schools.    cl925.    F.  M.  Ambrose. 
Accompanying  laboratory  manual  of  chemistry, 
Gray,  C.  W.,  Sandifur,  C.  W.,  and  Hanna, 
H.  J.    Fundamentals  of  chemistry.  cl924. 

Houghton  .  .  

Greer,  C.  C,  and  Bennett,  J.  C.  Chemistry. 

C1926.  Allyn  

McPherson,    W.,    and    Henderson,    W.  E. 

Chemistry  and  its  uses.    cl926.    rev.  Ginn. 
Smith,  A.    Elementarv  chemistry;   ed.  by  J. 
Kendall.    cl924.    Century  .... 
A  laboratory  outline  of  Smith's  Elementary 
chemistry;     ed.    by    J.    Kendall.  cl924. 
Century  

Science.  (General.) 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.  Steam.  cl922.  Bab- 
cock   

Buckley,  A.  B.    Fairv  land  of  science  . 

Caldwell,  O.  W.,  and  Eikenberry,  W.  L.  Ele- 
ments of  general  science,  with  experiments. 
cl926.    new  ed.  Ginn  

Caldwell,  O.  W.,  and  Meier,  W.  H.  D.  Open 
doors  to  science  with  experiments.  cl926. 
Ginn  

Carpenter,  H.  A.,  and  Wood,  G.  C.  Our  envi- 
ronment.   Book  1.    cl928.  Allyn 

Clement,  A.  G.,  Collister,  M.  C,  and  Thurston, 
E.  L.    Our  surroundings.    cl928.  Iroquois. 

Hessler,  J.  C.    The  first  year  of  science.  cl925. 

rev.  Sanborn  

Junior  science.    cl928.    rev.    Sanborn  . 
Laboratory  manual  for  the  first  year  of  science. 
cl925.    rev.  Sanborn  

Hodgdon,  D.  R.  Elementarv  general  science. 
cl922.    Hinds  .      .  .    .  . 

Junior  general  science.    cl922.    Hinds  . 

Hunter,  G.  W.,  and  Whitman,  W.  G.  Civic 
science  in  home  and  community.  cl923. 
Am.  Bk  

Jameson,  J.  M.  Elementary  practical 
mechanics.  Wiley  

Meier,  W.  H.  D.  School  and  home  gardens. 
Ginn  • : 

Moseley,  E.  L.  Trees,  stars  and  birds.  World 
Bk  

Pieper,  C.  J.,  and  Beauchamp,  W.  L.  Everyday 
problems  in  science.    c!925.  Scott 


XI 

IX 
IX 


XI 
XI 
XI 
XI 

XI 


XI 
VIII 

IX 

VII 

VII 

VII 

IX 
IX 

IX 

VII 
VIII 

VIII 

VII 
VII 
VIII 


*  Cloth. 


t  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII.  Inclusive. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Science.    (General.)  —  Concluded. 

Sharp,  D.  L.    Summer.    cl914.    ill.  Hough- 
ton   

Ways  of  the  woods.    cl912.  Houghton. 
The  year  out  of  doors.    cl914.    Houghton  . 

Smith,  E.  L.  Everyday  science  projects. 
cl925.  Houghton  

Stetson,  H.  T.  Sky  map  construction  for  every- 
body.   cl924.    Eastern  Science  Supply 

Tower,  S.  F.,  and  Lunt,  J.  R.  Science  of  com- 
mon things.    cl922.    Heath  .... 

Van  Buskirk,  E.  F.,  and  Smith,  E.  L.  The  sci- 
ence of  everyday  life.  cl925.  rev.  Hough- 
ton   

Washburne,  C.  W.  Common  science.  World 
Bk  

Webb,  H.  A.,  and  Didcoct,  J.  J.  Early  steps 
in  science.    cl927.    ill.   Applet  on 

Science.  (Horticulture.) 
Hottes,  A.  C.    A  little  book  of  climbing  plants. 
cl924.    De  La  Mare      .      .  . 
A  little  book  of  perennials.    cl927.    De  La 
Mare  ....  .... 

The  book  of  annuals.    cl928.    De  La  Mare  . 
The  book  of  shrubs.    cl928.    De  La  Mare  . 
Sears,  F.  C.    Productive  small  fruit  culture. 

cl925.    rev.    ill.  Lippincott 
White,  E.  A.    The  principles  of  floriculture. 
cl915.  Macmillan  

Science.    (Hygiene  and  Physiology.) 
Andress,  J.  M.,  Aldinger,  A.  K.,  and  Goldberger, 

I.  H.    Health  essentials.    cl928.  Ginn 
Andress,  J.  M.,  and  Evans,  W.  A.    Health  and 

good   citizenship.    Book   2.    cl925.  [The 

practical  health  series.]  Ginn 
Bigelow,  M.  A.,  and  Broadhurst,  J.    Health  in 

home  and  neighborhood.  cl924.  Silver  . 
Bussey,  G.  D.    A  manual  of  personal  hygiene. 

Ginn  

Delano,  J.  A.    American  Red  Cross  text-book 

on  home  hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick.  cl925. 

P.  Blakiston  

Emerson,  C.  P.,  and  Betts,  G.  H.  Physiology 

and  hygiene.    Book   2.    cl923.  [Hygiene 

and  health  series.]  Bobbs  .... 
Hutchinson,  W.    The  new  handbook  of  health. 

cl926.  Houghton  

Jewett,  F.  G.    Physiology,  hygiene  and  sanita- 
tion.   [Gulick  hygiene  series.]    Ginn  . 
Meredith,  F.  L.    The  health  of  youth.  cl928. 

P.  Blakiston  


VII 
VII 
VII 

VII 

XI 

VII 

VIII 
VIII 
VII 


IX 

IX 

VII 
VII 
IX 


VII 
VII 
VII 
IX 


$0.80 
.42 
.42 

.77 

.45 

1.28 

1.28 

1.248 

1.26 


1.31f;1.125t 

1.125f;  .75* 
1.125 
2.25 

2.40 

2.60 


1.20 

.72 
.63 
.54 

1.20 

.76 
.77 
.72 
1.20 


*  Agricultural  Course,  Jamaica  Plain  High  School, 
t  Cloth.  f  Paper.  §  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Science.    (Hygiene  and  Physiology.) — 
Concluded. 

O'Shea,  M.  V.,  and  Kellogg,  J.  H.  Everyday 
health  series.    Book  2.    Keeping  the  body 
in  health.    cl921.  Macmillan 
Health   and  efficiency.    cl925.    rev.  Mac- 
millan   

Overton,    F.    General    hvgiene.    cl923.  rev. 
Am.  Bk.  .   

Pope,  A.  E.    A  text-book  of  simple  nursing  pro- 
cedure.   cl921.  Putnam 

Ritchie,  J.  W.  Human  physiology.  World.  Bk. 
Primer  of  sanitation.    World  Bk. 

Ritchie,  J.  W.,  and  Caldwell,  J.  S.    Primer  of 
physiology.    World  Bk.  .... 

Turner,  C.  E.,  and  Collins,  G.  B.  Communitv 
health.    cl928.  Heath  

Williams,  J.  F.     Healthful  living.  Macmillan. 

Winslow,  C.  E.  A.    Healthv  living.    Book  2. 
Merrill  

Science.    (Mechanics  and  Applied  Science.) 
Anthony,  G.  C.    Machine  drawing.  [Techni- 
cal drawing  series.]    Heath  .... 
Babbitt,  A.  B.    Mechanical  drawing.  Working 

drawings.  Holt  

Breckenridge,  W.  E.,  Mersereau,  S.  F.,  and 

Moore,  C.  F.  Shop  problems  in  mathematics. 

cl910.  Ginn  

Colvin,  F.  H.,  and  Stanley,  F.  A.  American 

machinists'  handbook.    cl928.    McGraw  . 
Machine  shop  primer.  McGraw 
Forman,  S.  E.     Stories  of  useful  inventions. 

Century  

Frank,  L.     Essentials  of  mechanical  drafting. 

Milton   

French,  T.  E.,  and  Svenson,  C.  L.  Mechanical 

drawing  f  r  high  schools.  McGraw 
Givens,  H.  C.    Reading  house  plans.  cl927. 

Wilev  

Hirshfield,  C.  F.,  and  Ulbricht,  T.  C.  Steam 

power.    Wiley  .   

James,  W.  H.,  and  MacKenzie,  M.  C.  Working 

drawings  of  machinery.  Wiley 
Jameson,  J.  M.    Elementary  practical  mechan- 
ics.   Wiley  .      .      .  . 
Johnson,  J.  F.    Practical  shop  mechanics  and 

mathematics.    Wiley  .... 
Lodge,  Sir  O.  J.    Elementary  mechanics.  Wil- 

lard  Small  

McClellan,     G.     E.    Practical  typography. 

cl913.    4th  ed.    1921.    Manual  Arts  Press. 


VII 
VII 

VII 


VII 
VIII 

VII 

VII 
IX 

VII 


IX 

VIII 
IX 
IX 
IX 

IX 

IX 

IX 
IX 


*  High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 
t  Co-operative  industrial  classes,  day  high  schools. 
t  10  or  more  copies.  §  25  or  more  copies.  | Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Science.    (Mechanics  and  Applied  Science.) — 
Concluded. 

Saunders,  C.  H.    Handbook  of  practical  me- 
chanics.   C.  H.  Saunders  .... 
Turner,  F.  W.,  and  Town,  D.  G.  Pattern-mak- 
ing. Wiley  

Wright,  J.  C.    Automotive  repair.  Wiley 

Vol.  1.  cl921  

Vol.  2.    cl922      .      .  .... 

Wright,  J.  C.,  and  Smith,  F.  C.  Automotive 
construction  and  operation.   cl924.  Wiley. 

Science.  (Physics.) 
Black,  N.  H.    New  laboratory  experiments  in 

practical  physics.    cl929.    [To  accompany 

Black  and  Davis'  "New  practical  physics."] 

Macmillan  

Black,  N.  H.,  and  Davis,  H.  N.    New  practical 

physics.    cl929.  Macmillan 
Burns,  E.  E.    Alternating  currents  simplified. 

cl916.    Branch  Pub  

Clewell,  C.  E.    Laboratory  manual,  direct  and 

alternating      current.    Second      ed.  rev. 

Wiley  

Culler,  J.  A.    The  first  book  in  physics 
Dawes,  C.  L.    Industrial  electricity.  McGraw. 

Part  I.  cl924   

Part  II.    cl925  .   

DeLano,   R.   B.    Applied   electricity.  cl924. 

Heath  

Duff,  A.  W.,  and  Weed,  H.  T.    Elements  of 

phvsics.    cl928.  Longmans 
Dull,  C.  E.    Modern  phvsics.    cl929.    Holt  . 
Fuller,  R.  W.,  Brownlee,  R.  B.,  and  Baker,  D.  L. 

Elementary  principles  of  physics.  cl925. 

Allyn  

Higgins,  L.  D.    Introductory  physics.  cl923. 

Ginn  

Johnson,  C.  H.,  and  Earle,  R.  P.    Practical  tests 

for  the  electrical   laboratory.    cl923.  ill. 

Van  Nostrand  

Lunt,    J.    R.   Everyday    electricity.  cl927. 

Macmillian  

Miller,  F.  R.    Progressive  problems  in  physics. 

rev.  Heath  

Sears,  F.  E.    Physics  for  secondary  school. 

cl922.    F.  M.  Ambrose  

Swoope,  C.  W.    Lessons  in  practical  electricity. 

Van  Nostrand  

Timbie,  W.  H.    The  essentials  of  electricity. 

Wiley   . 

Timbie,  W.  H.,  and  Higbie,  H.  H.  Alternating 

current  electricity  and  its  application  to 

industry.    First  course.    Wiley  . 


IX 


IX 


XII 
VIII 

XII 
XII 


X 

X 

XII 
VII 
IX 
XI 

IX 


*  Hyde  Park  High  School  industrial  course, 
t  Brighton  High  School  industrial  co-operative  course.       %  Co-operative  industrial  courses. 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Grades. 


Science.    (Physics). —  Concluded. 
Turner,  G.  M.,  and  Hersey,  C.  B.  National 
note  book  sheets  for  laboratory  work  in 
physics.    L.  E.  Knott  Apparatus  Co.  . 

Science.  (Zoology.) 
Jordan,  D.  S.,  Kellogg,  V.  L.,  and  Heath,  H. 
Animals.    Applet  on  

Spanish. 

Alarcon,  P.  A.  de.    El  Capitan  Veneno:  ed.  by 
J.  D.  M.  Ford.    Heath    .      .  . 
Ed.  by  J.  D.  M.  Ford  and  G.  Rivera. 

cl925.  Heath  

Ed.  by  P.  B.  Burnet.  Sanborn 

Ed.  by  V.  Fuentes  and  V.  E.  Francois. 

cl918.  Holt  

Ed.  by  G.  E.  Snavely.    Allyn  . 
El  final  de  Norma;  ed.  by  L.  P.  Brown.  cl924. 
Ginn  

Alvarez  Quintero,  S.  and  J.  La  Flor  de  la  Vida; 
ed.  by  F.  O.  Reed  and  J.  Brooks.  cl926. 

Heath   

LaReja;  ed.  by  C.  B.  Bourland.    cl927.  San- 
born .   

Alvord,  J.  C.  Business  Spanish.  cl928.  Cen- 
tury   

Asensi,  J.  de.  Victoria  y  otros  cuentos;  ed.  by 
E.  S.  Ingraham.    Heath  .... 

Azorin.  Las  confesiones  de  un  pequefio  filosofo; 
ed.  by  L.  Imbert.    cl923.  Heath 

Azuola,  E.  Pequefios  cuentos.  ill.  c!924. 
Bruce  Publishing  Co.  (Owners  of  Modern 
Language  Press)  

Ballard,  A.  W.,  and  Stewart,  C.  O.  Short  stories 
for  oral  Spanish.    Scribner  .... 

Berge=SoIer,  E.,  and  Hatheway,  J.  Elementary 
Spanish-American  reader.    Sanborn  . 

Blasco=Ibanez,  V.  La  Barraca;  ed.  bv 
H.  Keniston.    cl910.    Holt  .... 

Buceta,  E.,  and  Cornish,  B.,  eds.  Tres  Come- 
dias  contemporaneas.  (El  enamorado,  por 
Gregorio  Martinez  Sierra;  El  milagro,  por 
Manuel  Linares  Rivas;  La  plancha  de  la  mar- 
quesa,  por  Pedro  Munoz  Seca.)  cl927. 
Holt  

Camba,  J.  La  rana  viajera;  ed.  bv  F.  de  Onis. 
ill.    cl928.  Heath  

Carter,  M.  D.,  and  Malloy,  C,  eds.  Cuentos 
castellanos.  Heath  

Castillo,  C,  and  Watson,  J.  C.  Spanish  tales 
and  fables.    cl928.    Holt  .... 

Condon,  V.  E.  Spanish  irregular  verbs  (Exer- 
cises and  verb  blanks) .    cl926.  Holt 

Corostiza,  M.  E.  de.  Contigo  pan  y  cebolla;  ed. 
by  A.  L.  Owen.    Macmillan  .... 


IX 


IX 


XI 


XI 

XII 
XII 
XII 
XI 

X 

VIII 

DP 
X 

XII 


XI 

XII 

XI 

XI 

XI 

XI 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive, 


Grades. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Spanish. —  Continued. 

Crawford,  J.  P.  W.  Temas  espanoles.  cl922. 
Holt  

Deliz,  M.    Cantos  para  ninos.    cl925.  Heath. 

Espinosa,  A.  M.    Advanced  Spanish  composi- 
tion and  conversation.    Sanborn  . 
Element arv  Spanish  conversation  and  composi- 
tion.   ci924.  Allyn  

First  Spanish  reader  with  grammatical  and  con- 
versational exercises.  Sanborn 

Fontaine,  C,  ed.  Doce  cuentos  escogidos. 
Brentano  

Fuentes,  V.,  and  Elias,  A.  Manual  de  corre- 
spondencia.    Maemillan  .... 

Fuentes,  V.,  and  Francois,  V.  E.  Practical 
Spanish  grammar.  Maemillan 

Galland,  J.  S.,  and  Bremes-Mesen,  R.  Elemen- 
tary Spanish  reader.    cl926.  Century 
Spanish  grammar  review.    cl924.  Allyn 

Haller,  R.  W.,  and  Klein,  A.,  eds.  College  en- 
trance and  regents  Spanish  2,  3,  and  4  years 
(with  compositions).  cl927.  College  En- 
trance Book  Co.       ...  .  . 

Hamilton,  A.,  and  Van  Home,  J.  Elementary 
Spanish  grammar.    cl924.    Century  . 

Hannsler,  W.,  and  Parmenter,  C.  E.  A  Spanish 
reader.    cl920.    ill.  Scribner 

Hartzenbusch,  J.  E.  de.    Juan  de  las  Vinas;  ed. 

by  J.  Geddes,  Jr.  Ginn  

La  coja  y  el  encogido.    Holt  .... 

Hatheway,  J.,  and  Berge^Soler,  E.  Easy  Spanish 
reader.  Maemillan  

Henry,  R.    Eas}'  Spanish  plays.  Allyn 

Hill,  J.  M«,  and  Buceta,  E.,  eds.  Antologia  de 
cuentos  espanoles.    cl923.  Heath 

Hills,  E.  C,  and  Cano,  J.,  eds.  Cuentos  y  leyen- 
das.    cl922.  Heath  

Hills,  E.  C,  and  Ford,  J.  D.  M.  First  Spanish 
course.    cl925.  Heath  

Hills,  E.  C,  and  Morley,  S.  G.,  eds.  Modern 
Spanish  lyrics.    cl923.  Holt 

Imbert,  L.,  and  Pinol,  F.  Fundamentals  of 
Spanish.    cl928.  Silver 

Jimenez,  J.  R.  Platero  y  yo;  ed.  by  G.  M. 
Walsh.    cl922.  Heath  

Juncos,  M.  F.  (words)  and  Colon,  B.  D.  (music). 
Canci6nes  escolares.  new  ed.   1924.  Silver. 

Series  1  .   

Series  2  

Knickerbocker,  W.  E.  A  first  course  in 
Spanish,    ill.    cl928.    Appleton  . 

Knight,  W.  E.    Norte  y  sur.    cl924.  Johnson, 

Larra,  M.  J.  de.  No  mas  mostrador;  ed.  by  P. 
Gimeno  and  K.  C.  Kaufman.  cl927. 
Heath  


X 
VII 

XII 

X 

1X2 

X 

X 
X 

1X2 

XI 

XI 

X 

IX2 

XII 
XI 

IX2 
XI 

XII 

IX1 
IX1 
XII 
IX2 
XI 


VII 
VIII 

XI 
IX2 


XII 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Spanish. —  Continued. 
Le  Sage,  A.  R.    Historia  de  Gil  Bias  de  Santilla- 

na;  ed.  by  V.  Fuentes  and  V.  E.  Francois. 

Holt  

Ed.  by  J.  Geddes,  Jr.,  and  F.  M.  Josselyn. 

Heath  

Luce,  A.,  ed.    Canciones  populares.  Silver 
Luria,  M.  A.    Correspondencia  commercial  con 

ejercicios.  Silver  

Maestre,  E.    La  hija  del  usurero;  ed.  by  A.  R. 

Seymour.    cl926.    Century  .... 
Manuel,  J.    El  Conde  Lucanor;  ed.  by  M.  L. 

Ray  and  R.  A.  Bahret.    cl924.  Allyn 
Marmol,  J.    Amalia;    ed.  by  A.  H.  Corley. 

Macmillan  

Martinez  Sierra,  G.    Canci6n  de  cuna;  ed.  by 

A.  M.  Espinosa.    cl921.    Heath  . 
Meras,  A.  A.,  and  Roth,  S.    Pequeno  vocabula- 

rio.  Heath  

Moratin,  L.  F.  de.    El  si  de  las  ninas;  ed.  by  J. 

Geddes,  Jr.,  and  F.  M.  Josselyn.  Am.  Bk.  . 
Moreno=LacaIle,  J.    Composicion  oral  y  escrita. 

cl921.    Vermont  Printing  Co. 
Elementos  de  espanol.  Sanborn 
Olmstead,  E.  W.,  and  Gordon,  A.    A  Spanish 

grammar  for  schools  and  colleges.  Holt 
Palacio  Valdes,  A.    Short  stories  from  Palacio 

Valdes;  ed.  by  A.  Shapiro  and  F.  J.  Hurley. 

cl926.  Holt  

La  Alegria  del  Capitdn  Ribot;  ed.  by  F.  W. 

Morrison    and    P.     Churchman.  cl906. 

Heath  

Jose;  ed.  by  G.  E.  Snavely  and  R.  C.  Ward. 

cl920.    Allyn   ....  .  . 

Pardo  Bazan,  E.    El  Tesoro  de  Gast6n;  ed.  bv 

E.  McGuire.    cl922.    Holt  . 
Perez  Escrich,  E.    Amparo;  ed.  by  M.  L.  Rav 

and  R.  A.  Bahret.    cl922.    Am.  Bk.  . 
Fortuna;*  ed.  bv  E.  C.  Hills  and  L.  Reinhardt. 

Heath  

Fortuna  and  Tony;  ed.  by  M.  A.  De  Vitis. 

cl922.    Allyn   .  .  . 

Fortuna,  Juan  de  las  Vifias,  La  Golondrinita, 

El  Gato,  y  El  Mono;  ed.  by  R.  A.  Baholt, 

cl924.    Am.  Bk  

Perez  Sanchez,  J.  A.    Levendas  espanolas. 

cl924.  Allyn  

Pittaro,  J.  M.,  and  Green,  A.    Beginners'  Span- 
ish,   ill.    cl929.    Heath  .... 
Cuentos  contados.    cl925.    Heath  . 
Romera=Navarro,    M.    Historia   de  Espana. 

cl923.  Heath  

Solano,  M.  A.    Classroom  Spanish.  Heath 
Cuentos   y   lecturas   en   castellano.  cl922. 

Silver  


XI 

XI 
VIII 

XI 

XI 

X 

XII 
XII 
VII 
XII 

XII 

X 

XI 

XI 

XII 
XII 
XII 
XII 

X 

1X2 

XI 

X 

IX1 
IX1 

XII 
VII 

VII 


*  With  Zaragueta  by  M.  Ramos  Carrion  and  V.  Aza. 
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Grades  VII  to  XII,  Inclusive. 


Spanish. —  Concluded. 
Sparkman,  C.  F.    Industrial  Spanish.    Allyn  . 
Spiers,  I.  H.  B.,  ed.    Spanish  selections  for  sight 

translation.    cl919.    Heath  .... 
Tamayo  y  Baus,  M.    Lopositivo;  ed.  by  P.  W. 

Harry  and  A.  de  Salvio.    Heath  . 
Mas  vale  mafia  que  fuerza;  ed.  by  C.  E.  Conant. 

C1918.    World  Bk.  .  ... 
Terzano,  G.    Espafia  y  la  America  espafiola. 

cl921.  Winston  

Trueba,  A.  de.    Short  stories;  ed.  by  J.  Van 

Home.    cl922.    Sanborn  .... 
Umphrev,  G.  W.    Spanish  prose  composition. 

Am.  Bk  

Walsh,  G.  M.    Por  Espafia.    cl926.    Allyn  . 

Primer  libro  de  lectura.  Heath 
Wast,  H.    La  casa  de  los  cuervos;  ed.  by  E.  H. 

Hespelt.    cl926.  Macmillan 
Weems,  R.  B.    Un  verano  en  Espafia.  cl925. 

ill.  Heath  

Weisinger,  N.  L.,  ed.    Cuentos  alegres.  cl927. 

Winston  .  

Whitman,  F.  W.,  and  Aguilera,  F.    A  course  in 

Spanish  composition.    cl924.    Longmans  . 
Whittem,  A.  F.,  and  Andrade,  M.  J.  Spanish 

commercial  correspondence.    Heath  . 
Wilkins,  L.  A.    New  first  Spanish  book.  cl925. 

Holt  

Wilkins,  L.  A.,  and  Luria,  M.  A.  Lecturas 

f&ciles  con  ejercicios.    Silver  .... 


XI 

SI.  05 

XI 

.26 

XI 

.64 

XII 

.576 

XI 

1.05 

XI 

.896 

YJ 

.  oy 

IX* 

.75 

1X2 

.80 

XII 

.90 

XI 

1.06 

VIII 

.66 

XII 

1.18 

XII 

1.25 

X 

1.184 

X 

1.12 
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TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 


Teachers  College. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Alvarez  Quintero,  S.  and  J.    Dona  Clarines  y  Manana  de  Sol;  ed 
by  S.  G.  Morley.    Heath.    (Heath's  modern  language  series). 
American  institute  of  architects.    The  committee  on  education. 

The  significance  of  the  Fine  Arts.  cl926.  Marshall  Jones. 
Anderson,  C.  J.,  and  Davidson,  I.    Reading  objectives.  cl925. 

Laurel  Book  

Andress,  J.  M.,  and  Bragg,  M.  C.    Suggestions  for  a  program  for 
health  teaching  in  the  elementary  school.   Health  education. 
No.  10.    Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education. 
Arce,  G.  N.  de.    El  Haz  de  Lena;  ed.  by  R.  Schevill.  cl903. 

Heath  

Arnold,  T.  K.    A  practical  introduction  to  Latin  prose  composi- 
tion; ed.  by  G.  G.  Bradlev.    1924.  Longmans 
Augier,  E.    Le  fils  de  Gilbover.    cl920.    Allvn  .... 

MaitreGuerin;  ed.  by  C.  F.  Zeek.    cl924.    Holt  . 
Auslander,  J.,  and  Hill,  F.  E.    The  winged  horse.  Educational 

edition.    cl927.  Doubleday  

Austen,  J.    Persuasion.  Dutton  

Bagley,  W.  C.    Classroom  management.    Macmillan  . 

School  Discipline.  Macmillan  

Baker  and  Huntington.    Principles  of  argumentation.  Ginn. 
Baldwin,  B.  T.,  and  Stecher,  L.  I.    The  psychology  of  the  pre- 
school child.    cl924.  Appleton  

Balzac,  H.  de.    Cinq  scenes  de  la  comedie  humaine.  cl901. 

Heath  

Eugenic  Grandet;  ed.  by  A.  G.  H.  Spiers.    cl914.  Heath 
Bancroft,  J.  H.    The  posture  of  school  children.    Macmillan  . 
Barr,  A.  S.,  and  Burton,  W.  H.    The  supervision  of  instruction. 

Appleton  

Colette  Baudoche;   ed.  by  M.  Moraud.  cl919. 


cl926. 
Barres,  M 

Holt 
Barton,  S.  M 

tions 
Bates,  A 


An  element arv  treatise  on  the  theorv  of  equa- 

cl899.    rev.  Heath  

Third  chapter  from  Macaulay's  History  of  England 

(Macaulay's  England  in  1685).  Ginn  

Bean,  F.  O.  Bookbinding  for  beginners.  cl924.  Davis  Press. 
Benavente,  J.  Tres  comedias;  ed.  by  J.  Van  Home,  Heath  . 
Bernbaum,  E.    English  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century.  cl918. 

Scribner  

Birchard,  C.  C.  &  Co.    Assembly  Songs.    Birchard  . 
Blasco=Ibanez,  V.    La  Barracca;  ed.  by  H.  Keniston.  cl910. 

Holt  

Blow,  S.  E.  Letters  to  a  mother,  on  the  philosophy  of  Froebel; 
ed.  by  William  T.  Harris.  Appleton.  (International  educa- 
tion series)   

Symbolic  education.  Appleton  

Bogardus,  E.  S.    Fundamentals  of  social  psychology.  cl924. 

Century 1  

Bordeaux,  H.    La  maison.    cl923.  Heath  
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Teachers  College. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Bornier,  H.  de.    La  fille  de  Roland;  ed.  by  C.  A.  Nelson.  cl909. 

Heath  

Bowen,  B.  L.    Introduction  to  modern  French  lyrics.  cl890. 

Heath  


Bowen,  W.  P.,  and  Mitchell,  E.  D.    The  practice  of  organized 

play.    cl923.  Barnes  

The  theory  of  organized  play.    cl923.    Barnes  .... 

Bradley,  G.  G.  Aids  to  writing  Latin  prose;  ed.  by  T.  L.  Papillon 
cl923.  Longmans  

Branom,  M.  E.  and  F.  K.  The  teaching  of  geography  em- 
phasizing the  project  or  active  method.  Ginn 

Brawley,  B.  A  short  history  of  the  English  drama.  cl921. 
Harcourt  .  

Breton,  M.  de  los  Herreros.    Marcela.    cl922.    Sanborn  . 

Brigham,  A.  P.,  and  McFarlane,  C.  T.  Essentials  of  geography. 
Am.  Bk. 

First  book  

First  book,  part  I   

First  book,  part  II  

Second  book.    (New  England  edition)  

Second  book,  part  I.    (New  England  edition)  .... 
Second  book,  part  II.    (New  England  edition)  .... 
Brown,  J.  C.,  and  Coffman,  L.  D.    How  to  teach  arithmetic. 

Row.  Peterson  &  Co.    .  .   

Brown,  W.  H.    A  text-book  of  general  botany.    cl925.  Ginn, 
Bryan,  E.  B.    The  basis  of  practical  teaching.  Silver 
Buchanan,  M.  A.,  and  Eransen-Swedelius,  B.    Amar  sin  saber  a 
quien,  de  lope  de  vega  carpio.    cl920.    Holt  .... 
Bunyan,  J.    The  Pilgrim's  progress;   ed.  by  W.  V.  Moody. 

(Riverside  literature  series,  No.  109.)    Houghton  . 
Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments.    Playthings.    2ded.  1919. 

[Bulletin  No.  1  (16)]  

Burnham,  W.  H.    The  normal  mind.    cl924.    Appleton  . 
Burroughs,  J.    A  bunch  of  herbs  and  other  papers.  Houghton. 

(Riverside  literature  series,  No.  92.)  

Calderon,  de  la  Barca.    El  alcalde  de  Zalamea;  ed.  by  Geddes. 

C1918.  Heath  

Teatro.    Published  in  Madrid.    Zabala&  Maurini 
Carrion,  M.  R.,  and  Aza,  V.    Zaragueta;  ed.  by  Howland,  rev. 

Silver  

Carson,  L.  C.    Handbook  of  English  composition.    World  Bk.  . 
Catullus.    Catullus;    ed.  by  E.  T.  Merrill.    cl893.  Ginn 
Cervantes,  M.  de.    Don  Quixote;  ed.  by  da  Cruz  and  Kuhne. 

cl922.    ill.  Allyn  

Chaucer,  G.  The  knight's  tale,  and  the  nun's  priest's  tale;  ed. 
by  Mather.  (Riverside  literature  series  No.  136.)  Hough- 
ton   

The  prologue  from  Chaucer's  Canterbury  tales;  ed.  by  Mather. 
(Riverside  literature  series,  No.  135.)    Houghton  . 
Chevalley,  A.    The  modern  English  novel;  trans,  by  B.  R.  Red- 
man.   cl925.  Knopf  

Child,  C.  G.    Beowulf.  Houghton  

The  second  shepherds'  play,  Everyman  and  other  early  plays. 
Trans,  with  introduction  and  notes  by  C.  G.  Child.  Houghton, 


$0.58 
1.00 


1.50 
1.80 

1.60 

1.11 

1.20 
.896 


1.05 
.63 
.81 

1.47 
.99 
.90 


1 .28 
2.22 
1.20 


352*;  .448t 


.10 

2.20 


.288 


.80 
.75 


.64 
.60 
1.50 

.75 


.224 

224*;  .352f 

1.50 
224*;  .52f 

.64 
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Chisholm,  G.  G.    Handbook  of  commercial  geography.  cl925. 

rev.  Longmans  

Cicero.    Selected  letters  of  Cicero;  ed.  by  F.  F.  Abbott.  cl897. 

Ginn  


Clark,  R.B.    Unit  studies  in  geography.    cl924.    World  Bk.  . 
Cohen,  H.  L.    Longer  plavs  by  modern  authors  (American). 
cl922.    Harcourt  .   


Cohen,  J.  B.    Theoretical  organic  chemistry — limited.  cl922. 

Macmillan  

Colvin,  S.  S.  An  introduction  to  high  school  teaching.  cl917. 

Macmillanf    .  .   

Colvin,  S.  S.,  and  Bagley,  W.  C.  Human  behavior.  Macmillan  . 
Conrad,  J.    Lord  Jim.    Educational  edition.    cl920.  Double- 
day   

Cook,  A.  S.,  and  Tinker,  C.  B.,  eds.    Select  translations  from  old 

English  poetry.  Ginn  

Select  translations  from  old  English  prose.  Ginn 
Cook,  H.  W.    Our  poets  of  today.    cl923.    Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
Cooley,  A.  YV.      Language  teaching  in  the  grades.  cl913. 

Houghton  

Corneille,  P.    Polveucte,  martvr  (with  introduction  and  notes  by 

G.  X.  Heningj*.    cl907.    Ginn  .  

Cornman,  O.  P.,  and  Gerson,  O.      Brief  topical  survey  of 

United  States  history.  cl922.  rev.  Heath  .  .  '  . 
Coulter,  J.  M.,  Barnes,  C.  R.,  and  Cowles,  H.  C.    A  text-book  of 

botanv,  volume  I,  morphologv  and  phvsiologv.  cl910. 

Am.  Bk  

A  text-book  of  botany,  volume  II,  ecology.  cl911.  Am.Bk.  . 
Cross,  T.  P.,  and  Goode,  C.  T.,  eds.    Heath  readings  in  the 

literature  of  England.    cl927.    Heath     .      .      .      .  . 
Cuyas,   A.    Appleton's   New   Spanish-English   and  English- 
Spanish  dictionary.    cl903,  imprint.    1924.    Applet  on 
Daudet,  A.    Lettres  de  mon  Moulin;   ed.  by  Robert  Heath. 

cl922.    Heath  .......... 

Tartarin  de  Tarascon;  ed.  by  Hawkins.    cl911.    Heath  . 
Contesde  Daudet  ;  ed.  by  A.  G.  Cameron.    cl893.    Holt  . 
Davis,  W.  M.    Atlas  for  practical  exercises  in  physical  geography. 

Ginn  .      .      .  . 

Junior  high  school  education.    cl924.    World  Bk. 
Practical  exercises  in  physical  geography.    Ginn  .... 
DeVeitelle,  I.    Mercantile  dictionary,  in  English,  Spanish  and 

French.    Appleton      .      .      .  .      .  . 

Dewey,  J.    Democracy  and  education;  an  introduction  to  the 

philosophy  of  education.  Macmillan  

Interest  and  effort  in  education;  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo,  Houghton. 

Schools  of  tomorrow.  Dutton  

The  child  and  the  curriculum.    Univ.  of  Chicago  Press  . 
Dickinson,  M.  B.    Children  well  and  happy.    cl918.  Nichols 

Press,  Lynn  

Dickson,  V.  E.    Mental  tests  and  the  classroom  teacher.  cl923. 

World  Bk  

Dobbs,  E.  V.    Primary  handwork.    cl914.  Macmillan 

Dodge,  R.  E.    Advanced  geography.  Rand  

Dogherty,  M.  A.    Literature  in  the  schools.    c!924.  Little 


Limitation  of  twenty  copies. 
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Douglass,  H.  R.    Modern  methods  in  high  school  teaching. 

cl926.  Houghton  

Dresslar,  F.  B.  School  hygiene.  Macmillan  .... 
Driggs,  H.  R.  Our  living  language.  cl920.  University  Pub.  . 
Dubois,  T.    Full  chorus  of  the  faithful  from  "Paradise  Lost." 

Boston  Music  Co.*  

Dumas,  A.    La  question  d'argent;  ed.  bv  G.  N.  Henning.  cl928. 

Heath  

Earhart,  L.  B.    Teaching  children  to  study.    Houghton  . 

Types  of  teaching.    cl915.  Houghton  

Echegaray,  J.    0.  Locura  O.    Santidad;  ed.  by  Geddes  and 

Palamountain.    cl923.  Heath  

El  gran  galeoto;  ed.  by  A.  M.  Espinosa.    cl918.  Knopf 
Elgar,  E.    The  snow.    Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.f 
Eliot,  G.  (pseud.).    The  mill  on  the  floss;  ed.  bv  H.  T.  Eaton. 

cl928.  Little  

Elmore,  J.  Book  of  Latin  prose  composition.  cl909.  Sanborn, 
Emerson,  0.  F.    A  brief  history  of  the  English  language.  cl924. 

Macmillan  

Fischer,  M.  and  A.    Des  histoires  droles  pour  la  Jeunesse;  ed.  bv 

G.  A.  Batti.    cl927.    ill.  Knopf  

Ford,  J.  D.  M.    Main  currents  of  Spanish  literature.  cl919. 

Holt   ... 

Fox,  D.  R.  Harper's  atlas  of  American  history.  el920.  Harper, 
France,  A.    Le  crime  de  Svlvestre  Bonnard;  ed.  bv  Borgehoft. 

cl922.    Heath  .......... 

Frasier,  G.  W.,  and  Armentrout,  W.  D.    An  introduction  to  edu- 
cation.   cl927.  rev  

Freeland,    G.    E.     Modern    elementary    school  practice. 

Macmillan  ....   

Freeland,  G.  E.,  Adams,  R.  M.,  and  Hall,  K.  H.    Teaching  in  the 

intermediate  grades.    cl927.    Houghton  .... 
Freeman,  F.  X.    Mental  tests.    cl926.    Houghton  . 
Froebel,  F.    Mother  play,  mottoes  and  commentaries.  Trans- 
lated by  S.  E.  Blow.    Applet  on  .... 
Pedagogics  of  the  kindergarten;  translated  by  J.  Jarvis. 

Appleton  

Songs  and  music  of  (his)  mother  play.    Prepared  and  arranged 

by  S.  E.  Blow.  Appleton  

Frost,  P.    An  elementarv  treatise  on  curve  tracing.  cl926. 

(Fourth  ed.,  rev.  by  R.~  J.  T.  Bell.)  Macmillan 
Fuess,  C.  M.,  ed.    Selected  essays.    [Riverside  literature  series, 

No.  234.]    Houghton  ...   

Galdos,  B.  P.    Marianela;  ed.  by  J.  Geddes  and  J.  C.  Pala- 
mountain.   cl923.  Heath  

Ed.  by  E.  Gray.    cl902.    Am.  Bk  

Garcia,  G.  A.    El  Trovador;  ed.  by  H.  H.  Vaughan.  cl908. 

Heath  

Gartlan,  G.  H.    Assembly  songs  for  every  occasion.  cl923. 

rev.  Hinds  

Gauthier=Ferreires.    Anthologie   des   ecrivains   Francais  du 

XIXV  siecle  possie,  tomes  1  and  2;  Bibliotheque  Larousse, 

Paris  


1.60 
1.60 
1.60 

3.40 
352|;  .4485 


♦Bound  in  one  volume,  by  the  School  Committee  of  Boston,  with  Elgar's  The  snow,  and 
Henschel's  Morning  hymn. 

t  See  Dubois,  T.,  above.  t  Paper.  §  Cloth. 
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Qesell,  A.    The  pre-school  child.    cl923.    Houghton  . 
Gibson,  G.  A.    An  elementary  treatise  on  graphs.    Ltd.  reprint 

1926.    Macmillan   . 

Goldsmith,  O.    She  stoops  to  conquer;  ed.  by  T.  H.  Dickinson. 

Houghton.    [Riverside  literature  series,  No,  182.]  . 
She  stoops  to  conquer  (with  R.  B.  Sheridan's  "The  Rivals"); 

ed.  by  M.  A.  Bessey.    cl925.  Merrill  

Goode,  J.  P.    Goode's  school  atlas.    cl923.  Rand 

Granville,  W.  A.    Elements  of  the  differenital  and  integral 

calculus;  ed.  by  P.  F.  Smith.    cl911.    rev.  Ginn 
Gray,  A.    New  manual  of  botany,  7th  edition;  rev.  by  Robinson 

and  Fernald.    Am.  Bk  

Griffin,  F.  L.    An  introduction  to  mathematical  analysis.  cl922. 

Houghton  

Guillen  de  Castro,  D.    Las  Mocedades  del  Cid;  ed.  by  V.  S. 

Armesto.    Published  in  Madrid.    Maurin  &  Zabala 
Gummere,  F.  B.,  ed.   Old  English  ballads.  Ginn.[  Athenaeum 

press  series.]  

Hale,  E.  E.,  Jr.,  ed.    Selections  from  Walter  Pater.    Holt  . 
Ha!l=Quest,  A.  L.    Supervised  study  in  the  elementary  school. 

cl924.  Macmillan  

Harvard  Co-operative  Society.    Leading  cases  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.    cl924.    Harvard  Co-operative 

Society  

Harvard  University  Press.    Printed  laboratory  notes  —  Zoology 

I.    Harvard  University  Press  

Hawkes,  H.  E.,  Luby,  W.  A.,  and  Touton,  F.  C.    Solid  geometry. 

cl922.  Ginn  

Hawkins,  R.  L.    Moliere's  Le  Medecin  Malgre  Lui.  cl911. 

Heath  

Hayes,  C.  J.  H.    A  political  and  social  history  of  modern  Europe. 

Macmillan. 

Vol.  I.  cl916  

Vol.  II.    cl924.  rev  

Haves,  C.  J.  H.,  and  Moon,  P.  T.    Ancient  and  medieval  history. 

cl929.  Macmillan  

Modern  history.    cl923.  Macmillan  

Hegner,  R.  W.    College  zoology.    cl926.    rev.    Macmillan  . 

Practical  zoology.  Macmillan  

Henning,  G.  N.,  ed.    Representative  French  lyrics  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.    cl913.  Ginn  

Henschel,  G.  Morning  hymn.  Boston  Music  Co.*  . 
Hervieu,  P.  La  course  du  Flambeau.  cl922.  Heath 
Hills,  E.  C,  and  Morley,  S.  G.,  eds.    Modern  Spanish  lvrics. 

Holt  

Hilton,  H.    Plane  algebraic  curves.    cl920.    Oxford  . 
Hitchcock,  A.  M.   Rhetoric  and  the  study  of  literature.   Holt  . 
Hodge,  C.  F.    Nature  study  and  life.    Ginn  .... 
Horace.    The  odes  and  epodes  of  Horace.    cl903.    ed.  by  C.  L. 

Smith.  Ginn  

The  satire's  and  epistles  of  Horace;  ed.  by  J.  B.  Greenough. 

cl915.  Ginn  

Home,  H.  H.    Philosophy  of  education.    Macmillan  . 
Hosic,  J.  F.,  and  Chase,  S.  E.    Brief  guide  to  the  project  method. 
cl924.    World  Bk  


*  See  Dubois,  T.,  page  131. 
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Hugo,  V.    Hernani;  ed.  by  J.  E.  Matzke.    cl891.  Heath. 
Les  Miserables;  ed.  bv  F.  C.  deSumichrast.    cl896.  Ginn 
Ruy  Bias;  ed.  by  S.  Garner.    cl894.    Heath  . 
Huntington,  E.,  and  Williams,  F.  E.    Business  geography;  ed. 

by  R.  M.  Brown  and  L.  E.  Chase.    cl922.    Wiley  . 
Inglis,  A.    Principles  of  secondary  education.    cl918.  Hough- 
ton   

Johnson,  H.    Teaching  of  history  in  elementary  and  secondary 

schools.    Macmillan  .   

Johnson,  H.,  and  Reuben,  C.  S.    A  nursery  school  experiment 

1922,  bulletin  number  11   (81).    Bureau  of  Educational 

Experiments,  144  West  13th  St.,  N.  Y  

Johnson,  W.  E.    Mathematical  geography.    Am.  Bk. 

Jones,  W.  F.    The  child's  own  spelling  book.    Capital  Supply 

Co.,  Pierre,  S.  D.*  

Jonson,  Chapman  &  Marston.    Eastward  hoe  and  Jonson's  The 

Alchemist:  ed.  by  F.  E.  Schelling.  Heath  .... 
Juvenal.    The  satires  of  Juvenal;  ed.  bv  T.  B.  Lindsav.  cl890. 

Am.  Bk.  .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .      .  , 

Karpinski,  L.  C.  The  histon-  of  arithmetic.  cl925.  Rand  . 
Keene,  C.  H.    The  physical  welfare  of  the  school  child.  cl929. 

Houghton  

Kittredge,  G.  L.,  and  Farley,  F.  E.    A  concise  English  grammar. 

cl918.  Ginn  

Klapper,  P.    Principles  of  educational  practice.  Appleton 

Teaching  children  to  read.  Appleton  

The  teaching  of  arithmetic.  Appleton  

The  teaching  of  history.    cl926.    Appleton       .  . 
Koos,  L.  V.    The  American  secondary  school.    cl927.    Ginn  . 

The  junior  high  school.    cl927.  Ginn  

Krackowizer,  A.  M.    Projects  in  the  primary  grades.  cl919. 

Lippincott    

Lamartine,  A.  de.  Graziella.  cl900.  Heath  .... 
Law,  F.  H.    Modern  plays,  short  and  long.    cl924.    Century  . 

Lee,  J.    Play  in  education.  Macmillan  

Linares  Rivas,  M.    El  Abolengo;  ed.  bv  P.  G.  Miller.  cl923. 

Heath  

Lincoln,  A.  Letters  and  speeches  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Dutton. 
Lincoln,  E.  A.    Beginnings  in  educational  measurement.  cl927. 

rev.    ill.  Lippincott  

Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  The 

Staff  of  the  Elementary  Division  of  the.    Curriculum  mak- 
ing in  an  elementary  school.    cl927.    Ginn  .... 
Livy.    Books  I  and  II.    ed.  by  J.  B.    Greenough.  cl891. 

Ginn  

Books  XXI  and  XXII.    ed.  by  J.  B.  Greenough  and  T.  Peck. 

cl893.  Ginn  

Long,  W.  J.    American  literature.  Ginn  

English  literature.  Ginn  

Lope  de  Vega.    La  Moza  de  cantaro;  ed.  by  Strathers.  cl913. 

rev.  Holt  

Lopez  de  Ayala,  A.  Consuelo;  ed.  by  Espinosa.  cl911.  Holt. 
Loti,  P.    Le  roman  d'un  enfant;  ed.  by  A.  F.  Whitten.  cl915. 

Heath  ~  

Ramuntcho;  ed.  bv  C.  Fontaine.    cl903.    Heath  . 
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Lucretius.    De  rerum  natura.    T.  Lucreti  Cari  Libri  sex  with 

an  introduction  and  notes  to  Books  I,  III  and  V.    ed.  by 

F.  W.  Kelsey.    cl884.  Allyn  

Lyman,  R.  L.,  and  Cox,  P.  W.  L.,  eds.    Junior  high  school  prac- 
tices.   cl925.    Laidlaw  Bros  

Lynch,  C.    American  Red  Cross  abridged  text-book  on  first  aid. 

General   ed.    A   manual   of   instruction.    cl925.    ill.  P. 

Blakiston   .... 

Macaulay,  T.  B.    History  of  England,  third  chapter  from 

Macaulay's  England  in  1685;  ed.  by  A.  Bates.    Ginn  . 
Malory,  Sir  T.    Selections  from  (his)  Morte  d'Arthur;  ed.  by 

W.  E.  Mead.    Ginn.    (Athenaeum  press  series.)  . 
Manly,  J.  M.,  ed.    English  prose  and  poetry.    cl926.  rev. 

Ginn  

Martial.    Selected  epigrams  of  Martial,    ed.  by  E.  Post.  cl908. 

Ginn  

Martin,  H.  N.  The  human  body;  rev.  by  E.  G.  Martin.  Holt. 
Martinez  de  la  Rosa.    La  conjuraci6n  de  Venecia  ano  de  1310; 

ed.  by  A.  L.  Owen  and  J.  T.  Lister.    cl917.  Sanborn 
Martinez  Sierra,  G.    Sol  de  La  Tarde.    cl921.    Published  in 

Madrid.    Liberia  General  de  Victoriano  Suarez,  Madrid, 

Spain  

Sueno  de  una  noche  de  Agosto;  ed.  by  M.  Gardner  and  A.  L. 

Owen.    cl926.    Holt  .   

Mathias,  M.  E.    The  beginnings  of  art  in  the  public  schools. 

cl924.  Scribner  

Maupassant,  G.  de.    Selections  from  Guy  de  Maupassant;  ed. 

by  A.  Schinz.    cl920.  Ginn  

Maxcy,  C.  L.,  ed.   Representative  narratives.   cl914.  Hough- 
ton   

McManis,  J.  T.    The  study  of  the  behavior  of  an  individual 

child.    cl916.    Warwick  &  York  

McMillan,    M.      The    nursery    school.     Reprinted  1921. 

Dutton  

McMurry,  C.  A.    Special  method  in  arithmetic.    Macmillan  . 
Special  method  in  elementary  science  for  the  common  school. 

Macmillan  

Special  method  in  history.  Macmillan  ..... 
McPherson,  W.,  and  Henderson,  W.  E.    A  course  in  general 

chemistry.    cl927.  Ginn  

Laboratory  manual  to  accompany  a  course  in  general  chemistry. 

cl921.  Ginn  

Mead,  W.  E.    Selections  from  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  Morte 

d'Arthur.  Ginn  

Merimee,  P.    Carmen  and  other  stories,    ed.  by  E.  Manley. 

cl919.  Ginn  

Michaelis  and  Passy.    Dictionnaire  phonetique  de  la  langue 

Francaise.    Carl  Meyer  

Michaud,   R.,  ed.    Conteurs   francais   d'aujourd'hui.  cl923. 

Heath  

Miller,  G.  J.,  and  Parkins,  A.  E.    Geography  of  North  America. 

cl928.  Wiley  

Moffett,  E.,  ed.    Lectures  historiques.    (1610-1815.)  Heath. 

(Heath's  modern  language  series.)  


*  Six  to  ten  copies,  net  72  cents  each;  eleven  to  nineteen  copies,  net  66 1  cents  each;  twenty 
more  copies,  net  64  cents  each. 
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Moore,  A.  E.    The  primary  school.    cl925.  Houghton 

Morley,  S.  G.    Spanish  ballads.    cl911.    Holt  . 

Morton,  R.  L.    Teaching  arithmetic  in  the  primary 

cl927.  Silver  

Teaching  arithmetic  in  the  intermediate  grades.    cl927.  Silver. 

Mossman,  L.  C.    Teaching  and  learning  in  the  elementary  school 
cl929.  Houghton  

Musset,  A.  de.    Trois  comedies;  ed.  by  K.  McKenzie.  cl901. 
Heath  

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.    Twentv-nrst  year- 
book.   Parts  I  and  II.    cl922.    Public  School 

Neilson,  W.  A.,  ed.    The  chief  Elizabethan  dramatists  (exclud- 
ing Shakespeare).    cl911.  Houghton  

Essentials  of  poetry.    cl912.  Houghton  

Newman,  J.  H.    University  subjects;  ed.  by  A.  L.  F.  Snell. 
Houghton.    [Riverside  literature  series.]  

Nutter,  C.  R.,  Hersey,  F.  W.  C,  and  Greenough,  C.  Specimens 
of  prose  composition.  Ginn  

Odell,  C.  W.    Educational  statistics.    cl925.  Century 

Traditional  examinations  and  new-type  tests.  cl928.  Cen- 
tury  

Osgood,  E.  G.,  ed.    Selections  from  the  works  of  Samuel  Johnson. 
Holt  

O'Shea,  J.  A.    Festival  songs  for  elementary  schools.    Sel.  by  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Music.    School  Committee  of  the 

City  of  Boston  

Festival  songs  for  high  and  Latin  schools.  Sel.  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Music.  School  Committee  of  the  City  of 
Boston  

Palacio  Valdes,  A.    Jose;  ed.  by  F.  J.  A.  Davidson.  cl900. 
Heath  

Palmer,  A.  N.    Palmer  method  of  business  writing.  Business 
and  high  school  ed.    Palmer  Co  

Palmer,  G.  H.    Odyssey  of  Homer.    Houghton.  [Riverside 

literature  series,  no.  180.]  

Self-cultivation  in  English.  Houghton  

Palmer,  L.  A.    Play  life  in  the  first  eight  years.    cl916.    Ginn  . 

Parker,  S.  C.  General  methods  of  teaching  in  elementarv  schools. 
cl922.    rev.    Ginn      .      .      .      .  . 
Type  of  elementary  teaching  and  learning.    cl923.  Ginn 

Parker,  S.  C,  and  Temple,  A.    Unified  kindergarten  and  first- 
grade  teaching.    cl925.  Ginn  

Pattee,  F.  L.,  ed.    Century  readings  for  a  course  in  American 
literature.    cl926.  Century  

Paulu,   E.   M.    Diagnostic   testing   and  remedial  teaching. 
cl924.    Heath   .  . 

Pechstein,  L.  A.,  and  Jenkins,  F.    Psychology  of  the  kinder- 
garten-primary child.    cl927.    Houghton  .... 

Pennell,  M.  E.,  and  Cusack,  A.  M.    How  to  teach  reading. 
cl924.    Houghton   ... 

Perry,  A.  C.    The  management  of  a  city  school.  Macmillan 

Perry,  B.    A  study  of  poetry.    cl920.  "  Houghton 
A  study  of  prose  fiction.    cl920.    rev.    Houghton  . 

Pieper,  C.  J.,  and  Beauchamp,  W.  L.    Everyday  problems  in 
science.    cl925.  Scott  
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Plautus,  T.  M.    The  captives  and  trinummus  of  Plautus;  ed. 

by  E.  P.  Morris.    cl898.  Ginn  

The  menaechmi  of  Plautus;   ed.  by  H.  N.  Fowler.  cl889. 

Sanborn   

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America.    The  nor- 
mal course  in  play.    cl925.    rev.    Barnes  .... 
Pliny.    Selected  letters  of  Pliny;  ed.  by  J.  H.  Westcott.  cl898. 

Allyn  

Pressey,  S.  L.,  and  Pressey,  L.  C.    Introduction  to  the  use  of 

standard  tests.    cl922.    World  Bk  

Pyle,  W.  L.,  ed.    Manual  of  personal  hygiene.    Saunders  . 
Quiller=Couch,  A.    On  the  art  of  writing.    cl916.  Putnam 
Racine,  J.    Les  Plaideurs;   ed.  bv  C.  H.  C.  Wright.  cl906. 

Heath  

Reisner,  E.  H.    Nationalism  and  education  since  1789.  cl922. 

Macmillan  

Remy,  A.,  ed.    Spanish  composition.    cl908.    Heath  . 

Riggs,  A.  F.    Just  nerves.    cl922.    Houghton  .... 

Rogers,  C.  K.    English  diction,  Part  I  —  The  voice  in  speech. 

Clara  K.  Rogers,  309  Beacon  St.,  Boston  .      .      .  . 
Rowe,  S.  H.    Physical  nature  of  the  child,    rev.  Macmillan 
Saint=Pierre,  B.  de.    Paul  et  Virginie;  ed.  by  O.  Kuhns.  cl897. 

Holt  

Salisbury,  R.  D.,  Barrows,  H.  H.,  and  Tower,  W.  S.  Elements 

of  geography.  Holt  

Sand,  G.    La  Mare  au  Diable;  ed.  by  F.  C.  De  Sumichrast. 

cl892.    Heath  _  

Sargent,  W.  The  enjoyment  and  use  of  color.  cl923.  Scribner. 
Sargent,  W.,  and  Miller,  E.  E.    How  children  learn  to  draw. 

cl916.  Ginn  

Schinz,  A.,  and  King,  H.  M.    Seventeenth  century  French  read- 
ing.   cl915.  Holt  

Schubert,  F.    The  Omnipotence.    Boston  Music  Co. 
Scott,  Sir  W.    Quentin  Durward.    cl917.    Merrill  . 
Scribe,  E.    La  Camaraderie.    cl920.  Allyn 
Seward,  S.  S.,  ed.    Narrative  and  lyric  poems.  Holt 
Shakespeare,  W.    As  you  like  it;  ed.  by  R.  G.  White.  Hough- 
ton.   [Riverside  literature  series,  No.  93.]  .... 
King   Henry  the   fifth;    ed.  by  R.  G.  White.  Houghton. 

[Riverside  literature  series,  No.  163.]  

King  Lear;   ed.  by  W.  A.  Neilson.    Houghton.  [Riverside 

literature  series,  No.  184.]  

The  Tempest;  ed.  by  R.  G.  White  and  E.  E.  Hale.  Houghton. 

[Riverside  literature  series,  No.  154.]  

Shepherd,  W.  R.    Historical  atlas  (revised  1921).    Holt  . 
Sheridan,  B.  M.    Speaking  and  writing  English  manual  for 

teachers.    cl928.    rev.  Sanborn  

Sheridan,  R.  B.    School  for  scandal;  ed.  by  H.  H.  Webster. 

C1917.  Houghton  

The  rivals.    cl910.  Houghton  

The  rivals  (with  Oliver  Goldsmith's  "She  stoops  to  conquer"); 

ed.  bv  M.  A.  Bessey.    cl925.  Merrill  

Siceloff,  "L.  P.,  Wentworth,  G.,  and  Smith,  D.  E.  Analytic 

geometry,  brief  course.    cl922.  Ginn  


*  Special  prices  to  schools:  single  copies,  SI  each;  ten  to  fifty  copies.  85  cents  each;  fifty  or 
more  copies,  75  cents  each,  expressage  extra.  Discounts  can  only  be  made  when  orders  are 
sent  direct  to  Miss  Rogers. 

t  Paper.  t  Cloth.  §  Linen. 
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Simpson,  M.  E.    Supervised  study  in  American  history.  cl918. 

Macmillan  

Skinner,  E.  B.    College  algebra.    cl917.  Macmillan 
Slater,  J.  R.    Freshman  rhetoric.    cl922.  Heath 
Smith,  A.  W.  Elements  of  physics;  second  ed.  cl927.  McGraw. 
Smith,  D.  E.    History  of  mathematics,  Vol.  I.    cl923.    Ginn  . 

Teaching  of  arithmetic,    rev.  Ginn  

Smith,    E.    E.    Teaching    geography    by    problems.  cl921. 

Doubleday  

Smith,  J.  R.    Commerce  and  industry.    cl920.    rev.    Holt  . 

Industrial  and  commercial  geography.    cl925.  Holt 
Snedden,  D.    Educational  applications  of  sociology.  cl924. 

(Rev.  of  Xos.  Ill  and  IV  of  the  writer's  educational  sociology.) 

Century  

Snyder,  H.    Human  foods.  Macmillan  

Spenser,  E.    The  Faerie  Queene,  Book  1;  ed.  by  M.  H.  Shack- 
ford.    Houghton.    [Riverside  literature  series,  no.  160.] 
Stamper,  A.  W.    Text-book  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic. 

Am.  Bk  

Stone,  C.  R.  Silent  and  oral  reading,  rev.  cl92G.  Houghton, 
Strayer,  G.  D.,  and  Norsworthy,  N.    How  to  teach.  cl917. 

Macmillan   . 

Suzzallo,  H.    Teaching  of  primary  arithmetic.  Houghcon 
Tacitus,  C.    Dialogues  de  Oratoribus;  ed.  by  C.  E.  Bennett. 

cl 894.  Ginn  

The  annals.  Books  I-VI.  ed.  by  W.  F.  Allen.  cl890.  Ginn, 
The  histories  of  Tacitus.    Books  I  and  II;  ed.  by  F.  G.  Moore. 

cl910.  Macmillan  

The  life  of  Agricola  and  the  Germania;  ed.  by  W.  F.  Allen. 

rev.  by  K.  Allen  and  G.  L.  Hendrickson.    cl913.  Ginn 
Tarr,  R.  S.,  and  von  Engeln,  O.  D.    New  physical  geography. 

cl926.    rev.  Macmillan  

Tellez,  G.    Don  Gil  de  las  Calzas  Verdes;  ed.  by  B.  P.  Bourlan. 

cl901.  Holt  

Terence,  P.    P.  Terenti  Phormio;  ed.  by  H.  C.  Elmer.  cl895. 

Sanborn   

Terman,  L.  M.    Measurement  of  intelligence.    cl916.  Hough- 


ton 


The  hygiene  of  the  school  child.  Houghton  

The  intelligence  of  school  children.    cl919.    Houghton  . 
Thomas,  C.  S.    The  teaching  of  English  in  the  secondarv  school. 

cl917.  Houghton   

Thomas,  C.  S.,  Howe,  W.  D.,  and  O'Hair,  Z.    Composition  and 

rhetoric.  Longmans  

Thomas,  F.  W.    Principles  and  technique  of  teaching.  cl927. 

Houghton  ....   

Thomas,  L.  C,  and  Goldthwait,  J.  E.    Bodv  mechanics  and 

health.    cl922.  Houghton  

Thomas=Tindal,  E.  V.,  and  Myers,   J.  Du  V.    Junior  high 

school  life.    cl924.  Macmillan  

Thurber,  S.,  ed.    Precis  writing.    cl924.    Atlantic  Monthly 

Press  

Trafton,  G.  H.    Science  of  home  and  community.  cl919. 

Macmillan  

Tryon,  R.  M.    The  teaching  of  history  in  junior  and  senior  high 

schools.    cl921.  Ginn  


$1.12 
1.60 
1.312 
2.80 
3.00 
.96 


1.20 

1.376 

3.60 


2.20 
1.60 

.352 


.96 
1.60 


1.44 
1.08 

1.02 
1.65 

1.00 

1.20 

1.80 

.80 

1.20 

1.72 
1.92 
1.72 

1.72 

1.28 

1.60 

1.00 

1.60 

.675 

1.11 

1.11 
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Turpin,  E.  H.  L.  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers  in  the  Spec- 
tator. Merrill  

Tyler,  J.  M.    Growth  and  education.  Houghton 

Valera,  J.    Pepita  Jimenez;    ed.  by  G.  L.  Lincoln.  cl908. 

Heath  

Pepita  Jimenez,  El  Comendador  Mendoza  

Van  Roosbroeck,  G.  L.    An  anthology  of  modern  French 

poetry.    cl927.  Knopf  

Wentworth,  G.,  and  Smith,  D.  E.    Plane  and  solid  geometry  (also 

published  in  parts) .  Ginn  

Weston,  J.  L.,  ed.    Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight.  Scribner. 

[Arthurian  Romances  series.]  

Williams,  J.  F.    The  organization  and  administration  of  physical 

education.    cl922.  Macmillan  

Healthful  living.    cl927.    rev.  Macmillan 

Wilson,  H.  B.,  Kyte,  G.  C,  and  Lull,  H.  G.  Modern  methods 
in  teaching.    cl924.  Silver  

Winslow,  C.  E.  A.    Healthy  living.  Merrill  

Wood,  T.  D.,  ed.  Health  education.  Report  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee on  health  problems  in  education  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  and  the  American  Medical  Association,  1924. 

Woodrow,  H.    Brightness  and  dullness  in  children.  Lippincott. 

Woodworth,  R.  S.  Psvchologv,  a  studv  of  mental  life.  cl921. 
Holt        .      .      .      .      .      .  .;  

Young,  J.  W.  A.  Teaching  of  mathematics  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  Longmans  


BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL. 

Cornell,  W.B.,  and  MacDonald,  J.  H.  Fundamentals  of  business 
organization  and  management.    cl927.    Am.  Bk. 

Hagar,  H.  A.,  and  SoRelle,  R.  P.  Hagar:  Applied  business  Eng- 
lish. SoRelle:  Applied  business  correspondence.  cl924. 
(Bound  in  one  volume.)  Gregg  

McNamara,  E.  J.    Secretarial  training.    cl927.    Ronald  . 

Reigner,  C.  G.  Dictation  course  in  business  literature.  Book  1, 
with  vocabulary  in  B.  Pitman  and  Gregg  systems.  H.  M. 
Rowe  Co  

Rittenhouse,  C.  F.    Elements  of  accounts.    cl918.  McGraw. 

SoRelle,  R.  P.  Office  training  for  stenographers.  (Manual.) 
Gregg  ,  . 

Van  Tuyl,  G.  H.  New  complete  business  arithmetic.  cl924. 
Am.  Bk  


BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL. 

Adams,  C.  C.  An  elementary  commercial  geography.  Apple- 
ton  

Addison,  J.  The  de  Coverley  papers;  ed.  by  S.  Thurber. 
cl898.  Allyn  

Armitage,  M.  T.,  ed.  Laurel  glee  book  for  male  voices.  Birchard. 
Laurel  unison  book.    cl917.    Student's  rev.  ed.    Birchard  . 


SO.  28 
1.80 

.90 
1.125 


.92 

1.20 

.60 

1.60 
1.35 

1.23 
.80 


.75 
1.12 


2.00 
1.52 


1.29 


.75 
2.06 


1.05 
2.15 

.94 

1.11 


1.12 

.37 
.80 
.64 
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Ashmun,  M.,  ed.  Prose  literature  for  secondary  schools.  cl920. 
Houghton  

Avery,  R.  A.    Plane  geometry.    cl925.    Allyn  .... 

Bigelow,  A.  II.,  and  Arnold,  W.  A.  Elements  of  business  arith- 
metic. Macmillan  

Black,  X.  H.  Laboratory  experiments  in  practical  physics.  cl923. 
[To  accompany  the  revised  edition  of  Black  and  Davis' 
''Practical  physics.''  Macmillan  

Black,  X.  H.,  and  Davis,  H.  XT.  Practical  physics.  cl913. 
Macmillan  

Blackmore,  R.  D.  Lorna  Doone;  ed.  by  W.  P.  Trent  and 
W.  T.  Brestwer.    cl906.  Ginn  

Bocher,  M.,  and  Gaylord,  H.  D.    Trigonometry.    cl914.  Holt. 

Boston,  City  of.  The  building  law  of  the  city  of  Boston,  comp. 
by  C.  S.  Damrell.  1926.  City  of  Boston  Building  Depart- 
ment   

Breckenridge,  W.  E.,  Mersereau,  S.  F.,  and  Moore,  C.  F.  Shop 
problems  in  mathematics.    cl910.    Ginn  .... 

Brewer,  J.  M.    Oral  English.  Ginn  

Briggs,  H.  L.  Practical  bricklaying;  rev.  by  W.  Carver.  cl924. 
McGraw  

Brownlee,  R.  B.,  Fuller,  R.  W.,  Hancock,  W.  J.,  Sohon,  M.  D., 
and  Whitsit,  J.  E.    Elementarv  principles  of  chemistry. 

cl926.    rev.  Allyn  

Laboratory  exercises  to  accompany  "Elementary  principles  of 
chemistry."    rev.    cl928.  Allyn  

Buehler,  H.  G.    Practical  exercises  in  English.    Am.  Bk.  . 

Bullock,  C.  J.    The  elements  of  economics.  cl919.  rev.  Silver, 

Christman,  J.  M.    Shop  mathematics.    cl922.  Macmillan 

Coleridge,  S.  T.  Rime  of  the  ancient  mariner  and  other  poems. 
cl895.  Houghtonf  

Colvin,  F.  H.,  and  Stanley,  F.  A.  American  machinists'  hand- 
book.   cl928.  McGraw  

Coman,  K.  Industrial  history  of  the  United  States.  Mac- 
millan   

Consoliver,  E.  L.    Automotive  electricity.    cl92o.    McGraw  . 

Cooper,  J.  F.    The  last  of  the  Mohicans;  ed.  by  J.  C.  Wight. 
Heath  

Croft,  T.    Practical  electricity.  McGraw  

Wiring  for  light  and  power.    Fourth  ed.    cl924.    McGraw  . 

Dale,  R.  B.    Arithmetic  for  carpenters  and  builders.  cl915. 
Wiley  

Dana,  R.  H.,  Jr.  Two  vears  before  the  mast;  ed.  bv  A.  F. 
Westcott.    cl920.  Scott  

Daugherty,  J.  S.    Essentials  of  sheet  metal  work  and  pattern 

drafting.    cl918.    ill.    F.  J.  Drake  

Sheet  metal  pattern  drafting  and  shop  problems.  cl922. 
Manual  Arts  Press  

Davis,  R.,  and  Getchell,  F.  G.,  eds.  Stories  of  the  day's  work. 
C1921.    Ginn   .... 

Davis,  R.,  and  Lingham,  C.  H.  Business  English  and  correspond- 
ence. Ginn  


Cloth. 


t  With  Thomas  Campbell's  Lochiel's  Warning  and  other  poems. 
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Dawes,  C.  L.    A  course  in  electrical  engineering.    Vol.  1. 
cl927.  McGraw  

Industrial  electricity.    Part  II.    cl925.    McGraw  . 
Dibble,  S.  E.    Elements  of  plumbing.    cl918.    McGraw  . 

Dickens,  C.    Tale  of  two  cities.  Houghton  

Drinkwater,  J.    Abraham  Lincoln.    cl919.    Houghton  . 
Durell,  F.,  and  Arnold,  E.  E.    A  first  book  in  algebra.  cl927. 
Merrill  

A  second  book  in  algebra.    cl926.  Merrill  

New  plane  geometry.    cl924.  Merrill  

Dyke,  A.  L.    Supplement  to  Dyke's  automobile  and  gasoline 
engine  encyclopedia.    cl927.  Goodheart-WiUcox 

Edgerton,  E.  I.,  and  Carpenter,  P.  A.    A  first  course  in  algebra. 

cl923.    Allyn  ....   

A  second  course  in  algebra.    cl924.  Allyn  

Eliot,  G.    (pseud.)    Silas  Marner,   the  weaver  of  Raveloe. 
Heath  

Franklin,  B.    Autobiography.    cl89G.  Houghton 

French ,  T.  E.    A  manual  of  engineering  drawing  for  students  and 
draftsmen.    cl924.    rev.  McGraw    .  ... 

Gerrish,  C.  M.,  and  Cunningham,  M.    Practical  English  com- 
position.   cl912.  Heath  

Givens,  H.  C.    Reading  house  plans.    cl927.  Wiley 

Goldsmith,  O.    The  vicar  of  Wakefield;  ed.  by  D.  H.  Mont- 
gomery.   cl887.  Ginn  

Gorton,  F.  R.    A  high  school  course  in  phvsics.  Appleton 

Gray,  W.  B.,  and  Ball,  C.  B.    Plumbing.    cl919.    ill.  American 
Technical  Society  .      .  .  

Griffith,  I.  S.    Essentials  of  woodworking.    Manual  Arts  Press  . 

Hale,  J.  W.  L.  Practical  mechanics  and  allied  subjects.  McGraw. 

Halleck,  R.  P.,  and  Barbour,  E.  G.    Readings  from  literature. 
cl915.    Am.  Bk.  

Halstead,  F.    Architects'  and  builders'  reference  book.  cl927. 

Wiley  

Architectural  details.    cl927.  Wiley  

Hanson,  C.  L.   Two  years'  course  in  English  composition.  Ginn, 

Haskin,  F.  J.    American  government.  Lippincott 

Hawkins,  V.  D.    Applied  physics  for  secondary  schools.  Long- 
mans   

Hawthorne,  N.    Tanglewood  tales.    cl887.    Houghton  . 

Henry,  F.  S.    Printing  for  school  and  shop.    First  edition  cor- 
rected.   cl920.  Wiley  

Hermans,  M.  C.    Studies  in  grammar.    cl924.  Holt 

Heydrick,  B.  A.    Types  of  the  short  story.    cl913.  Scott 

Heydrick,  B.  A.,  ed.    Americans  all.    cl920.    Harcourt  . 

Hitchcock,  A.  M.    New  practice-book  in  English  composition. 

Holt  

High  school  English  book.    cl923.  Holt  

Junior  English  book.    cl920.    Holt     .  ... 
Rhetoric  and  the  studv  of  literature.    cl913.    Holt  . 

Hobbs,  G.  W.,  EUiot,  B'  G.,  and  Consoliver,  E.  L.    The  gasoline 
automobile.  McGraw  

Hodgdon,  D.  R.    Elementary  general  science.    cl922.  Hinds. 

Hoi  ton,  E.  E.    Shop  mathematics.    Taylor-Holden  Co. 
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Hough,  T.,  and  Sedgwick,  W.  T.  Elements  of  hygiene  and  sani- 
tation. (Being  Part  II  of  "The  Human  mechanism;  Its 
physiology  and  hj^giene  and  the  sanitation  of  its  surround- 
ings.")   cl918.    rev.  Ginn  

Hughes,  T.  Tom  Brown's  school  davs;  ed.  by  C.  S.  Thomas. 
cl908.    Maemillan      .      .      .  . 

Huntington,  E.  V.  Four  place  tables.  Unabridged  ed.  cl910. 
Houghton  

Huntington,  E.,  and  Cushing,  S.  W.  The  modern  business 
geography.    cl925.    World  Bk  

Hyde,  M.  A.,  ed.    Alodern  biography.    cl926.    Harcourt  . 

Infantry  drill  regulations,  United  States  army,  1911.    Applet  on. 

Irving,  W.  Sketch  book;  ed.  by  M.  E.  Litchfield.  Complete  ed. 
Ginn  

Kehl,  R.  J.  Oxy-acetylene  welding  practice.  cl920.  ill. 
American  Technical  Society       ....  . 

Lamb,  C.  and  M.    Tales  from  Shakespeare.    cl915.    ill.  Ginn. 

Laselle,  M.  A.    Short  stories  of  the  new  America.    cl919.  Holt. 

Laycock,  C.  and  Spofford,  A.  K.  Manual  of  argumentation. 
cl906.  Maemillan  

Levis,  E.  C.    Citizenship.    cl923.    Harcourt  .... 

Longfield,  E.  M.    Sheet  metal  drafting.    First  ed.  cl921 

Magruder,  F.  A.    American  government  in  1921.    Allyn  . 

Marden,  0.  S.    The  exceptional  employee.    Crowell  . 

Marsh,  H.  W.  Constructive  text  books  of  practical  mathematics. 
Vol.  4.    Technical  trigonometry.    cl914.    Wiley  . 

Marshall,  L.  C,  and  Lvon,  L.  S.  Our  economic  organization. 
cl921.    Maemillan  "  

Mikels,  R.  M.  R.,  ed.  Short  stories  for  English  courses.  cl920. 
Scribner  

Miller,  F.  R.    Progressive  problems  in  phvsics.    rev.    Heath  . 

Milne,  W.  J.,  and  Downey,  W.  F.    First  year  algebra.  cl924. 

Am.  Bk  

Second  course  in  algebra.  cl925 

Moreton,  D.  P.,  and  Hatch,  D. 
motor  car.    U.  P.  C.  Book  Co. 

Moulton,  L.  B.    Short  stories.    cl915.    Houghton  . 

Nida,  W.  L.    City,  State  and  Nation.  Maemillan 

Oxwelding  and  cutting.  Fifth  ed.  cl919.  Oxweld  Acetylene 
Co.         .      .      .      .  .  


Am.  Bk. 
S.  Electrical 


equipment  of 


Palmer,  C.  I.    Practical  mathematics.    Part  1.  (Arithmetic 

with  applications.)  McGraw  

Peters,  P.  B.  S.,  and  Pomeroy,  D.  A.    Commercial  law.  cl928. 

rev.    South- Western  Pub  

Phillips,  A.  W.,  and  Fisher,  I.    Logarithms  of  numbers.  cl896. 

Am.  Bk  

Red  way,  J.  W.    Geography,  commercial  and  industrial.  cl923. 

Scribner  

Rittenhouse,  J.  B.,  ed.    The  little  book  of  modern  verse.  cl917. 

Houghton  

Roosevelt,  T.    Roosevelt's  writings;    ed.  by  M.  G.  Fulton. 

cl920.  Maemillan  

Rouillion,  L.,  and  Ramsey,  C.  G.    Architectural  details.  cl924. 

Wiley  

Schwarzkopf,  E.  Plain  and  ornamental  forging.  cl9i6.  Wiley. 
Schweikert,  H.  C,  ed.    Short  stories.    cl925.    Harcourt  .  . 


$1.20 
.36 
.675 


1.568 
.90 
.416 

.576 


.85 
.60 
.60 


.60 
1.28 
1.92 
1.20 
1.40 

1.40 

1.26 


.80 
1.12 

.90 
.93 

2.80 
.448 
.90 


.35 
1.06 
1.05 

.30 
1.376 

.64 

.36 


2.40 
1.60 

.86 
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT    NO.  9. 


Boston  Trade  School. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Scott,  W.    Ivanhoe.    Ginn.    (Standard  English  classics.)  . 
Lady  of  the  lake;  ed.  by  G.  B.  Aiton.    cl926.  Allyn 
Quentin  Durward;  ed.  by  R.  W.  Bruere.    cl906.    Ginn  . 
The  talisman;  ed.  by  D.  Holbrook.    cl885.    Ginn  . 
Shakespeare,  W.    Merchant  of  Venice;  ed.  by  H.  L.  Withers. 

cl916.    Heath.    Arden  edition  

Sherman,  S.  P.,  ed.    A  book  of  short  stories.    Holt  . 
Slade,  S.,  and  Margolis,  L.    Mathematics  for  technical  and  voca- 
tional schools.    cl922.  Wiley  

Smith,  C.  F.    Practical  alternating  currents  and  alternating 
current  testing.    Tenth  ed.    Van  Nostrand  .... 
Smith,  J.  R.    Commerce  and  industry.    cl922.    rev.    Holt  . 
Smith,  L.  R.    Industrial  physics  —  heat.    cl924.  McGraw 

Industrial  physics — mechanics.  cl922.  McGraw  .  .  . 
Smith,  R.  H.    Text-book  of  advanced  machine  work.  Industrial 

Education  Book  Co.  .   

Speare,  M.  E.,  and  Norris,  W.  B.    Vital  forces  in  current  events. 

cl920.  Ginn  

Staples,  Z.  C,  and  York,  G.  M.    Factors  of  economic  geography. 

cl928.    South-Western  Pub  

Stevenson,  R.  L.    Kidnapped.  Macmillan  

Treasure  island;  ed.  by  S.  P.  Sherman.    cl911.  Holt 
Tanner,  W.  M.    Composition  and  rhetoric.    cl922.  Ginn 
Teter,  G.  E.,  ed.    One  hundred  narrative  poems.    cl918.  Scott, 
Thackeray,  W.  M.    The  history  of  Henry  Esmond,  Esq.,  ed.  by 
H.  B.  Moore.    cl924.    Ginn     .      .  .... 

Thompson,  C.  M.    History  of  the  United  States:  political, 
industrial,  social.    cl922.    rev.    Sanborn  .... 

Timbie,  W.  H.    Elements  of  electricity  for  technical  students. 

Wiley  

The  essentials  of  electricity.  Wiley  

Timbie,  W.  H.,  and  Higbie,  H.  H.    Alternating  current  electricity 
and  its  application  to  industry.    First  course.    Wiley  . 
Essentials  of  alternating  currents.    First  ed.  Wiley 
Tolman,  W.  H.,  and  Guthrie,  A.  W.    Hygiene  for  the  worker; 
ed.  by  C.  W.  Crampton.     Am.  Bk.     [Crampton's  hygiene 

series.]  

Tower,  S.  F.,  and  Lunt,  J.  R.    Science  of  common  things.  cl922. 

Heath  

Untermeyer,  L.    Yesterday  and  today.    cl926.  Harcourt 
Vanderwalker,  F.  N.    Estimates,  costs  and  profits.  cl917. 

rev.  Drake  

Interior  wall  decoration.    cl924.  Drake  

The  mixing  of  colors  and  paints.    cl924.  Drake 
Vanderwalker,  F.  N.,  ed.    Painting  and  decorating.    Second  ed. 
cl922.    rev.    International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  United  States  and  Canada  . 
Varner,  W.  R.,  and  Smith,  F.  C.    Laboratory  manual  for  auto- 
motive electricity.    cl926.  Wiley  

Webster,  N.    Elementary  school  dictionary.    cl925.    ill.  Am. 

Bk   

Secondary  school  dictionary,  without  index.    Am.  Bk. 
Wentworth,  G.,  and  Smith,  D.  E.    Plane  trigonometry  and 

tables.    cl914.  Ginn  

Vocational  algebra.  Ginn  


*  Ten  or  more  copies. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 
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Boston  Trade  School. 


Approximate 
Price. 


rev. 


Wheeler,  J.  L.    Grammar  at  work.    cl928.    Allyn  . 
Whitbeck,  R.  H.    Industrial  geography.    cl929.    Am.  Bk. 
Winslow,  C.  E.  A.    Healthy  living.  Merrill. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Woolley,  E.  C.     Handbook  of  compositions.  cl920. 

Heath  

Wright,  J.  C.    Automotive  repair.  Wiley. 

Vol.  1.  cl921  

Vol.2.  cl922   

Wright,  J.  C,  and  Smith,  F.  C.    Automotive  construction  and 
operation.    cl924.  Wiley  


TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Armitage,    M.    T.,    ed.     Laurel   songs.     Student's  edition 

Birchard  .  .   

Bemis,  K.  I.,  Holtz,  M.  E.,  and  Smith,  H.  L.    The  patriotic 

reader  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  junior  high  schools. 

Houghton  

Bussey,  G.  D.    A  manual  of  personal  hygiene  Ginn 
Campbell,  M.  M.    Workaday  arithmetic.    cl924.    Century  . 
Center,  S.  S.    Workaday  English.    cl923.    Centurv  . 
Cook,  H.  W.    Our  poets  of  today.    cl923.  Dodd 
Davis,   N.   S.    Applied   arithmetic  for   girls.    cl928.  Bruce 

Pub.  

Davis,  R.,  and  Getchell,  F.  G.,  eds.    Stories  of  the  day's  work. 

cl921.  Ginn  

Dyer,  E.    Textile  fabrics.    cl923.  Houghton 

Egan,  J.  B.,  and  Patton,  L.  M.    Citizenship  in  Boston.  cl925. 

ill.  Winston  

Franklin,  B.    The  autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin;  ed. 

by  O.  S.  Coad.    cl927.  Macmillan  

Gardner,  M.  L.,  and  Murtland,  C.    Industrial  arithmetic  for 

vocational  schools.    cl910.    rev.    Heath  .... 
Gowin ,  E.  B.,  Wheatley,  W.  A.,  and  Brewer,  J.  M.  Occupations. 

C1923.    rev.  Ginn  

Hagar,  H.  A.,  and  SoRelle,  R.  P.    Applied  business  punctuation 

and  applied  business  correspondence.    Gregg  .... 
Harris,  J.  W.,  and  Lacey,  E.  V.    Everyday  foods.  cl927. 

Houghton  

Jenks,  J.  W.,  and  Smith,  R.  D.    We  and  our  government. 

cl922.    Am.  Viewpoint  Soc  

Johnson,  J.  F.    We  and  our  work.    cl923.    Am.  Viewpoint 

Soc.  .  

Kiggen,  H.  J.    Practical  business  arithmetic.    cl922.  Mac- 
millan   

Kirk,  J.  G.,  and  Waesche,  M.  A.    Junior  training  for  modern 

business  and  accompanying  business  forms.  Winston. 
Junior  training  for  modern  business.    cl925  .... 
Business  forms: 

Part  I,  Informational  

Part  II,  Vocational      .  .  

Manly,  J.  M.,  and  Rickert,  E.    The  writer's  index  of  good  form 

and  good  English.    cl923.  Holt  
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SCHOOL  DOCUMENT  NO.  9. 


Trade  School  for  Girls. 


Approximate 
Price. 


McQowan,  E.  B.,  and  Waite,  C.  A.    Textiles  and  clothing. 

cl919.  Macmillan  

Neely,  R.  R.,  and  Killius,  J.    Modern  applied  arithmetic.    cl921 . 

Blakiston  

Nichols,  F.  G.    Junior  business  training,  and  accompanying 
outfit.    cl923.    Am.  Bk. 

Junior  business  training  

Outfit: 

Complete  .   

Parti  

Part  II  

Opdycke,  J.  B.    Working  composition.    Heath  .... 
Page,  C.  H.,  ed.    The  chief  American  poets.    cl905.  Houghton, 
Pope,  A.  E.    A  text  book  of  simple  nursing  procedure.  cl921. 

Putnam  

Small,  C.  P.    How  to  know  textiles.    cl925.    Ginn  . 
Stevenson,  B.  E.,  ed.    Home  book  of  verse  for  young  folks. 

C1915.    Holt  .   

Taylor,  C.  R.,  and  Morss,  L.  K.    Vital  English.    First  book, 

elementary  composition.    cl919.    F.  M.  Ambrose 
Walsh,  J.  H.,  and  Suzzallo,  H.    Business  and  industrial  practice. 

Walsh-Suzzallo  arithmetics.    Book  3.  Heath 
Williams,  M.  F.,  and  Fisher,  K.  R.    Elements  of  the  theory  and 

practice  of  cookery.  Macmillan  

Wilson,  L.  L.  WT.,  ed.    Everyday  manners.    cl922.    ill.  Mac- 
millan   


CONTINUATION  SCHOOL. 

Bigelow,  A.  H.,  and  Arnold,  W.  A.    Elements  of  business  arith- 
metic.   cl911.  Macmillan  

Christman,  J.  M.    Shop  mathematics.    cl922.  Macmillan 

Daugherty,  J.  S.    Essentials  of  sheet  metal  work  and  pattern 

drafting.    cl918.    ill.    F.  J.  Drake  

Sheet  metal  pattern  drafting  and  shop  problems.  cl922. 
Manual  Arts  Press  

Dooley,  W.  H.    Manual  of  shoemaking.    Little  . 

Duffield,  D.  W.    Progressive  indexing  and  filing  for  schools. 
c!924.    Library  Bureau  

Fritz,  R.  L.,  and  Eldridge,  E.  H.    Essentials  of  expert  type- 
writing.   Am.  Bk.  

Gardner,  M.  L.,  and  Murtland,  C.    Industrial  arithmetic  for 
vocational  schools.    cl910.    rev.    Heath  .... 

Greer,  C.  C.    School  and  home  cooking.    cl925.    Allyn  . 

Harris,  J.  W.,  and  Lacey,  E.  V.    Everyday  foods.  cl927. 
Houghton  

Henry,  F.  S.    Printing  for  school  and  shop.    cl917.  Wiley 

Kiggen,  H.  J.    Practical  business  arithmetic.    cl922.  Mac- 
millan   

Matthews,  M.  L.    Foods  and  cookery  and  the  care  of  the  house. 
cl921.  Little  

McGowan,  E.  B.,  and  Waite,  C.  A.    Textiles  and  clothing. 
Macmillan  .   

Neely,  R.  R.,  and  Killius,  J.    Modern  applied  arithmetic. 
cl921.    Blakiston.  .   

Norton,  H.  R.    A  textbook  on  retail  selling.  Ginn 


*  Paper. 


t  Board. 


AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 
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Continuation  School. 


Approximate 
Price. 


A  textbook  of  simple  nursing  procedure.  cl921, 


Pope,  A.  E. 
Putnam 

Silk,  its  origin,  culture  and  manufacture.    Corticelli  Silk  Mills, 

Florence,  Mass  

Whitehead,  H.    The  business  of  selling.    cl923.    Am.  Bk. 
Wi  1 1  ou gh b y ,  G .  A .    Practical  electricity  f  or  beginners  and  accom- 
panying lesson  sheets  in  elementary  electricity,  Series  B. 
Manual  Arts  Press. 

Practical  electricity  for  beginners.  cl921  

Lesson  sheets;  ed.  by  K.  G.  Smith.  cl923   

Winslow,  C.  E.  A.    Healthy  living.  Merrill. 

Book  1  

Book  2   

Woolman,  M  .S.,  and  McGowan,  E.  B.    Textiles.    A  hand  book 
for  the  student  and  the  consumer.  Macmillan 


DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

Houghton,  F.    The  first  lessons  in  English  for  foreigners  in 

evening  schools.    Am.  Bk  

Second  book  in  English  for  foreigners  in  evening  schools. 

Am.  Bk  

Moley,  R.,  and  Cook,  H.  F.  Lessons  in  democracy.  Macmillan, 
O'Toole,  R.  M.    Practical  English  for  new  Americans.    Heath  . 


$1,875 


.10 
1.05 


.75 
.3375 


64 
80 


1. 


.45 

.48 
.75 
.80 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


•a 

3 

d 
'a 

> 


ho  o> 

.9  S 


Approximate 
Price. 


D'Amicis,  E.    Cuore;  ed.  by  0.  Kuhns.  Holt 

Arbib=Costa,  A.    Italian  lessons.  Tocci 

Berlitz,  M.  D.    Metodo-Berlitz.    Berlitz  . 

Beshgeturian,  A.  Foreigners'  guide  to  English. 
World  Bk.  ......... 

Boas,  R.  P.,  and  L.  S.  Leading  facts  for  new  Ameri- 
cans.   cl923.    Am.  Bk  

Castle,  A.  W.  Reader  and  guide  for  new  Americans. 
cl923.  Macmillan. 

Book  1  

Book  2  

Chancellor,  W.  E.  Reading  and  language  lessons 
for  evening  school.    Am.  Bk  

Cohen,  D.  I.  The  gateway  to  English.  cl920.  Rand. 

Cunningham,  C.  J.  A  first  book  for  non-English 
speaking  people.  Heath  

Enenkel,  A.  A  new  dictionary  of  the  English  and  Ital- 
ian languages.    Schoenhof  Book  Co. 

Ewart,  J.  A.,  Field,  W.  S.,  and  Morrison,  A.  H.  A 
civil  service  manual.  Vols.  2  and  3.  Home  Cor- 
respondence School  


$0,896 
.60 
1.00 

1.088 

.54 

.75 
.90 

.30 
.80 

.58 

2.00 

1.00  ea. 
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Evening  Schools. 


bC 

H 


>. 
d 

.£  S 
— 


Approximate 
Price. 


Field,  W.  S.,  and  Coveney,  M.  E.    English  for  new 

Americans.  Silver  

Fritz,  R.  L.,  and  Eldridge,  E.H.    Essentials  of  expert 

typewriting.    Am.  Bk  

Goldberger,  H.  H.    America  for  coming  citizens. 

cl922.    ill.    Scribner  .  

English  for  coming  citizens.  Scribner 

Second  book  in  English  for  coming  citizens.  cl921. 

Scribner  

Hill,  M.,  and  Davis,  P.    Civics  for  new  Americans. 

Houghton  

Houghton,  F.    Second  book  in  English  for  foreigners 

in  evening  schools.    Am.  Bk  

The  first  lessons  in  English  for  foreigners  in  evening 

schools.    Am.  Bk.      .      .  .... 

Howard,  D.,  and  Brown,  S.  J.    The  United  States: 

its  history,  government,  and  institutions.  cl922. 

Applet  on  

Markowitz,  A.  J.,  and  Starr,  S.    Everyday  language 

lessons:    practical  English  for  new  Americans. 

Am.  Bk   ... 

Metheson,  M.  B.,  and  McCullough,  L.  Americani- 
zation primer.  Allyn  

Mintz,  F.  S.  The  new  American  citizen.  Macmillan. 
Moley,  R.,  and  Cook,  H.  F.    Lessons  in  democracy. 

Macmillan  

Moore,  A.  C.    A  second  book  for  non-English  speak- 
ing people.    Heath     .      .      .  . 
Nitchie,  E.  B.    Lip-reading:  principles  and  practice. 

Stokes  

O'Brien,  S.  R.    English  for  foreigners.  Houghton 

Book  1  

Book  2  

O'Toole,  R.  M.    Practical  English  for  new  Americans. 

First  series:  pupils'  lessons.  Heath 
Plass,  A.  A.    Civics  for  Americans  in  the  making. 

Heath  

Price,  I.    The  direct  method  of  teaching  English  to 

foreigners.    Noble      .      .      .      .  . 
Prior,  A.,  and  Ryan,  A.  I.    How  to  learn  English. 

A  reader  for  foreigners.  Macmillan 
Rittenhouse,  C.  F.    Elements  of  accounts.  McGraw. 
Sharpe,  M.  F.    A  first  reader  for  foreigners.    Am.  Bk. 
Wallach,  I.  R.    A  first  book  in  English  for  foreigners. 

Silver     .      .      .      .      .      .      .  .. 

A  second  book  in  English  for  foreigners.  Silver. 
Williams,  L.  L.,  and  Rogers,  F.  E.    Advanced  book- 
keeping and  banking,  with  accompanving  forms. 

Am.  Bk.  

New  introductive  bookkeeping.    Am.  Bk. 

Blanks  to  accompany  the  aboVe  .... 


X 

$0.84 

1.05 

X 

.80 

X 

1.00 

X 

.80 

X 

.992 

X 

.48 

X 

.45 

X 

1.20 

.45 

fiO 

X 

.75 

X 

.64 

X 

1.50 

fid 

.80 

X 

.80 

X 

.704 

X 

.57 

X 

.60 

X 

2.125 

X 

.45 

X 

.60 

X 

.68 

.80 

.90 

.75 

AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 
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HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 


Approximate 
Price. 


Acker,  L.  A.    Beginning  history  stories  for  children.  cl926. 

rev.  ill.  The  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Deaf  .... 
Aymar,  M.  C.    Little  players'  primer.    cl926.    ill.    M.  C. 

Aymar  

Bayne,  S.  F.,  and  Goldberger,  H.  H.    The  city  English  books. 

Merrill. 

Fifth  year.  cl922   

Sixth  year.  cl922   

Seventh  year.  cl923   

Eighth  year.    cl923       .  .  

Beattie,  G.  M.    The  story  of  America  for  young  Americans. 

cl917.    American  School  for  the  Deaf  

Crane,  J.  E.    Bits  of  historv.    cl890.    American  School  for  the 

Deaf  ...  . .   

Crocker,  G.  W.,  Jones,  M.  K.,  and  Pratt,  M.  E.  Language 
stories  and  drills.    Vermont  Printing  Co.,  Brattleboro. 

Book  1  

Manual  

Book  2  

Manual  '. 

Book  3.    cl922  .   

Hallock,  G.  T.,  and  Winslow,  C.  E.  A.    The  land  of  health. 

cl922.  Merrill  

Hammond,  I.  V.,  comp.    Story  readers.    American  School  for 
the  Deaf. 

No.  1.  cl893   

No.  2.    Printed  1915  

Hoyt,  F.  S.,  and  Peet,  H.  E.    First  year  in  number.  cl912. 

Houghton  

The  new  everyday  arithmetic.  Houghton. 

First  book.    Grade  III.  cl926   

Second  book.    Grade  IV.  cl927   

Third  book.    Grade  V.  cl927   

Ives,  M.  V.    Illustrated  phonics.    Longmans  .... 
Jenkins,  W.  G.    Talks  and  stories.    cl888.    American  School 

for  the  Deaf  

Kellogg,  J.  B.,  comp.    Stories  for  language  study.  cl896. 

American  School  for  the  Deaf  

McKeen,  F.    Stories  in  prose  and  rhyme  and  nature  lessons  for 

little  children.    cl922.    rev.    F.  McKeen,  Clarke  School  for 

the  Deaf  

Nichols,  W.  F.    New  graded  lessons  in  arithmetic.    Book  2. 

Laidlaw  Bros.  

Nitchie,  E.  B.    Lip-reading:  Principles  and  practice.  cl919. 

rev.  Stokes  

Richards,  F.  E.    Preparatory  lessons  in  English  for  little  deaf 

children.    cl918.    American  School  for  the  Deaf  . 
Slaught,  H.  E.,  and  Lennes,  N.  J.    Elementary  algebra.  Allyn. 
Story  Readers.    American  School  for  the  Deaf. 
No.  1  


No.  2  

Sweet,  C.  C.    First  lessons  in  English  for  the  deaf. 
School  for  the  Deaf. 

Book  1.    cl915.  rev  

Book  2.    c!916.  rev  


American 


*  For  six  copies.    $0.65  each  for  twelve  or  more. 
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Sweet,  C.  C,  continued. 

Book  3.    cl916.  rev  

Book  4.    cl917.  rev  

Teachers*  Association  of  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf.  First 
lessons  in  English  for  the  deaf.    Book  5.    cl918.  American 

School  for  the  Deaf  

Upham,  L.    Beginners'  book.    L.  Upham  

Language  drill  stories  for  third  year  classes.    Oral  Pub.  Co.  . 
The  question  book  for  second  year  classes.    L.  Upham  . 
What  people  do,  short  lessons  on  the  trades  and  occupations. 

L.  Upham  

Willoughby,  J.  E.    Written  exercises  on  direct  and  indirect  quo- 
tations.   American  School  for  the  Deaf  


MECHANIC  AND  PRACTICAL  ARTS  CLASSES. 

Colvin,  F.  H.,    and  Stanley,  F.  A.    Machine  shop  primer. 

Magrath  

Dopp,  K.  E.    Early  sea  people.  Rand  

Kittredge,  M.  H.    Practical  homemaking.    Century  . 
Leavitt,  F.  M.,  and  Brown,  E.    Elementary  social  science.  Mac- 

millan  .   

Shillig,  E.  E.     The  four  wonders —  cotton,  wool,  linen,  silk. 

Rand   

Stillwell,  K.  M.    The  second  printshop.    cl919.    Rand  . 
Timbie,  W.  H.    The  essentials  of  electricity.    cl913.    Wiley  . 


*  Practical  arts  classes  only. 
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Grades. 


Bouvier,  J.    Law  Dictionary.    2  vols.  West. 

Cabellero.  Diccionario  de  Modismos.  Zabala 
y  Maurin  

Calleja.    Diccionario     Manual  enciclopedico. 
Zabala  y  Maurin  

Crowell's  Dictionary  of  Business  and  Finance. 
cl923.  Crowell  

Edgren,  H.  An  Italian  and  English  dictionary. 
cl901.  Holt  

Enenkel,  A.  A  new  dictionary  of  the  English 
and  Italian  languages;  rev.  by  J.  McLaugh- 
lin.  Schoenhof  Book  Co  

Fowler,  H.  W.  and  F.  G.,  eds.  The  Concise 
Oxford  Dictionary.    1925.  Oxford 

Funk  &  Wagnalls.    The  College  Standard  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language;   ed.  by 
F.  H.  VizeteUy.    cl927.    Funk  . 
The  Desk  Standard  Dictionary.    cl926.  Funk. 
New  standard  dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage.   (Unabridged.)    Funk.  . 

Harper's  Dictionary  of  classical  literature  and 
antiquities;  ed.  by  H.  T.  Peck.    Am.  Bk.  . 

Harper's  Latin  lexicon.    Am.  Bk. 

Hatzfeld,  A.,  and  Darmesteter,  A.  Dictionnaire 
general  de  la  langue  francaise.  2  vols. 
(Through  Schoenhof  or  Reuschel). 

Heilprin,  A.  and  L.,  eds.  Lippincott's  Com- 
plete pronouncing  gazetteer  or  geographical 
dictionary  of  the  world.    Lippincott  . 

Hoare,  A.    Short  Italian  and  English  Dictionary. 

Macmillan  

Vol.  I  


Vol.11  

Lewis,  C.  T.  Latin  dictionary  for  schools.  Am. 
Bk  

Lewis,  W.  D.,  Canby,  H.  S.,  and  Brown,  T.  K.,  Jr., 
eds.  The  Winston  Simplified  Dictionary. 
Advanced  ed.    cl928.    ill.    Winston  . 

March ,  F.  A.  A  thesaurus  dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.    Historical  Publishing  Co.  . 

Melzi,  G.  B.  Dictionary:  English-Italian. 
Italian-English.    Schoenhof  Book  Co. 

Michaelis,  H.,  and  Passy,  P.  Dictionnaire  Pho- 
netique  de  Langue  Francaise.  1924.  Carl 
Meyer  

New  Century  Dictionary.  3  vols.  cl927.  Cen- 
tury   


X 

All  schools 
All  schools 

IX 

IX 

All  schools 
t 


All  schools 
All  schools 


All  schools 
All  schools 

Teachers 
College 


IX 


IX 
I§ 

All  schools 
All  schools 

IX 

All  schools 


*  Buckram.  t  Cloth  without  index.  J  Teachers  College. 

§  Boston  Trade,  Trade  S  hool  for  Girls,  Continuation  School. 
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Palgrave,  R.  H.  I.  Dictionary  of  Political 
Economy.  3  vols.  Limited,  1926.  Mac- 
millan  

Pequeno  larousse  ilustrado:  nuevo  diccionario 
enciclopedico,  publicado  bajo  la  direccion  de 
C.  Auge.  Adaptation  espanola  de  M.  de 
Toror  y  Gisbert.    Libreria  Larousse  . 

Petit  Larousse  illustre:  nouveau  dictionnaire  en- 
cyclopedique,  publie  sous  la  direction  de  C. 
Auge.    Librairie  Larousse  .... 

Pinloche,  A.  Pictorial  dictionary  of  the  French 
language.    cl923.  Heath 

Real  Academia.  Diccionario  de  la  Lengua 
Espanola.    1925  ed.    Schoenhof  . 

Skeat,  W.  W.  An  etymological  dictionary. 
Impression  of  1924.    Oxford  .... 

Smith,  W.    Classical  dictionary.    Am.  Bk. 

Smith,  W.,  and  Hall,  T.  D.  English-Latin  dic- 
tionary.   Am.  Bk  

Thomas,  J.  The  universal  pronouncing  diction- 
ary of  biography  and  mythology.  4th  ed. 
Lippincott  

Walker,  J.  The  rhyming  dictionary;  rev.  .by 
L.  H.  Dawson.    Dutton  .... 

Webster,  N.    Webster's  collegiate  dictionary. 

cl916.    ill.  Merriam  

Webster's  new  international  dictionary  of  the 
English  language;  ed.  by  W.  T.  Harris,  and 
F.  S.  Allen.    cl927.    Merriam.  . 

Trade  ed  

Reference  history  ed  

Secondary  school  dictionary.  cl925.  ill. 
(without  index).    Am.  Bk  

White,  J.  T.  A  Latin-English  dictionary  and  an 
English-Latin  dictionary,    no  cpt.    Ginn  . 

Worcester,  J.  E.  Quarto  unabridged  dictionary. 
Lippincott  

Yonge,  C.  D.    English-Greek  lexicon.    Am.  Bk. 


IX 

All  schools 

All  schools 

All  schools 

IX 

IX 
IX 

VII 

VII 
IX 
All  schools 


All  schools 
All  schools 


I 

IX 

All  schools 
All  schools 


$20.00  set. 

4.50 

3.60 
2.08 
9.001 
11.20 

4.50 

9.60 
1.60 
5.00;f  6.00* 


16.00* 
26.00|| 

1.65 

3.00 

8.60;J  7.; 
4.50 


*  Buckram.  |  Cloth  %  With  index.  §  Without  index. 

|  Fabrikoid  binding.  1  Half  leather. 
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Abbott,  J   104 

Acker,  L.  A   147 

Adams,  C.  C   138 

Adams,  E.  W.    See  Broome,  E.  C,  and  Adams,  E.  W   45 

Adams,  G.  M.    See  Carver,  T.  N.,  and  Adams,  G.  M   45 

Adams,  R.  M.   See  Freeland,  G.  E.,  Adams,  R.  M.,  and  Hall,  K.  H.  131 

Adams,  S.  W   12 

Adams,  T.  S.,  and  Sumner,  H.  L   48 

Addison,  J   138 

Addison,  J.,  and  Steele,  R.  B.  B . .  :   54-55 

Admire,  H.  F   116 

Aesop   12 

Aguilera,  F.    See  Whitman,  F.  W.,  and  Aguilera,  F   127 

Akin,F   10 

Alarcon,  P.  A.  de   124 

Alcott,  L.  M   12,  55 

Aldinger,  A.  K.    See  Andress,  J.  M.,  Aldinger,  A.  K.,  and  Goldberger, 

I.  H   121 

Aldredge,  E.  M.,  and  McKee,  J.  F   12 

Aldrich,  F.  D.,  and  Foster,  I.  L   88 

Aldrich,  T.  B   55 

Alexander,  G.,  and  Dewey,  J   109 

Allen,  B.  M.,  and  Phillips,  J.  L   107 

Allen,  F.    See  Taylor,  E.  H.,  and  Allen,  F   113 

Allen,  J.  H.,  and  Greenough,  J.  B   107 

Allen,  J.  L   55 

Allen,  N.  B   31,95 

Allen,  R.  F.,  and  Harvey,  E.  B   49 

See  also  Harvey,  E.  B.,  and  Allen,  R.  F   51 

Altrocchi,  B.    See  Wilkins,  E.  H.,  and  Altrocchi,  B   107 

Alvarez  Quintero,  S.  and  J   124,  128 

Alvord,  C.  P.,  and  Davis,  E.  M   7 

Alvord,  J.  C   124 

American  Institute  of  Architects   128 

D'Amicis,  E  ,  12,  106,  145 

Andersen,  H.  C   12 

Anderson,  C.  J.,  and  Davidson,  1   128 

See  also  Davidson,  I.,  and  Anderson,  C.  J   17 

Also  Brueckner,  L.  J.,  Anderson,  C.  J.,  Banting,  G.  O.,  and 

Merton,  E.  L   7,  109 

Anderson,  R.  F   7 

Anderson,  W.  L   116 

Anderson,  W.  L.,  Ross,  A.  W.,  and  Staples,  Z.  C   43 

Andrade,  M.  J.   See  Whittem,  A.  F.,  and  Andrade,  M.  J   127 

Andress,  J.  M   12 

Andress,  J.  M.  and  A.  T   38 

Andress,  J.  M.,  Aldinger,  A.  K.,  and  Goldberger,  I.  H   121 

Andress,  J.  M.,  and  Bragg,  M.  C   12,  128 

Andress,  J.  M.,  and  Evans,  W.  A   38,  121 

Andrews,  A.  E.    See  Newcomer,  A.  G.,  Andrews,  A.  E.,  and  Hall,  H.  J.  77 

Andrews,  J   13,  31 

Andrews,  M.  R.  S   55 

Anthony,  G.  C   122 
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Antin,  M   55 

Arbib-Costa,  A   145 

Arce,  G.  N.  de   128 

Armand,  E.  C   88 

Armentrout,  W.  D.    See  Frasier,  G.  W.,  and  Armentrout,  W.  D   131 

Armitage,  M.  T  39,  115,  138,  143 

Arnold,  E.  E.    See  Durrell,  F.,  and  Arnold,  E.  E   110,  140 

Arnold,  H   96 

Arnold,  M   55 

Arnold,  S.  L.,  Bonney,  E.  C,  and  Southworth,  E.  F   13 

Arnold,  T.  K   128 

Arnold,  W.  A.    See  Bigelow,  A.  H.,  and  Arnold,  W.  A  109,  139,  144 

Asensi,  J.  de   124 

Ashley,  R.  L  45,  100,  104 

Ashmun,  M   56,  139 

Atkinson,  W.  P   49 

At  wood,  G.  E   109 

Atwood,  W.  W.,  and  Thomas,  H.  G   31 

See  also  Frye,  A.  E.,  and  Atwood,  W.  W   33 

Augier,  E   128 

Augier,  E.,  and  Sandeau,  J   89 

Auslander,  J.,  and  Hill,  F.  E   128 

Austen,  J   56,128 

Avent,  J.  M   56 

Avery,  F.  L.    See  Van  Arsdale,  M.  M.,  Wilber,  D.  E.,  and  Avery,  F.  L. .  87 

Avery,  R.  A   139 

Avoli,  A   106 

Aymar,  M.  C   147 

Aza,  V.    See  Carrion,  M.  R.,  and  Aza,  V   129 

Azorin   124 

Azuola,  E   124 

Babb,  H.W   47 

Babbitt,  A.  B   122 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co   120 

Bacci,  V.,  and  Gotti,  A   106 

Bacon,  P.  V   96-97 

Badaire,  J   89 

Bagley,  W.  C   128 

See  also  Beard,  C.  A.,  and  Bagley,  W.  C   35,  100 

Also  Colvin,  S.  S.,  and  Bagley,  W.  C   130 

Bagster-Collins,  E.  W   97 

Bailey,  C.  S   13,35 

Bailey,  E.  H.  S   105 

Bailey,  E.  R.   See  Manly,  J.  M.,  Bailey,  E.  R.,  and  Rickert,  E.. . .  11,  52 

Bailey,  G.  A.   See  SmaUwood,  W.  M.,  Reveley,  I.  L.,  and  Bailey,  G.  A. .  119 

Bailey,  R.  R   13 

Baker,  C.  B.  and  E.  D   13 

Baker,  C.  M.,  and  Inglis,  A.  J   107 

Baker,  D.  L.    See  Fuller,  R.  W.,  Brownlee,  R.  B.,  and  Baker,  D.  L. .  .  123 

Baker,  E.  D.    See  Baker,  C.  B.  and  E.  D   13 

Baker,  F.  T.,  and  Thorndike,  A.  B   13,  56 

Baker,  F.  T.,  Thorndike,  A.  B.,  and  Batchelder,  M   13 

See  also  Dunn,  F.  W.,  Baker,  F.  T.,  and  Thorndike,  A.  H   18 

Baker,  G.  P..  and  Huntington,  H.  B   128 

Baker,  H.  B   109 

Baker,  R.  B   116 

Baldwin,  B.  T.,  and  Stecher,  L.  1   128 

Baldwin,  J   13,56 

Baldwin,  J.,  and  Bender,  I.  C   13,  56 
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Baldwin,  J.,  and  Levengood,  W.  W   14 

Baldwin,  R.  L.  See  Giddings,  T.  P.,  Earhart,  W.,  and  Baldwin,  R.  L.,  40,  115 
See  also  Giddings,  T.  P.,  Earhart,  W.,  Baldwin,  R.  L.,  and 

Newton,  E.  W..:   40 

Ball,  C.  B.    See  Gray,  W.  B.,  and  Ball,  C.  B   140 

Ball,  F.  K   49 

See  also  Blaisdell,  A.  F.,  and  Ball,  F.  K   35 

Ballard,  A.  W   89 

Ballard,  A.  W.,  and  Stewart,  CO   124 

See  also  Walter,  M.,  and  Ballard,  A.  W   95 

Ballou,  F.  W.    See  Mirick,  G.  A.,  Ballou,  F.  W.,  and  Tall,  L.  L   8 

Balzac,  H.  de  .*   128 

Bancroft,  J.  H   128 

Banting,  G.  O.    See  Brueckner,  L.  J.,  Anderson,  C.  J.,  Banting,  G.  O., 

and  Merton,  E.  L   7,  109 

Barber,  H.  C   109 

Barbour,  E.  G.    See  Halleck,  R.  P.,  and  Barbour,  E.  G   67,  140 

Barbour,  H.  B   14 

Barker,  F.  G   56 

Barnard,  J.  L.    See  King,  C.  L.,  and  Barnard,  J.  L   45 

Barnes,  C.  R.    See  Coulter,  J.  M.,  Barnes,  C.  R.,  and  Cowles,  H.  C   130 

Barney,  W.  S    89 

Barnum,  M.  D.    See  Johnston,  E.  L.,  and  Barnum,  M.  D   23 

Barr,  A.  S.,  and  Burton,  W.  H   128 

Barres,  M   128 

Barrie,  J.  M   14 

Barrows,  H.  H.,  and  Parker,  E.  P   32 

Barrows,  H.  H.,  Parker,  E.  P.  and  M.  T   32 

See  also  Salisbury,  R.  D.,  Barrows,  H.  H.,  and  Tower,  W.  S   136 

Barrows,  H.  R.    See  Payne,  E.  G.,  Barrows,  H.  R.,  and  Schmerber, 

L.  J   42 

Bartholomew,  W.  E.,  and  Hurlburt,  F   50 

See  also  Edgarton,  E.  I.,  and  Bartholomew,  W.  E   110 

Bartlett,  J.,  Creelman,  G.  W.,  Ewing,  C.  A.,  Rich,  E.  E.,  and 

Wilson,  G.  R   109 

Barton,  S.  M   128 

Bass,  F   35 

Batchelder,  M.    See  Baker,  F.  T.,  Thorndike,  A.  B.,  and  Batchelder,  M.  13 

Bate,  W.  G.,  and  Wilson,  E.  A   100 

Bates,  A   128 

Bates,  H   54 

Baumbach,  R   97 

Baumeister,  E.    See  Prout,  F.  J.,  Baumeister,  E.,  Mischler,  N.,  and 

Renner,  H   27 

Also  Prout,  F.  J.,  Baumeister,  E.,  and  Renner,  H.   27 

Baylor,  F.  C   56 

Bayne,  S.  F.,  and  Goldberger,  H.  H   147 

Bays,  A.  W   47 

Bazin,  R   89 

Bean,  F.  0   128 

Beard,  C.  A.,  and  Bagley,  W.  C   35,  100 

Beattie,  G.  M   147 

Beauchamp,  W.  L.   See  Pieper,  C.  J.,  and  Beauchamp,  W.  L.  120,  135 

Beebe,  K.    See  Perry,  F.  M.,  and  Beebe,  K   37 

Beebe,  M.  B   35 

Beeby,  D.  J.  and  D   35 

Belcher,  A.  W.    See  Johnson,  A.,  and  Belcher,  A.  W   Ill 

Bemis,  K.  I.,  Holtz,  M.  E.,  and  Smith,  H.  L   56, 143 

See  also  Deming,  N.  H.,  and  Bemis,  K.  1   63 

Benavente,  J   128 
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Bender,  I.  C   14 

See  also  Baldwin,  J.,  and  Bender,  I.  C   13,  56 

Also  Emerson,  H.  P.,  and  Bender,  I.  C   51 

Bennett,  C   107 

Bennett,  J   56 

Bennett,  J.  C.    See  Greer,  C.  C,  and  Bennett,  J.  C   120 

Benson,  C.  B.    See  McMurry,  F.  M.,  and  Benson,  C.  B   112 

Benton,  E.  J.    See  Bourne,  H.  E.,  and  Benton,  E.  J   35,  100 

Berge-Soler,  E.,  and  Hatheway,  J   124 

See  also  Hatheway,  J.,  and  Berg6-Soler,  E   125 

Bergen,  J.  Y.,  and  Davis,  B.  M   119 

Berlitz,  M.  D   145 

Bernbaura,  E   128 

Bertini,  E   106 

Beshgeturian,  A   145 

Beston,  H.  P   14 

Betts,  G.  H.    See  Emerson,  C.  P.,  and  Betts,  G.  H   38,  121 

Betz,  A.    See  Cowan,  E.  M.,  Betz,  A.,  and  Charters,  W.  W   10,  50 

Betz,  F.  and  G.  A   97 

Betz,  F   97 

Betz,  F.,  and  Price,  W.  R   97 

Betz,  W   109 

Bible,  Old  Testament  :   56-57 

Bierwirth,  H.  C   97 

Bigelow,  A.  H.,  and  Arnold,  W.  A  109,  139,  144 

Bigelow,  M.  A.,  and  Broadhurst,  J   38,  121 

Bigham,  M.  A   14 

Birchard,  C.  C,  &  Co   128 

Bird,  G.  E.,  and  Starling,  M   14 

Birge,  E.  B.    See  Chadwick,  G.  W.,  McConathy,  O.,  Birge,  E.  B.,  and 

Miessner,  W.  O   115 

Also  Parker,  H.,  McConathy,  O.,  Birge,  E.  B.;  and  Miessner,  W.  O.,  40,  116 

Also  McConathy,  O.,  Miessner,  W.  0.,  Birge,  E.  B.,  and  Bray,  M.  E.,  40 

Birmingham,  A.  I.,  and  Krapp,  G.  P   10 

Bishop,  A.  L.    See  Keller,  A.  G.,  and  Bishop,  A.  L   96 

Bissell,  W.  B.    See  Splawn,  W.  M.  W.,  and  Bissell,  W.  B   49 

Black,  J   116 

Black,  N.  H  119,  123,  139 

Black,  N.  H.,  and  Conant,  J.  B   119 

Black,  N.  H.,  and  Davis,  H.  N   123,  139 

Blackmore,  R.  D   57,  139 

Blaisdell,  A.  F   35 

Blaisdell,  A.  F.,  and  Ball,  F.  K   35 

Blaisdell,  E.  A   14 

Blaisdell,  E.  A.  and  M.  F   14 

Blaisdell,  M.  F   14 

See  ako  Blaisdell,  E.  A.  and  M.  F   14 

Blasco-Ibanez,  V   124,  128 

Blanchaud,  R.  de   89 

Bliss,  R.  P.    See  Hamilton,  S.,  Bliss,  R.  P.,  and  Kupfer,  L   Ill 

Blodgett,  F.  E.  and  A.  B   57 

Blow,  S.  E   128 

Bluthgen,  V   97 

Boardman,  L.  W   57 

Boas,  R.  P.  and  L.  S   145 

Boas,  R.  P.,  and  Hahn,  B.  M   57 

Boas,  R.  P.,  and  Smith,  E   50 

Bocher,  M„  and  Gaylord,  H.  D   109,  139 

Bodley,  G.  R.    See  Hayes,  I.  M.,  Gibson,  C.  S.,  and  Bodley,  G.  R.,  8 

Also  Hayes,  I.  M.,  Gibson,  C.  S.,  Bodley,  G.  R.,  and  Watson,  B.  M.,  8,  111 

Bogardus,  E.  S   128 

Bogardus,  F.  S.    See  Mace,  W.  H.,  and  Bogardus,  F.  S   102,  104 
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Boielle,  J   48 

Bok,  E.  W   57 

Bolenius,  E.  M   14,50 

Bolton,  S  *   57 

Bonner,  C.    See  Burgess,  T.  C,  and  Bonner,  C   100 

Bonney,  E.  C.    See  Arnold,  S.  L.,  Bonney,  E.  C,  Southworth,  E.  F. . .  13 

Bonser,  A.  E   15 

Bonser,  F.  G.,  Pickell,  F.  G.,  and  Smith,  J.  H   109 

Bordeaux,  H   128 

Bornier,  H.  de   129 

Boston,  City  of   139 

Boston  Word  list   10 

Boswell,  J   57 

Botsford,  H.  E.    See  Rice,  J.  E.,  and  Botsford,  H.E   118 

Botsford,  G.  W   103 

Bourne,  H.  E.,  and  Benton,  E.  J   35,  100 

Bouve,  P.  C   15,  57 

Bouvet,  J.  M   89 

Bouvier,  J   149 

Bowen,  B.  L   106,  129 

Bowen,  G.  O  '.   39 

Bowen,  W.  P.,  and  Mitchell,  E.  D   129 

Bowman,  C.  E.,  and  Percy,  A.  L   43 

Bowman,  1   32 

Boyce,  E.  M   15 

Bradbury,  R.H   119 

Bradley,  G.  G   129 

Brady,  M.  J.    See  Dyer,  F.  B.,  and  Brady,  M.J   18 

Bragg,  M.  C.    See  Andress,  J.  M.,  and  Bragg,  M.  C   12,  128 

Branom,  F.  K,  and  Ganey,  H.  M   32,95 

Branom,  M.  E.  and  F.  K   129 

Brawley,  B    129 

Bray,  M.  E.    See  McConathy,  O.,  Miessner,  W.  O.,  Birge,  E.  B., 

Bray,  M.  E   40 

Breasted,  J.  H   103 

Breckenridge,  W.  E.,  Merserau,  S.  F.,  and  Moore,  C.  F   122,  139 

Brenes-Mesen,  R.    See  Galland,  J.  S.,  and  Brenes-Mesen,  R   125 

Breslich,  E.  R   109 

Breton,  M.  de  los  Herreros   129 

Brewer,  J.  M   139 

See  also  Gowin,  E.  V.,  Wheatley,  W.  A.,  and  Brewer,  J.  M   45,  143 

Brewer,  J.  M.,  and  Hurlbut,  F   43 

Briggs,H.L   139 

Briggs,  T.  H   57 

Briggs,  T.  H.,  and  McKinney,  1   50 

Brigham,  A.  P.,  and  McFarlane,  C.  T  32,  95,  129 

Brittain,  H.  L.,  and  Harris,  J.  C   104 

Broadhurst,  J.    See  Bigelow,  M.  A.,  and  Broadhurst,  J   38, 121 

Brooks,  E   57 

Brooks,  E.  C   32 

Brooks,  E.  S. ... .   35 

Brooks,  H   7,  109 

Brooks,  S.  C.    See  Carroll,  C.  F.,  and  Brooks,  S.  C   16,  60 

Broome,  E.  C,  and  Adams,  E.  W   45 

Brown,  A.  F   15 

Brown,  E.    See  Leavitt,  F.  M.,  and  Brown,  E   148 

Brown,  E.  V   35 

See  also  Howe,  W.  D.,  Pritchard,  M.  T.,  and  Brown,  E.  V   22,  69 

Brown,  H.G   57 

Brown,  H.  H   48 

Brown,  J.,  Jr.,  and  Chapman,  D.  1   89 

Brown,  J.  C,  and  Coffman,  L.  D   129 
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Brown,  J.  C,  and  Eldredge,  A.  C   7,  109 

See  also  Wentworth,  G.,  Smith,  D.  E.,  and  Brown,  J.  C   114 

Brown,  K.  L   41 

Brown,  S.  J.    See  Howard,  D.,  and  Brown,  S.  J   146 

Brown,  T.  K.    See  Lewis,  W.  D.,  Canby,  H.  S.,  and  Brown,  T.  K   149 

Brown,  W.  H   129 

Browne,  F   15 

Browne,  W.  H.,  and  Haldeman,  S.  S   9 

Browning,  R   57-58 

Brownlee,  R.  B.,  Fuller,  R.  W.,  Hancock,  W.  J.,  and  Whitsit,  J.  E   119 

Brownlee,  R.  B.,  Fuller,  R.  W.,  Hancock,  W.  J.,  Sohon,  M.  D.,  and 

Whitsit,  J.  E  119-120,  139 

See  also  Fuller,  R.  W.,  Brownlee,  R.  B.,  and  Baker,  D.  L   123 

Bruce,  M.  S   89 

Brueckner,  L.  J.,  Anderson,  C.  J.,  Banting,  G.  O.,  and  Merton,  E.  L.  .  7,  109 

Bruner,  H.  B.    See  Huber,  M.  B.,  Bruner,  H.  B.,  and  Curry,  CM...  23,  69 

Bruno,  G   89 

Bryan,  E.  B   129 

Bryant,  L   39 

Bryant,  S.  C   15 

Bryant,  W.  C   58 

Bryce,  C.  T   15 

Bryce,  C.  T.,  and  Hardy,  R.  L   15 

Bryce,  C.  T.,  Hardy,  R.  L.,  and  Turpin,  E   15 

Bryce,  C.  T.,  and  Spaulding,  F.  E   10,  15 

See  also  Spaulding,  F.  E.,  and  Bryce,  C.  T   84 

Buceta,  E.,  and  Cornish,  B   124 

See  also  Hill,  J.  M.,  and  Buceta,  E   125 

Buchanan,  M.  A.,  and  Eransen-Swedelius,  B   129 

Buchheim,  C.  A   97 

Buckingham,  B.  R.,  and  Osburn,  W.  J   7,  109 

Buckley,  A.  B   120 

Buckwalter,  G   15 

Buehler,  H.  G   139 

Buffington,  B.  E.,  Weimer,  T.,  and  Jones,  R.  G   15 

Buhlig,  R   50 

Bulfinch,  T   116 

Bullard,  F.  L   15 

Bullen,  F.  T   58 

Bullock,  C.J   49,  139 

Bunyan,  J   58,  129 

Burch,  H.  R   49 

Burchill,  G.,  Ettinger,  W.  L.,  and  Shimer,  E.  D   15 

Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments   129 

Burgess,  N.  S   15 

Burgess,  T.  C,  and  Bonner,  C   100 

Burgess,  T.  W   16 

Burk,  E.  E.,  and  Smith,  C.  J   16 

Burke,  E   58 

Burke,  J.  E.    See  Wavle,  A.  S.,  and  Burke,  J.  E   30 

Burkett,  C.  W.,  Stevens,  F.  L.,  and  Hill,  D.  H   118 

Burleson,  D.  S   50 

Burnett,  F.  H   16 

Burney,  F   58 

Burnham,  S   35,  100 

Burnham,  W.  H   129 

Burns,  E.  E   123 

Burns,  R   59 

Burris,  M.  H.    See  Elson,  W.  H.,  and  Burris,  M.  H   64 

Burroughs,  J  41,  59,  119,  129 

Burroughs,  J.,  Warner,  C.  D.,  and  Thoreau,  H.  D   59 

Burt,  M.  E.,  and  Cable,  N.  B   16 
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Burt,  M.  E.,  and  Ragozin,  Z.  A   59 

Burton,  A.  H   16,35 

Burton,  W.  H.    See  Barr,  A.  S.,  and  Burton,  W.  H   128 

Bury,  J.  B   103 

Bussey,  G.  D  '.   121,  143 

Buswell,  G.  T.,  and  Wheeler,  W.  H   16 

See  also  Wheeler,  W.  H.,  and  Buswell,  G.  T   30 

Butler,  A.  M   105 

Butler,  M.  A   59 

Byron,  Lord   59-60 

Cabellero   149 

Cable,  N.  B.    See  Burt,  M.  E.,  and  Cable,  N.  B   16 

Caesar   107 

Cahill,  M.  F   47 

Calderon,  de  la  Barca   129 

Caldwell,  J.  S.    See  Ritchie,  J.  W.,  and  Caldwell,  J.  S   38,  122 

Caldwell,  O.  W.,  and  Eikenberry,  W.  L   120 

Caldwell,  O.  W.,  and  Meier,  W.  H.  D   120 

Call,  A.  D.    See  Fisher,  A.,  and  Call,  A.  D   11 

Calleja   149 

Camba,  J   124 

Camerlynck,  Mme.  and  G.  H   89 

Campe,  J.  H   97 

Campbell,  M.M   143 

Campbell,  W.  A.,  and  Hughes,  T.  H   109-110 

Canby,  H.  S.,  and  Opdycke,  J.  B   50 

See  also  Lewis,  W.  D.,  Canby,  H.  S.,  and  Brown,  T.  K   149 

Canneld,  W   16 

Cano,  J.    See  Hills,  E.  C,  and  Cano,  J   125 

Canty,  D.  J   115 

Capus,  M   89 

Cardon,  L.,  and  Weeks,  R.  A   89 

Carey,  A.    See  Horton,  E.,  and  Carey,  A   22 

Carhart,  G.  S.,  and  McGhee,  P.  A   60 

Carlton,  M.  M.  and  H.  F   101 

Carlyle,  T   60 

Carnahan,  D.  H   89 

Carnegie,  A   60 

Caroll,  M   16 

Carpenter,  F   9 

Carpenter,  F.  G   32,95 

Carpenter,  F.  G.  and  F   32,  38 

Carpenter,  F.  0   95 

Carpenter,  H.  A.,  and  Wood,  G.  C   120 

Carpenter,  P.  A.    See  Edgerton,  E.  I.,  and  Carpenter,  P.  A   110, 140 

Carrion,  M.  R.,  and  Aza,  V   129 

Carroll,  C.  F.,  and  Brooks,  S.  C   16,  60 

Carroll,  L   16,  60 

Carson  C.  L.    See  Rexfood,  F.  A.,  and  Carson,  C.  L   46 

Carson,  L.  C   129 

Carter,  M.  D.,  and  Malloy,  C   124 

Carver,  T.  N   49 

Carver,  T.  N.,  and  Adams,  G.  M   45 

Castillo,  C.,  and  Watson,  J.  C   124 

Castle,  A.  W   145 

Cather,  K.  D.    See  Jordan,  D.  S.,  and  Cather,  K.  D   96 

Catullus   129 

Centenary  Committee  of  the  English  High  School  Association   60 

Center,  S.  S   60,  143 

Cervantes,  M.  de   129 

Cestre,  C   48 
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Chadsey,  C.  E.,  Weinberg,  L.,  and  Miller,  C.  F   101 

Chadwick,  G.  W.,  McConathy,  O.,  Birge,  E.  B.,  and  Miessner,  W.  0 .  .  115 

Chalmers,  M.    See  Hague,  E.  F.,  and  Chalmers,  M   101 

Chamberlain,  E   60 

Chamberlain,  J.  F    32 

Chamberlain,  J.  F.  and  A.  H   32 

Chamberlin,  J.  E   16 

Chambers,  R.  W   16 

Chance,  L.  M   16 

Chancel,  J   89 

Chancellor,  W.  E   145 

Channing,  E   35,  101 

Chapman.    See  Jonson,  Chapman  and  Marston   133 

Chapman,  A.  B.    See  Hart,  A.  B.,  and  Chapman,  A.  B   104 

Chapman,  D.  I.    See  Brown,  J.,  Jr.,  and  Chapman,  D.I   89 

Chapman,  F.  M   41,  60 

Chapman,  L.  H   50 

Chapman,  P.  A.    See  Koren,  W.,  and  Chapman,  P.  A   91 

Chapuzet,  M.  L.,  and  Daniels,  W.  M   89 

Chardenal,  C.  A   89 

Charters,  W.  W.    See  Cowan,  E.  M.,  Betz,  A.,  and  Charters,  W.  \Y. ...  10,  50 

Chase,  S.  E.    See  Hosic,  J.  F.,  and  Chase,  S.  E   132 

Chaucer,  G   60,  129 

Cherubini,  E   32 

Chesnutt,  C.  W   16 

Chester,  C.  L.    See  Hall,  A.  B.,  and  Chester,  C.  L   96 

Chevalley,  A   129 

Cheyney,  E.  P   104 

Chiesa,  CD   16 

Child,  C.  G   129 

Chisholm,  G.  G   130 

Christman,  J.  M   139,  144 

Christie,  A.    See  Coe,  I.  and  D.,  and  Christie,  A   17 

Chubb,  P.    See  Mott,  S.  M.,  and  Chubb,  P   25 

Church,  A.  J   61 

Churchill,  W   61 

Cicero  107-108,  130 

Clark,  D.  L.    See  Holman,  M.,  Clark,  D.  L.,  and  Veit,  B   52 

Also  Jameson,  H.  L.,  Clark,  D.  L.,  and  Veit,  B   52 

Also  Knickerbocker,  E.  Van  D.,  Clark,  D.  L.,  and  Veit,  B   52 

Clark,  J.  R.    See  Schorling,  R.,  and  Clark,  J.  R   112 

Clark,  J.  R.,  and  Otis,  A.  S   110 

Clark,  J.  R.,  Otis,  A.  S.,  and  Hatton,  C   7 

Clark,  R.  B   130 

Clark,  T.  A   50 

Clark,  T.  M   105 

Clark,  V.  B   95 

Clarke,  G.  H   61 

Clarke,  R.  A   16 

Claxton,  P.  P.,  and  McGinniss,  J   50 

Clemens,  S   17,61 

Clement,  A.  G  •  119 

Clement,  A.  G.,  Collister,  M.  C,  and  Thurston,  E.  L   120 

Cleveland,  C.  J.  A.    See  McPheters,  G.  A.,  Cleveland,  C.  J.  A.,  and 

Jones,  S.  W   46 

Clewell,  C.  E   123 

Clifton,  E.  C.    See  McLaughlin,  J.,  and  Clifton,  E.  C   48 

Clippinger,  E.E   50 

Cloud,  A.  J   45 

Cobb,  B.  B.  and  E   17 

Cobb,  E   41 

Cockayne,  C.  A   61 
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Coe,  F.  E   17,  61 

Coe,  I.  andD.,  and  Christie,  A   17 

Coffman,  L.  D.    See  Brown,  J.  C,  and  Coffman,  L.  D   129 

Cohen,  D.I   145 

Cohen,  H.  L  .'   61,130 

Cohen,  J.  B   130 

Coleman,  B.  B.,  Uhl,  W.  L.,  and  Hosic,  J.  F   17 

Coleman,  W.  M   38 

Coleridge,  S.  T  61-62,  139 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board   47 

Collins,  G.  B.    See  Turner,  C.  E.,  and  Collins,  G.  B   38,  122 

Collister,  M.  C.    See  Clement,  A.  G.,  Collister,  M.  C,  and  Thurston, 

E.  L   120 

Collodi,  C   17 

Colon,  B.  D.    See  Juncos,  M.  F.,  and  Colon,  B.  D   125 

Colvin,  F.  H.,  and  Stanley,  F.  A  122,  139,  148 

Colvin,  S.  S  :   130 

Colvin,  S.  S.,  and  Bagley,  W.  C   130 

Coman,  K   101,  139 

Comfort,  W.  W   89 

Conant,  J.  B.    See  Black,  N.  H.,  and  Conant,  J.  B   119 

Condon,  R.J   17 

Condon,  V.  E   124 

Congdon,  C.  H   39 

Congdon,  R.  T.    See  Scott,  Z.  E.,  Congdon,  R.  T.,  Peet,  H.  E.,  and 

Frazee,  L   11,  53 

Conley,  E   105 

Connell,  F.  M   62 

Conrad,  J   130 

Consoliver,  E.  L   139 

Consoliver,  E.  L.    See  Hobbs,  G.  W.,  Elliott,  G.  B.,  and  Consoliver, 

E.  L   140 

Cook,  A.  S.,  and  Tinker,  C.  B   130 

Cook,  F.  W   45 

Cook,  H.  F.    See  Moley,  R.,  and  Cook,  H.  F   145,  146 

Cook,  H.  W   130,  143 

Cook,  L.  B   50 

Cooley,  A.  M.    See  Kinne,  H.,  and  Cooley,  A.  M   105 

Cooley,  A.  W   130 

Cooper,  A.  C   62 

See  also  Wood,  W.  C,  Cooper,  A.  C,  and  Rice,  F.  A   88 

Cooper,  J.  F   62,  139 

Corneille,  P   89,  130 

Cornell,  W.  B.,  and  MacDonald,  J.  H   114,  138 

Cornish,  B.    See  Buceta,  E.,  and  Cornish,  B   124 

Cornish,  H.  R.    See  Corson,  D.  B.,  and  Cornish,  H.  R   35 

Cornman,  O.  P.,  and  Gerson,  O   130 

Corostiza,  M.  E.  de   124 

Corson,  D.  B.,  and  Cornish,  H.  R   35 

Cotner,  E.  P.    See  Riddlesbarger,  A.,  and  Cotner,  E.  P   53 

Cotton,  F.  A.    See  Fisher,  M.  L.,  and  Cotton,  F.  A   118 

Coulomb,  C.  A.,  McKinley,  A.  E.,  and  White,  H   101 

Coulter,  J.  M.,  Barnes,  C.  R.,  and  Cowles,  H.  C   130 

Courtis,  S.  A.    See  Smith,  N.  B.,  and  Courtis,  S.  A   28 

Coveney,  M.  E.    See  Field,  W.  S.,  and  Coveney,  M.  E   10,  146 

Cowan,  E.  M.,  Betz,  A.,  and  Charters,  W.  W   10,  50 

Cowles,  H.  C.   See  Coulter,  J.  M.,  Barnes,  C.  R.,  and  Cowles,  H.  C. . .  130 

Cox,  P.  W.  L.    See  Lyman,  R.  L.,  and  Cox,  P.  W.  L   134 

Cox,  R.  F.    See  Leonard,  S.  A.,  and  Cox,  R.  F   52 

Craig,  A.  E   50 

Craig,  G.  W.   See  Fritz,  R.  L.,  Eldridge,  E.  H.,  and  Craig,  G.  W   117 

Crane,  J.  E   147 
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Crane,  W.  I.,  and  Wheeler,  W.  H   17,  62 

See  also  Wheeler,  W.  H.,  and  Crane,  W.  1   30,  88 

Crawford,  J.  P.  W   125 

Creelman,  G.  W.  •  See  Bartlett,  J.,  Creelman,  G.  W.,  Ewing,  C.  A., 

Rich,  E.  E.,  and  Wilson,  G.  R   109 

Crissey,  F   105 

Crocker,  G.  W.,  Jones,  M.  K.,  and  Pratt,  M.  E   147 

Croft,  T   139 

Crommelin,  E.G   17 

Crosby,  I.  B   62 

Cross,  E.  A   62 

Cross,  T.  P.,  and  Goode,  C.  T   130 

Crosse,  F.    See  Francois,  V.  E.,  and  Crosse,  F   90 

Crowell   149 

Crumpton,  C.  E   50 

Crumpton,  C.  E.,  and  Hosic,  J.  F   50 

Culler,  J.  A   123 

Cummings,  M.  H.    See  Foster,  M.  H.,  and  Cummings,  M.  H   20 

Cunningham,  C.  J   10,  145 

Cunningham,  M.    See  Gerrish,  C.  M.,  and  Cunningham,  M   51,  140 

Cunningham,  W.  H   62 

See  also  Davis,  R.,  and  Cunningham,  W.  A   50 

Also,  Hall,  J.  C.,  and  Cunningham,  W.  H   117 

Curry,  C.  M.    See  Huber,  M.  B.,  Bruner,  H.  B.,  and  Curry,  CM   23,  69 

Curry,  S.  S   50 

Cusack,  A.  M.    See  Pennell,  M.  E.,  and  Cusack,  A.  M   26,135 

Cushing,  S.  W.    See  Huntington,  E.,  and  Cushing,  S.  W   96,  141 

Cutler,  I.  M.,  and  SoRelle,  R.  P   116 

Cutright,  P.    See  Horn,  E.,  Cutright,  P.,  and  Horn,  M.  D   22 

Cuyas,  A   48,  130 

Cuzzort,  B.,  and  Trask,  J.  W   38 

See  also  Trask,  J.  W.,  and  Cuzzort,  B   38 

Dadisman,  S.  H   41 

Dakin,  W.  S   95 

Dale,  E.  E   17 

Dale,  J.  T   17 

Dale,  R.  B   139 

Dalrymple,  J.    See  McDonald,  E.  B.,  and  Dalrvmple,  J   33 

Damrosch,  W.,  Gartlan,  G.  H.,  and  Gehrkens,  K.  W   39,  115 

Dana,  R.  H   62,139 

Daniels,  W.  M.    See  Chapuzet,  M.  L.,  and  Daniels,  W.  M   89 

Dann,  H   39 

Darmesteter,  A.   See  Hatzfeld,  A.,  and  Darmesteter,  A   149 

Daudet,  A  89-90,  130 

Daugherty,  J.  S   139,  144 

D'Avesne,  A.   See  Fish,  L.  J.,  and  D'Avesne,  A   90 

Davidson,  I.,  and  Anderson,  C.  J   17 

See  also  Anderson,  C.  J.,  and  Davidson,  I   128 

Davis,  B.  M.    See  Bergen,  J.  Y.,  and  Davis,  B.  M   119 

Davis,  E.  M.    See  Alvord,  C.  P.,  and  Davis,  E.  M   7 

Davis,  G.  M.    See  Martin,  F.  E.,  and  Davis,  G.  M   25 

Davis,  H.  N.    See  Black,  N.  H.,  and  Davis,  H.  N   123,  139 

Davis,  J.  B   62 

Davis,  J.  F   90 

Davis,  J.  W   62 

Davis,  N.  S   110,  143 

Davis,  P.    See  Hill,  M.,  and  Davis,  P   146 

Davis,  R   50 

Davis,  R.,  and  Cunningham,  W.  H   50 

Davis,  R.,  and  Getchell,  F.  G  63,  139,  143 

Davis,  R.,  and  Lingham,  C.  H   50,  139 
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Davison,  A.  T.,  and  Surette,  T.  W   39 

Dawes,  C.  L   123,  140 

Dawson,  J   17 

Day,  C   101 

Dearborn,  B.  J.    See  Pitman,  J.  A.,  and  Dearborn,  B.  J   27 
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Smith,  D.  E.    See  Wentworth,  G.,  Smith,  D.  C,  and  Brown,  J.  C   114 

See  also  Siceloff,  L.  P.,  Wentworth,  G.,  and  Smith,  D.  E   136 

Also  Wentworth,  G.,  and  Smith,  D.  E  9, 114,  138,  142 

Also  Wentworth,  G.,  Smith,  D.  E.,  and  Schlauch,  W.  S   114 

Smith,  E.    See  Boas,  R.  P.,  and  Smith,  E   50 

Smith,  E.  E   137 

Smith,  E.  L   121 

See  also  Van  Buskirk,  E.  F.,  and  Smith,  E.  L   121 

Smith,  F.  C    See  Wright,  J.  C,  and  Smith,  F.  C   123,  143 

Also  Varner,  W.  R.,  and  Smith,  F.  C   142 

Smith,  H.  H   118 

Smith,  H.  L.    See  Bemis,  K.  I.,  Holtz,  M.  E.,  and  Smith,  H.  L   56,143 

Smith,  J.  H.    See  Bonser,  F.  G.,  Pickell,  F.  G.,  and  Smith,  J.  H   109 

Smith,  J.  R  9,  34,  49,  96,  137,  142 

Smith,  L.  R   142 

Smith,  M.E   28,37 

Smith,  M.  L   108 

Smith,  N.  A.    See  Wiggin,  K.  D.,  and  Smith,  N.  A   31 

Smith,  N.  B.,  and  Courtis,  S.  A   28 

Smith,  R.  D.    See  Jenks,  J.  W.,  and  Smith,  R.  D   45, 143 

Smith,  R.  F.    See  Huebsch,  R.  W.,  and  Smith,  R.  F   98 

Smith,  R.  H   142 

Smith,  R.  R   112 

Smith,  S.  C    See  Truscott,  F.  W.,  and  Smith,  S.  C   99 

Smith,  W   48,150 

Smith,  W.,  and  Hall,  T.  D   150 

Smith,  W.  A.    See  DeGroat,  H.  DeW.,  Firman,  S.  G.,  and  Smith,  W.  A.,  7,110 

Snedakar,  M.    See  Horn,  E.,  Snedakar,  M.,  and  Goodykoontz,  B   22 

Snedden,  D   137 

Snell,  R.  J   28 

Snow,  W.  B.,  and  Lebon,  CP   94 

Snow,  W.  L   83 

Snyder,  H   137 

Sohon,  M.  D.    See  Brownlee,  R.  B.,  Fuller,  R.  W.,  Hancock,  W.  J., 

Sohon,  M.  D.,  and  Whitsit,  J.  E  119-120, 139 

Solano,  M.  A   126 
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Sonnenschein,  E.  A   108 

SoRelle,  R.  P   118,138 

SoRelle,  R.  P.,  and  Gregg,  J.  R   47 

See  also  Cutler,  I.  M.,  and  SoRelle,  R.  P   116 

Also  Hagar,  H.  A.,  and  SoRelle,  R.  P   138,  143 

Souther,  R   83-84 

Southworth,  A.  T   102 

Southworth,  E.  F.    See  Arnold,  S.  L.,  Bonnev,  E.  C,  and  Southworth, 

E.  F   13 

Southworth,  G.  A.,  and  Stone,  J.  C   112 

Southworth,  G.  Van  D  29,  37, 103 

Southworth,  G.  Van  D.,  and  Kramer,  S.  E   102 

Southworth,  G.  Van  D.,  and  Paine,  P.  M   84 

Sparkman,  C.  F   127 

Sparks,  E.  E   84 

Sparling,  S.  E   49 

Spaulding,  F.  E.,  and  Bryce,  C.  T   84 

See  also  Bryce,  C.  T\,  and  Spaulding,  F.  E   10,  15 

Spaulding,  S.  T.  and  F.  T   29 

Speare,  M.  E.,  and  Norris,  W.  B   84, 142 

Spencer,  C.    See  Johnston,  C,  and  Spencer  C   105 

Spenser,  E   137 

Spiers,  I.  H.  B   127 

Spink,  J.  E   94 

Spink,  J.  E.,  and  Millis,  V   94 

Splawn,  W.  M.  W.,  and  Bissell,  W.  B   49 

Spofford,  A.  K.    See  Lavcock,  C,  and  Spofford,  A.  K   141 

Sprague,  G.  E.  W.    See  Merrill,  A.  M.,  and  Sprague,  G.  E.  W   77 

Sproul,  A.  H.    See  Jackson,  J.  H.,  Sanders,  T.  H.,  and  Sproul,  A.  H .  . .  .  43 

Spyri,  J   29,99 

Squair,  J.  A.    See  Fraser,  W.  H.,  and  Squair,  J.  A   90-91 

Stamper,  A.  W   137 

Stanley,  F.  A.    See  Colvin,  F.  H.,  and  Stanley,  F.  A  122,  139, 148 

Staples,  Z.  C.    See  Anderson,  W.  L.,  Ross,  A.  W.,  and  Staples,  Z.  C. .  43 

Staples,  Z.  C,  and  York,  G.  M   46, 142 

Starling,  M.    See  Bird,  G.  E.,  and  Starling,  M   14 

Starr,  F   34 

Starr,  S.    See  Markowitz,  A.  J.,  and  Starr,  S   146 

Stebbins,  CM   53 

Stecher,  L.  I.    See  Baldwin,  B.  T.,  and  Stecher,  L.  1   128 

Steele,  Sir  R.  B.  B.    See  Addison,  J.,  and  Steele,  Sir  R.  B.  B   54-55 

Stefansson,  V.,  and  Irwin,  V   84 

Stephenson,  N.  W.  and  M.  T   102 

Stepping  stones  to  literature   84 

Stetson,  H.  T   121 

Stevens,  F.  L.    See  Burkett,  C.  W..  Stevens,  F.  L.,  and  Hill,  D.  H   118 

Stevens,  L.  B.,  and  Van  Sickle,  J.  H   8 

Stevens,  M.  P.    See  Kendall,  C.  M.,  and  Stevens,  M.  P   23 

Stevenson,  A   29,102 

Stevenson,  B.E   144 

Stevenson,  R.  L  29,  84, 142 

Stewart,  CO.    See  Ballard,  A.  W.,  and  Stewart,  C  0   124 

Stewart,  G.  B   ,  29 

Stewart,  G.  H.,  and  Hanna  C.C   46 

Sticknev,  J.  H.,  and  Hoffman,  R   42 

Stillwell,  K.  M   148 

Stockard,  M.    See  Gordon,  E.  K.,  and  Stockard,  M   20 

Stone,  CR   29,137 

Stone,  G.  L.,  and  Fickett,  M.  G   29,  37 

Stone,  J.  C   9,113 

See  also  Southworth,  G.  A.,  and  Stone,  J.  C   112 

Stone,  J.  C,  and  Millis,  J.  F   113 
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Storm,  G.  E.    See  Freeman,  F.  N.,  Storm,  G.  E.,  Johnson,  E.  M., 

and  French,  W.  C   20 

Storm,  T   99 

Story  readers  :   147 

Stowe,  H.  B   29,84 

Strader,  W.  W.,  and  Rhoads,  L.  D   113 

Stratton,  C.    See  Woods,  G.  B.,  and  Stratton,  C   54 

Strayer,  G.  D.,  and  Norsworthy,  N   137 

Strayer,  G.  D.,  and  Upton,  C.  B   9,  113 

Stroebe,  L.  L.    See  Whitney,  M.  P.,  and  Stroebe,  L.  L   99 

Strong,  C.  H   94 

Studebaker,  J.  W.    See  Knight,  F.  B.,  Studebaker,  J.  W.,  and  Ruch, 

G.  M   8,111 

Suhrie,  A.  L.,  and  Gee,  M.  G   29 

Summy,  E.    See  Walker,  A.,  and  Summy,  E   30 

Sumner,  H.  L.    See  Adams,  T.  S.,  and  Sumner,  H.  L   48 

Super,  O.  B   94 

Surette,  T.  W.    See  Davison,  A.  T.,  and  Surette,  T.  W   39 

Sutton  C.  W.,  and  Lennes,  N.  J   113 

Suzzallo,  H   137 

See  also  Walsh,  J.  H.,  and  Suzzallo,  H   113,  144 

Svenson,  C.  L.    See  French,  T.  E.,  and  Svenson,  C.  L   122 

Swan,  F.  W   46 

Sweet,  C.  C   147-148 

Swift,  J   29,85 

Swoope,  C.  W   123 

Syle,  L.  DuP   85 

Syllabus  of  Propositions  in  Geometry   113 

Tacitus,  C   137 

Taintor,  S.  A.    See  Paddock,  H.  L.,  and  Taintor,  S.  A   53 

Tall,  L.  L.    See  Mirick,  G.  A.,  Ballou,  F.  W.,  and  Tall,  L.  L   8 

Tamayo  y  Baus,  M   127 

Tanner,  W.  M   53,  142 

Tanner,  W.  M.,  and  D.  B   85 

Tappan,  E.  M  29,  37,  85 

Tapper,  T.    See  Ripley,  F.  H.,  and  Tapper,  T   40 

Tarr,  R.  S.,  and  McMurry,  F.  M   34 

Tarr,  R.  S.,  and  von  Englen,  O.  D   137 

Taylor,  C.  R.,  and  Morss,  L.  K  12,  53,  144 

Taylor,  C.  R.,  and  Tobey,  M.  E   12 

Taylor,  E.  H.,  and  Allen,  F   113 

Taylor,  F.  L   29 

Teachers  Association  of  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf   148 

Tellez,  G   137 

Temple,  A.    See  Parker,  S.  C,  and  Temple,  A   135 

Tennyson,  A   85 

Terence,  P   137 

Terman,  L.  M   137 

Terzano,  G   127 

Teter,  G.  E   85,  142 

Thackeray,  W.  M  85-86,  142 

Thiele,  C.  L.,  Sauble,  L,  and  Oglesby,  N   9 

-   Thomas,  A.  C   37 

Thomas,  C.  S   86,  137 

Thomas,  C.  S.,  Howe,  W.  D.,  and  O'Hair,  Z   53,  137 

Thomas,  C.  S.,  and  Paul,  H.  G   86 

Thomas,  F.  W   137 

Thomas,  H.  G.    See  Atwood,  W.  W.,  and  Thomas,  H.  G   31 

Thomas,  J   150 

Thomas,  L.  C,  and  Goldthwait,  J.  E   137 

Thomas-Tindal,  E.  V.,  and  Myers,  J.  DuV   137 
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Thompson,  B.  J   29 

Thompson,  CM  49,  102,  142 

Thompson,  C.  M.,  and  Hunter,  M.  H   49 

Thompson,  D.  V   86 

Thompson,  H.  W.    See  Hastings,  H.  W.,  and  Thompson,  H.  W   67 

Thompson,  Sir  H   106 

Thompson,  W   37 

Thomson,  J.  E   30,  86 

Thoreau,  H.  D   86 

See  also  Bnrrough,  J.,  Warner,  C.  D.,  and  Thoreau,  H.  D   59 

Thorndike,  A.  H.    See  Baker,  F.  T   and  Thorndike,  A.  H   13  56 

Also  Baker,  F.  T.,  Thorndike,  A.  H.,  and  Batchelder,  M   13 

Also  Dunn,  F.  W.,  Baker,  F.  T.,  and  Thorndike,  A.  H   18 

Also  Neilson,  W.  A.,  and  Thorndike,  A.  H   54 

Thorndike,  E.  L   9,  113 

Thorne-Thomson,  G   30 

Thurber,  S   86,  137 

Thurston,  E.  L.    See  Clement,  A.  G.,  Collister,  M.  C,  and  Thurston, 

E.  L   120 

Thwaites,  R.  G.,  and  Kendall,  C.  N   37 

Tietjens,  E   96 

Timbie,  W.  H  123,  142,  148 

Timbie,  W.  H.,  and  Higbie,  H.  H   123,  142 

Tinker,  C.  B.    See  Cook,  A.  S.,  and  Tinker,  C.  B   130 

Tinley,  L.  W.    See  Searson,  J.  \Y.,  Martin,  G.  E.,  and  Tinley,  L.  W...  27 

Tobey,  M.  E.    See  Taylor,  C.  R.,  and  Tobey,  M.  E   12 

Tocqueville,  A.  de   95 

Tolman,  W.  H.,  and  Guthrie,  A.  W   142 

Tomlins,  W.  L   116 

Tomlinson,  E.  T   37 

Toner,  J.  V   113 

Toothaker,  C.  R   96 

Touton,  F.  C.    See  Hawkes,  H.  E.,  Luby,  W.  A.,  and  Touton,  F.  C.  Ill,  132 

See  also  Miner,  G.  W.,  Elwell,  F.  H.,  and  Touton,  F.  C   112 

Tower,  S.  F.,  and  Lunt,  J.  R   121,  142 

Tower,  W.  S.    See  Salisbury,  R.  D.,  Barrows,  H.  H.,  and  Tower,  W.  S. . .  136 

Town,  D.  G.    See  Turner,  F.  W.,  and  Town,  D.  G   123 

Towne,  E.  T   49 

Townsend,  C.  L    See  Kendall,  C.  N.,  and  Townsend,  C.  1   23 

Trafton,  G.  H   137 

Transeau,  E.  M   119 

Trask,  J.  W.,  and  Cuzzort,  B   38 

See  also  Cuzzort,  B.,  and  Trask,  J.  W   38 

Treadwell,  H.  T.    See  Free,  M.,  and  Treadwell,  H.  T   20 

Tressler,  J.  C   53 

Trevelyan,  Sir  G.  0   86 

Trowbridge,  J.  T   86 

Troxell,  E.    See  Dunn,  F.  W.,  and  Troxell,  E   41 

Troxell,  E.,  and  Dunn,  F.  W   42 

Trueba,  A.  de   127 

Truscott,  F.  W.,  and  Smith  S.  C   99 

Trvon,  R.  M   137 

Trvon,  R.  M.,  and  Lingley,  C.  R   102 

Tucker,  H.  R.    See  Lippincott,  I.,  and  Tucker,  H.  R   102 

Tucker,  L.  E   30 

Tucker,  L.  E.,  and  Ryan,  E.  L   30 

Tucker,  T.  G   103 

Tufts,  J.  H   46 

Tufts,  J.  W   116 

Tufts,  J.  W.,  and  Holt,  W.  E   41,  116 

Turkington,  G.  A   9,  46 
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Turkington,  G.  A.,  Mugan,  M.  A.  S.,  and  Pritchard  M.  T   46 

See  also  Pritchard,  M.  T.,  and  Turkington,  G.  A   79 

Turner,  C.  E.,  and  Collins,  G.  B   38,122 

Turner,  C.  E.,  and  HaUock,  G.  T   30 

See  also  Hallock,  G.  T.,  and  Turner,  C.  E   67 

Turner,  F.  W.,  and  Town,  D.  G   123 

Turner,  G.  M.,  and  Hersey,  C.  B   124 

Turpin,  E.    See  Brvse,  C.  T.,  Hardy,  R.  L.,  and  Turpin,  E   15 

Turpin,  E.  H.  L   138 

Twain,  M   30,  61 

Tyler,  J.  M   138 

Uhl,  W.  L.    See  Coleman,  B.  B.,  Uhl,  W.  L.,  and  Hosic,  J.  F   17 

Uhrbrock,  R.  S.,  and  Owens,  A.  A   37 

Ulbricht,  T.  C.    See  Hirshfield,  C.  F.,  and  Ulbricht,  T.  C   122 

Ullman,  B.  L.,  and  Henry,  X.  E   108 

Umphrey,  G.  W   127 

Unit  Poems   86 

Untermeyer,  L   87,142 

Upham,  L   148 

Upton,  C.  B.    See  Strayer,  G.  D.,  and  Upton,  C.  B   9,  113 

Urquhart,  J.  M.    See  von  Englen,  O.  D.,  and  Urquhart,  J.  M   95 

Valera,  J   138 

Van  Arsdale,  M.  M.,  Wilber,  D.  E.,  and  Avery,  F.  L   87 

VanBuren,  H.  W   95 

Van  Buskirk,  E.  F.,  and  Smith,  E.  L   121 

Vanderwalker,  F.  N   142 

Van  Horne,  J.    See  Hamilton,  A.,  and  Van  Home,  J   125 

Van  Metre,  T.  W   103 

Van  Roosbroeck,  G.  L   138 

Van  Sickle,  J.  H.    See  Marsh,  H.  B.,  and  Van  Sickle,  J.  H   8 

Also  Stevens,  L.  B.,  and  Van  Sickle,  J.  H   8 

Van  Tuyl,  G.  H   113, 138 

Varner,  W.  R.,  and  Smith,  F.  C   142 

Veit,  B.    See  Holman,  M.,  Clark,  D.  L.,  and  Veit,  B   52 

Also  Jameson,  H.  L.,  Clark,  D.  L.,  and  Veit,  B   52 

Also  Knickerbocker,  E.  Van  B.,  Clark,  D.  L.,  and  Veit,  B   52 

Vermont,  A   95 

Verne,  J   95 

Vesper,  W   99 

Virgil   108-109 

Vosburgh,  W.  L.,  Gentleman,  F.  W.,  and  Hassler,  J.  0   113 

Vos,  B.  J   99 

Wade,  J.  E.    See  Grady,  W.  R.,  and  Wade,  J.  E   51 

Wade,  M.H   34 

Waesche,  M.  A.    See  Kirk,  J.  G.,  and  Waesche,  M.  A   44, 143 

Waite,  C.  A.    See  McGowan,  E.  B.,  and  Waite,  C.  A   106,  144 

Walker,  A.,  and  Parkman,  M.  R   30 

Walker,  A.,  and  Summy,  E   30 

Walker,  A.  P   105 

Walker,  H.  D.    See  Laird,  C.  L.,  Walker,  H.  D.,  and  Locke,  A.M....  52 

Walker,  J   150 

Wallace,  L   87 

Wallach,  I.  R   146 

Walsh,  G.  M   127 

Walsh,  J.  H.,  and  Suzzallo,  H   113,  144 

Walter,  M.,  and  Ballard,  A.  W   95 

Walters,  R.  G    115 

Walton,  G.  A.,  and  Holmes,  S.  H   113 
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Ward,  C.  H   54 

Ward,  C.  H.,  and  Moffett,  H.  Y   54 

Warner,  CD   87 

See  also  Burroughs,  J.,  Warner,  C.  D.,  and  Thoreau,  H.  D   59 

Warren,  G.F   118 

Warren,  H.  P   105 

Warren,  M.  R   30,  37 

Washburne,  C.    See  Youngquist,  L.,  and  Washburne,  C   31 

Washburne,  C.  W   121 

Washington,  B.  T   87 

Washington,  G   87 

Wast,  H   127 

Watkins,  D.  E.,  and  Raymond,  C.  H   87 

Watson,  B.  M.,  and  White,  C.E   113 

See  also  Hayes,  I.  M.,  Gibson,  C.  S.,  Bodley,  G.  R.,  and  Watson, 

B.  M   8,111 

Watson,  J.  C.    See  Castillo,  C,  and  Watson,  J.  C   124 

Watts,  R.  L   119 

Wavle,  A.  S.,  and  Burke,  J.  E   30 

Weaver,  A.  T.    See  Woolbert,  C.  H.,  and  Weaver,  A.  T   54 

Webb,  B.  E   30 

Webb,  H.  A.,  and  Didcoct,  J.  J   121 

Webber,  J.  P   87 

Webber,  J.  P.,  and  Webster,  H.  H   87 

Webster,  D   87-88 

Webster  H  104  105 

Webster,'  H.  H.    See  Webber,'  J.  P.,  and  Webster,  H.  U. .  .' .  .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .'  '  87 

Also  Guitteau,  W.  B.,  and  Webster,  H.  H   101 

Webster,  N  10,  48,  142,  150 

Weed,  H.  T   106 

See  also  Duff,  A.  W.,  and  Weed,  H.  T   123 

Weeks,  R.  A.    See  Cardon,  L.,  and  Weeks,  R.  A   89 

Weems,  R.  B   127 

Weick,  H.  W.,  and  Grebner,  C   99 

Weigley,  M.    See  Forster,  E.  H.,  and  Weigley,  M   105 

Weimer,  T.    See  Buffington,  B.  E.,  Weimer,  T.,  and  Jones,  R.  G   15 

Also  Smart,  B.  B.,  Weimer,  T.,  and  Jones,  R.  G   28 

Weinberg,  L.    See  Chadsey,  C.  E.,  Weinberg,  L.,  and  Miller,  C.  F   101 

Weisinger,  N.  L   127 

Welchons,  A.  M.    See  Krickenberger,  W.  R.,  Whitcraft,  L.  H.,  and 

Welchons,  A.  M   Ill 

Wells,  L.  R   103 

Wells,  W   114 

Wells,  W.,  and  Hart,  W.  W   114 

Wenckebach,  C.    See  Muller,  M.,  and  Wenckebach,  C   98 

Wentworth,  G.,  and  Smith,  D.  E  9,  114,  138,  142 

Wentworth,  G.,  Smith,  D.  E.,  and  Brown,  J.  C   114 

Wentworth,  G.,  Smith,  D.  E.,  and  Schlauch,  W.  S    114 

See  also  Siceloff,  L.  P.,  Wentworth,  G.,  and  Smith,  D.  E   136 

Werremeyer,  D.  W.,  and  Lake,  C.  H   114 

Wesselhoeft,  E.  C   99 

West,  R.  and  W.  M   103 

West.  W.  M   104, 105 

Weston,  J.  L   138 

Wheatley,  W.  A.    See  Go  win,  E.  B.,  Wheatley,  W.  A.,  and  Brewer, 

J.  M   45, 143 

Wheeler,  A.  H   114 

Wheeler,  J.  L   143 

Wheeler,  W.  H.    See  Buswell,  G.  T.,  and  Wheeler,  W.  H   16 

Wheeler,  W.  H.,  and  Buswell,  G.  T   30 

Wheeler,  W.  H.,  and  Crane,  W.  1   30,  88 

See  also  Crane,  W.  I.,  and  Wheeler,  W.  H   17,  62 

Whitbeck,  R.  H   96,143 
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Whitcraft,  L.  H.    See  Krickenberger,  W.  R.,  Whitcraft,  L.  H.,  and 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  CUSTODIANS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 
Section  1.    L    Custodians  shall  have  general General. 

"  supervision. 

supervision  of  the  school  premises  under  their 
charge,  and  shall  prevent  any  unauthorized  person 
from  entering  or  remaining  thereon. 

2.  Custodians  are  required  to  be  present  to  re-  Attendance, 
ceive  supplies,  etc.,  or  to  meet  mechanics.or  other 
authorized  persons  whenever  notified,  and  to 
remain,  or  to  have  one  of  their  assistants  remain, 
upon  the  premises  whenever  any  person,  other 
than  the  principal  or  teacher  in  charge,  is  present. 

Sect.  2.    1.    Custodians  shall  open  and  close  opening  and 
their  buildings  every  school  day  throughout  the  year,  f^™f  °f 
They  shall  open  gates  leading  from  the  street  toPremises- 
the  yards  at  8.30  o'clock  A.  M.,  or  earlier  if  required 
by  their  respective  principals,  and  the  doors  to  the 
buildings  at  8.45  o'clock  A.  M.;  provided,  that  upon 
cold  or  stormy  days  throughout  the  year,  pupils 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  several  school-houses  one- 
half  hour  before  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

2.  They  shall  sound  an  alarm  on  all  gongs  in  closing  signal, 
school  buildings  five  minutes  before  locking  the 
buildings  and  gates  at  the  close  of  school  sessions. 

3.  They  shall  visit  every  room,  toilet  accommo- inspection  of 
dation,  passage,  stairway,  yard,  etc.,  on  the  prem- prermse3' 
ises,  and  shall  securely  lock  or  fasten  all  windows, 

doors,  gates  or  other  exits,  after  the  completion  of 
their  work  each  day. 

Sect.  3.    1.    Custodians  shall  have  the  general  Pr,otection  of 

.  school 

supervision  and  be  responsible  for  the  protection  property, 
and  preservation  of  the  school  property  committed 
to  their  charge. 
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2.  They  are  particularly  enjoined  to  prevent  the 
loss  or  removal  by  unauthorized  persons  of  any 
portable  articles;  and  whenever  a  vacation  of  a 
week  or  more  occurs,  shall  see  that  all  property 
such  as  books,  maps,  globes,  charts,  etc.,  is  securely 
locked  up. 

3.  The  use  of  intoxicants,  or  being  under  the 
influence  of  intoxicants,  while  on  duty  or  on  school 
premises  shall  be  cause  for  dismissal. 

4.  They  shall  be  responsible  for  all  acts  or 
omissions  of  their  assistants. 

Sect.  4.  1.  Custodians  shall,  in  addition  to 
the  time  required  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  remain  in  or  about  their  buildings  from 
8.30  o'clock  A.  M.,  or  earlier  if  required  by  their 
respective  principals,  until  the  building  shall  have 
been  vacated  by  teachers  and  pupils,  with  the 
exception  of  one  hour's  intermission  for  lunch, 
which  hour  shall  be  approved  by  the  principal 
of  the  school  or  district.  Buildings  shall  be 
vacated  not  later  than  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  except 
when  a  permit  for  longer  occupancy  has  been 
granted. 

Sect.  5.  1.  Custodians  shall  not  permit  occu- 
pancy of  premises  for  other  purposes  than  the  work 
of  the  schools,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the 
general  regulations  of  the  Board,  in  the  regulations 
for  the  use  of  school  premises,  or  for  repairs  and 
alterations  authorized  by  the  Department  of  School 
Buildings. 

Sect.  6.  1.  Custodians  shall  be  permitted  to 
begin  sweeping  the  first  room  not  later  than  five 
minutes  after  the  close  of  the  day  session  in  the 
day  elementary  and  day  intermediate  schools;  and 
not  later  than  3.30  o'clock  P.  M.  in  the  Teachers 
College,  Latin  and  high  schools,  notice  of  the  time 
at  which  such  rooms  shall  be  vacated  shall  be 
given  by  the  custodian  by  placing  a  card  in  said 
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room  not  later  than  2  o'clock  P.  M.;  provided,  that 
a  schedule  regulating  the  vacating  of  classrooms 
for  this  purpose  shall  be  approved  by  the  respective 
principals  or  teachers  in  charge. 

Sect.  7.    1.    Basements  shall  be  swept  once  sweeping  of 

ii  /»■  i  i      i  basements. 

each  week,  or  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition. 

2.  Staircases,  corridors  and  rooms  occupied  by  sweeping 
manual  training  or  evening  classes,  or  for  lectures,  aLommoda- 
shall  be  swept  daily;  kindergartens  shall  be  swept tions- 
after  each  session;  other  rooms,  including  closets, 
dressing  rooms,  gymnasiums  and  assembly  halls, 

twice  each  week,  once  by  Wednesday  night  and 
again  on  Saturday. 

3.  Floors  paved  with  marble,  slate,  or  terrazzo  washing  of 
shall  be  washed  as  frequently  as  may  be  necessary floor3' 

to  keep  them  clean. 

Sect.  8.    1.    Wainscoting,  dadoes,  window  sills,  Dusting, 
window  shades,  mouldings,  hand-rails,  furniture, 
and  radiators  shall  be  dusted  every  morning  before 
the  opening  of  school. 

2.  Pictures,  casts,  shelves,  walls  and  ceilings 
shall  be  dusted  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to 
keep  them  in  good  order. 

3.  Cloths  shall  be  used  for  dusting  in  preference 
to  feather  dusters. 

Sect.  9.    1.    Yards,  walks,  and  out-houses  shall  Yards-  walk3 

7  ;  i  and  out-houses. 

be  examined  daily  and  kept  clean  and  in  good  order. 

Sect.  10.    1.    Chalk  receptacles  shall  be  cleaned  chaikreeep- 

L  taclea. 

once  each  week,  and  oftener  if  necessary. 

Sect.  11.    1.    Ink-wells  shall  be  cleaned  at  least  Ink-weUa- 
once  every  three  months. 

Sect.  12.    1.    When  buildings  are  occupied  for  summer 
summer  schools  or  playground  activities,  or  for  playground, 
the  extended  use  of  the  public  schools,  all  of  theandextended 

'  use  occupanoy. 

preceding  sections  shall  apply. 

Sect.  13.    1.    All  furniture  shall  be  washed  once  chairs  and 
a  year,  and  desks  occupied  by  pupils  who  have  con-  68 
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tracted  a  contagious  disease  shall  immediately  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  disinfectant  solution. 

2.  Door  knobs  and  hand  rails  shall  be  washed 
at  least  once  each  month  with  disinfectant  solution- 

Sect.  14.  1.  All  painted  and  varnished  wood- 
work, oil-painted  walls,  dadoes  and  wainscoting 
shall  be  thoroughly  washed  annually  during  the 
summer  vacation. 

Sect.  15.  1.  "Windows  shall  be  cleaned  on  both 
sides  twice  each  year,  once  during  the  April  vaca- 
tion, and  again  during  the  last  week  of  the  summer 
vacation.  Windows  shall  also  be  cleaned  on  the 
inside  during  the  last  two  weeks  in  November,  and 
again  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  February  in  each 
year. 

Sect.  16.  1.  Lawns  shall  be  watered,  grass  cut, 
and  planted  ground  weeded  regularly  during  the 
entire  season.  Yards  and  sidewalks  shall  be  kept 
free  from  weeds  and  grounds  generally  kept  neat 
and  clean.  Rubbish  shall  not  be  allowed  to  accumu- 
late, but  shall  be  destroyed  or  removed  from  the 
premises.  Animals  shall  not  be  allowed  to  trespass 
on  school  lands. 

Sect.  17.  1.  Snow  shall  be  removed  from  the 
sidewalks,  and  paths  made  in  the  yards  so  as  to 
provide  access  to  the  several  entrances  of  build- 
ings, including  out-houses.  Between  the  hours 
of  6  o'clock  A.  M.  and  9  o'clock  P.  M.  sidewalks 
shall  be  cleared,  and  the  paths  opened  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  time  the  snow  ceases.  Sand 
or  ashes  shall  be  sprinkled  upon  sidewralks  and 
paths  when  they  are  in  a  slippery  condition. 

Sect.  18.  1.  Custodians  are  expected  to  make 
minor  repairs  to  locks,  doors,  furniture,  etc.,  with- 
out incurring  expense,  and  to  adjust  adjustable  fur- 
niture when  requested  so  to  do  by  principals  or 
teachers,  as  a  part  of  their  regular  duties. 

Sect.  19.  1.  Custodians  shall  see  that  the 
United  States  flag  is  displayed  on  the  buildings  or 
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grounds  under  their  charge  every  school  day  when 
the  weather  permits,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  school- 
houses  on  other  school  days.  They  shall  also  see 
that  such  flags  are  displayed  on  other  days  desig- 
nated by  the  School  Committee. 

2.    Custodians  shall  regularly  wind  the  clocks  clocks, 
throughout  the  buildings,  and  report  to  the  princi- 
pal, or  teacher  in  charge,  if  any  be  out  of  order. 

Sect.  20.    1.    Custodians  are  not  required  toMessenger 

...  _  service. 

perform  messenger  service  for  principals  or  teachers, 
but  are  expected  to  be  obliging  in  all  matters  so  far 
as  their  regular  duties  will  permit. 

Sect.  21.    1.    Custodians  shall  notify  their  re-  ^hadn^ecin 
spective  principals,  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian,  and 
the  Business  Manager,  in  writing  immediately,  of 
any  change  in  residence. 

Sect.  22.    1.    Custodians  shall  file  with  the  Assistants  to 
Schoolhouse  Custodian  a  complete  list  of  the  full0 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  employed  by  or 
assisting  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  and 
shall  inform  the  Custodian,  in  writing,  immedi- 
ately of  any  changes  among  such  assistants. 

Sect.  23.  1.  No  custodian  shall  absent  himself  unauthorized 
from  duty  unless  on  leave  of  absence  or  on  vaca- 
tion, in  accordance  with  these  regulations,  except 
because  of  some  unforeseen  emergency  in  which 
event  he  shall  immediately  notify  the  Schoolhouse 
Custodian,  and  the  principal  or  teacher  in  charge. 

2.  Custodians  may  be  granted  leave  of  absence  Leaveofab- 
by  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian  for  a  period  not  ilssl^la™ 
exceeding  five  calendar  days,  and  without  loss  of 

pay,  on  account  of  critical  illness  or  death  in  the 
immediate  family. 

3.  Applications  for  leaves  of  absence  for  longer  Leave  of 
periods  or  for  other  causes  shall  be  made  in  writing absence" 
to  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian  and  be  by  him 
reported  to  the  School  Committee  with  his  recom- 
mendation for  action,  such  recommendation  to 
include  the  amount  of  compensation  which  the 
absent  custodian  is  to  receive. 
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4.  The  Schoolhouse  Custodian  shall  have  full 
authority  to  and  shall  appoint  a  substitute  for  a 
custodian  absent  from  duty,  and  the  substitute  so 
appointed  shall  be  paid  such  compensation  as  the 
School  Committee  shall  determine,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian.  In  addi- 
tion to  such  compensation  the  substitute  custodian 
shall  be  allowed  by  the  School  Committee  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian  an 
additional  sum  for  such  additional  assistance  as 
the  Schoolhouse  Custodian  may  deem  necessary, 
which  sum  shall  be  fixed  by  the  School  Committee 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Schoolhouse 
Custodian. 

Sect.  24.  1.  Custodians  shall  be  allowed  a 
vacation  of  two  weeks  during  the  summer,  the 
time  thereof  to  be  approved  by  the  Schoolhouse 
Custodian;  provided,  however,  that  during  such 
absence  the  school  building  shall  be  under  the  care 
of  another  custodian  assigned  thereto  by  the 
Schoolhouse  Custodian,  or  of  a  responsible  person 
employed  and  paid  by  the  custodian. 

Sect.  25.  1.  When  school  premises  are  used 
during  the  afternoon  for  the  instruction  of  public 
school  pupils  or  classes,  outside  of  regular  school 
hours,  the  custodian  shall  not  be  allowed  any  extra 
compensation  on  account  of  such  occupancy. 

Sect.  26.  1.  Custodians  of  playgrounds  dur- 
ing the  summer  term  shall  report  for  duty  at  9.40 
o'clock  A.  M.  and  remain  in  attendance  on  the 
playground  until  5  o'clock  P.  M.,  with  a  noon  inter- 
mission for  lunch  of  one  hour,  and  an  additional 
hour  one  day  per  week  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing their  pay.  Custodians  of  playgrounds,  spring 
and  fall  terms,  shall  report  for  duty  at  4  o'clock 
P.  M.,  and  remain  in  attendance  on  the  playground 
until  6  o'clock  P.  M.;  provided,  that  during  the  fall 
term  the  session  may  be  ended  by  the  direction  of 
the  teacher  in  charge  at  an  earlier  hour  on  account 
of  darkness. 
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2.  They  shall  keep  their  playgrounds  in  a  clean  Care  of 
and  orderly  condition,  and  sprinkle  them  in  hot playground3- 
weather  when  requested  so  to  do  by  the  teachers 

in  charge. 

3.  They  shall  co-operate  with  the  teachers  m  Co-operation 
charge  in  maintaining  discipline  on  the  playgrounds Tncharge of" 
and  shall  keep  from  the  premises  all  troublesome  playgrounds, 
persons,  and  boys  thirteen  years  of  age  and  over. 

4.  They  shall  be  responsible  for  the  proper  care  Responsibility 
of  playground  apparatus,  and  shall  inspect  the  ^ppaSS0^ 
same  daily.    Defective  apparatus  shall  not  be  put 

into  use  until  properly  repaired. 

5.  They  shall  make  minor  repairs  and,  adjust-  Minor  repairs 

.oi  °f  playground 

ments  of  apparatus.  apparatus. 

6.  Playground  apparatus  shall  be  placed  incareof 
position  upon  the  arrival  of  the  teacher  assigned  app^Ta0^ 
to  the  playground,  in  accordance  with  her  instruc- 
tions, and  shall  be  removed  and  properly  housed 

at  the  close  of  the  daily  session.  It  shall  not  be 
dragged  across  playgrounds,  but  shall  be  carried 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  damage  to  the 
apparatus. 

7.  Custodians  shall  be  required  to  sign  in  ven- inventories 
tories,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  for  playground  ^p1^^^ 
apparatus  and  other  material  placed  in  their  charge 

and  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  care  and 
storage  thereof,  and  shall  properly  account  for  it  at 
the  opening  of  the  following  season.  They  shall 
not  loan  apparatus  or  other  playground  material. 


OPERATION  OF  MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT. 

Section  1.    Custodians  in  charge  of  steam  heat-  AttendanC3  of 

•  in  •  ,i  •  custodians 

mg  apparatus  shall  remain  upon  the  premises,  orwhilesteam 
have  a  regularly  licensed  engineer  or  fireman  in  heatins  ap- 

i  j_i  c  lii  it  paratus  is  in 

charge  thereof,  during  school  hours  and  when  the  operation, 
building  is  otherwise  occupied. 

Sect.  2.  Custodians  will  be  held  responsible  if  Protection  of 
through  negligence  on  their  part  there  results  any  tut.tms  appara 
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damage  to  heating  or  plumbing  apparatus  by  freez- 
ing. In  extremely  cold  weather  custodians  shall 
take  unusual  precautions  by  remaining  in  the  build- 
ing during  nights,  Sundays,  holidays  or  until  satis- 
fied that  no  such  damage  will  occur, 
heading  IppaTa-  Sect.  3.  Steam  heating  apparatus  shall  be  kept 
tus-  clean  and  in  good  working  order.    Tubular  boilers 

shall  be  treated  with  soda  ash  or  other  prescribed 
solvent  and  blown  clean  at  least  once  each  month. 
Sectional  boilers  shall  be  treated  and  blown  clean 
at  least  once  during  the  school  year.  All  boilers 
shall  be  blown  down  one  gauge  once  during  the  day. 
Steam  gauges  shall  be  kept  clean  at  all  times. 
Water  columns  and  water  gauge  glasses  shall  be 
blown  clean  once  each  day.  Fire  surfaces  including 
tubes  and  flues  of  all  boilers  shall  be  cleaned  once 
during  each  week.  Boiler  flues,  back  connections, 
smoke  pipes  on  furnaces  provided  with  clean-outs 
and  bottom  of  chimneys  must  be  kept  clean  at  all 
times.  All  safety  valves  shall  be  operated  by  hand 
once  each  day.  Fires  shall  be  controlled  by  means 
of  damper  regulators.  In  order  to  prevent  waste 
of  fuel,  temperature  control  systems  shall  be  used 
at  all  times  when  heating  the  building.  Ashes 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  accumulate  under  the 
grates  of  boilers  or  for  any  unreasonable  time  on  or 
about  the  premises, 
care  of  on-        Sect.  4.    Custodians  shall  exercise  the  greatest 

Duxmng  equip-  _ 

merit.  care  in  the  use  of  oil-burning  equipment.  Motors 
and  bearings  shall  be  frequently  lubricated.  Oil 
guns  shall  be  taken  apart  at  the  end  of  each  day's 
run,  the  carbon  removed  and  all  parts  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  left  in  good  working  order.  Any 
excess  oil  on  the  floors  or  around  any  parts  of  the 
apparatus  shall  be  immediately  removed  and  every- 
thing kept  in  a  clean  condition. 

Furnaces.  Sect.  5.  Where  furnaces  are  used  for  heating 
buildings  custodians  shall  remain  near  them  while 
the  draft  doors  are  open.    When  furnace  drafts  are 
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checked  ash  pit  doors  shall  be  kept  closed.  Water 
pots  in  furnaces  shall  be  kept  filled  with  water. 

Sect.  6.    1.  Continuous  operation  of  heating  Heating  buiid- 

.     j     i     •  o        ings  durins va" 

apparatus  is  not  required  during  vacations,  Sun-  cati0n  periods 
days  and  holidays  unless  to  protect  the  heating  and  ^°a"p_ 
plumbing  apparatus  from  freezing.    Custodians  paratus. 
shall,  however,  start  the  apparatus  soon  enough  at 
the  end  of  vacation  periods  to  provide  the  regula- 
tion temperatures  in  all  rooms  when  the  school 
buildings  reopen. 

2.  Whenever  the  use  of  heating  apparatus  is 
discontinued  during  cold  weather,  all  pipes  and 
traps  of  every  description  which  are  accessible  shall 
be  properly  drained  to  prevent  freezing. 

Sect.  7.    1.    Custodians  shall  maintain  the  fol-f00111/6^- 

tures  to  be 

lowing  temperatures  inside  school  buildings:  One- maintained, 
half  hour  before  the  starting  of  day  and  evening 
school  sessions  the  temperature  of  every  room  shall 
be  not  less  than  65  degrees  Fahrenheit.  During 
day  and  evening  school  sessions  the  temperature  of 
every  room  shall  be  maintained  as  near  68  degrees 
Fahrenheit  as  possible  except  during  periods  allotted 
to  physical  exercises  and  recesses.  The  tempera- 
ture of  rooms  used  for  shop  activities  shall  be 
maintained  during  school  sessions  at  65  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

2.    Custodians  shall  bank  their  fires  late  enough  ^due  of 
in  the  day  so  that  the  temperature  in  all  class 
rooms  will  be  maintained  up  to  the  close  of  school 
sessions  at  not  less  than  68  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Sect.  8.    Custodians  shall  promptly  report  to  Defects  noticed 
their  respective  principals,   to   the  Schoolhouse  ^nin0gf  °£*™~3 
Custodian  and  to  the  Department  of  School  Build- 
ings any  defects  in  the  heating,  plumbing,  gas 
fitting,  or  electric  systems  of  buildings  under  their 
charge. 

Sect.   9.    Custodians  are  required  to  be  Care-  Economy  in 
ful  and  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel  and  other  ^Vo?he°r 
supplies;  and  shall  make  a  monthly  or  yearly  report  suPPues- 
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to  the  Business  Manager  of  the  amount  of  fuel  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  amount  of 
fuel  consumed  each  month  and  the  amount  of  fuel 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  heating  season.  This 
information  shall  be  furnished  to  him  on  an  office 
form  referred  to  as  a  "Fuel  Report  by  Custodian." 
Custodians  are  reminded,  however,  that  the  Board 
does  not  desire  the  saving  of  fuel  at  the  expense  of 
the  health  of  pupils  by  failure  to  provide  a  sufficient 
amount  of  heat  and  fresh  air  in  classrooms. 

Sect.  10.  Custodians  are  required  to  give  ten 
days'  notice  to  the  office  of  the  Business  Manager 
on  all  orders  for  fuel. 

Sect.  11.  When  the  weather  has  become  suffi- 
ciently warm  to  permit  discontinuing  the  use  of 
heating  and  ventilating  apparatus  for  the  season, 
custodians  shall  prepare  their  boilers  for  inspection. 
They  shall  thoroughly  clean  them,  remove  hand- 
hole  and  manhole  plates  from  same,  clean  out  fire 
boxes,  back  connections,  flues,  up-takes  and  chim- 
neys. In  preparing  boilers  for  the  annual  inspec- 
tion b}-  the  insurance  company,  tubular  boilers 
shall  be  left  dry  and  sectional  boilers  shall  be  left 
filled  with  water.  The  custodians  shall  notify  the 
Department  of  School  Buildings  in  writing  of  the 
exact  condition  of  all  apparatus  throughout  the 
building  and  recommend  such  repairs  to  be  done 
during  the  summer  months  as  in  their  opinion  are 
necessary. 

Sect.  12.  In  accordance  with  the  General 
Laws  of  Massachusetts  the  certificate  of  boiler 
inspection  shall  be  posted  under  glass  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  engine  or  boiler  room  in  which 
the  boiler  specified  is  located.  It  shall  not  be 
removed  therefrom  unless  the  boiler  or  its  append- 
ages become  defective  or  a  new  certificate  is  issued, 
when  it  shall  be  removed  by  a  boiler  inspector  of 
the  Division  of  Inspection  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety  or  by  an  inspector  holding  certificate 
of  competency. 
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Sect.  13.    Custodians  shall  file  with  the  School- Senses, 
house  Custodian  a  full  description  of  any  licenses 
issued  to  them  by  the  boiler  inspection  department 
of  the  district  police,  with  the  date  thereof,  within 
three  days  after  receiving  same. 

Sect.  14.  Custodians  shall  have  the  ventilating  operation  of 
apparatus  in  full  operation  not  later  than  one  half  ^atu^  ap~ 
hour  before  school  sessions  each  day  and  shall  con- 
tinue the  operation  of  this  apparatus  during  the 
entire  time  while  the  schools  are  in  session.  This 
apparatus  includes  motor  or  engine  driven  fans  of 
the  plenum  or  exhaust  type  classroom  unit 
heaters  and  exhaust  fans  for  local  ventilation  of 
sanitaries.  While  the  above  named  apparatus  is 
in  operation  all  fresh-air  inlets  to  radiation  surface 
and  all  room  vents  shall  be  kept  open. 

Sect.    15.      Custodians    may    discontinue    the  Operation'of 
operation  of  ventilating  apparatus,  except  that  p^j.^stingap" 
in  toilet  rooms,  during  the  time  of  noon  or  other 
recess  periods  or  on  days  when  the  outside  tem- 
perature is  at  or  above  60  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Sect.  16.  Custodians  may  discontinue  the  op- operation 
eration  of  heating  apparatus  when  the  outside  apparatuS 
temperature  is  at  or  above  66  degrees  Fahrenheit,  discontinued 

n  >-r  !•  •  •  temporarily. 

Sect.  17.    Custodians  may  recirculate  air  m Recirculation 
buildings  when  classes  are  not  in  session,  provided, of  air  in  build- 
however,  that  the  air  so  recirculated  is  not  taken 
from  the  toilet,  boiler  or  coal  rooms.    The  re- 
circulation of  air  in  buildings  during  the  time  of 
school  sessions  is  strictly  prohibited. 

Sect.  18.    Custodians  are  reminded  that  teachers  Opening  win- 
are  permitted  to  open  windows  in  classrooms  while  class" 
the  ventilating  systems  are  in  operation,  provided, 
however,  that  the  resultant  temperatures  of  the 
rooms  shall  not  be  lower  than  68  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Sect.  19.    Classroom  doors  leading  to  corridors  Classroom 
shall  be  kept  closed  while  the  mechanical  ventilat- doors' 
ing  system  is  in  operation. 

Sect.  20.    Custodians  shall  frequently  sweep  all?eanlinefs.ofu 

.  *  "  *  ducts  and  fresh 

fresh  air  chambers  used  in  connection  with  the  air  chambers. 
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ventilation  of  buildings.  All  hot  air  ducts,  fresh 
air  inlets  and  heating  stacks  to  which  access  can 
be  obtained  shall  be  kept  clean  at  all  times. 

Sect.  21.  Thermometers  in  classrooms  shall 
be  located  on  a  wooden  background  on  the  wall 
next  to  the  corridor  near  the  front  of  the  room. 
Thermometers  shall  be  placed  in  Grades  I-VI 
four  feet  from  the  floor. '  In  all  other  grades 
thermometers  are  to  be  located  five  feet  from  the 
floor. 


Urinals. 


Local 

ventilation. 


Main  toilet 
room  doors. 


Windows  in 
sanitaries. 


Wash  bowls 
and  drinking 
fonts. 


Sanitation. 

Custodians  shall  take  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  care  of  the  sanitary  equipment  in  their  build- 
ings and  shall  conform  to  all  the  requirements  of 
the  Department  of  School  Hygiene. 

Sect.  22.  Custodians  shall  see  that  urinals  are 
frequently  washed  with  soda,  potash,  diluted 
muriatic  acid  or  other  prescribed  solutions.  At 
the  end  of  each  recess  period  and  at  the  close  of 
each  school  session  urinals  and  the  floors  adjacent 
to  the  same  shall  be  flushed  with  a  hose  and  left 
thoroughly  clean. 

Sect.  23.  Custodians  shall  see  that  all  fans 
and  aspirating  coils  installed  for  the  purpose  of 
ventilating  sanitaries  are  operated  during  the 
entire  day  while  the  schools  are  in  session. 

Sect.  24.  Custodians  shall  see  that  all  main 
doors  leading  to  sanitaries  are  kept  closed  during 
the  entire  day  while  the  schools  are  in  session. 

Sect.  25.  Custodians  shall  see  that  windows 
in  sanitaries  are  kept  open  during  the  entire  day 
while  the  schools  are  in  session.  Judgment  must 
be  used  on  the  part  of  the  custodians  concerning 
the  opening  of  windows.  Outside  temperatures 
and  the  safety  of  plumbing  apparatus  are  to  be 
considered. 

Sect.  26.  Custodians  are  prohibited  from  shut- 
ting off  the  water  supplying   wash  bowls  and 
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drinking  fonts.  Pupils  must  have  at  all  times  the 
free  use  of  all  washing  and  drinking  facilities 
provided  for  them  throughout  the  building. 

Sect.  27.  Custodians  shall  do  everything  pos- Prevention  of 
sible  to  stop  the  waste  of  water  in  buildings.  The  water  wa3te* 
main  water  supply  shall  be  shut  off  at  all  times 
when  the  schools  are  not  in  session.  Custodians 
shall  immediately  notify  the  Department  of  School 
Buildings  of  any  defects  in  the  building  which  result 
in  the  waste  of  water. 

Electrical  Equipment. 
Sect.  28.    Custodians  shall  keep  gas  and  electric  Gas,  electric 

n    .  ,  liii  i  lights  and  other 

fixtures   clean   and   replace   burned   out   lamps  Hghts  and 
promptly.    Lamps  should  be  replaced  with  those other  elec*ricai 

*  F  ( x  equipment. 

of  the  same  size  and  no  change  in  this  regard  shall 
be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
School  Buildings. 

Sect.  29.    Custodians  shall  keep  on  hand  anReplacing 
assortment  of  fuses  and  shall  replace  them  in  Uses' 
lighting  and  other  electric  circuits  when  necessary. 
Frequent  burning  out  of  electric  fuses  shall  be 
reported  at  once  to  the  Department  of  School 
Buildings. 

Sect.  30.    Custodians  shall  be  responsible  for  Oiling  and 
the  proper  care,  cleanliness,  oiling  and  lubricating  mechanical  °f 
of  all  engines,  pumps,  fans  and  motors  throughout  equipment, 
the  building,  except  that  apparatus  used  exclusively 
for  educational  purposes.   Any  grease  cups  or  bear- 
ings which  are  inaccessible  and  which  cannot  be  pro- 
perly cared  for  by  the  custodian  should  be  reported 
at  once  to  the  Department  of  School  Buildings. 

Sect.  31.    Custodians  shall  charge  regularly  all  Recha.r*ins 
batteries  used  in  connection  with  clocks,  bells  and 
telephones.    They  shall  replace  when  necessary 
lamps  in  connection  with  rectifiers. 

Sect.  32.    Custodians   shall  familiarize   them-  Printed  in- 
selves  with  the  instructions  furnished   by  the^^' 
Department  of  School  Buildings  pertaining  to  fire alarm  systems. 
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alarm  systems.  These  instructions  shall  be  posted 
in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  building.  Custodians 
shall  immediately  notify  the  Department  of  School 
Buildings  in  case  of  disarrangement  or  any  defects 
in  the  fire  alarm  system, 
emergency  Sect.  33.  Custodians  shall  see  that  all  fire 
emergency  exit  lights  in  assembly  halls  and  other 
parts  of  the  building  are  lighted  at  night  when  the 
building  is  in  use. 

Sect.  34.  Custodians  shall  exercise  the  greatest 
care  and  urge  economy  throughout  the  building  in 
the  use  of  electricity.  The  following  practices 
result  in  great  waste  and  are  strictly  prohibited. 

(a.)  The  lighting  of  classrooms  long  in  advance 
of  the  arrival  of  pupils. 

(6.)  The  continuous  operation  of  lights  during 
the  morning,  noon  and  afternoon  recess  periods. 

(c.)  The  operation  of  lights  in  classrooms  long 
after  the  close  of  school  sessions. 

(d.)  The  lighting  of  the  entire  assembly  hall 
areas  when  only  a  part  is  in  use. 

(e.)  The  lighting  of  the  entire  building  by  the 
custodian  during  the  process  of  sweeping  one  room. 

(/:)  The  lighting  of  an  entire  building  for  even- 
ing use  long  in  advance  of  the  evening  activities. 

(g.)  The  lighting  of  an  entire  building  for  even- 
ing use  when  only  a  part  is  necessary. 

Fire  Prevention. 
Sect.  35.  Custodians  shall  take  extraordinary 
precautions  against  fire  and  shall  allow  no  smok- 
ing on  school  premises.  They  shall  see  that  fire 
exits,  fire  escapes  and  all  other  exits  and  en- 
trances are  kept  clear  and  in  good  order  at  all 
times.  Any  defective  fire  escapes,  emergency 
exit  doors,  panic  locks,  etc.,  shall  be  immediately 
reported  to  the  Department  of  School  Buildings. 

Sect.  36.  Custodians  shall  not  permit  the  stor- 
age of  material  of  any  nature  in  corridors,  on  stairs, 


Precautions 
against  fire. 


Storage  of 
material. 
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on  landings,  under  stairways  and  in  primary  or 
fresh  air  chambers.  All  inflammable  material  such 
as  oil,  gasolene,  oily  waste,  etc.  shall  be  kept  in 
fireproof  receptacles  placed  in  a  part  of  the  building 
where  no  danger  from  fire  can  take  place. 

Sect.  37.    Waste  paper  shall  not  be  allowed  to  Disposal  of 
accumulate  but  must  be  burned  daily.  waste  paper* 

Sect.  38.  Custodians  shall  make  themselves  Recharging  of 
familiar  with  the  location  and  use  of  fire  extin-^^n" 
guishers.  During  the  first  week  in  September  under 
the  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, all  fire  extinguishers  shall  be  emptied,  re- 
charged and  a  tag  attached  to  each  extinguisher 
giving  the  date  of  recharge. 

Sect.  39.    Custodians  shall  make  themselves  Fire  hose, 
familiar  with  the  location  and  condition  of  the  fire 
hose  lines  located  in  the  building.    They  shall 
report  any  defects  which  would  prevent  the  use  of 
the  same  to  the  Department  of  School  Buildings. 

Sect.  40.    Custodians  thawing  steam  or  water  Thawing 
pipes  found  to  be  frozen  shall  use  hot  water  only.     frozen  pipes' 


GENERAL  DUTIES  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  custodians  are 
not  limited  to  those  hereinbefore  specified,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  regulations  expressly  limit  work  of 
a  certain  kind,  but  are,  in  general,  to  render  faithful 
and  efficient  service  at  all  times,  to  be  courteous 
and  obliging,  and  to  keep  the  buildings  and  grounds 
under  their  charge  neat  and  clean  in  every  respect, 
the  rooms  properly  warmed,  and  those  occupied  by 
pupils  well  ventilated,  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
respond  to  any  call  for  their  attendance  at  the 
buildings,  and  to  execute  with  promptness  and 
intelligence  the  orders  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  of  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  GENERAL  RULES  AND 
REGULATIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COM- 
MITTEE RELATING  TO  CUSTODIAN 
SERVICE. 

Section"  125.  1.  The  Schoolhouse  Custodian 
shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee in  all  matters  relating  to  the  care  and 
custody  of  land  and  buildings  used  for  school 
purposes  and  the  administration  building. 

2.  He  shall  exercise  general  supervision  and  con- 
trol over  the  custodians  and  their  assistants 
employed  in  the  several  school  buildings,  and  the 
administration  building;  see  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  their  government  are  enforced,  and 
report  to  the  School  Committee,  in  writing,  cases 
of  negligence  or  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  such 
employees. 

Sect.  126.  1.  He  shall,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  School  Committee,  appoint,  transfer  and 
remove  custodians,  and  may  make  temporary  ap- 
pointments of  such  employees  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  ten  days,  which  shall  be  reported  to  the 
School  Committee. 

Sect.  127.  1.  He  may  suspend  any  custodian, 
and  shall  immediately  report  such  action  to  the 
School  Committee  in  writing,  with  the  reasons 
therefor. 

Sect.  128.  1.  He  shall  visit  and  inspect  the 
school  buildings  from  time  to  time,  and  as  fre- 
quently as  circumstances  shall  permit,  and  shall 
advise  and  instruct  custodians  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

2.  He  shall  see  that  custodians  are  supplied 
with  copies  of  the  regulations  governing  custodians, 
and  shall  require  that  custodians  familiarize  them- 
selves with  these  regulations. 
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Sect.  129.  L  He  shall  countersign  requisitions  countersign 
for  fuel  and  custodians'  supplies  required  for  use reqmsitlona- 
in  the  several  schools. 

Sect.  229.  L  They  (principals  or  teachers  in  General 
charge  of  buildings)  shall  see  that  the  rules  and^nh^J90t 
regulations  for  the  government  of  custodians  or 
their  employees  are  enforced;  and  principals  shall 
notify  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian  of  any  neglect 
of  duty  or  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  cus- 
todians or  their  employees. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  SCHOOL 
PREMISES. 


supervision        Section  1.    1.    School  buildings  and  their  con- 
andpropTty.  tents,  except  books  and  other  scholastic  materials 
and  supplies,  are  under  the  general  supervision 
and  control  of  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian, 
opening  and       Sect.  2.    1.    School  buildings  shall  be  open  to 
buildings,       teachers  on  all  school  days  for  school  purposes  from 
8  o'clock  A.  M.  until  one  hour  after  the  close  of  the 
afternoon  session;  on  not  to  exceed  one  evening  in 
each  school  term  from  7  to  11  o'clock  P.  M.  for 
graduation  exercises;   and  on  not  to  exceed  two 
Saturdays  in  each  school  term,  from  9  o'clock  A.  M. 
until  12  o'clock  noon,  on  the  request  of  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  in  charge. 

2.  School  buildings  shall  be  open  to  managers 
and  associate  managers  of  school  centers  at  such 
times  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Director  of  the 
Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools.  Other  workers 
in  school  centers  shall  be  admitted  to  their  respec- 
tive buildings  fifteen  minutes  before  the  hour  set 
for  the  beginning  of  their  several  activities;  but 
not  at  other  times  in  the  absence  of  the  custodian, 
except  during  the  regular  sessions  of  school  centers. 
Responsibility      Sect.  3.    1.  The  various  buildings  and  property 

of  custodians.  °  sr     sr  j 

contained  therein  are  in  the  custody  of  the  respec- 
tive custodians,  who  are  responsible  for  the  care  and 
safety  of  the  same,  except  during  school  hours 
when  such  responsibility  shall  rest  upon  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  or  district,  who  shall  not, 
however,  be  charged  with  any  responsibility  with 
regard  to  the  heating  or  ventilating  apparatus, 
which  shall  at  all  times  be  under  the  exclusive 
charge  of  the   custodian.    The  phrase  "  school 
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hours"  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  hours  when 
the  schools  are  in  actual  session,  and  one-half  hour 
before  and  one-half  hour  after  the  close  of  each 
session. 

Sect.  4.  1.  Principals  are  expected  to  inform  on  of 
custodians  of  the  results  obtained  from  the  Opera-  apparatus, 
tion  of  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  but 
they  are  not  to  adjust,  manipulate,  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  such  apparatus. 
When,  however,  the  apparatus  is  so  constructed  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  in  any  room  is  controlled 
by  a  cord  or  chain  in  such  room  the  teacher,  or 
other  person  in  charge  of  such  room,  may  by  such 
means  regulate  the  temperature  without  recourse  to 
the  custodian. 

Sect.  5.    1.    In  cases  where  the  principal  has  Resu/t3 10 be 
reason  to  believe  that  proper  results  are  not  obtained  Lating 
from  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  he  shall  aPParatus- 
notify  the  custodian  to  that  effect;  and  if  the  cus- 
todian fails,  after  a  reasonable  time,  to  remedy  the 
conditions  complained  of,  the  principal  shall  im- 
mediately notify  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian. 

Sect.  6.    1.  The  powers  and  authority  imposed  ™^°n  of 
upon  principals  by  these  regulations  may  be  dele- 
gated by  them  to  the  teacher  in  charge  of  any 
building. 

Sect.  7.  1.  It  is  not  permitted  to  drive  nails,  Defacin« of 
screws,  brads,  or  tacks  into  plaster  or  woodwork,  woodwork, 
or  in  any  way  to  fasten  upon  the  walls  or  woodwork, 
pictures,  samples  of  pupils'  work,  or  other  material, 
or  in  any  other  way  cause  the  walls  or  woodwork 
to  become  defaced.  It  is  permissible  to  hang  from 
the  picture  mouldings  on  the  walls  framed  pictures 
or  a  cloth-covered  frame  upon  which  may  be  fast- 
ened pictures  or  samples  of  pupils'  work. 

Sect.  8.    1.   No  person  or  persons  shall  be  per- InstaUation 
mitted  to  install,  or  cause  to  be  installed,  in  any  fittings 


ts  or 


building  any  additional  or  special  furniture,  fittings, Ught8, 
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or  lights,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  except 
by  permission  of  the  Department  of  School  Build- 
ings, or  of  the  School  Committee, 
of  gas  or      Sect.  9.    1.    The  use  of  gas  or  electricity  for  the 

electricity.  .  °  47 

convenience  of  teachers  after  school  hours  is  pro- 
hibited unless  authorized  by  school  principals,  and 
artificial  light  may  be  used  during  school  hours 
only  when  absolutely  required  for  the  benefit  of 
pupils. 

2.  Gas  or  electricity  shall  not  be  used  by  con- 
tractors or  others  unless  authorized  by  the  Business 
Manager,  or  unless  buildings  are  occupied  under 
permits. 

S^S^nd  Sect*  10,  1'  Requisitions  for  repairs,  altera- 
aiteratione.     tions,  or  improvements  in  the  school  plant  of  every 

description  should  be  forwarded  by  the  respective 

principals. 

ordering  of        Sect.  11.    1.   Under  no  circumstances  are  prin- 

repaire.  ^  ^ 

cipals,  teachers,  or  custodians  permitted  to  order 
repairs  at  an  expense  to  the  city  without  the 
permission  of  the  Department  of  School  Buildings. 

^te^ntobe  Sect.  12.  L  Doors  to  class  and  dressing  rooms 
shall  be  unlocked  during  school  hours,  and  all 
corridors,  stairways,  or  other  means  of  egress  kept 
free  from  obstructions,  and  in  readiness  for  imme- 
diate use.  The  outside  doors  of  buildings  shall  be 
kept  locked  from  without  and  unlocked  from  within 
during  school  hours. 

KeyE-  Sect.  13.    1.   There  shall  be  three  keys  to  each 

school  building,  one  of  which  shall  be  held  by 
the  principal,  one  by  a  teacher  designated  by  the 
principal,  and  the  third  by  the  custodian.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  proper  custodian  service  in  any 
building,  he  may  authorize  the  issue  of  an  addi- 
tional key  to  the  custodian  of  such  building,  which 
may  be  held  by  such  assistant  to  the  custodian  as 
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the  Schoolhouse  Custodian  may  approve,  and  for 
the  proper  use  of  which  the  custodian  shall  be  re- 
sponsible. 

2.  The  Schoolhouse  Custodian  may,  upon  appli- 
cation of  a  principal  of  an  evening  school  or  of  the 
manager  of  a  school  center,  issue  to  such  principal 
or  manager  a  key  to  the  building  which  his  school 
or  center  occupies.  Keys  thus  issued  shall  be  col- 
lected by  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian  at  the  close 
of  each  term  of  the  evening  schools  or  of  the  school 
centers,  and  be  retained  by  him  until  the  beginning 
of  the  following  term  when  they  may  again  be 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph. 

3.  All  keys  of  school  buildings,  except  those 
usable  only  during  the  noon  intermission,  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  city,  and  no  such  key  shall  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  possession  of  the  person  en- 
titled to  the  same,  nor  shall  the  holder  thereof  allow 
a  duplicate  to  be  made  of  any  such  key. 

Sect.  14.    1.   No  person  unless  by  authority  of  occupancy  of 
the  School  Committee  or  an  officer  of  the  School  side  of  school 
Committee  or  of  the  Department  of  School  Build- hour3, 
ings,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  or  to  remain  in 
a  building  outside  of  school  hours  in  the  absence 
of  the  principal,  or  a  teacher  designated  by  the 
principal,  or  the  custodian  except  as  provided  in  the 
general  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  in  the 
regulations  for  the  use  of  school  premises,  or  for 
repairs  and  alterations  authorized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  School  Buildings. 

Sect.  15.    1.    No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  Persons  doing 
enter  or  remain  upon  school  premises  for  the  pur- woa.1*0*"18 
pose  of  performing  any  work,  or  inspecting  work 
in  progress  or  completed,  except  by  direction  or 
permission  of  an  officer  of  the  School  Committee 
or  of  the  Department  of  School  Buildings. 
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Visitors. 


Advertise- 
ments on 
school 
premises. 


Agents  on 
school  prem- 


Diaplay  of 
United  States 
flag. 


Use  of  school 
premises  for 
other  than 
school  work. 


2.  Visitors  desiring  to  witness  school  work  should 
be  directed  to  the  office  of  the  principal  or  teacher 
in  charge. 

Sect.  16.  1.  No  advertisements  shall  be  read 
to  teachers  or  pupils,  nor  distributed  on  school 
premises,  nor  be  posted  on  the  walls  or  fences  of 
school  estates. 

Sect.  17.  1.  No  agent,  or  other  person  shall  be 
permitted  to  enter  school  premises  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  either  to  teachers  or  pupils,  books 
or  articles  offered  for  sale,  or  for  any  commercial 
purpose;  provided,  that  publishers  of  books  and 
manufacturers  of  educational  materials  who  shall 
obtain  a  permit  from  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, may  visit  principals  in  their  respective 
schools  at  such  times  as  will  not  interfere  with  the 
regular  work  of  the  schools. 

Sect.  18.  1.  Each  school-house  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  United  States  flag,  not  less  than  four 
feet  in  length,  and  with  suitable  apparatus  whereby 
such  flag  shall  be  displayed  on  the  school-house 
building  or  grounds  every  school  day  when  the 
weather  permits,  and  on  the  inside  of  the  school- 
house  on  other  school  days.  Such  flags  shall  also 
be  displayed  on  other  days  designated  by  the 
School  Committee. 

Sect.  19.  1.  No  school  building  or  part  of  a 
school  building,  or  school  yard,  shall  be  used  for 
other  purposes  than  the  regular  work  of  the  schools, 
except  by  order  of  the  School  Committee,  or  upon 
the  written  application  of  a  responsible  person 
stating  the  purpose  for  which  such  use  is  desired. 
Such  applications  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  School  Committee  who  may  issue  permits  in 
accordance  with  such  applications  as  she  may 
approve,  and  may  cancel  such  permits  at  her  dis- 
cretion;   and  no  custodian  shall  open  a  school 
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building  for  other  than  school  use,  except  by  order 
of  the  School  Committee,  unless  such  permit  shall 
have  been  issued. 

Sect.  20.    1.  Applications  for  the  use  of  accom-  Applications 
modations  in  school  buildings  or  on  school  premises,  gchooTe  ° 
for  other  than  the  regular  work  of  the  schools  orpremi3es 
departments,  shall  be  made  upon  forms  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Committee, 
and  filed  at  her  office  with  the  required  fee,  if  any, 
at  least  forty-eight  hours  in  advance  of  the  time 
when  the  use  of  such  accommodations  is  desired. 

Sect.  21.    1.    Permits  are  not  required  for  the  Permits  not 
use  of  accommodations  in  school  buildings  for^tUaindfor 
activities  closely  related  to  and  essentially  exten- p^p0363 
sions  of  the  regular  work  of  the  school  which  are 
approved  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  who  shall 
assume  full  responsibility  therefor;  provided,  that 
such  occupancy  shall  terminate  within  one  hour 
of  the  close  of  the  regular  school  session,  or,  in  the 
case  of  class  or  similar  rooms,  not  later  than  5  o'clock 
P.  M. ;  and  provided,  further,  that  such  use  shall  not 
impose  extra  service  upon  the  custodian. 

Sect.  22.    1.     School  premises  shall  not  be  occupancy 

1  -i  .  when  schools 

occupied  on  days  or  evenings  on  which  schools  arearenotin 
not  in  session  except  by  order  of  the  School  Com-session- 
mittee  or  by  permit  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
School  Committee  or  by  the  authority  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools. 

Sect.  23.    1.    No  permit  to  use  school  buildings  Limitation  of 
or  grounds  shall  be  issued  for  occupancy  later  than  PInTy?andU" 
11.30  o'clock  P.  M.,  nor  shall  such  premises  be  vacating  of 
occupied  later  than  that  hour.    Premises  shall  be premi8es" 
vacated  not  later  than  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
closing  hour  for  which  the  permit  has  been  issued, 
whether  day  or  evening. 

Sect.  24.  1.  No  permit  shall  be  granted  for  use  of  school 
the  use  of  accommodations  in  school  buildings  when  occupied  J^" 

occupied  for  evening  school  or  school  center  pur-  evenine  8cho°l 

i    /.  i    ts.  .  or  Bcn°°i  ex- 

poses, except  with  the  approval  ot  the  Director  ofter  purposes. 
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Moving  pic- 
ture exhibi- 
tions. 


Washing  of 
floore. 


Smoking. 

Police  attend- 
ance. 


Other  attend- 


Evening  Schools  or  the  Director  of  the  Extended 
Use  of  Public  Schools  respectively  in  each  case; 
provided,  that  this  restriction  shall  not  apply  to 
regular  monthly  meetings  of  parents'  associations. 

Sect.  25.  1.  No  moving  picture  exhibitions 
shall  be  permitted  in  any  school  building  which 
has  not  been  equipped  by  the  School  Committee 
or  by  the  Department  of  School  Buildings  for  such 
purpose. 

2.  Applications  for  the  use  of  moving  picture 
apparatus  must  be  approved  by  the  Director  of  the 
Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools,  and  such  apparatus 
shall  be  operated  only  by  a  person  designated  by 
said  Director,  for  whose  services  the  person  to  whom 
the  permit  may  be  issued  shall  pay  the  schedule 
rate. 

Sect.  26.  1.  Pianos  shall  not  be  moved  from 
platforms  or  floors,  except  on  requisition  approved 
by  the  Business  Manager. 

Sect.  27.  1.  If  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian 
shall  decide  that  it  is  necessary  to  wash  the  floor 
of  any  part  of  a  building  in  consequence  of  its  occu- 
pancy under  a  permit,  he  shall  fix  the  price  to  be 
paid  therefor  by  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  the 
permit  has  been  issued,  and  no  further  permit  shall 
be  issued  to  such  person  or  persons  until  such  charge 
shall  have  been  paid. 

Sect.  28.  1.  Smoking  on  school  premises  is 
forbidden. 

Sect.  29.  1.  In  every  case  when  a  school 
building  shall  be  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part,  out- 
side of  school  hours,  sufficient  police  attendance 
must  be  provided  by  the  person  or  persons  to  whom 
the  use  of  such  accommodations  is  granted  when- 
ever the  Secretary  of  the  School  Committee  deems 
such  police  attendance  necessary. 

Sect.  30.  1.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Director  of  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools  it 
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may  be  necessary,  a  person  or  persons  of  the  rank 
or  ranks  designated  by  him  shall  be  in  attendance 
whenever  a  school  building  shall  be  occupied  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  other  than  the  regular  work  of 
the  schools,  and  payment  for  such  attendance  shall 
be  made  in  advance  of  the  issue  of  the  permit  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  payment  for  custodian  or 
other  service. 

Sect.  31.    1.   At  all  meetings  of  whatsoever  Attendance  of 

°  teachers. 

character  attended  exclusively  or  in  part  by  pupils 
of  the  public  schools,  a  teacher  detailed  by  the 
principal  of  the  school  or  district  shall  be  in  attend- 
ance and  be  responsible  for  the  preservation  of 
good  order,  and  shall  remain  in  charge  until  all  the 
pupils  shall  have  left  the  building. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


General  Foreword. 
No  statement  of  the  general  objectives  of  education 
would  be  complete  today  unless  it  gave  a  prominent  place 
to  civic  education.  Unquestionably,  training  for  active, 
efficient  citizenship  is  one  of  the  biggest  tasks  which  the 
school  undertakes.  The  school  as  a  conscious  agency  for 
social  improvement,  provides  in  its  curriculum  for  citizen- 
ship training.  The  social  studies,  including  history, 
geography,  economics  and  civics,  have  good  citizenship  as 
a  general  aim.  However,  of  all  the  social  studies,  civics  is 
most  directly  and  particularly  concerned  with  training  for 
efficient  citizenship.  The  civics  course  of  study  provides 
a  rich  program  of  experience  designed  to  develop  the 
knowledges,  appreciations,  attitudes,  skills,  habits,  ideals, 
and  character  traits  of  the  good  citizen. 

Viewpoint  of  the  Course. 
In  our  day  civic  education  has  advanced  far.  We  have 
a  changed  concept  in  regard  to  citizenship  training. 
Formerly,  too  frequently  a  store  of  detailed  information 
about  the  mechanics  of  government  sufficed.  The  value 
of  such  a  method  was  conventional  at  best  and  its  bearings 
were  remote.  In  our  times,  with  a  rapidly  changing  com- 
plex civilization,  with  democracy  beset  with  trials  and 
problems  which  place  it  under  a  stress  which  comes  close 
to  the  breaking  point,  we  have  need  of  a  more  pertinent, 
realistic  course  of  study  and  a  more  vital  teaching  method. 
In  this  course  of  study  the  viewpoint  of  the  child  as  an 
effective  citizen  now  is  stressed.  However,  attention  is 
given  to  the  needs,  interests,  and  activities  of  adult  civic 
and  social  life. 
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General  Aim  of  the  Course. 

The  general  aim  of  this  course  of  study  in  civics  is  to 
make  better  citizens  by  (1)  developing  high  standards  of 
civic  intelligence,  (2)  arousing  right  civic  attitudes  and 
ideals,  (3)  inculcating  right  civic  habits,  and  (4)  motivating 
tendencies  to  act  and  react  in  socially  desirable  ways. 

The  specific  objectives  are  mentioned  in  each  unit. 

Organization  of  the  Course. 
This  is  an  activities  course  of  study  on  the  chart  plan. 
Its  organization  is  relatively  simple,  consisting  of  seven 
large  units  which  include  the  important  contacts  and 
institutions  with  which  the  child  deals  in  his  everyday  life; 
viz.:  the  Child  and  the  School,  the  Child  and  the  Home, 
the  Child  and  Community,  the  Child  and  the  Government, 
the  Child  and  World  Affairs,  the  Child  and  Work,  the 
Child  and  Leisure.  Keeping  in  mind  the  needs  and  abili- 
ties of  the  pupils  of  Grade  IX,  each  of  these  fields  was 
explored  to  find  out  what  knowledges,  understandings, 
appreciations,  attitudes,  skills,  habits,  and  character  traits 
which  would  contribute  to  good  citizenship  might  be 
taught  or  developed  naturally  from  them. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  USE  OF  THE  COURSE. 


General  Procedure. 
This  course  of  study  is  in  the  nature  of  a  syllabus  or 
guide  for  the  use  of  civics  teachers.  For  the  inexperienced 
teacher  it  will  serve  as  a  detailed  handbook  of  the  work  from 
day  to  day;  for  the  experienced  teacher  it  may  be  used 
as  a  general  guide  offering  numerous  suggestions.  The 
teacher  in  every  case  is  expected  to  adapt  the  course  to 
her  class  and  to  the  local  community  in  which  she  teaches. 
In  general,  it  is  suggested  that  the  units  be  taught  in  the 
order  in  which  they  appear.  However,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  changing  the  order  of  units  if  occasions  arise  which 
give  opportunity  for  more  vital  teaching.  For  example, 
protecting  the  community  from  fire  may  usually  be  best 
taught  during  Fire  Prevention  Week.  The  specific  objec- 
tives and  the  desirable  outcomes  of  each  unit  are  written 
according  to  established  authority  in  the  field  of  civic 
education.  It  is  therefore  expected  that  teachers  will 
adhere  closely  to  the  specific  objectives  and  the  outcomes 
as  they  are  set  down  in  the  course  and  that  all  teaching 
will  be  rigorously  in  accord  with  them. 

Procedure  Outline. 
It  is  not  intended  that  the  procedure  outline  be  slavishly 
followed.  However,  it  does  serve  to  indicate  the  line  of 
progress  of  the  teaching  and  the  important  points  to  be 
brought  out  in  each  lesson.  Although  the  course  was 
written  with  the  needs,  interests  and  problems  of  Boston 
in  mind,  adaptations  may  be  made  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  class  and  of  the  local  community.  The  work 
of  the  course  is  expected  to  consist  mainly  of  activities 
and  therefore  but  relatively  few  problems  have  been 
included  in  the  procedure  outline.  Problems  and  the 
problem  method  may  be  used  whenever  the  teacher  deems 
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this  procedure  necessary  or  advisable.  Although  the 
course  anticipates  an  almost  wholly  socialized  procedure, 
the  recitation  may  be  utilized  for  developing  background. 

Activities. 

This  course  takes  the  view  that  right  civic  behavior, 
not  the  storage  of  facts  to  be  used  at  some  more  or  less 
uncertain  date,  is  the  ideal  of  civics  teaching.  Behavior, 
not  information  alone,  is  the  aim.  Hence,  this  is  an 
activities  course  providing  a  wide  variety  of  civic  and 
social  activities  involving  life  situations  and  experiences. 
Learning  by  doing  is  the  method.  The  course  includes 
every  type  of  school  activity  and  experience  which  is 
natural  and  interesting  to  the  child.  The  activities  are 
carefully  designed  in  every  case  to  carry  out  the  specific 
objectives  set  down.  There  are  more  activities  included 
than  any  class  is  expected  to  do  in  the  time  allotted. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  intended  that  every  activity  will  be 
carried  out  by  every  class.  It  gives  the  teacher  opportunity 
to  select  those  activities  which  particularly  meet  her  situa- 
tion. Those  marked  as  special  group  work  are  intended 
for  those  pupils  who  show  the  greatest  aptitude  and  skill 
in  carrying  on  civic  enterprises.  Some  activities  are 
especially  adapted  to  pupils  who  like  to  construct;  others, 
for  those  who  like  to  draw,  etc.  Thus,  it  provides  for 
varying  types  and  abilities.  However,  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  give  every  child  the  training  and  experience 
of  contributing  to  the  carrying  out  of  every  type  of  activity. 

The  Conduct  of  Activities. 
The  teacher  of  this  course  will  find  it  necessary  to  plan 
the  work  far  ahead.  Many  groups  should  be  busy  pre- 
paring activities,  while  the  completed  activities  are 
presented  in  the  classroom.  In  short,  a  number  of  activi- 
ties should  always  be  in  process  of  preparation.  In  the 
conduct  of  an  activities  course  such  as  this  the  teacher 
will  usually  take  the  role  of  guide  and  adviser.  Specifically 
her  tasks  will  be  as  follows:  (1)  To  know  her  class,  their 
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needs,  ,  abilities,  and  interests;  (2)  to  know  the  com- 
munity and  its  problems;  (3)  to  know  the  course  of  study 
and  be  able  to  plan  skillfully  the  work  of  the  course;  (4)  to 
select  and  adapt  the  work  of  the  course  to  the  needs  and 
best  interests  of  her  class  and  the  community;  (5)  to  help 
select  the  groups  to  carry  on  activities  with  the  idea  always 
in  mind  of  training  each  individual  pupil  to  perform 
effectively  a  worthwhile  civic  task;  (6)  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  course  so  that  in  all  cases  the  desirable  out- 
comes are  approximated. 

Time  Allotment. 
The  time  allotment  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  each 
unit  indicates  only  approximately  the  number  of  lessons 
which  the  teacher  is  supposed  to  devote  to  that  unit.  It  is 
intended  to  be  flexible.  Teachers  desiring  to  emphasize  a 
particular  phase  of  a  given  unit  are  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Readings. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  a  wide  reading  is  necessary  in 
civics  learning  in  order  to  give  the  pupil  varying  viewpoints 
and  an  enriched  and  vitalized  background.  A  single  text 
with  its  condensed  statements  and  conclusions  is  not 
deemed  sufficient.  Moreover,  an  extensive  reading,  includ- 
ing fiction  and  poetry  as  well  as  the  usual  text  material, 
serves  admirably  in  arousing  interest  and  emotionalizing 
right  attitudes  toward  civic  problems.  In  recognition  of 
the  need  for  extensive  reading,  a  wide  variety  of  references 
are  included  in  the  course.  Many  references  cover  the 
same  problem  and  the  teacher  therefore  may  make  a 
judicious  selection  of  those  texts  which  are  readily  acces- 
sible. It  is  recommended  that  each  class  use  a  basic 
text  and  that  as  large  a  variety  of  the  other  references  listed 
be  used  as  is  feasible.  Only  in  this  way  may  the  course  be 
taught  in  a  thoroughly  vital  and  pertinent  manner.  Other 
material,  such  as  slides,  films,  charts,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the 
lists  of  references  may  be  used  to  advantage.  It  is  hoped 
that  each  school  may  build  up  a  library  of  the  books 
mentioned.    The  general  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the 
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course  contains  a  suggestive  list  of  books  which  may  be 
made  the  nucleus  for  such  a  library.  The  educational 
readings  are  for  teachers;  the  other  references  are  for  both 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Tests  and  Testing. 
Right  civic  behavior  as  designated  by  the  desirable 
outcomes  is  the  standard  of  measurement  for  this  course. 
Since  right  civic  behavior,  in  general,  is  as  yet  not  subject 
to  scientific  measurement,  no  tests,  new  type  or  others, 
have  been  included  in  the  course.  However,  fact,  judg- 
ment, and  attitude  tests  based  on  the  course  may  be  made 
by  the  teacher.  In  constructing  such  tests  the  general 
and  specific  objectives  and  the  desirable  outcomes  should 
serve  as  general  guides.  It  is  recommended  that  teachers 
make  use  of  both  the  new  type  and  the  essay  type  tests  in 
order  to  measure  as  many  different  abilities  as  may  be. 
New  type  tests  make  for  the  economy  of  time,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  personal  element  in  grading,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  covering  a  wider  range  of  subject  matter.  The 
essay  type  provides  for  the  organization  of  subject  matter 
and  originality  in  expression.  In  making  out  new  type 
tests  the  teacher  should  usually  include  a  variety  of  types, 
such  as,  true-false,  multiple  choice,  completion,  and  match- 
ing questions.  Teachers  will  find  much  valuable  infor- 
mation on  how  to  construct  new  type  tests  in  the  following 
books: 

Hopkins,  L.  T. —  The  Construction  and  Use  of 
Objective  Examinations.  College  of  Ed- 
ucation, University  of  Colorado.  1926. 

Paterson,  D.  G. —  Preparation  and  Use  of 
New  Type  Examinations.  World  Book  Co. 
1925. 

Ruch,  G.  M. —  Objective  Examination  Methods 
in  the  Social  Studies.  Scott,  Foresman  and 
Company.  1926. 
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The  Teacher. 

The  teacher  is  the  key  to  the  training  for  effective 
citizenship.  If  the  classroom  teacher  does  not  catch  the 
vision,  if  she  is  not  an  enthusiast  in  her  work,  little  can 
be  transmitted  to  the  pupil.  The  demands  in  civics 
teaching  are  as  broad  as  life  itself.  A  true  knowledge  of 
civics  implies  a  grasp  of  at  least  three  fields;  that  of 
government,  economics,  and  elementary  sociology.  The 
well-informed  teacher  of  civics  must  know  more  of  these 
subjects  than  she  may  ever  be  called  upon  to  teach.  She 
must  know  how  to  capitalize  her  knowledge  by  organizing 
and  teaching  it  according  to  the  principles  and  methods 
peculiar  to  each.  Vital  teaching  in  civics  requires  a 
thorough  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  present 
day  problems  of  the  nation,  state,  and  local  community. 
With  such  a  rapidly  changing  complex  civilization  as  ours, 
the  civics  teacher  must  keep  abreast  of  affairs.  It  means 
constant  study  and  preparation. 

The  teacher's  knowledge  must  extend  beyond  books. 
She  should  have  a  ready  grasp  of  the  needs,  interests,  and 
problems  of  the  community  and  her  teaching  should,  in 
the  long  run,  mean  a  better  citizenship  in  the  community, 
and  a  better  community.  The  activities  of  the  civics 
ciass  may  often  extend  beyond  the  walls  of  the  school  and 
aid  in  the  solution  of  community  problems. 

In  the  life  of  the  school,  the  civics  teacher  should  take 
an  active  part.  Her  first  duty  is  to  make  her  pupils  good 
citizens  of  the  school.  The  lessons  of  the  civics  class 
should  be  translated  into  good  school  citizenship.  The 
test  of  good  civics  teaching  is  right  civic  and  social  behavior 
and  nothing  less  should  be  considered  as  successful  citizen- 
ship training. 

The  Pupil. 

An  activities  course  demands  interested  participation 
by  all  of  the  pupils.  The  stimulating  of  interest  in  civics 
and  the  arousing  of  a  desire  to  carry  out  worthwhile  civic 
enterprises  are  prime  requisites  of  successful  pupil  par- 
ticipation.   Hence,  they  are  the  first  goal  of  the  teacher. 
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Teaching  the  pupils  to  plan  and  carry  out  activities 
should  follow.  Activities  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  various  ability  and  interest  groups  in  the  class. 
Pupils  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  course  should  be 
taught  to  use  the  references  indicated  with  a  high  degree 
of  proficiency  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

The  successful  participation  in  the  activities  of  the 
course  should  result  in  the  development  of  the  behavior 
tendencies  and  character  traits  of  the  good  citizen. 

While  the  truly,  scientifically  determined  course  in 
civics  is  yet  in  the  future,  there  are  certain  general  lines 
of  agreement  among  students  and  experts.  This  course  is 
fundamentally  based  on  the  results  of  investigations  and 
the  opinions  of  experts  in  the  field  of  civic  education. 
The  authority  on  which  the  course  is  based  will  be  found 
in  the  educational  readings  at  the  beginning  of  each  unit. 
The  objectives,  both  general  and  specific,  the  committee 
believe,  are  sane,  attainable,  and  authoritative.  The 
procedure  is  a  natural,  topical  procedure.  Problems  are 
included  wherever  this  procedure  has  been  deemed  ad- 
visable. In  keeping  with  the  nature  of  the  course  there 
are  a  large  number  and  a  great  variety  of  activities  well 
adapted  to  the  child  and  carefully  calculated  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  in  each  case.  The  references  are  numerous 
and  specific.  Every  type  of  classroom  material  is  sug- 
gested. The  course  is  readily  adaptable  to  a  number  of 
the  authorized  texts  in  civics.  The  outcomes,  relatively 
few  in  number,  are  strictly  in  terms  of  the  objectives. 
They  are  practical  and  probable.  Certain  desirable  atti- 
tudes have  been  emotionalized  through  the  use  of  poems, 
songs,  victrola  records,  and  visual  materials. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  make  a  composite  or  unified 
course.  Only  the  natural  correlations  in  terms  of  objectives 
belonging  properly  to  the  field  oj  civics  were  included. 
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Desirable  Outcomes 

An    appreciation    of  the 
opportunities   offered  by 
the  Boston  Schools. 

A  desire  to  take  the  best 
advantage   of   these  op- 
portunities. 

An    appreciation    of  the 
purpose  and  value  of  the 
Citizenship  Course. 

A  desire  to  take  part  in  the 
activities  of  these  clubs. 

A  desire  to  cooperate  with 
the  Student  Council. 

An  understanding  of  how  to 
help  one's  self  to  succeed. 

An    appreciation    of  what 
good  school  citizenship  is. 

Literature  and  Materials 

Our  Junior   High    School.  Hol- 
brook  and  McGregor,  pp.  20-32 
and  pp.  48-103. 

Citizenship  through  Character 
Development.  School  Com- 
mittee,   Boston.      All  issues. 

Extra-curricular  Activities  in  the 
High  School.  Foster,  pp. 
27-57. 

Extra-curricular  Activities. 

McKown.    pp.  93  109. 
Extra-curricular  Activities. 
Meyer,    pp.  35-105. 

Extra-curricular  Activities  in  the 
High   School.       Foster.  pp. 
59-107. 

Extra-curricular  Activities. 

McKown.    pp.  93-169. 
Extra-curricular  Activities.  Meyer. 

pp. 105-143. 

"You    Can,     But    Will  You?" 
Marden. 

Our   Junior   High    School.  Hol- 
brook  and  McGregor,   pp.  33-47. 

Suggested  Activities 

Under  the  headings  of  the  three  types 
of  schools  listed  give  in  your  own 
words  the  purposes  of  each. 

List  the  required   studies  in  your 
grade. 

State  why  they  are  required. 
Give  a  report  on  each  elective  group 
and  justify  your  choice. 

Make  posters  illustrating  the  eleven 

laws  of  character. 
Make  written  reports  from  your  own 

experience  showing  the  value  of 

your  study  of  citizenship. 

Debate:  Extra-curricular  activities 
have  educational  value. 

As  an  auditorium  exercise  have  the 
presidents  of  the  school  clubs  ad- 
dress the  school  on  the  purpose  and 
value  of  their  clubs. 

Group  activities: 
Write  editorials  on: 

(1)  The  Qualifications  of  the 

Good     Student  Coun- 
sellor. 

(2)  The  Attitude  of  the  Student 

Body  toward  the  Student 
Council. 

Special  group  work: 

Make  a  set  of  effective  study  rules. 
Give  three-minute  reports  on  "My 

part  in  the  class  exercise." 
Graph    your    bi-monthly  report 

cards    according    to  subjects. 

Use  colored  inks. 

Make  cartoons  illustrating: 

(1)  The  care  of  books. 

(2)  Careful  use  of  materials. 

(3)  Respect  for  school  furnish- 

ings. 

Procedure  Outline 

To  study  the  school  program. 
Discussion: 

What  do  I  do  at  school? 
Study  of  the  Curriculum: 

Curriculum  in  the  first  six  grades. 
Curriculum  in  the  Intermediate 
Schools. 

Curriculum  in  the  Senior  High 
Schools. 

Study  of  Citizenship  Course: 
Purpose. 
Value. 

Study  of  Extra-curricular  activities: 
Types  of  clubs. 
Purpose  of  clubs. 
Value  of  clubs. 

Study  of  Student  Council: 
Purpose  of  council. 
Organization  of  council. 
Activities  of  council. 
Value  of  council. 

Study  of  how  to  succeed  in  school. 
How  to  study. 

How  to  take  part  in  class  exercises. 
How  to  improve  my  standing  in 
class . 

To  study  school  oitizenship. 
Discussion: 

How  should    I   care  for  school 
property  ? 

Specific  Objectives 

To  give  a  knowledge  of  what 
the  schools  offer  the  student. 

To  give  an  understanding  of 
ways  to  succeed  in  school 
work. 

To  give  an  understanding  of 
what     constitutes  good 
school  citizenship. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SURVEY  COMMITTEE  BOSTON 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


This  survey  of  certain  phases  of  the  Boston  school  system  was 
authorized  by  order  of  the  School  Committee  as  follows: 

In  School  Committee, 

March  19,  1928. 

Whereas,  The  expenditures  of  the  School  Committee  for  all 
purposes,  including  land  and  new  buildings,  have  increased  from 
$7,495,052.62  in  1918  to  $19,581,458.81  in  1927;  and 

Whereas,  Popular  interest  and  concern  is  evidenced  by  con- 
templated surveys  from  time  to  time  and  recently  a  preliminary 
survey  by  the  Finance  Commission  for  an  elaborate  survey 
costing  $60,000  apparently  now  abandoned;  and 

Whereas,  The  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  Board  of 
Apportionment,  to  whom  have  been  referred  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee, orders  for  investigation  and  report  on  certain  phases  of 
activities  of  our  school  system,  are  already  taxed  to  the  maximum 
with  their  official  and  ordinary  functions ;  and 

Whereas,  The  School  Committee  is  desirous  of  having  all  the 
facts  that  have  caused  the  increased  cost  of  maintaining  the 
public  school  system  during  the  past  decade  made  known,  to- 
gether with  the  relation  of  the  increase  in  cost  to  the  numerical, 
pupil  and  curricula  growth  of  the  school  system;  and 

Whereas,  The  School  Committee  is  willing  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds  for  a  survey  of  the  public  school  system  and  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  make  such  survey,  of  which  a  majority 
shall  be  citizens  of  Boston  who  are  neither  officials  nor  employees 
of  the  school  system;  said  survey  to  have  special  reference  to  the 
increased  and  increasing  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  school 
system. 

Be  it  therefore 

Ordered,  That  a  committee  of  seven,  to  serve  without  pay,  be 
appointed  by  the  School  Committee  to  make  a  survey  which 
shall  include  the  following: 
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I.    Intermediate  and  High  School  Organization: 

(a)  A  study  of  vocational  education-  with  special 

reference  to  shop  work. 

(b)  A  careful  study  of  the  curriculum  with  a  view  to 

ascertaining  whether  or  not  subjects  are  being 
taught  which  are  of  so  unusual  a  nature  as  may 
be  broadly  classified  as  "fads  and  fancies." 
II.    School  Building  Survey  and  Program: 

(a)  Survey  of  buildings  which  will  become  obsolete 

within  the  next  ten  years. 

(b)  A  study  of  the  growth  and  shifting  of  population 

as  related  to  a  building  program. 

(c)  A  comprehensive  ten-year  building  program. 

id)    Construction  of  high  schools  by  sale  of  bonds 
long-term  or  short-term)  as  distinguished  from 
the  " pay-as-you-go "  policy. 
III.    Survey  of  such  other  educational  aspects  of  the  school 
system  as  appear  advisable  to  the  Survey  Committee, 
and  which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  increased  cost  of 
the  school  system. 
And  be  it  further 

Ordered,  That  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange  be  invited  to  nomi- 
nate each  one  member  of  said  Survey  Committee  who  will  there- 
upon be  appointed  by  the  School  Committee  to  constitute  the 
Survey  Committee  of  seven  with  the  following,  who  are  hereby 
appointed: 

Hon.  Michael  H.  Sullivax,  Chairman,  former  Chairman 
of  the  School  Committee  and  former  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Commission. 

Arthur  L.  Gould,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Boston 
Public  Schools. 

Walter  F.  Downey,  Head  Master,  Boston  English  High 
School. 

Archer  M.  Nickersox,  Master,  Frank  V.  Thompson 
Intermediate  School. 
And  be  it  further 

Ordered,  That  the  Survey  Committee  be  and  hereby  is  author- 
ized to  employ  such  specialists  and  to  appoint  such  sub-commit- 
tees not  of  their  own  number  and  such  clerical  and  other  assistants 
as  it  deems  necessary,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board;  and 

That  the  teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff  on  the 
Survey  Committee  and  on  the  sub-committees,  if  any,  shall  be 
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granted  such  leave  with  pay  as  shall  appear  proper  and  necessary 
to  the  School  Committee;  and 

That  all  orders  of  reference  now  pending  before  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  and  the  Board  of  Apportionment,  related  to 
and  contained  within  the  scope  of  the  within  survey,  be  and 
hereby  are  referred  to  the  Survey  Committee ;  and 

That  the  Survey  Committee  shall  report  with  all  reasonable 
expedition  the  facts,  results  and  recommendations  of  the  within 
survey  to  the  Superintendent  and  the  School  Committee. 

Laid  over. 

In  School  Committee,  April  9,  1928.  Passed. 


In  School  Committee, 

April  23,  1928. 

Ordered,  That  the  order  which  establishes  the  personnel  of  the 
Survey  Committee,  as  passed  at  the  meeting  of  April  9,  1928, 
is  hereby  amended  to  include  provision  for  the  nomination  of  one 
member  by  the  Boston  Central  Labor  Union. 

Ordered,  That  the  order  which  establishes  the  personnel  of  the 
Survey  Committee,  as  passed  at  the  meeting  of  April  9,  1928,  is 
hereby  further  amended  to  include  provision  for  the  nomination 
of  a  woman  by  the  Boston  Home  and  School  Association. 

Ordered,  That  the  order  which  establishes  a  Survey  Committee 
of  seven,  as  passed  at  the  meeting  of  April  9,  1928,  is  hereby 
amended  to  provide  that  the  committee  shall  comprise  nine 
members. 


The  following-named  persons  were  appointed,  by  unanimous 
vote,  to  the  Survey  Committee: 

Dr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell. 
Mr.  Carl  Dreyfus. 
Mr.  Francis  R.  Bangs. 
Mr.  Francis  P.  Fenton. 


In  School  Committee, 

May  1,  1928. 

The  following-named  person  was  appointed,  by  unanimous 
vote,  to  the  Survey  Committee: 

Mrs.  Willard  D.  Woodbury. 
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ITEMS  OF  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  OF  SCHOOL  COM- 
MITTEE REFERRED  TO  SURVEY  COMMITTEE 


The  following  items  of  unfinished  business  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee were  taken  up  by  that  committee  and  referred  to  the 
Survey  (  'ommittee : 

1.  Resolution  relative  to  consolidation  of  the  Schoolhouse 
Commission,  laid  over  at  the  meeting  of  July  7,  1926.  (See 
page  13,  sect,  a.) 

2.  Resolution  directing  an  investigation  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  the  schools,  presented  at  the  meeting  of  September  12, 

1927.  (See  page  13,  sect.  6.) 

3.  Order  authorizing  the  establishment  of  an  employment 
division,  referred  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  at  the  meeting 
of  February  20,  1928.    (See  page  13,  sect,  c.) 

4.  Order  authorizing  the  establishment  of  rapid  advancement 
classes  in  all  grades,  presented  at  the  meeting  of  March  12,  1928. 
(See  page  13,  sect,  d.) 

5.  Request  for  report  from  Board  of  Apportionment  on  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  building  situation,  laid  over  at  the 
meeting  of  February  20,  1928,  and  at  the  meeting  of  March  5, 

1928,  taken  up  and  referred  to  the  Board  of  Apportionment  for 
consideration  and  report.    (See  page  13,  sect,  e.) 

6.  Order  calling  for  investigation  into  the  cost  of  shops  in 
intermediate  schools,  presented  at  the  meeting  of  March  21, 
1927,  and  the  meeting  of  November  21,  1927.  (See  page  14, 
sect.  /.) 

7.  Order  directing  consideration  of  the  advisability  of  em- 
ploying two  field  agents  to  be  attached  to  and  work  in  connection 
with  the  placement  division.    (See  page  14,  sect,  g.) 

8.  Recommendation  as  presented  at  the  meeting  of  January 
18,  1926,  relative  to  the  introduction  of  a  vocational  course. 
(See  page  14,  sect,  h.) 

9.  Order  relative  to  appointment  of  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Superintendent  on  sites  and  plans  for  new  school  buildings. 
(See  page  14,  sect.  ?".) 
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ITEMS  REFERRED  TO  IN  ORDERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

COMMITTEE 

a.  (See  page  12,  sect.  1.)  Resolved,  That  the  School  Com- 
mittee petition  the  next  Legislature  for  legislation,  the  purpose 
of  which  will  be  the  abolishment  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission 
and  the  establishment  of  exclusive  control  of  expenditures  for  all 
school  purposes  where,  such  control  properly  and  rightfully  be- 
longs, namely,  in  the  School  Committee,  and  that  the  said  legis- 
lation be  prepared  and  presented  as  expediently  as  possible  by 
this  Committee. 

b.  (See  page  12,  sect.  2.)  Resolved,  That  the  Superintendent 
be  requested  to  report  as  early  as  is  possible  on  the  following- 
points  : 

(1)  How  many  of  our  pupils,  trained  in  industrial  classes, 
are  being  absorbed  in  the  trades  for  which  they  are  being 
educated? 

(2)  Are  our  courses  of  study  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  varied  trade  standards,  both  from  the  employers' 
standpoint  and  also  from  the  journeymen's  viewpoint? 

(3)  Are  our  costs  mounting  to  a  point  where  the  cost  of 
education  of  the  individual  pupil  in  industrial  education  is 
burdensome? 

(4)  Do  we  or  should  we  have  active  consulting  boards  in 
each  trade,  comprising  both  employers  and  employees,  who 
can  aid  in  the  formation  of  courses  of  study  and  who  can 
also  aid  in  the  question  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  various 
trades? 

c.  (See  page  12,  sect.  3.)  Ordered,  That  an  employment  divi- 
sion be  immediately  organized  to  take  over  in  its  entirety  the 
placement  of  girls  and  boys  in  full-time,  part-time,  and  coopera- 
tive work. 

d.  (See  page  12,  sect.  4.)  Ordered,  That  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents is  hereby  requested  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
establishing  rapid  advancement  classes  for  all  grades,  and  report 
the  results  of  such  consideration  to  this  Board  at  an  early  date. 

e.  (See  page  12,  sect.  5.)  That  this  Committee  take  steps  to 
provide  immediately  for  a  comprehensive  survey,  not  only  of 
our  actual  school  building  needs  but  of  the  cost  of  school  build- 
ings as  now  erected,  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  or  not  a 
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less  expensive  type  of  building  which  will  adequately  meet  our 
needs  may  be  provided  by  means  of  standardized  or  model  plans 
for  the  different  types  of  buildings,  or  by  other  means,  and  by 
the  employment  of  qualified  architects  on  an  annual  salary, 
rather  than  on  a  6  per  cent  basis  of  cost  of  construction. 

/.  (See  page  12,  sect.  6.)  That  the  Business  Manager  be  in- 
structed to  bring  in  to  this  Committee,  at  his  early  convenience, 
an  exhaustive  report  of  the  expenditures  for  junior  high  school 
shops,  which  report  shall  cover  a  period  of  years  and,  if  possible, 
go  back  to  1916,  and  that  the  Business  Manager  shall  work  in 
collaboration  with  a  committee  of  three  heads  of  departments 
appointed  by  the  Superintendent . 

g.  (See  page  12,  sect.  7.)  Ordered,  That  the  Survey  Com- 
mittee is  hereby  requested  to  consider  the  advisability  of  employ- 
ing two  field  agents  with  vocational  experience  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  business  and  industrial  opportunities  open  to 
graduates  of  our  schools  in  the  interest  of  meeting  the  present 
employment  situation,  said  field  agents  to  be  attached  to  and 
work  in  connection  with  the  placement  division. 

h.  (See  page  12,  sect.  8.)  That  a  vocational  course  be  intro- 
duced which  shall  include,  first,  vocational  guidance;  second,  a 
survey  of  commercial  Boston;  third,  the  teaching  of  "getting 
jobs";  fourth,  the  teaching  of  "holding  jobs." 

i.  (See  page  12,  sect.  9.)  Ordered,  That  a  Committee  of  three, 
to  serve  without  pay,  be  appointed  by  the  School  Committee  to 
serve  as  advisers  to  the  Superintendent  on  sites  and  plans  for  the 
erection  of  new  buildings  and  alterations  of  old  buildings;  that 
this  Advisory  Committee  shall  consist  of  an  expert  in  school-house 
planning  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  an  expert  from  a 
health  point  of  view,  and  an  architect;  that  this  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, with  the  approval  of  the  School  Committee,  shall  have 
authority  to  employ  such  paid  experts  and  assistants  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  work. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  HIS  HONOR  THE  MAYOR  TO 
EXAMINE  ACCOUNTS  RELATING  TO  SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE  APPROPRIATIONS  ON  FILE 
IN  THE  CITY  AUDITOR'S  OFFICE 


The  Survey  Committee  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  cooperation 
of  His  Honor,  Mayor  Malcolm  E.  Nichols,  in  granting  the  request 
of  the  Survey  Committee  to  examine  accounts  relating  to  School 
Committee  appropriations  on  file  in  the  City  Auditor's  Office. 
The  communications  stating  the  request  of  the  Survey  Committee 
and  the  reply  of  His  Honor  the  Mayor  follow: 

September  26,  1928. 

Hon.  Malcolm  E.  Nichols, 

Mayor,  City  of  Boston, 
City  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir, —  I  am  directed  by  the  Survey  Committee  of 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  to  respectfully  ask  your  permis- 
sion to  allow  the  Survey  Committee,  or  members  of  that 
Committee,  or  any  authorized  representative  or  representa- 
tives, to  examine  any  accounts,  pay  rolls,  vouchers  or  drafts, 
present  or  past,  in  the  City  Auditor's  Office  relating  to  appro- 
priations made  by  the  School  Committee. 

This  permission  may  best  be  facilitated  by  a  letter  from 
Your  Honor  to  the  Survey  Committee  which  its  representa- 
tive may  present  to  the  Auditor  when  seeking  such  informa- 
tion as  is  within  his  control. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Walter  F.  Downey, 

Secretary. 

September  27,  1928. 

Walter  F.  Downey,  Secretary, 

The  Survey  Committee  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools, 
15  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir, —  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
under  date  of  the  26th  instant,  requesting  by  direction  of 
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the  Survey  Committee  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  permis- 
sion for  authorized  representatives  of  the  Committee  to 
examine  accounts,  pay  rolls,  vouchers,  et  cetera,  relating  to 
appropriations  made  by  the  School  Committee,  on  file  in  the 
City  Auditor's  office. 

Such  permission  is  hereby  given,  and  I  have  talked  with 
City  Auditor  Carven  who  will  be  pleased  to  be  of  the  fullest 
service  possible  in  every  way. 

Respectfully, 

Malcolm  E.  Nichols, 

Mayor. 


PART  1 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


FOREWORD 


In  accord  with  the  preceding  orders  of  the  School  Committee, 
the  Survey  Committee  was  organized  at  its  first  meeting  on 
May  5,  1928.  Since  that  time  meetings  of  the  full  Committee 
have  been  regularly  held  from  one  to  three  times  weekly.  Sub- 
committees have  devoted  practically  their  full  time  to  studies 
and  investigations,  the  results  of  which  have  served  as  the  bases 
of  reports  to  the  full  Committee. 

Among  those  who  have  appeared  before  the  Survey  Committee 
were  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendents, the  Business  Manager,  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian, 
various  directors,  associate  and  assistant  directors,  principals 
and  teachers,  and  representatives  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

In  addition,  a  circular  letter  was  addressed  by  the  Survey 
.Committee  to  all  directors  and  principals  requesting  suggestions 
for  sound  economies  in  their  particular  fields.  A  letter  was  also 
published  in  over  forty  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  this  city 
requesting  suggestions  for  possible  economies  which  would  not 
interfere  with  the  effectiveness  of  instruction. 

For  certain  parts  of  the  work  experts  were  employed  to  secure 
and  present  facts  and  give  advice  on  special  phases  of  the  work. 

The  Survey  Committee  approached  the  problem  with  no  set 
formula  for  testing  the  validity  of  present  school  expenditures. 
In  its  work  it  had  as  a  chart  to  guide  it  the  orders  passed  by  the 
School  Committee,  and  it  also  received  from  the  same  body 
broad  powers  to  study  such  other  related  problems  as  were 
deemed  necessary. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the  School  Committee  that  all  important 
matters  relating  to  costs  be  impartially  scrutinized.  Early  in  its 
study  the  Survey  Committee  determined  what  it  considered  the 
larger  problems  of  school  expenditures.  As  directed  by  the 
School  Committee,  each  of  the  major  problems  was  analyzed  and 
studied  as  a  separate  unit  and  then  in  its  relation  to  other  items 
of  school  costs  as  well  as  to  municipal  expenditures  as  a  whole. 
School  costs  of  various  other  cities  comparable  in  size  with  Boston 
were  analyzed  and  studied  in  order  to  secure  information  con- 
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cerning  school  practices  and  procedures  elsewhere.  The  ques- 
tions considered  in  studying  each  problem  were,  in  general,  as 
follows: 

1.  What  is  the  present  policy? 

2.  Is  the  present  policy  productive  of  worthwhile  results? 

3.  What  modifications,  extensions  or  limitations  should 

be  made? 

4.  What  sound  economies  can  be  instituted? 

Thus,  although  the  prime  object  was  economy  in  school  costs, 
the  Survey  Committee  resolved  early  in  its  work  that  no  econo- 
mies should  be  recommended  which  would  deprive  school  children 
of  essential  educational  opportunities. 

In  brief,  the  final  determining  factor  was  to  ascertain  whether 
the  present  school  policy  is  educationally  and  economically 
sound,  both  as  regards  present  and  probable  future  needs  of  the 
school  children  of  Boston. 

Notwithstanding  certain  defects  in  the  present  school  sys- 
tem, for  the  correction  of  which  recommendations  have  been  made 
in  this  report,  the  Survey  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that, 
in  general,  the  schools  are  soundly  administered  and  the  academic 
instruction  on  a  substantial  basis. 

Inasmuch  as  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  revenue  of  the 
city  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  schools,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  this  money  be  used  with  all  possible  economy,  so 
that  the  public  may  receive  the  maximum  return  for  the  large  sum 
invested  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

In  determining  the  form  of  the  report,  the  Survey  Committee 
has  had  in  mind  that  a  brief,  direct  statement  would  be  of  more 
value  than  a  technical  or  theoretical  discussion  of  all  factors 
involved. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  have  been  made  only  after 
careful  deliberation  by  the  full  Committee  and  finally  there  has 
been  unanimous  agreement. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  a  survey  of  this  kind  by 
representative  groups  might  well  be  periodic  at  the  end  of  every 
ten  years.  The  results  would  be  of  value  to  the  school  system 
and  to  the  citizens  of  this  city. 

The  Survey  Committee  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  for 
the  assistance  which  has  been  given  by  school  officials,  the  press, 
and  others  who  have  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  study  herewith 
presented. 
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MECHANIC  ARTS  COURSES  WITH  SPECIAL  REFER= 
ENCE  TO  SHOP  WORK  IN  THE  INTERMEDIATE 

SCHOOLS 

1.  Selection  of  Pupils. —  There  is  needed  a  more  effective 
plan  for  the  selection  of  pupils  who  are  to  take  mechanic  arts 
courses. 

a.  Guidance. —  The  value  of  this  work  is  dependent 
upon  carefully  organized  guidance  by  principals  and  teachers. 

b.  Caution. —  There  is  danger  that  mechanic  arts 
classes  will  be  largely  made  up  of  those  pupils  who  do  not 
easily  adapt  themselves  to  the  regular  academic  subjects. 
It  is  important  that  wise  judgment  be  used  and  every  pos- 
sible means  employed  to  discover  the  cause  of  failure  in 
academic  work.  This  is  vital.  An  error  here  may  later 
put  the  pupil  to  a  great  disadvantage. 

c.  Aptitude  Tests. —  Particular  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  problem  of  developing  every  kind  of  test  which 
will  assist  in  guiding  in  the  proper  selection  of  courses. 

d.  —  Interests  of  Boys. —  The  interests  and  tastes  that 
early  adolescent  boys  think  they  have  should  not  be  taken 
too  seriously.  Any  normal  boy  of  this  age  likes  to  make 
things  with  his  hands.  Fluctuating  and  changing  interests 
are  characteristic  of  this  period  of  adolescence. 

e.  Use  of  All  Data. — ■  The  results  of  group  general 
intelligence  tests  should  be  used  very  cautiously.  They 
should  be  used  only  with  all  other  available  data,  including 
general  school  record,  attitude  of  the  child  toward  school 
work,  teacher's  estimate,  physical  history  and  background. 
Where  an  important  judgment  relating  to  the  child  is  needed, 
a  scientific  individual  test  is  imperative.  However,  even 
the  results  of  such  a  test  should  be  considered  only  as  related 
to  other  information  available. 

f .  Responsibility. —  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
parent  is  the  final  arbiter  in  selecting  a  course  for  the 
child.  The  school  can  and  should  advise,  but  a  final  decision 
should  be  made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  parent.  The 
parent  usually  places  implicit  confidence  in  the  school 
official.  This  grave  responsibility  should  be  discharged 
conscientiously  and  fully  with  proper  regard  for  sound 
educational  practice. 
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g.  Follow=up  Work. —  After  the  child  has  been  assigned 
to  a  particular  course  every  means  should  be  used  to  check  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice.  Provision  should  be  made  for  easy 
transfer  to  another  course  with  a  minimum  loss  to  the  pupil . 

2.  Substantial  Quality  of  Academic  Work. —  The  aca- 
demic subjects  taught  in  the  industrial  courses  should  be  of 
substantial  quality.  They  should  not  be  so  narrow  as  to  apply 
only  to  the  particular  trade  or  industry  which  is  being  studied 
but  should  be  broad  enough  to  include  the  same  objectives  found 
in  the  academic  courses.  For  this  reason  it  would  seem  to  be  a 
wise  policy  to  employ  properly  trained  academic  teachers  to  plan 
and  teach  academic  subjects  in  all  courses. 

3.  Vocational  Pupils  in  Trade  Schools. —  The  shop  courses 
in  Grade  IX  of  the  intermediate  school  should  not  be  vocational 
as  they  now  are.  Pupils  who  make  definite  choices  of  vocational 
courses  at  the  end  of  Grade  VIII  should  be  transferred  to  the 
trade  schools  or  to  the  cooperative  industrial  high  school  courses. 
The  advantages  of  this  procedure  are  apparent. 

a.  Unnecessary  Duplication. —  These  specialized 
schools  are  better  equipped  and  organized  to  give  this  special 
type  of  training.  The  variety  of  equipment  necessary  to 
meet  the  various  demands  of  ninth  grade  pupils  cannot 
properly  be  extended  to  all  intermediate  schools.  Such  a 
policy  inevitably  results  in  extravagant  and  unnecessary 
duplication. 

b.  Intermediate  Schools  Non=vocational.  Intensive 
training  in  a  vocational  course  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
purpose  of  the  intermediate  school. 

4.  Academic  Schools  and  Trade  Schools. —  Adequate  pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  the  trade  schools  for  pupils  not  adapted 
to  the  curriculum  as  given  in  intermediate  or  high  schools. 

a.  Uniform  Policy  for  Trade  Schools. —  In  the  trade 
schools  for  boys  and  for  girls  the  policy  does  not  appear  uni- 
form. Both  schools  receive  substantial  financial  support 
from  the  state,  as  well  as  from  the  city.  Both  schools  should, 
as  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  now  does,  provide  short  unit 
courses  for  pupils  of  proper  age  who  are  obliged  to  leave 
school  for  economic  reasons  or  who  are  unable  to  profit  by 
the  regular  course  of  study  iD  the  elementary,  intermediate,  or 
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high  schools.  Such  a  procedure  is  in  harmony  with  the  policy 
of  state-aided  trade  schools  and  has  the  approval  of  the  state 
officials  in  charge  of  this  type  of  education. 

5.  Number  of  Shops. —  There  appears  to  be  little  relation 
between  the  number  of  shops  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
school. 

a.    Attention  is  called  to  the  number  of  shops  found  in 
the  following  seven  schools  (as  of  May  31,  1929): 

Number  of 


School 

Enrolment 

Shops 

A 

982 

4 

B 

1,450 

4 

C 

741 

5 

D 

1,068 

6 

E 

1,076 

3 

F 

878 

5 

G 

1,074 

6 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  these  variations  on  the  basis  of 
educational  need.  It  seems  to  the  Survey  Committee  that 
there  is  not  a  well-defined' policy  for  determining  the  number 
of  shops  which  an  intermediate  school  should  have. 

6.  Organization. —  The  approved  organization  of  an  inter- 
mediate school  is  on  the  basis  of  thirty-five  pupils  to  a  teacher. 
The  present  regulation  determining  the  allotment  of  teachers  to  a 
school  applies  only  to  the  number  of  academic  teachers  and  not 
to  the  shop  teachers. 

a.  Standards  of  Organization. —  It  would  seem  that 
this  .practice  of  not  including  practical  arts  and  shop  teachers 
in  the  standards  of  intermediate  school  organization  is  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  these  teachers  are  assigned  to  their 
respective  departments  rather  than  to  the  schools  in  which 
they  serve.  This  failure  to  include  shop  and  practical  arts 
instructors  in  the  regular  organization  lessens  the  number  of 
regular  teaching  hours  of  the  academic  teachers.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  small  school  with  a  relatively  large  number 
of  shop  instructors  will  lead  to  a  lighter  teaching  load  for  the 
academic  teachers  therein.  A  larger  number  of  unassigned 
periods  to  academic  teachers  is  a  logical  consequence  of  this 
variable  assignment  of  teachers  of  industrial  classes  in 
intermediate  schools. 
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7.  Recommendations. —  In  view  of  these  facts  the  Survey 
Committee  recommends: 

a.  Teachers. —  That  in  any  intermediate  school  the 
number  of  shop  and  practical  arts  teachers  combined  should 
be  not  more  than  one-fifth  Q)  the  number  of  academic 
teachers  assigned  to  that  school  or  district . 

b.  Space. —  That  in  any  intermediate  school  the  amount 
of  space  devoted  to  mechanic  arts  and  practical  arts  should 
be  not  more  than  one-fifth  Q)  the  amount  of  space  devoted 
to  academic  instruction. 

c.  Exceptions. —  If,  for  any  reason  based  upon  peculiar 
local  conditions,  it  seems  advisable  to  modify  these  standards, 
special  authorization  must  be  obtained  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

d.  Savings. —  This  change  will  result  in  a  substantial 
saving  of  money  in  building  costs  and  in  salaries  of  instructors. 

8.  Responsibility  to  Principal. —  All  teachers  of  a  school, 
whether  shop  or  academic,  should  be  directly  and  equally  respon- 
sible to  the  principal  of  the  school.  He  is  the  responsible  agent 
appointed  by  the  School  Committee  to  direct  the  education 
of  the  children  entrusted  to  his  care.  He  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  courses  of  study  which  his  pupils  elect  to  follow.  The 
teachers  of  mechanic  arts  and  practical  arts  should  be  a  part 
of  his  organization. 

a.  Supplies  and  Supervision. —  In  so  far  as  requisition- 
ing for  supplies  and  equipment  for  mechanic  arts  and  practical 
arts  is  concerned,  the  principal  should  be  held  responsible 
as  he  is  for  all  other  supplies  and  equipment.  He  is  in  a 
better  position  to  judge  what  is  proper  in  apportioning  his 
expenditures  because  he  is  in  daily  contact  with  what  is  being 
done  in  all  courses  in  his  school.  In  the  matter  of  technical 
supervision  he  will  be  guided  by  the  experts  appointed  by  the 
School  Committee  for  this  purpose,  but  directions  to  all 
teachers  of  industrial,  as  well  as  other  branches,  should  be 
given  by  and  through  him.  Otherwise  there  will  be  a  school 
within  a  school  and  a  division  of  responsibility  which  cannot 
but  result  in  harm  to  general  school  morale. 

9.  Rapid  and  Widespread  Development. —  The  Survey 
Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  rapid  and  widespread  develop- 
ment of  numerous  intermediate  shop  courses  with  costly  equip- 
ment and  upkeep  is  unsound  educationally  and  financially. 
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a.  Aims. —  Manual  training  for  developing  skill  and 
coordination  of  eye  and  hand  has  long  been  in  use  in  the 
Boston  public  schools;  but  the  objects  of  the  recent  shops 
in  the  intermediate  and  secondary  schools  are  quite  distinct. 
Two  such  aims  are  claimed  for  the  industrial  courses  of  the 
intermediate  schools:  (1)  that  they  enable  the  boy  to  dis- 
cover what  his  real  aptitudes  are;  (2)  that  they  keep  many 
boys  in  school  who  would  otherwise  not  be  willing  to  stay. 

b.  First  Aim. —  In  regard  to  the  first  object,  a  far 
simpler  equipment  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  boy  does  not  have  to  try  many  forms  of  industrial 
work  to  find  out  that  such  work  is  what  he  wants.  Little 
more,  therefore,  can  be  discovered  in  regard  to  a  boy's 
appitudes  and  inclinations  than  that  he  prefers  some  kind 
of  mechanical  industrial  work  to  that  of  a  clerical  or  other 
nature,  and  for  this  purpose  the  very  elaborate  shops  and 
the  very  great  expense  of  the  present  day  are  not  justified. 

If  the  boy  has  not  selected  his  trade,  he  cannot  be  speci- 
fically trained  for  it,  but  only  given  a  certain  dexterity,  the 
appreciation  of  the  relation  of  means  to  ends,  and  the  attitude 
of  mind  that  applies  to  all  trades.  In  that  case  also  the 
elaborate  shop  is  not  needed,  certainly  until  the  final  prep- 
aration for  a  particular  trade. 

c.  Second  Aim. —  The  second  aim  —  that  of  keeping 
boys  at  school  who  would  otherwise  leave  —  has  very  much 
two  sides.  The  mere  keeping  of  the  boy  in  school  is  not 
wise,  unless  he  gets  more  benefit  from  the  school  than  he 
would  outside  it,  and  especially  in  an  actual  job.  Schooling 
which  boys  are  tempted  to  take  because  it  is  pleasanter  than 
the  work  of  the  world  may  have  a  bad  effect  upon  them. 
Herein  lies  a  danger  to  the  school  itself,  for  if  the  shop  work, 
by  which  the  boys  are  tempted  to  remain  longer  than  they 
otherwise  would,  is  generally  regarded  in  the  school  as  easier 
than  the  academic  courses  it  is  liable  to  have  a  demoralizing 
effect  upon  the  whole  school  by  reducing  the  standard  of 
effort.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  study  is  an  effort, 
performed  by  no  means  wholly  for  pleasure,  but  from  a  sense 
of  duty  or  ambition,  and  the  offer  of  an  alternative,  which 
is  said  to  be  just  as  good  for  these  purposes  and  less  irksome, 
tends  to  lower  the  staodard  for  the  ordinary  boy  —  whether 
he  takes  the  easier  course  or  is  compelled  to  take  the  hard 
one.    For  most  boys,  work  in  the  shop  is  easier  than  work 
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at  the  desk,  and  therefore  if  it  is  to  be  continued  as  a  rival 
course  it  ought  to  be  made  sufficiently  more  strenuous  in 
requirements  or  hours  to  counter-balance  that  difference. 

d.  The  Policy  Relating  to  Academic  Training. —  The 

Committee  is  unanimous  that  it  is  desirable  for  every  child 
to  continue  his  academic  training  as  long  as  possible.  It  is 
this  that  develops  the  power  of  thought.  It  is  this  that 
furnishes  interests  and  resources  apart  from  one's  trade  and 
gives  a  tone  of  cultivation  to  the  home.  There  is  danger  of 
tempting  young  people  away  from  the  academic  into  mechani- 
cal subjects  during  the  period  of  school  education. 

e.  Costs. —  The  present  system  of  shops  is  experimental. 
This  type  of  work  is  very  expensive.  The  figures  from 
eight  intermediate  schools  show  that  the  cost  of  instruction 
per  pupil-period  in  the  manual  arts  averaged  .119  as  against 
.067  for  the  academic  courses.  In  other  words,  the  cost  was 
nearly  double.  It  seems  to  the  Committee  that  the  present 
expense  of  conducting  these  shops  is  excessive,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  carried  on,  in  virtue  of  a  theory  whose 
value  is  not  yet  proved  by  experience,  at  a  very  large  expense 
to  the  city,  that  could  be  well  used  in  meeting  some  of  the 
other  needs  of  the  children  in  the  Boston  public  schools. 

10.  Recommendation. —  In  view  of  the  statements  set  forth, 
the  Survey  Committee  recommends  that,  except  in  the  strictly 
vocational  schools,  the  shop  equipment  should  be  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  hand  and  the  eye,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  academic  purposes. 

11.  Standard  Shop  Equipment  Recommended. —  The 

Committee  recommends  that  the  standard  equipment  of  inter- 
mediate shops  be  limited  to  the  following: 

1.  Woodworking. 

2.  Printing. 

3.  Sheet  Metal. 

4.  Electricity. 
The  above  are  selected  because: 

a.  They  are  desirable  on  the  basis  of  their  educational 
values. 

b.  The  types  of  training  may  easily  be  coordinated  with 
the  academic  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

c.  These  four  types  of  shop  work  may  readily  be  organ- 
ized as  the  core  of  the  general  shop. 
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The  General  Shop 

12.  Generalized  Instruction. —  There  is  a  tendency  toward 
generalized  instruction  in  the  intermediate  school  curriculum. 
General  mathematics  and  general  science  are  widely  accepted, 
their  purpose  being  to  give  a  broad  extensive  view  of  these  sub- 
jects rather  than  an  intensive  viewpoint  in  a  more  restricted  field. 

13.  Correlation. —  The  general  shop  is  in  line  with  this  policy 
for  it  differs  from  a  unit  shop,  the  type  now  in  use,  in  that  it  is 
equipped  to  carry  on  simultaneously  different  activities,  such  as 
woodworking,  printing,  sheet  metal,  electricity.  Furthermore, 
the  activities  are  not  taught  as  distinct  units  but  are  organized 
into  a  comprehensive  correlated  subject  forming  a  well-defined 
course  of  study. 

14.  Advantages. —  There  are  several  advantages  offered  by 
the  adoption  of  the  general  shop  in  our  intermediate  schools.  A 
few  of  these  advantages  are  the  following: 

a.  The  broader  educational  possibilities  of  the  general 
shop. 

b.  The  possibility  of  organizing,  without  special  equip- 
ment, a  home  mechanics  course,  where  pupils  can  be  given 
instruction  in  such  simple  tinkering,  repairing  and  construc- 
tion as  are  often  needed  in  the  home. 

c.  Reducing  the  danger  of  possible  over-emphasis  of 
trade  training  at  this  stage. 

d.  Reducing  the  danger  of  too  early  vocational  choice. 

e.  Greater  economy  by  standardizing  all  intermediate 
shop  equipment  without  educational  loss. 

f .  Provisions  for  caring  for  more  pupils  during  a  recitation 
period. 

g.  Elimination  of  educational  loss  due  to  transfer  within 
the  school  or  from  district  to  district. 

Recommendations 

15.  The  Survey  Committee  therefore  recommends: 

a.  That  the  general  shop  be  the  standard  equipment  for 
intermediate  schools. 

b.  That  these  shops  include  woodworking,  printing,  sheet 
metal  and  electricity,  organized  so  as  to  include  a  course  in 
home  mechanics. 
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c.  Strict  economy  and  utility  should  be  the  basis  for  the 
selection  of  equipment  in  the  intermediate  schools. 

d.  Some  of  the  equipment  to  be  used  should  be  made  in 
the  trade  schools,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  and  in  the 
various  cooperative  industrial  courses. 

e.  No  dangerous  machinery  should  be  used  in  these 
shops.  Such  power  machinery  as  the  band  saw,  rip  saw. 
circular  saw  and  buzz  planer  should  be  eliminated. 
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COOPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  IN  DAY  HIGH 

SCHOOLS 

Present  Organization 

Cooperative  industrial  classes,  established  in  the  Boston  school 
system  over  fifteen  years  ago,  are  now  found  in  seven  of  the 
seventeen  high  schools.  A  cooperative  agricultural  class  is  found 
in  one  high  school.  In  these  cooperative  classes,  part-time 
training  is  provided  in  the  following  trades:  Auto  Mechanics, 
Electricity,  Printing,  Sheet  Metal,  Machine  Shop  Practice, 
Woodworking  and  Agriculture. 

Housing  Cooperative  Industrial  Classes 

In  the  newer  high  school  buildings  the  school  shops  are  located 
in  parts  of  the  building  which  would  ordinarily  be  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  academic  instruction.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Survey  Committee  the  policy  of  housing  the  school  shop  within 
the  school  building  proper  is  decidedly  questionable.  The  cost 
per  classroom  of  a  modern  high  school  is  so  high  as  almost  to 
preclude  the  use  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  instructional 
area  for  shop  purposes.  It  would  seem  a  wiser  and  certainly  a 
more  economical  plan  to  place  these  shops  in  a  separate  building  or 
annex  connected  with  the  main  building.  Such  building  or 
annex  should  not  be  of  the  type  of  construction  used  in  the  high 
school  proper,  but  rather  of  the  shop  type  of  construction  common 
to  industry. 

Control 

1.  Cooperative  Classes  in  High  Schools. —  The  cooperative 
industrial  classes  are  organized  in  general  high  schools.  The 
classes  devoted  to  industrial  work  do  not  seem  to  be  organized 
as  a  department,  such  as  the  science  or  commercial  department, 
but  they  appear  to  form  a  separate  unit.  It  seems  to  be  almost  a 
school  within  a  school.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  head 
master  has  little  or  no  jurisdiction  over  this  part  of  the  school. 

2.  Responsibility  to  Principal.  —  The  Survey  Committee 
again  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  having  the  head  master  of  the 
school  direct  all  activities  within  his  school.  He  is  the  responsible 
agent  appointed  by  the  School  Committee  to  direct  the  education 
of  the  children  entrusted  to  his  care. 
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3.  Supervision.  Teachers  of  the  cooperative  industrial 
classes  should  be  a  part  of  the  school  organization.  The  coordina- 
tor should  be  head  of  this  particular  department,  and  should  bear 
the  same  relationship  to  the  head  master  as,  for  example,  the  head 
of  the  science  or  history  department.  In  the  matter  of  supervision, 
the  head  master  will  be  advised  by  specialists  in  this  field,  but 
directions  to  teachers  of  all  branches  should  be  given  by  and 
through  him. 

4.  Supplies. —  In  so  far  as  requisitioning  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  cooperative  industrial  classes  is  concerned,  the  head 
master  should  be  held  responsible,  as  he  is  for  all  other  supplies 
and  equipment.    He  should  be  assisted  by  the  coordinator. 

Machine  Shops 

1 .  Elaborate  Equipment. —  The  equipment  of  these  shops  is 
elaborate,  not  only  in  quantity  but  also  in  variety  and  quality. 
Some  of  the  complicated  and  expensive  machines  are  used  only 
occasionally.  In  one  high  school  the  cooperative  industrial 
division  organized  around  machine  shop  practice  occupies  25 
per  cent  of  the  instructional  area  of  the  entire  building.  The  cost 
of  equipment  for  this  division  probably  exceeds  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  for  all  other  departments  combined.  Yet  the  number 
of  pupils  using  this  equipment,  and  only  for  a  part  of  their  time, 
represents  but  17  per  cent  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  school. 

2.  Part=Time  Use.  It  must  also  be  understood  that  boys 
of  Grades  XI  and  XII  obtain  practically  all  of  their  shop  training 
in  industry,  and  that  the  time  spent  in  the  school  shop  diminishes 
progressively  from  Grade  IX  to  Grade  XII.  It  is  obviously  not 
desirable  to  attempt  to  reproduce  actual  shop  conditions  within 
the  school  for  to  do  so  means  a  duplication  of  equipment. 

3.  Space. —  For  these  reasons  the  Committee  believes  that 
as  a  department  in  a  comprehensive  high  school  the  space  pro- 
vision for  industrial  classes,  together  with  the  large  cost  thereof,  is 
difficult  to  justify  on  the  basis  of  sound  economy. 

Academic  Courses 
1.  State  Requirements. —  It  is  the  general  policy  of  the 
State  authorities  who  are  in  charge  of  cooperative  industrial 
classes,  for  which  reimbursement  by  the  State  is  allowed,  to 
demand  of  all  teachers,  academic  and  shop,  the  completion  of  a 
full  year's  course  prescribed  and  given  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  authorities.    According  to  the  plan  set  up  by  the  State,  the 
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teachers  of  academic  subjects  in  cooperative  industrial  courses 
should  be  selected  from  those  especially  trained  in  related  indus- 
trial and  academic  work. 

2.  Cultural  Values. —  In  emphasizing  the  industrial  appli- 
cations of  academic  subjects,  there  is  grave  danger  of  narrowing 
the  scope  and  treatment  of  these  subjects.  Broad  academic 
training  should  be  pursued  as  long  as  possible.  The  Committee 
repeats  that  it  is  this  that  furnishes  interests  and  resources  apart 
from  one's  trade,  and  promotes  the  general  cultivation  of  the 
home. 

3.  Academic  Subjects. —  The  academic  subjects  in  the 
cooperative  courses  should  be  of  broad  educational  content. 
Therefore,  industrial  application  should  not  dominate  the  treat- 
ment and  selection  of  subject-matter.  By  proper  organization 
effective  correlation  may  be  made  and  yet  retain  the  cultural 
values  of  such  basic  subjects  as  English,  History,  Mathematics 
and  Science.  Teachers  should  be  selected  who  are  equipped  by 
training  and  experience  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  industrial 
aspects  of  these  courses  and  who  at  the  same  time  are  qualified  to 
give  the  student  that  broad  cultural  outlook  so  essential  to  the 
complete  development  of  the  worthwhile  citizen. 

Possible  Further  Expansion 

1 .  Need  of  Study. —  Before  there  is  further  expansion  of  coop- 
erative industrial  work,  the  Committee  believes  that  a  careful 
study  should  be  made  of  the  value  of  the  courses  now  organized 
as  well  as  the  need  of  additional  trained  workers  in  the  trade 
selected  as  the  basis  of  the  new  cooperative  course. 

Since  at  present  there  is  provision  for  training  in  a  variety  of 
trades,  additional  courses  of  this  kind  should  not  be  established 
until  there  is  definite  evidence  that  present  facilities  are  inadequate. 

Advisory  Committees. 
1.  Advantages. —  The  Survey  Committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  manufacturers,  employers  and  organized  labor  should  be 
represented  on  the  several  advisory  committees  connected  with  the 
cooperative  industrial  classes  in  high  schools.  Important  advice 
and  assistance  in  the  necessary  modification  of  courses  of  study 
will  be  available  from  those  who  have  expert  knowledge  of  the 
practical  needs  of  industry  and  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
pupils  for  advancement.  In  this  manner,  the  placing  of  members 
of  the  cooperative  industrial  classes,  which  at  best  presents 
many  difficulties,  will  be  greatly  aided. 
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PRACTICAL  ARTS  WORK  FOR  GIRLS 

1.  Present  Status. —  Practical  arts  work  is  required  of  all 
girls  from  Grades  IV  to  VIII,  inclusive,  with  elective  courses 
offered  in  the  intermediate  and  high  schools.  There  are  also 
two  schools  specializing  in  this  type  of  work  —  the  High  School 
of  Practical  Arts  and  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  —  and  day  and 
evening  classes  for  adults.  The  basic  courses  are  cookery,  sew- 
ing, millinery,  household  science,  and  home  management. 

a.  Aims. —  While  in  many  respects  the  aims  and  value 
of  practical  arts  for  girls  are  identical  with  those  of  mechanic 
arts  for  boys  already  stated  in  this  report,  it  should  be  noted 
that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  girls  elect  such  work 
to  prepare  themselves  to  enter  one  of  the  related  trades, 
such  as  dressmaking  or  catering.  The  " exploratory "  value 
of  such  courses,  then,  is  almost  negligible  if  considered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  helping  a  girl  to  decide  how  best  to  earn 
her  living,  but  of  inestimable  worth  if  it  enables  her  to  dis- 
cover and  train  her  ability  as  a  future  homemaker. 

2.  Scope  and  Equipment. —  From  a  study  of  the  house- 
hold arts  curricula  for  girls,  it  appears  that  these  courses  have 
been  more  restricted  in  equipment,  scope  and  variety  than  those 
offered  to  boys  in  mechanic  arts.  The  work  of  the  boys  should 
be  reduced  and  that  of  the  girls  expanded. 

a.  Broad  Training. —  This  recommendation  for  expan- 
sion is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  most  common  career 
for  women  is  marriage.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  while  the  need  of  comfort  in  the  home  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, training  for  that  purpose  should  always  be  sub- 
ordinated to  training  for  the  larger  aspects  of  life. 

b.  Homemaking. —  An  industrial  age,  by  withdrawing 
the  father  of  a  family  from  daily  intimate  association  with 
his  children,  has  thrown  more  responsibility  upon  the  mother. 
She  gives  to  the  home  its  tone,  and  the  community  is  deeply 
concerned  that  she  should  have  a  real  taste  for  good  litera- 
ture, history  and  other  things  that  elevate  the  mind.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  attitude  toward  life  of  the 
next  generation  depends  upon  that  of  the  mothers,  upon 
their  interests,  their  sentiments  and  their  ambition  for  their 
children.  The  Survey  Committee  feels  that  the  education 
of  girls  should  be  planned  from  this  point  of  view  more  than 
it  is  now. 
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3.  Proper  Balance. —  There  should  be  a  proper  balance 
between  the  broader  aspects  of  instruction  and  the  production 
phase  of  the  courses.  The  terms  " clothing"  and  "food"  imply 
a  broader  range  of  knowledge  than  "sewing"  and  "cookery." 
Girls  need  training  in  the  selection  of  clothing  and  food  as  well 
as  in  their  preparation.  The  larger  aspects  of  the  course  should 
receive  greater  emphasis. 

4.  Requirements. —  The  requirements  of  the  course  as 
regards  effort,  study  and  application  should  extend  beyond  the 
period  of  classroom  instruction  just  as  is  the  case  in  the  major 
academic  subjects.  Definite  home  lesson  assignments  should  be 
given  regularly. 

5.  Supply  of  Teachers. — ■  The  supply  of  well-trained  teachers 
in  some  lines  of  practical  arts  work  appears  to  be  limited.  There 
are  few  schools  near  Boston  where  this  training  may  be  obtained. 

6.  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. —  It  is  recommended 
that  modifications  be  made  in  the  courses  in  the  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts  so  that  opportunity  will  be  provided  for  properly 
qualified  girls  to  enter  higher  institutions  of  learning  which 
specialize  in  this  type  of  training. 

7.  Qualifications  of  Teachers. —  The  qualifications  for 
teachers  of  practical  arts  should  be  substantially  higher  than  at 
present. 

8.  Substantial  Quality  of  Courses. —  All  courses  in  these 
schools  should  be  of  substantial  quality.  The  effort  required 
of  the  pupils  for  their  satisfactory  completion  should  be  such  as 
to  place  the  course  on  an  equal  basis  with  that  of  any  major 
academic  subject. 

9.  Organization  Standards. —  Due  to  the  small  number  in 
the  class  units  the  instruction  cost  is  approximately  double  that 
of  academic  subjects.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  in  order  that  the 
organization  of  this  work  may  be  on  a  sound  basis  of  economy, 
the  Survey  Committee  recommends  that  standards  be  revised, 
as  follows: 

a.  Teachers. —  That  in  any  intermediate  school  the 
number  of  shop  and  practical  arts  teachers  combined  should 
be  not  more  than  one-fifth  (-*-)  the  number  of  academic 
teachers  assigned  to  that  school  or  district. 

b.  Space. —  That  in  any  intermediate  school  the  amount 
of  space  devoted  to  mechanic  arts  and  practical  arts  should 
be  not  more  than  one-fifth  the  amount  of  space  devoted 
to  academic  instruction. 
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c.  Exceptions. —  If  for  any  reason,  based  upon  peculiar 
local  conditions,  it  seems  advisable  to  modify  these  standards, 
special  authorization  must  be  obtained  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

10.  Accommodations  and  Equipment. —  Particular  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  proper  accommodations  for  pupils  select- 
ing these  courses.  In  many  of  the  older  buildings  the  rooms 
are  seriously  lacking  in  proper  light,  ventilation  and  equipment. 
Immediate  attention  should  be  given  to  the  problem  of  providing 
quarters  approaching  the  standard  of  those  now  being  supplied 
in  new  intermediate  and  high  schools.  There  should  be  a  study 
of  equipment  in  all  rooms  in  which  household  arts  instruction  is 
offered  in  order  that  unnecessary  equipment  be  eliminated  and 
in  its  place  modern  labor-saving  devices  introduced. 

11.  Broader  Vocational  Opportunities. — •  Broader  voca- 
tional opportunities  should  be  provided  in  the  Trade  School  for 
Girls.  Such  courses  as  the  following  are  not  now  given  in  the 
Trade  School  for  Girls: 


12.  Adult  Courses. —  In  order  that  increased  emphasis  may 
be  placed  on  homemaking  and  community  aspects  of  the  work, 
the  Survey  Committee  recommends  the  extension  of  adult  courses 
in  household  and  practical  arts. 

13.  Cooperative  Courses  for  Girls. —  Careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  cooperative  courses  for 
girls  in  the  field  of  household  arts,  established  on  the  same  basis 
as  corresponding  courses  for  boys. 

14.  Household  Mechanics  for  Girls. —  In  the  intermediate 
schools  opportunity  should  be  provided  for  girls  to  enter  the 
proposed  courses  in  household  mechanics. 

15.  Responsibility  to  Principal. —  Attention  is  again  called 
to  the  need  of  having  the  principal  of  the  school  direct  all  activities 
within  his  school.  Teachers  of  practical  arts  should  be  appointed 
to  the  school  and  not  to  the  department  as  at  present.  The 
principal  should  be  held  responsible  for  obtaining  all  supplies 
and  equipment  but  should  receive  such  technical  advice  as  is 
necessary  from  the  experts  in  this  department. 


Bookbinding 
Hairdressing 
Interior  Decorating 
Jewelry 


Photography 
Pottery 
Printing 
Telegraphy. 
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THE  CURRICULUM  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCES  TO 
SOCALLED  "FADS  AND  FANCIES" 
The  Curriculum  * 

1.  Fundamental  Problem. —  The  problem  of  what  to  teach 
in  the  schools  is  fundamental.  The  solution  of  this  problem  con- 
trols not  only  classroom  procedure,  but  likewise  organization, 
building  construction,  equipment,  maintenance  and  use.  It  is, 
therefore,  essential  that  there  be  a  continuous  study  of  every 
part  of  the  curriculum  to  examine  its  aims,  to  test  the  worth  of 
the  materials  of  instruction,  and  to  measure,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
the  educational  values. 

2.  The  Public. —  The  public  is  often  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  need  of  changes,  revisions  and  extensions.  Failure  in  this 
regard  frequently  promotes  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  even 
arouses  at  times  an  attitude  of  suspicion  that  some  modifications 
made  have  little  or  no  justification. 

3.  Curriculum  Revision. —  Yet  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  modern  curriculum  is  a  necessary  though  often  a  tardy  expres- 
sion of  the  needs  of  society.  Tne  curriculum  reflects  the  chang- 
ing spirit  of  the  modern  age,  an  age  of  phenomenal  progress, 
challenging  in  its  nature  and  complicated  in  its  problems.  Thus, 
as  civilization  progresses,  old  and  useless  material  must  be  dis- 
carded, new  elements  must  be  introduced,  and  new  adjustments 
must  be  made  to  meet  the  demands  of  rapidly  changing  industrial 
and  social  needs. 

Fads  and  Fancies 
1.  Special  Departments. —  The  question  of  fads  and  fancies 
has  been  the  subject  of  investigation  by  numerous  educational 
bodies.  The  meaning  of  the  terms  are  so  indefinite  that  the 
results  of  these  investigations  offer  little  in  the  way  of  constructive 
suggestion. 

However,  the  Survey  Committee  notes  that  there  has  been  a 
great  expansion  of  special  departments  within  the  last  ten  years. 
In  fact,  the  rate  of  growth  in  personnel  has  far  exceeded  the 
rate  of  increased  membership  in  the  public  school  system.  There 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  for  the  special  departments  to  increase 
the  scope  of  their  work  by  means  of  a  growing  personnel.  The 
problem  for  the  school  authorities  is  to  guard  against  undue 


*  See  pages  40-47,  The  Expansion  of  Curricula  in  Boston. 
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expansion  to  the  end  that  special  departments  shall  be  kept  in 
due  proportion  to  other  parts  of  the  school  system. 

2.  Curriculum  Control. —  The  real  problem  is  to  guard 
against  unwarranted  expansion  of  new  curricula.  Accordingly 
throughout  the  report  the  Survey  Committee  has  recommended 
modifications  of  present  procedure  whenever  in  its  opinion  a 
change  appeared  to  be  desirable. 

It  has  given  careful  attention  to  necessary  economies  but  it 
has  not  lost  sight  of  the  educational  values  of  the  new  subjects  of 
instruction. 

In  its  recommendations  the  Survey  Committee  believes  that 
the  suggested  changes  will  be  a  distinct  saving  financially  and 
will  also  be  educationally  advantageous  to  the  pupils. 

3.  Attempt  to  Secure  an  Expression  of  Public  Opinion. 

—  To  secure  the  opinion  of  the  public  relating  to  parts  of  the 
curriculum  which  were  open  to  possible  criticism,  the  Survey 
Committee,  through  the  local  press,  addressed  a  communication 
to  the  public  at  large. 

This  letter  was  published  in  forty  daily  or  weekly  newspapers 
in  this  city.  Two  of  these  newspapers  wrote  editorials  urging 
citizens  to  forward  their  criticisms  to  the  Survey  Committee  as 
requested  in  the  published  letter. 

Even  with  this  widespread  publicity  the  results  were  entirely 
negligible.  The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that 
there  appears  to  be  little  evidence  that  the  public  desires  to  express 
itself  in  specific  terms  concerning  this  and  related  topics. 

Changes  in  School  Policy 

1.  Additions. —  While  progress  in  education  as  well  as  in 
industry  necessitates  wisely  directed  experimentation,  new  sub- 
jects should  not  be  added  to  the  curriculum  nor  school  policies 
revised  except  as  the  result  of  careful  and  deliberate  study. 
Educational  value  and  specific  need  must  of  necessity  be  the  final 
determining  factors. 

2.  Eliminations. —  The  elimination  of  a  well-established 
school  activity  or  policy  should  come  only  as  the  result  of  careful 
consideration  of  well-determined  evidence  and  the  conclusion 
that  such  activity  or  policy  is  no  longer  of  sufficient  merit  to 
justify  the  cost  of  its  continuance. 
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Course  in  Character  Training 

1.  All  Schools. —  A  course  of  study  in  Character  Training 
for  Kindergarten  through  Grade  XII  has  been  developed  by 
groups  of  principals  and  teachers  working  with  members  of  the 
supervisory  staff. 

In  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools  a  definite  daily 
period  is  set  aside  for  this  work.  Suggestive  material  is  pre- 
pared by  groups  of  principals  and  teachers  in  the  form  of  a 
monthly  bulletin,  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  to  every. teacher  of  the 
elementary  and  intermediate  schools. 

In  Grades  IX-XII,  with  the  development  of  instruction  on 
the  departmental  basis,  there  is  a  grave  danger  that  in  pursuit 
of  his  own  specialty,  the  instructor  may  tend  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject rather  than  the  pupil.  To  offset  this  possible  tendency, 
the  manual  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools 
aims  to  place  increased  emphasis  on  character  training  in  every 
phase  of  student  activity  —  in  and  out  of  the  classroom. 

2.  Specific  Guidance. —  While  it  is  recognized  that  the 
fundamental  aim  of  all  the  work  of  the  schools  is  character  train- 
ing, and  that  the  results  of  education  are  most  effectively  pro- 
moted by  seeking  to  develop  right  moral  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  pupils,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  Survey  Committee  that  these 
objectives  are  strengthened  both  in  pupil  and  teacher  by  the 
specific  guidance  offered  in  a  definite  course  of  study. 

3.  Value. —  The  moral  training  resulting  from  the  conscious 
and  sustained  effort  to  do  thorough  work  in  school  as  a  moral 
obligation  is  of  inestimable  value.  In  so  far  as  this  can  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  pupil  through  direct  instruction  of  an  able 
and  enthusiastic  teacher,  it  is  decidedly  worth  while. 

Courses  of  Study  in  General 

1.  Academic. —  In  general,  the  courses  of  study  in  academic 
subjects  are  well  organized.  They  show  evidence  of  recent 
study  and  revision  by  committees  of  teachers  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  members  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

2.  Related  Subjects. —  As  has  been  stated  elsewhere  in  this 
report,  the  academic  subjects  in  the  industrial  curricula  should 
be  organized  on  the  same  broad  educational  basis. 

Specialized  curricula  are  often  narrow  in  scope  and  purpose. 
With  proper  regard  for  necessary  correlation  and  industrial 
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application  when  needed,  all  academic  training  offered  in  all 
courses  should  reflect  fully  the  complete  cultural  values  of  the 
subjects  taught. 

The  Point  System  of  Diploma  Credits  in  Grades  VINXII 

1.  Quantity  Rather  than  Quality  of  Work.— The  Sur- 
vey Committee  feels  that  the  point  system  of  recording  academic 
credit  has  a  tendency  to  set  a  standard  of  quantity  rather  than 
quality  of  work.  For  the  pupil  in  the  secondary  school,  this 
system  sets  a  premium  on  mediocrity.  A  superior  student 
receives  the  same  diploma  credit  as  that  given  to  a  student  who 
satisfies  minimum  requirements.  There  is  a  further  tendency  to 
accumulate  " points"  on  minor  subjects,  and  credit  is  even  given 
for  work  done  outside  of  school.  A  student  may  make  up 
deficiencies  in  regular  academic  work  by  receiving  credit  from 
these  sources. 

2.  Present  Requirements. —  A  diploma  is  awarded  to  a 
pupil  when  he  has  earned  one  hundred  (100)  points,  and  satisfied 
all  diploma  requirements  in  Grades  VTI-XII,  inclusive.  The 
amount  of  work  represented  by  one  period  a  week  of  prepared 
work  for  one  year  counts  as  one  diploma  point.  A  full  year's 
work  consists  of  twenty  (20)  points,  except  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
The  work  of  these  two  grades  combined  constitutes  one  unit  of 
twenty  (20)  points. 

The  points  offered  for  a  diploma  must  include  the  following: 

a.  Four  points  in  physical  education  in  grades  above  the 
eighth. 

b.  One  point  in  hygiene  after  the  completion  of  Grade 
VIII;  two  points  are  allowed  provided  one  has  been  earned 
in  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 

c.  Sixteen  points  in  English. 

d.  At  least  seven  points  in  the  same  foreign  language,  or 
in  phonography  and  typewriting,  or  in  drawing. 

e.  At  least  seven  points  in  mathematics,  or  in  bookkeep- 
ing and  clerical  practice. 

f .  At  least  three  points  in  history  or  civics  after  the  com- 
pletion of  Grade  VIII.  The  State  law  requires  "one  or 
more  courses  in  American  history  and  civics." 

g.  At  least  three  points  in  science  after  the  completion  of 
Grade  IX. 
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3.  Recommendations. —  In  consideration  of  these  facts 
relating  to  the  work  of  Grades  VII  through  XII,  the  Survey 
Committee  recommends: 

a.  Distribution. —  That  to  obtain  a  diploma  from  a 
secondary  school,  three-fifths  of  the  required  one  hundred 
credits  be  earned  in  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII,  at  least  fifteen 
points  of  which  must  be  twelfth  grade  work. 

b.  Full  Course. —  That  possible  graduation  at  the  con- 
clusion of  Grade  XI  be  discontinued  with  the  exception  of 
special  cases  recommended  for  accelerant  work  in  the  Summer 
Review  High  School. 

c.  Electives. —  That  within  the  various  curricula  — 
such  as  college  preparatory,  technology  preparatory,  account- 
ing, secretarial,  salesmanship  and  general  —  the  number  of 
electives  be  reduced. 

d.  Graduation  with  Honors. —  That  for  pupils  who 
secure  Grades  of  A  or  B  in  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  major 
subjects  pursued  in  Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII,  or  four-fifths  of 
the  subjects  pursued  during  the  graduating  year,  a  special 
diploma  "  With  Honors"  be  given  by  the  School  Committee. 

e.  Scholarship  Standards. —  That  head  masters  of 
high  and  Latin  schools,  and  masters  of  intermediate  schools 
carefully  study  the  problem  of  improving  the  desire  and 
respect  for  scholarship  in  their  schools,  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  further  definite 
revision  of  the  present  procedure. 
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The  Development  of  the  Elementary  Curriculum  in 

Boston 

The  following  excerpt  from  School  Document  Xo.  3,  1900  — 
"  Report  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  Matters  Relating  to  the 
Course  of  Study  in  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools"  —  contains 
a  brief  statement  of  the  development  of  the  course  of  study  in 
the  elementary  curriculum : 

"The  Board  of  Supervisors  is  asked  to  consider  the  course  of 
study,  with  reference  to  three  possible  modifications:  first, 
whether  it  may  be  simplified;  second,  whether  some  studies 
may  be  made  elective,  and  third,  whether  the  studies  may  be 
rearranged. 

"Replying  to  the  first  question,  if  by  simplifying  is  meant 
omitting  some  subjects  entirely,  the  Supervisors  do  not  recom- 
mend it,  with  one  or  two  possible  exceptions  to  be  mentioned 
later.  There  is  much  current  criticism  of  the  course  of  study 
now  in  use  in  the  elementary  schools.  It  is  described  as  over- 
loaded and  complex.  Its  subjects  of  study  are  classified  as  essen- 
tials and  non-essentials,  and  it  is  charged  that  the  essentials  are 
crowded  out  by  the  others.  The  others  are  called  frills  and 
fads.  This  course  of  study  is  supposed  to  have  been  recently 
invented  by  educational  theorists  and  cranks. 

"These  opinions  involve  so  much  of  misapprehension  as  to 
justify  treatment  of  the  subject  somewhat  at  length.  The 
statutes  of  Massachusetts  require  that  in  all  the  common  schools 
instruction  be  given  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English 
language  and  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  drawing,  history 
of  the  United  States,  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  manual  train- 
ing in  cities  and  towns  having  more  than  20,000  population. 
The  statutes  authorize  instruction  at  the  discretion  of  school 
committees  in  the  following  branches:  bookkeeping,  algebra, 
geometry,  one  or  more  of  the  foreign  languages,  elements  of  natural 
science,  kindergarten  training,  agriculture,  sewing,  cooking,  vocal 
music,  physical  training,  civil  government  and  ethics. 

"The  extension  of  the  primitive  curriculum  has  been  going  on 
steadily  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Each  addition  after 
being  tested  and  having  commended  itself  to  public  opinion  has 
received  the  sanction  of  legislative  enactment  and  has  become  a 
compulsory  study.  The  causes  and  the  forces  behind  all  this 
enlargement  have  been  sociological  and  not  pedagogical. 
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"To  the  reading  and  writing  of  the  colonial  school,  subjects 
have  been  added  in  the  following  order:  English  grammar,  spell- 
ing and  arithmetic  in  1789;  geography  in  1826;  history  of  the 
United  States  in  1857;  music  (optional)  in  1860;  drawing  in 
1870;  sewing  (optional)  in  1876;  physiology  in  1885;  manual 
training  in  1898.  Several  of  these  subjects  were  at  first  allowed, 
and  later  required.  Thus  physiology  was  allowed  in  1850, 
required  in  1885.  Drawing  was  allowed  in  1860,  required  in 
1870.    Manual  training  was  allowed  in  1884,  required  in  1898. 

"The  introduction  of  each  of  these  new  subjects  has  a  historical 
and  social  setting.  Geography  was  made  a  compulsory  study 
in  1826.  Between  1789  and  1826  there  had  been  great  territorial 
changes  in  the  United  States,  Florida  and  Louisiana  had  been 
purchased,  and  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark  had  revealed 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  great  territory  reaching 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  beyond.  Settlement  had  pushed 
itself  far  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  town 
in  Massachusetts  which  had  not  sent  some  of  its  people  into  the 
Great  Northwest.  Eleven  new  states  had  been  added  to  the 
Union.  Commerce  had  been  developed  and  ships  of  the  coun- 
try were  sailing  all  seas.  The  navy  had  distinguished  itself  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  Decatur  had  introduced  the  United  States 
to  the  piratical  powers  of  Barbary.  Out  of  all  this  had  grown 
wide  international  relations.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  an  era 
of  such  expansion  the  thoughtful  people  of  Massachusetts  began - 
to  think  of  geography  as  an  'essential'  factor  in  the  education 
of  their  children. 

"The  history  of  the  United  States  was  added  in  1857.  During 
the  preceding  thirty  years  great  social  changes  had  taken  place. 
The  establishment  of  the  new  manufacturing  industries  had 
attracted  to  the  State  a  large  foreign  population,  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful revolutions  throughout  Europe  in  1848  had  swelled  the 
number  to  200,000  in  1850.  These  people  were  ignorant  of  the 
history  and  traditions  of  their  new  home,  and  they  needed  and 
desired  to  be  enlightened.  At  the  same  time  the  country  was  in 
the  throes  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  and  great  constitutional 
questions  were  at  issue.  The  appeal  on  both  sides  was  to  the 
opinions  and  acts  of  the  fathers  —  to  history.  The  public  dis- 
covered that  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  country  had 
become  an  'essential'  of  popular  education,  and  they  declared 
their  opinion  by  a  statute. 

"Drawing  was  added  in  1870.    This  followed  close  upon  the 
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great  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  where  the  superiority  of  con- 
tinental nations  to  England  and  America  in  all  the  artistic  features 
of  manufactured  products  was  startling  and  humiliating.  It  is 
most  significant  that  the  original  petition  to  the  Legislature  in 
1869  for  compulsory  instruction  in  industrial  drawing  was  signed 
exclusively  by  business  men,  leaders  in  the  great  industries  of  the 
Commonwealth.  They  declared  that  for  the  United  States  to 
maintain  its  standing  as  a  manufacturing  nation  drawing  was  an 
'essential'  in  elementary  education.  For  similar  reasons  manual 
training  was  introduced. 

"Of  the  authorized  subjects  several  have  been  forced  into  the 
front  rank  of  1  essentials '  by  modern  social  conditions.  This  is 
true  of  sewing,  cooking,  physical  training  and  elementary  science. 
The  latter  under  the  modern  title  ' nature  study'  has  peculiar 
claims. 

"Reading  has  always  been  deemed  of  fundamental  importance, 
and  in  early  times  children  passed  easily  through  the  narrow 
gateway  of  the  alphabet  into  the  broad  fields  of  literature.  The 
passage  was  easy  because  the  children  and  the  writers  of  litera- 
ture had  had  the  same  experiences;  both  had  lived  in  the  coun- 
try and  had  been  familiar  with  nature  in  all  its  phases.  The 
writers  had  reflected  all  these  phases  in  their  books.  They  were 
observers  and  lovers  of  nature  and  they  wrote  for  such.  Much 
of  the  vocabulary  they  used,  and  all  their  imagery,  expressed 
ideas  and  scenes  of  nature.  When  country  life  was  universal, 
the  children  had  only  to  learn  the  word  symbol,  and  they  had 
the  master  key  to  open  all  doors.  The  transition  from  the  primi- 
tive country  life  to  the  modern  city  life  threw  a  barrier  across  the 
way,  and  for  thousands  of  children  easy  progress  became  impos- 
sible. They  could  learn  the  symbols  as  before,  and  could  read 
words,  but  the  words  conveyed  no  meaning.  The  language  was 
essentially  a  foreign  language.  Now  in  city  schools  the  road  to 
intelligent  reading  is  through  nature  study.  The  same  line  of 
work  is  essential  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  geography. 
Indeed,  it  might  all  be  included  under  the  name  geography  in 
any  formal  statement  of  a  course  of  study. 

"The  same  change  in  social  conditions  is  responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  physical  exercises  into  the  schools.  The  limited 
opportunities  which  the  city  affords  for  free  play  and  the  small 
demands  of  modern  home  life  upon  the  bodily  activities  of  chil- 
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dren  have  seemed  to  call  for  some  counteracting  efforts,  and  ten- 
tative beginnings  have  been  made  in  various  forms  of  school 
exercises. 

"This  sketch,  necessarily  brief,  shows  that  the  present  ele- 
mentary school  course  is  not  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  sub- 
jects brought  together  by  the  chance  efforts  of  enthusiasts,  but  a 
conscious  and  intelligent  effort  of  the  people  to  frame  a  course  of 
elementary  instruction  and  training  adapted  to  the  changed 
conditions  of  social  life.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  the 
Supervisors  believe  that  the  omission  of  any  of  these  subjects 
would  be  a  retrogression  which  public  opinion  would  not 
sanction." 
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PROVISION  FOR  ACCELERATION  OF  PUPILS 

1.  Present  Experiments.— The  Survey  Committee  notes 
with  favor  the  present  experiments  in  providing  for  the  accelera- 
tion of  pupils  in  a  small  group  of  Boston  schools  of  various  types. 

2.  Extensions. —  These  experiments  may  well  be  extended 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  opportunity  for  pupils  of  superior 
ability.  A  pupil  should  advance  at  a  rate  commensurate  with 
his  ability.  Special  provision  is  more  frequently  made  for  pupils 
of  inferior  ability.  Waste  may  be  prevented  and  excellent 
salvage  work  accomplished  by  a  prudent  selection  of  groups  of 
the  best  students  and  by  providing  proper  facilities  for  their 
rapid  advancement. 

3.  An  Inquiry. —  Following  are  given  the  results  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  several  cities  relating  to  provisions  made  in 
those  cities  for  the  acceleration  of  pupils. 

The  Questionnaire. 
The  questions  sent  to  the  Superintendents  of  Schools  were  the 
following: 

1.  In  which  grades  do  you  permit  rapid  advancement  in 
pupils? 

2.  In  which  grades  can  the  rapid  advancement  of  pupils  be 
used  most  advantageously? 

3.  If  you  use  the  X  Y  Z  plan,  do  you  permit  rapid  advance- 
ment of  pupils? 

4.  What  per  cent  of  your  elementary  school  pupils  received 
extra  promotion  during  the  year  1927-1928? 

5.  What  method  do  you  use  to  accelerate  pupils? 

6.  How  many  years  have  you  used  your  system  of  rapid 
advancement? 

7.  Check  the  factors  which  are  considered  in  your  plan  of 
rapid  advancement. 

8.  Results  of  your  experiment  in  the  rapid  advancement  of 
pupils. 

9.  How  do  you   select  teachers  for  rapid  advancement 
groups? 

10.    State  briefly  the  purpose  of  rapid  advancement  of  pupils 
in  your  system. 
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List  of  Cities 

Akron,  Ohio 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Birmingham.  Alabama 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Buffalo,  New  York 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut 
Camden,  New  Jersey 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Texas 
Dayton,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colorado 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
Houston,  Texas 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Los  Angeles,  California 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
Lowell,  Massachusetts 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


Receiving  Questionnaire 

Nashville,  Tennessee 
Newark,  New  Jersey 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
New  York  City,  New  York 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
Oakland,  California 
Omaha,  Nebraska 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Portland,  Oregon 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 
Reading,  Pennsylvania 
Richmond,  Virginia 
Rochester,  New  York 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  California 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania 
Seattle,  Washington 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
Syracuse,  New  York 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 
Yonkers,  New  York. 


Summary  of  Information  Received 

The  extent  of  this  inquiry  and  other  factors  make  it  unwise  to 
draw  definite  conclusions  from  the  replies  received.  However, 
an  analysis  of  the  information  received  from  many  of  our  large 
American  cities  justifies  the  following  comments : 

1.  Acceleration  Given  Little  Consideration. —  In  general, 
Superintendents  of  Schools  have  given  little  attention  to  the 
development  of  systematic  schemes  for  accelerating  the  bright 
child. 
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2.  Individual  School  Problem. —  The  rapid  advancement 
of  pupils  is  a  problem  left  largely  to  the  principals  in  the  individual 
schools. 

3.  Few  Accelerant  Classes.—  The  per  cent  of  pupils  accel- 
erated is  so  small  in  many  cities  that  special  classes  are  seldom 
provided. 

4.  Specific  Planning. —  There  is  rarely  a  specific  plan 
of  acceleration  and,  therefore,  extra  promotions  are  rare  and  may 
occur  at  any  place  in  the  child's  educational  life.  In  general, 
however,  the  choice  comes  in  Grades  II  to  VI. 

5.  Methods  in  Use. —  In  most  cities  "skipping  a  grade"  is 
still  the  most  common  form  of  acceleration.  There  are  indica- 
tions, however,  that  more  systematic  plans  are  being  studied. 
The  most  common  are  (1)  to  do  two  years'  work  in  one;  (2)  to  do 
three  years'  wrork  in  two;  (3)  opportunity  classes;  (4)  four-term 
schools,  and  (5)  summer  schools. 

6.  Selection  of  Accelerants. —  There  is  every  indication 
that  standard  tests,  intelligence  and  achievement,  are  contributing 
a  share  in  determining  what  children  shall  be  granted  permission 
to  be  advanced  a  grade. 

7.  Acceleration  Favored. —  The  advantages  of  acceleration 
far  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

8.  Teacher. —  The  choice  of  a  teacher  for  an  accelerated 
class  is  most  important.  She  should  be  a  superior  teacher,  in- 
terested, sympathetic,  and  adaptable. 

Findings  and  Recommendations  Relating  to  the  Accelera= 
tion  of  Pupils  in  the  Boston  School  System 

1.  Pupils  of  Superior  Ability. —  In  any  large  group  of 
pupils,  studies  showed  that  from  8  to  10  per  cent  are  of  superior 
ability. 

2.  Provision. —  There  should  be  some  recognition  of  this  fact 
in  the  Boston  school  system,  by  proper  provision  for  this  type  of 
pupil. 

3.  Accelerant  Group. —  A  properly  organized  accelerant 
group  should  have  25  to  30  pupils.  In  a  given  school  district  this 
presupposes  250  to  300  pupils  in  each  grade. 

4.  Selection. —  The  process  of  selecting  these  pupils  is  of 
vital  importance.    Among  the  factors  to  be  considered  are  (a) 
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Teacher's  judgment,  supplemented  by  scholastic  record  and 
objective  evidence  provided  in  standard  general  intelligence  and 
achievement  tests;  (b)  Physical  and  health  condition  of  the 
pupil;  (c)  Personal  traits  and  characteristics;  (d)  Parental  coopera- 
tion and  approval. 

5.  Grade  III. —  These  classes  should  be  established  suffi- 
ciently early  so  that  the  pupil  will  not  have  formed  habits  of 
laziness,  inattention,  and  general  lack  of  interest.  In  general,  it 
seems  to  the  Committee  that  Grade  III  is  the  proper  place  to 
start  this  work. 

6.  Continuity. —  In  order  to  avoid .  "gaps"  in  the  child's 
education  there  should  be  continuity  of  instruction.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  course  of  study  for  Grades  III,  IV  and  V  should 
be  completed  in  two  years,  preferably  under  the  guidance  of  the 
same  teacher. 

7.  Grade  VI. —  Grade  VI  may  well  provide  an  opportunity 
for  enrichment  and  complete  assimilation  of  the  work  done  in  the 
two  previous  years. 

8.  Intermediate  Years.—  In  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX,  by 

means  of  required  subjects  and  electives,  opportunity  is  provided 
for  pupils  of  superior  ability  to  do  additional  work.  Under^care- 
ful  guidance  a  selected  group  of  pupils  may  complete  the  work 
of  these  three  grades  in  two  years.  If  possible,  they  should  have 
the  same  subject  teachers  for  these  two  years. 

9.  Senior  High  School  Years. —  In  Grades  X,  XI  and  XII 
the  pupil  of  superior  ability  may  take  additional  subjects  and 
thereby  work  to  full  capacity  and  receive  an  enriched  training  in 
the  senior  high  school.  In  general,  it  seems  inadvisable  to 
endeavor  to  save  a  year  in  these  grades. 

10.  Modification  of  Standards. —  In  small  school  districts 
where  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  special  group  of  the  usual  size, 
the  standards  of  organization  may  be  modified  in  order  that 
provision  may  be  made  for  this  type  of  pupil. 

11.  Supervision. —  Finally,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  plans  here  set  forth  that  there  be  constant  and  effective 
supervision  of  learning  and  teaching. 
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THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 
AND  ELIGIBLE  LISTS  FOR  THE  APPOINTMENT 
OF  TEACHERS 

1.  Recommendation  for  Establishment. —  A  few  years 
after  Horace  Mann  had  begun  his  great  work  of  placing  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers  upon  a  permanent  basis,  the  City  of 
Boston  elected  its  first  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Nathan  Bishop, 
Esq.    In  his  first  semi-annual  report  (1851)  he  says: 

"I  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School  as  a 
part  of  the  Boston  system  of  public  instruction.  It  is  due 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  to  establish  an  institution  in 
which  such  of  their  daughters  as  ha^ve  completed,  with  dis- 
tinguished success,  the  course  of  studies  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  may,  if  they  are  desirous  of  teaching,  qualify  them- 
selves, in  the  best  manner,  for  this  important  employment. 
It  is  believed  that  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the 
support  of  such  a  school  cannot  be  expended  in  any  other 
way  which  will  render  so  much  service  to  the  schools." 

2.  Establishment. —  Accordingly  in  1852  a  Normal  School 
was  established  in  the  City  of  Boston  by  the  City  Council  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  School  Committee.  It  was  opened  in 
the  fall  of  that  year  with  eighty-six  students  in  the  Old  Adams 
School-house  on  Mason  Street,  the  Public  Library  occupying  the 
first  floor. 

3.  Purpose. —  The  purpose  in  establishing  the  school  is  made 
clear  in  the  following  quotation  from  the  report  of  the  committee : 

"We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  a  school  such 
as  we  have  in  view  should  be  one  wholly  and  exclusively 
instituted  for  the  single  object  of  preparing  teachers  for  our 
public  schools,  that  it  should  be  a  Normal  School,  and  noth- 
ing else;  that  it  should* be  resorted  to  by  those  only  who  may 
desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  teaching,  and  that  to  all 
such  it  should  be  freely  offered,  at  least  as  freely  as  would 
be  consistent  with  the  end  proposed  by  its  establishment." 

4.  Chronology  of  Changes. —  The  changes  in  this  institu- 
tion may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

1852. —  Normal  School  established  by  the  City  Council  on 
recommendation  of  the  School  Committee  —  open  to  graduates 
of  grammar  schools  —  high  and  normal  school  courses. 
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1872. —  Normal  School  established  as  a  separate  school  with  a 
one-year  course. 

1874.—  Chapter  167  of  the  Acts  of  1874  —  approved  April  15, 
1874  —  authorized  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
Boston  Normal  School. 

1879. —  Post-graduate  year  added,  with  opportunity  for 
substitute  teaching. 

1888.  —  Regular  course  extended  to  a  year  and  a  half. 

1889.  —  Post-graduate  course  in  kindergarten  training 
introduced. 

1892. —  Regular  course  extended  to  two  years;  kindergarten 
course  established  as  a  regular  course  —  two  years  in  length. 

1913. —  Elementary  course  increased  to  three  years.  Kinder- 
garten course  established  as  kindergarten-primary  course,  three 
years  in  length. 

1917. —  The  intermediate  certificate  was  established  distinct 
from  the  elementary  certificate.  Students  then  in  the  Normal 
School,  on  graduation  received  eight-grade  certificates.  Hence, 
the  class  which  was  graduated  in  1919  was  the  last  class  to  receive 
the  eight-grade  certificate.  Pupils  who  entered  in  September, 
1918,  received  the  six-grade  certificate  on  completion  of  the 
course. 

1922.—  Chapter  273  of  the  Acts  of  1922  —  approved  April  11, 
1922  —  authorized  the  School  Committee  to  grant  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Education  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  to 
graduates  of  four-year  courses  in  the  Boston  Normal  School. 
Upon  the  opening  of  school  in  September,  1922,  the  four-year 
courses  were  begun.  These  degrees  were  first  granted  in  June, 
1925. 

1924.—  Chapter  142  of  the  Acts  of  1924  —  approved  March  28, 
1924  —  changed  the  name  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  to  The 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

1926.— Chapter  16  of  the  Acts  of  1926  —  approved  Febru- 
ary 4,  1926  —  authorized  the  School  Committee  to  grant  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Education  at  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston.  The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Education  was  established  in  September,  1925,  and  the  degree 
first  granted  in  June,  1926. 

Findings  and  Recommendations 
1.    Standards.— It  is  essential  that  a  high  standard  be 
maintained  in  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
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2.  Children  Entitled  to  Best  Teachers. —  The  Survey 
Committee  believes  that  the  children  of  Boston  are  entitled  to 
the  best  teachers  wherever  found. 

3.  Competition. —  To  assure  the  permanent  acceptance  of 
the  principles  set  forth  above,  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Survey  Committee  that  all  examinations  for  teaching  positions 
in  the  service  shall  be-  competitive.  In  no  group,  kindergarten, 
elementary,  intermediate  or  high  school,  should  there  be  preferen- 
tial or  so-called  "inside"  and  "outside"  lists.  In  each  group 
the  graduates  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston 
should  compete  on  even  terms  with  those  who  have  pursued 
equivalent  courses  elsewhere.  Special  consideration,  if  given  to 
local  graduates,  will  only  tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  teach- 
ing service  in  Boston.  The  success  of  its  graduates  in  competing 
with  graduates  of  other  similar  courses  will  be  objective  evidence 
of  the  success  of  The  Teachers  College  in  this  city.  The  chal- 
lenge of  competition  is  the  best  guarantee  of  a  superior  teaching 
product. 

4.  Admissions. — ■  The  purpose  of  this  institution  is  not  to 
prepare  teachers  for  positions  in  other  localities  but  to  prepare 
them  for  teaching  in  Boston.  Moreover,  it  is  not  a  municipal 
college  for  general  collegiate  work.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  number  of  students  admitted  should  be  limited.  This 
number  should  be  determined  on  no  other  basis  than  the  probable 
need,  viz.,  the  number  of  teaching  positions  to  be  filled.  An 
open  competitive  system  regularly  employed  will  in  time  bring 
about  the  proper  regulation  of  the  number  of  students  admitted. 
Admissions  should  be  limited  to  the  approximate  number  of 
teaching  positions  that  are  likely  to  be  filled  by  graduates  of  The 
Teachers  College. 

5.  Length  of  Courses. —  The  period  of  preparation  for 
teachers  in  the  kindergarten-primary  and  elementary  courses 
should  be  extended  to  four  years.  A  four-year  course  should 
replace  the  present  course  of  three  years. 

6.  Candidates  for  Advanced  Degree. —  Opportunity  should 
be  provided  for  properly  qualified  students  who  have  completed 
four  years  in  college  work  elsewhere  and  who  meet  necessary 
conditions  to  enter  the  fifth  year  of  the  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Education  (Ed.  M.). 
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7.  Essential  Safeguards. —  The  principles  set  forth  above 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  competitive  lists  of  those  qualified 
for  teaching  positions  and  also  the  merit  system  of  promotion 
within  the  service  are  essential  safeguards  of  school  standards. 
As  such,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Survey  Committee,  they  are  of 
great  value  in  providing  the  best  teachers  and  leaders  for  the 
education  and  training  of  our  school  children. 
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SCHOOL  DISTRICT  CONSOLIDATION 
Excess  Masters'  Assistants  and  Sub=Masters 

1.  Present  Status. —  At  the  present  time  there  appear  to  be 
excess  masters'  assistants  and  sub-masters  in  many  intermediate 
and  elementary  school  districts.  In  general,  this  is  due  to  the 
following  reasons: 

2.  Diminishing  Districts. —  In  rapidly  diminishing  dis- 
tricts masters'  assistants  or  sub-masters  who  have  served  in 
those  districts  for  many  years  are  able  to  give  more  effective 
service  in  those  positions  than  if  transferred  to  a  new  district  and 
new  surroundings. 

3.  Change  in  Rank. —  Some  who  are  now  masters'  assist- 
ants were  appointed  when  other  ranks  were  abolished.  In  the 
resulting  readjustment  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  them  to  the 
rank  of  master's  assistant  in  order  that  they  should  not  be  demoted 
to  lower  rank. 

4.  Combined  Districts. —  Some  sub -masters  were  retained, 
with  the  added  rank  of  sub-master  in  charge,  in  districts  formed 
by  the  combination  of  two  or  more  districts. 

5.  Local  Conditions. —  Special  local  conditions  have  neces- 
sitated the  employment  of  excess  sub-masters  and  masters' 
assistants. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  similar  conditions  there  are  at  present 
excess  sub-masters  and  masters'  assistants  in  intermediate  and 
elementary  schools. 

6.  Recommendations. —  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the 
rank  of  master's  assistant  or  sub-master,  it  should  be  filled  by 
transfer  rather  than  by  new  appointment.  It  is  obvious  that 
new  appointments  will  not  diminish  the  excess  already  existing  in 
both  ranks.  Likewise,  no  new  appointments  should  be  made  to 
the  rank  of  sub-master  in  charge  and  master's  assistant  in  charge. 
When  vacancies  occur  they  should  be  filled  by  transfer  or  appoint- 
ment from  the  regular  list  of  sub-masters  or  masters'  assistants. 

Combining  Small  Districts  When  New  Intermediate 
Schools  are  Established 

1.  General  Considerations. —  Whenever  intermediate 
schools  are  established  the  pupils  are  obtained  from  Grades  VII 
and  VIII  of  the  school  districts  already  organized.    This  is  done 
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even  in  districts  where  the  school  population  is  either  stationary 
or  actually  diminishing.  In  all  such  cases  a  careful  study  should 
be  made  of  the  remaining  six-grade  districts  to  determine  whether 
a  combination  of  such  districts  under  fewer  masters  may  not  be 
effected  without  impairment  of  administrative  efficiency.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  present  policy,  but  with  the  present 
and  probable  future  expansion  of  the  intermediate  school,  this 
matter  should  receive  serious  attention. 

2.  Small  Districts. —  At  the  present  time  there  are  some 
sections  of  the  city  in  which  school  districts  of  approximately  700 
or  less  pupils  exist  under  the  direction  of  a  master.  Two  such 
districts  might  well  be  combined  into  a  larger  single  district. 
The  surplus  master  may  be  transferred  as  vacancies  occur  or  as 
new  districts  are  created.  The  same  policy  may  be  adopted 
where  there  are  excess  teachers,  particularly  in  districts  of 
diminishing  school  population.  Substantial  economies  may  thus 
be  made. 

Recommendation 

1.  Map  Studies. —  The  attention  of  the  School  Committee 
is  called  to  the  map  studies  accompanying  this  report.  It  will 
be  noted  that  there  is  evidence  of  serious  overlapping  in  the 
present  school  districts. 

Excess  masters,  sub-masters,  masters'  assistants  and  teachers 
in  some  districts  are  evidence  of  the  effect  of  a  shifting  population 
which  has  been  rapid  during  the  past  few  years. 

2.  Redisricting. —  In  view  of  these  factors  and  other  studies 
made,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Survey  Committee  that  the  bound- 
ary lines  of  school  districts  be  restudied.  The  shifting  school 
population  and  the  great  variation  in  the  size  of  districts  suggest 
the  advisability  of  redistricting  the  entire  school  system  with  a 
view  to  consolidating  districts  which  are  too  small  and  dividing 
districts  which  are  too  large. 
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SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  WHICH  WILL  BECOME  OBSO- 
LETE WITHIN  THE  NEXT  TEN  YEARS 

In  order  to  secure  information  relating  to  buildings  which 
might  be  regarded  as  unsafe,  or  unsuitable  for  school  use  for  other 
causes,  the  Survey  Committee  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Schoolhouse  Commission  who  submitted  a  detailed  reply. 
Both  the  letter  and  the  reply  are  included  in  this  report. 

November  14,  1928. 

Mr.  Francis  E.  Slattery, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Schoolhouse  Commissioners, 
City  Hall  Annex,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Dear  Mr.  Slattery: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Survey  Committee  held  on  Tuesday, 
November  13,  1928,  I  was  directed  to  ascertain  from  you  specific 
information,  as  follows: 

1.  What  public  school  buildings  in  the  city,  if  any,  are 
unsafe. 

2.  What  public  school  buildings  in  the  city,  if  any,  not 
included  under  Question  No.  1,  are  unsuitable  for  school 
use  because  of  rapid  deterioration  or  any  other  cause. 

If  there  are  any,  please  state  the  causes  in  each  case. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Michael  H.  Sullivan, 

Chairman. 

City  of  Boston  —  Schoolhouse  Department 

Dec.  12,  1928. 

Hon.  Michael  H.  Sullivan, 

Chairman,  Survey  Committee,  Boston  Public  Schools, 
15  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Sullivan: 

Regarding  certain  public  schools  of  Boston,  referred  to  in  your 
letter  of  November  14th,  I  would  reply  as  follows: 

1.  There  are  no  school  buildings  in  the  City  of  Boston 
used  for  school  purposes  which  are. at  this  writing  structurally 
unsafe. 

2.  There  are  in  use  in  the  City  of  Boston  30  old  buildings 
of  third-class  construction  (wood).  These  buildings  gener- 
ally speaking  are  a  source  of  constant  expense,  wooden  build- 
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ings  being  naturally  more  expensive  to  maintain  than  brick. 
They  present  fire  hazards  which  are  vital.  Most  of  them 
have  the  latrine  system  of  sanitation,  which  is  highly  undesir- 
able. Many  of  them  have  antiquated  heating  systems, 
which  should  be  replaced.  Some  of  them  are  three  stories 
in  height,  with  assembly  halls  on  the  top  floors.  It  is  obvious 
that  these  buildings  should  be  superseded  as  rapidly  as  funds 
are  available. 

The  Board  has  not  touched  upon  the  one-story  third-class 
buildings,  as  they  present  no  special  problems. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  second-class  buildings 
(brick  exterior  walls  with  wooden  floors  and  partitions)  merit 
particular  attention: 

Hillside  School. —  70  years  old,  second-class  construction, 
three  stories  and  basement,  six  classrooms,  with  374  pupils. 

This  building  is  in  very  poor  condition,  and  will  be  a  source  of 
continued  expense  from  year  to  year,  unless  it  is  practically 
rebuilt  shortly,  which  would  mean  the  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $50,000.  The  reason  for  the  necessity  of  a  practical 
remodeling  is  that  the  walls  are  out  of  plumb,  and  are  getting 
more  so  as  the  months  go  by.  They  are  now  held  together  by 
turnbuckle  bolts,  with  star  iron  plates  on  the  exterior,  which  can 
be  tightened  up  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the  building  plumb. 

The  basement  is  exceptionally  low  studded,  requiring  grown 
people  to  duck  their  heads,  and  recently  the  basement  timbers 
had  to  be  braced  and  to  be  supported  by  Lally  columns  to  pre- 
vent the  building  from  sagging  further.  The  stone  trim  on  the 
outside  has  had  to  be  knocked  off  in  many  places,  to  prevent  the 
dropping  of  materials,  and  will  eventually  have  to  be  replaced, 
which  will  be  a  further  source  of  expense. 

Moreover,  the  sanitaries  should  be  replaced,  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $10,000.  The  present  sanitaries  are  of  the  latrine 
type  and  in  poor  condition.  This  is  a  type  which  is  being  dis- 
carded by  this  Department  as  rapidly  as  possible,  because  it  is 
obsolete  and  is  considered  by  the  Department  and  Dr.  Ceconi  as 
insanitary. 

The  Board  believes  this  building  should  be  replaced  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Way  Street  School. —  78  years  old,  second-class  construction, 
three  stories  and  basement,  now  vacant. 
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This  building  has  been  vacant  since  last  September,  and  prob- 
ably will  not  be  reoccupied,  because  it  is  in  a  mercantile  district, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  any  need  of  this  particular 
school  for  pupils,  as  the  school  population  is  falling  off  from  year 
to  year.    This  building  therefore  should  be  sold. 

Pierpont  School. —  78  years  old,  second-class  construction,  two 
stories  and  basement,  four  rooms  with  140  pupils. 
This  school  will  undoubtedly  be  abandoned  upon  completion 
of  the  second  unit  of  the  Continuation  School,  as  the  school 
population  is  dwindling,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Way  Street 
School. 

The  Board  believes  that  at  that  time  this  school  will  be  placed 
upon  the  list  of  buildings  to  be  sold. 

Tyler  Street  School. —  73  years  old,  second-class  construction, 
three  stories  and  basement,  six  rooms,  with  250  pupils. 

This  district  is  still  showing  a  substantial  falling  off  in  school 
population.  In  all  probability  this  school  will  not  be  needed  in 
a  few  years.  The  building  itself  is  starting  to  crack,  the  sani- 
taries  are  of  the  latrine  type,  in  very  poor  condition,  are  not 
considered  satisfactory  by  the  Schoolhouse  Commission,  and 
would  be  replaced  if  it  appeared  that  the  building  was  to  continue 
to  be  used  as  a  school  in  the  future. 

The  Board  believes  this  building  will  shortly  be  placed  upon 
the  list  of  buildings  to  be  sold. 

Quincy  School. —  81  years  old,  second-class  construction,  four 
stories  and  basement,  twelve  regular  classrooms,  one  of 
which  is  now  vacant,  with  348  pupils. 
There  are  also  two  other  rooms,  formerly  used  as  classrooms, 
one  of  which  is  now  used  as  a  museum,  and  one  as  a  print  shop. 
There  is  an  assembly  hall  —  seating  350  pupils  —  on  the  top 
floor,  which  the  Board  considers  is  not  a  desirable  location  for  an 
assembly  hall  in  a  second-class  building.    There  are  two  fire 
escapes. 

Besides  the  main  building  there  is  an  addition,  built  about 
20  years  ago,  containing  machine  shop,  carpenter  shop,  master's 
offices  and  nurse's  room.    The  machine  shop  is  now  vacant. 

This  building,  generally  speaking,  is  in  very  poor  condition. 
The  entire  outside  of  the  building  needs  pointing,  and  the  front 
wall  is  out  of  plumb;  and  the  present  view  of  the  Board  —  to  be 
confirmed  later  by  an  expert  investigation,  however,  is  that  this 
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front  wall  should  be  rebuilt  in  the  summer  up  to  the  second  floor. 
Inside  a  general  painting  job  should  be  done.  To  make  this 
building  satisfactory  for  school  purposes  probably  $25,000  would 
be  required. 

As  the  school  population  is  shifting  very  rapidly  in  this  general 
section,  resulting  in  a  falling  off  constantly,  this  Board  believes 
that  the  Board  of  Survey  should  take  up  the  matter  with  the 
School  Committee  and  possibly  arrive  at  some  solution,  other  than 
extensive  repairs,  which  might  result  in  the  vacating  of  the  build- 
ing entirely,  in  conjunction  with  a  rearrangement  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  School  classes. 

Eliot  School. —  90  years  old,  second-class  construction,  four 
stories  and  basement,  fourteen  classrooms,  one  of  which  is 
now  used  as  a  teachers'  room,  and  one  is  vacant;  452  pupils. 

Latrine  system  of  sanitation,  in  fair  condition  but  obsolete. 
Two  iron  fire  escapes.  There  is  an  assembly  hall  on  the  top 
floor  capable  of  seating  400.  This  location  is  not  desirable  in  a 
second-class  building. 

The  general  condition  of  the  building  is  poor.  Because  it  is 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  tenement  buildings  in  narrow- 
streets,  shutting  out  the  sun,  it  is  necessary  to  use  artificial  light 
in  the  majority  of  the  rooms  when  classes  are  in  session.  The 
proximity  of  these  buildings  makes  an  additional  fire  hazard, 
which  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  fact  of  the 
assembly  hall  on  the  top  floor,  and  for  other  obvious  reasons. 

The  Board  makes  no  recommendation  on  this  building,  except 
to  suggest  that  it  be  considered  in  a  general  rearrangement  of 
schools  in  this  district. 

Grant  School. —  76  years  old,  second-class  construction,  two 
stories  and  basement,  four  classrooms,  with  106  pupils. 

Sanitaries  are  of  latrine  type,  which  is  obsolete,  and  which 
it  is  always  desirable  to  replace  with  modern  sanitation.  There 
are  two  iron  fire  escapes. 

These  classrooms  are  used  —  one  for  regular  classroom  pur- 
poses, one  for  sheet  metal  shop  and  two  for  manual  training, 
uses  for  which  the  building  was  never  designed.  Because  of  its 
poor  sanitation,  and  because  the  building  is  ill  adapted  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  now  being  used,  there  is  a  constant  need 
of  spending  money  on  repairs.  The  heating  system  consists  of 
two  furnaces  which,  because  of  their  condition,  will  probably 
have  to  be  replaced  within  a  few  years. 
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Because  the  Sharp  School  is  better  built,  with  new  heating, 
new  sanitation,  and  in  good  condition  generally,  with  good  light, 
the  Board  recommends  that  the  Grant  School  be  abandoned 
instead  of  the  Sharp  School,  which  is  now  on  the  list  of  buildings 
to  be  sold,  or  in  addition  thereto. 

Sharp  School. — ■  This  building  is  now  on  the  list  of  buildings  to 
be  sold,  but  the  recommendations  made  on  the  Grant  School 
contain  the  Board's  views  on  the  Sharp. 

Pormort  School. — -This  building  is  to  be  torn  down  to  make 
way  for  a  new  unit  in  connection  with  the  Michelangelo 
group. 

Elizabeth  Peabody  School. —  The  Board  merely  makes  the 
observation  that  this  building  is  used  only  for  special  classes, 
and  because  of  the  trend  of  school  population  probably  will 
not  be  used  for  school  purposes  within  ten  years. 

Baldwin  School. —  Has  been  vacant  about  fifteen  years,  and 
should  be  on  the  list  of  buildings  to  be  sold.  The  building 
itself  is  in  dangerous  condition  and  unsafe. 

Somerset  Street  School. —  Is  on  the  list  of  buildings  to  be  sold. 

William  Eustis  School. — 67  years  old,  second-class  construc- 
tion, three  stories  and  basement,  six  rooms  (two  on  each 
floor);  room  2  on  top  floor  now  vacant;  no  assembly  hall. 
Two  iron  fire  escapes.    190  pupils. 

In  very  poor  condition.  The  plastering  is  constantly  falling 
down  because  of  unusual  vibration,  due  probably  to  the  fact 
that  the  school  is  on  made  land,  and  surrounded  by  streets  on 
which  there  is  constant  heavy  trucking.  The  stairs  and  balus- 
trades are  constantly  in  need  of  repairs,  due  also  to  this  vibration. 

Sanitation  is  of  old  latrine  type,  with  resulting  odors,  which 
cannot  be  eradicated.  The  heating  is  by  furnaces,  old  but  in 
fair  condition,  which  should  be  replaced  within  the  next  ten 
years,  as  the  cost  of  heating  is  excessive  and  the  resulting  heat 
not  sufficient  at  times  for  the  building. 

The  Board  recommends  that  the  Board  of  Survey  give  serious 
study  to  a  possible  replacement  of  this  building. 

In  addition  to  the  second-class  buildings  noted  above,  there 
are  26  second-class  buildings,  mentioned  in  a  list  sent  to  the 
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School  Committee  under  date  of  October  20,  1926,  entitled 
"  Buildings  which  it  may  be  advisable  to  abandon  within  ten 
years/ 1  so  old  as  to  compel  constant  close  supervision  for  danger 
points  and  frequent  substantial  repairs.  Some  of  these  buildings 
have  assembly  halls  and  classrooms  on'  the  top  floor,  and  in  some 
cases  on  the  fourth  floor. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons,  such  as  excessive  cost  of 
upkeep  and  better  safety  of  the  pupils,  the  condition  of  the  sani- 
tation and  heating  apparatus,  the  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  replace  these  buildings  within  ten  years. 

Trusting  this  information  will  be  of  value  to  you,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours. 

(Signed)  F.  E.  Slattery, 

Chairman. 

Age  of  School  Buildings  in  Boston 

1.  General  Situation. —  Practically  all  large  school  systems 
use  buildings  of  varying  degrees  of  fitness.  Some  are  in  complete 
accord  with  modern  standards  while  others  are  of  an  older  type 
of  construction,  but  are  either  too  good  to  be  discarded  or  too 
much  needed  to  be  abandoned. 

2.  Building  Development. —  Four  buildings  in  present  use 
are  over  ninety  years  old  and  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  total  of  360 
are  over  sixty  years  old.  The  360  represented  are  all  separate 
building  projects,  but  a  few  are  additions  to  previously  existing 
schools.  In  spite  of  the  practical  cessation  of  schoolhouse  con- 
struction during  the  World  War,  the  temyear  period,  1909  to 
1918,  is  not  out  of  line  with  its  building  projects.  The  1919-1928 
jump  is  due  to  the  unusal  growth  of  the  high  school  attendance 
and  the  development  of  aD  intermediate  school  plan  for  the  city. 

3.  Periodic  Survey. —  A  well-built  school  building  may  be 
good  indefinitely.  There  are  many  old  buildings  now  in  use 
which  were  originally  well  constructed.  They  have  been 
remodelled  from  time  to  time  and  are  at  present  in  such  con- 
dition that  their  abandonment,  from  the  standpoint  of  age  alone, 
would  be  wholly  unjustified.  However,  a  periodic  survey  of  all 
buildings  should  be  made  in  order  to  secure  information  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
formation  of  a  building  program. 
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Chart  I     presents  a  graphic   representation  of  the 
date  of  construction  of   Boston's   present  school  buildinqs 
by  ten  year  periods    from   1600  to  1926.      These  are  not  all 
separate    buildings,  buf  separate  buildmq    projects.  A  few  buildings 
were  acquired  by  purchase    instead  of  construction  and  in  such 
cases  the  date  of  purchase    is  used. 


[Table  with  Chart  1] 
Dates  of  Construction  of  Boston  Schools,  Owned  by  the 
School  Committee,  1928 


Year 


Number 
Buildings 


Year 


Number 
Buildings 


Year 


Number 
Buildings 


1800 
1823 
1824 
1838 

1840 
1842 
1843 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 

1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 

1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 


13 


1 
1 

*1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
6 
1 

2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
5 
4 
1 

4 
1 
4 
2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 

—  21 


20 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 

1879 
1880 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


40 


4 

8 
6 
5 
2 
6 
3 
3 
3 

1 

5 
3 
2 
5 

2 
2 
3 

—  23 
2 
1 
4 


—  53 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 

1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 

1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


5 
*3 
11 

3 
3 
9 
6 
6 
7 
3 

—  56 

4 

9 

7 

8 
10 


.58 
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*  Building  of  1824  and  one  of  1900  not  used  for  school  purposes, 
t  School  Administration  Building,  purchased,  is  one  of  1923  items. 
See  also  note  under  Chart  1. 
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A  SYSTEM  OF  NUMBERING  BOSTON  SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 

1.  Present  Difficulties. —  This  method  of  cataloguing  school 
buildings  has  been  suggested  because  of  practical  difficulties 
connected  with  previous  usages: 

a.  Delay  in  Naming. —  New  construction  is  often 
started  previous  to  any  decision  on  the  official  name. 

b.  Identification. — ■  Except  in  the  case  of  district  high 
schools,  the  name  of  the  building  offers  neither  a  clue  to  its 
location  nor  to  its  relationship  to  other  school  buildings. 

c.  Changes. —  A  change  of  status  (e.  g.  from  high  to 
intermediate)  has  resulted  in  a  change  of  name  with  no 
clear  reference  to  its  earlier  history. 

2.  Advantages  of  Numbering. —  A  numbering  system  for 
School  Committee  records  will  correct  many  of  these  difficulties: 

a.  Permanence. —  With  the  proposal  to  construct  any 
new  school  building  a  number  can  be  immediately  assigned 
to  be  used  from  the  time  of  original  appropriations  to  its 
discontinuance  for  school  purposes. 

b.  Building  Record. —  Its  complete  history  (appropria- 
tions, final  acceptance,  name,  school  use,  additions,  changes 
in  name  or  use)  can  be  recorded  under  this  permanently 
assigned  number. 

c.  Location. —  The  number  of  the  building  can  give 
some  clue  to  its  location  and  its  relationship  to  other  buildings 
in  the  system. 

3.  Number  System. —  With  the  number  of  school  buildings 
slightly  over  300,  a  numbering  system  of  three  figures  promises 
to  be  adequate  for  a  long  period  in  Boston  school  progress. 

The  first  figure  gives  a  clue  to  the  section  of  the  city  in  which 
the  building  is  located. 

0.  Administration  buildings  and  central  schools. 

1.  East  Boston  and  Charlestown. 

2.  North  End,  West  End,  South  End,  and  City  Proper. 

3.  South  Boston. 

4.  Roxbury. 

5.  Brighton. 

6.  Jamaica  Plain  and  Roslindale. 

7.  West  Roxbury  and  Hyde  Park. 

8.  Dorchester  (intown  end) . 

9.  Dorchester  (outer  end) . 
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For  the  district  schools  the  last  two  figures  give  a  clue  to  the 
status  of  the  building  (in  most  cases). 

01  —  03  High  school  buildings. 

04  —  07  Intermediate  school  buildings. 

10,  20,  30,  etc  Principal  building  of  elemen- 

tary districts. 

11,  12,  13  — 21,  22  Subordinate  building  of  ele- 

mentary districts. 

In  special  cases  this  general  scheme  is  not  followed.  The  Girls 
High  Colonjr  is  not  a  permanent  probability  as  a  high  school 
building;  the  present  Brighton  High  School  is  a  prospective  inter- 
mediate building,  and  some  segregated  districts  (e.  g.  Dillaway 
and  Dudley)  are  grouped  together. 

It  is  understood  that,  in  accord  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Boston  school  system,  a  legal  name  should  be  given  to  every 
school  building.  However,  the  number  assigned  in  accord  with 
the  proposed  system  should  be  added  for  the  reasons  given. 
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001 
002 

010 

020 
021 

030 

040 

050 
054 
057 

060 

070 

080 

090 
092 
098 
099 

101 
102 


Teachers  College  

Common   Building,  Teachers  College-Girls 
Latin  Gymnasium  

Public  Latin  

Girls'  Latin  

Patrick  A.  Collins  

English  High  

Girls'  High  

Mechanic  Arts  High  

Boston  Trade  

Trade  School  for  Girls  

High  School  of  Commerce  

Boston  Clerical  

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  

Continuation  School  (Boys)  

Continuation  School  (Girls)  

Supply  Room  (440  Brookline  Avenue)  

Administration  Building  (15  Beacon  Street).. 

East  Boston  High  

Charlestown  High  


1907 

1907 

1922 

1907 
1907 

1880-1913 

1870-1910-1912 

1893-1908 

1917 

1923 

1915 

1891-1912 

1913-1914-1917 

1928 
1929 
1929 
1923 

1926 
1907 
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Spencer  Memorial  Annex  

Donald  McKay  (Intermediate) . . 
Joseph  H.  Barnes  (Intermediate) 


Blackinton 
Curtis  Guild..  . 
John  Cheverus. 
Paul  Jones 


Chapman  

Tappan  

Emerson  

Noble  

Noble  Annex  

Philip  H.  Sheridan 

Samuel  Adams .... 
Commodore  Barry . 

Plummer  

Daniel  Webster  .  . . 


Theodore  Lyman. 

Austin  

Cudworth  

Dante  Alighieri . . 


Ulysses  S.  Grant  . 
James  Otis  


Harvard  

Samuel  Dexter  

Xahum  Chapin  

Frothingham  

William  H.  Kent.  .  . 
Frothingham  Annex 


176   Jacob  Foss  (leased  to  American  Legion) 


Prescott  

Polk  Street  (part  of  James  A.  McDonald) 

Abram  E.  Cutter  

Precsott  Annex  

James  A.  McDonald  


Warren  

Thomas  Starr  King. 
Charles  E.  Daniels. 

Bunker  Hill  

B.  F.  Tweed  

Copley  

Oliver  Holden  


Michelangelo  (Intermediate) 
Washington  (Intermediate) .  . 


Bowdoin . 
Sharp . .  . 
Winchell . 


1926 
1926 
1901 

1892-1910 
1921 
1909 
1904 

1901 
1873 
1865 
1874 
1898 
1914 

1910-1913 
1856 

1891-1904-1908 
1922 

1870 
1849 
1894 
1924 

1912 

1905-1917 
1871 

1800-1872 

1847 

1874 

1895 

1898 

1900 

1857 
1876 
1886 
1896 
1911 

1867 
1845 
1847 
1866 
1892 
1901 
1926 

1919-1921 
1904-1925-1928 

1896 
1824 
1885 
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Present  Name 


Accepted 


Wells  

Elizabeth  Peabody  

Mayhew  

William  Blackstone  

Wendell  Phillips  

Grant  

Peter  Faneuil  

Eliot  

Pormort  

Freeman  

Christopher  Columbus  

Hancock  

Cushman  

Paul  Revere  

Hancock  Annex  

Prince  

Charles  C.  Perkins  

William  McKinley  

Martin  Milmore  

Horace  Mann  (Old)  (on  sale)  

Abraham  Lincoln  

Pierpont  

Skinner  

Quincv  

Tyler  Street  

Andrews  

Rice  

George  Bancroft  

Franklin  

Wait  

John  J.  Williams  

Everett  

Louisa  May  Alcott  

Girls  High  Colony,  620  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Dwight  

Frances  E.  Willard  

Joshua  Bates  

South  Boston  High  

Lawrence  

Parkman  (Training  School  for  Teachers  of 

Mechanic  Arts)  

Drake  

Samuel  G.  Howe  

Bigelow  

Hawes  Hall  

Simonds  

Norcross  

Cyrus  Alger  

George  Frisbie  Hoar  


1914 


1868- 
1861 
1897 
1916 

1862 
1852 
1910 

1838 
1855 
1868 
1904 
1847 
1867 
1898 
1903 

1875 
1891 
1923 
1929 
1890 


1911 
1850 
1870 

1847-1907 
1855 

1896-1913 

1869 
1870 
1859 
1869 
1913 

1860-1914 

1845 

1910 

1857 

1851 

1884 

1901-1926 
1856 

1842 
1869 
1874 

1901 

1823-1859 

1840 

1868 

1880 

1914 
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Shurtleff  

Clinch  

Michael  J.  Perkins  

John  A.  Andrew  

John  Boyle  O'Reilly  

Thomas  N.  Hart  

Capen.  

Benjamin  Dean  

Frederic  W.  Lincoln  

Choate  Burnham  

Gaston  

Joseph  Tuckerman  

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  

Benjamin  Pope  

Memorial  High  (Boys)  

Memorial  High  (Girls)  

Lewis  (Intermediate)  

Theodore  Roosevelt  (Intermediate) 

Sherwin  

Asa,  Gray  

Ira  Allen  

George  T.  Angell  

Hyde  

Lafayette  

Dillaway  

Louis  Prang  

Old  Thornton  Street  

William  Cullen  Bryant  

Abbv  W.  Mav  

Dudley  

William  Bacon  

Xathan  Hale  

Dearborn  

Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue  

Aaron  Davis  

Albert  Palmer  

Dearborn  Annex  

Winthrop  Street  

Horace  Mann  

Hugh  O'Brien  

William  Eustis  

Samuel  Wr.  Mason  

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  

Julia  Ward  Howe  

Julia  Ward  Howe  Annex  

Sarah  J.  Baker  

Henry  L.  Higginson  


1869 
1871 
1926 

1876 
1905 

1889 
1871 
1899 

1859 
1894 
1872 
1906 

1904 
1883 

1928 
1926 

1912-1926 
1923-1924 

1870 
1877 
1901 

1912-1925 

1884 

1911 

1882 
1846 
1847 
1861 
1893 
1874 
1897 
1909 

1906-1917 

1847 

1870 

1895 

1921 

1857 

1929 

1887 
1861 

1905-1917 
1924 

1868-1924 
1901 
1906 
1922 
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Present  Name 


Accepted 


W.  L.  P.  Boardman. 

Morrison  1  [0US6.  . .  . 


Jefferson  

Com  ins  

Cottage  Place. .  . 
Thomas  Dwight 
Charles  Bultinch 


Martin  . 
Parrainil 


William  Lloyd  Garrison 
Williams  


George  Putnam. 
Dixwell  Street  .  . 
Ellis  Meiulell.  .  . 


Brighton  High  (New) 
Brighton  High  (Old). . 


Bennett  

Hobart  Street  

Bennett  Branch.  .  .  . 

Oak  Square  

Mary  L.  Brock  

W inship  

Mary  Lyon  

Alexander  Hamilton 
James  A.  Garfield  .  . 
Harriet  A.  Baldwin. 


Thomas  Gardner  

Harvard  

Auburn  

Thomas  Gardner  Annex. 
William  Wirt  Warren .  .  . 
James  J.  Storrow  


Washington  Allston  

Washington  Allston  Annex. 

Frederic  A.  Whil ney  

Andrew  Jackson  


Jamaica  Plain  High  

Washington  Irving  (Intermediate) 


Lowell  

Lucretia  Crocker. 

Wyman  

Lowell  Annex.  .  .  . 


Agassiz  

Old  Agassi/.. 
Bowditch  . 
Hillside  


1900 
1925 

1904 
1 856 
1 859 
1 807 
1911 

1885 
1904 

1910-1918-1929 
L892 

1880 
1877 
1904 


1895-191;} 

1874-1925 
1884  1907 
1880 

1894-1923 
1897 

190 1-1 924 
1914 

1924-  1927 
1925 
1927 

1900-1924 
ISIS 

1850 
1873 
1892 
1920 

1879 

1889-1902 

1899 

1924 

1S9S-1920 

1925-  1927 

1874 
1884 

1892-1910 
1896 

1893 
1849 

1892-1899 
1S58 
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Present  Name 


Accepted 


Chestnut  Avenue  

Margaret  Fuller  

Francis  Parkman  

Washington  Street  (Forest  Hills)  

Edwin  P.  Seaver  

Henry  Abrahams  

Charles  Sumner  

Florence  Street  

Stephen  M.  Weld  

John  D.  Philbrick  

Longfellow  

Phineas  Bates  (Oldj  

Mozart  

Theodore  Parker  

Phineas  Bates  (New)  

Hyde  Park  High  

William  Barton  Rogers  (Intermediate; 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  

Old  Baker  Street  

Germantown  

Richard  Olney  

Henry  Vane  

Beethoven  

Randall  G.  Morris  

Patrick  F.  Lyndon  •  

Elihu  Greenwood  

Fairmount  

Amos  Webster  

Weld  

Trescott  

Henry  Grew  

Damon  

Hemenway  

William  Ellery  Channing  

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  (Intermediate) 
Grover  Cleveland  (Intermediate)  

William  E.  Russell  

Harbor  View  Street  

Roger  Clap  

Edward  Everett  

Old  Edward  Everett  

Richard  C.  Humphreys  

Savin  Hill  

John  Lothrop  Motley  

Mather  

Old  Mather  


1872 
1892 

1899-1904-1908 

1870 

1924 

1928 

1877 
1862 
1895 
1913 

1897-1909 

1890 

1913 

1924 

L929 

1928 

1902-1920 

1919-1927 
1855 

1803-1912 
1892 

1899-1920 
1925 
1927 
1928 

1887 
1871 
1895 
1 895 

1901-1910 

1871 
1871 
1895 
1928 

1905 

1925-1928 

1903 
1883 
1896 

1909 
1855 
1876 

1884-1902 
1911-1923 

1905 
1872 
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Present  Name 


Accepted 


Quincy  Street  

Lyceum  Hall  

Benjamin  Cushing  

John  Winthrop  

Howard  Avenue  

Howard  Avenue  Annex  

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  

Benedict  Fenwick  

Phillips  Brooks  

Hull  

Quincy  E.  Dickerman  

Christopher  Gibson  

Atherton  

John  Marshall  

Florence  Nightingale  

Lucy  Stone  

Cham  plain  

William  E.  Endicott  

Glenway  

Glenway  Annex  

Sarah  Greenwood  

Old  Gibson  

Dorchester  High  for  Boys  

Dorchester  High  for  Girls  

Frank  V.  Thomspon  (Intermediate) 
Solomon  Lewenberg  (Intermediate) 

Robert  Treat  Paine  

Audubon  

Emily  A.  Fifield  

Robert  Swan  

Henry  L.  Pierce  

Helen  F.  Burgess . .  .  

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  

Thomas  Francis  Leen  

Mary  Hemenway  

Dorchester  Avenue  

Hsxris 

Elbridge  Smith. 

Little  Em'ly  

Everett  Street  

Rochambeau  

Minot  

Thomas  J.  Kenny  

Gilbert  Stuart  

Stoughton  

Ellen  H.  Richards  


1882 
1892 
1897 

1911 

1882 
1896 
1906 
1912 

1900 
1875 
1915 

1895 
1872 

1903 
1914 
1923 
1925 

1906 
1880 
1898 
1919 
1857 

1925 

1901-1910 
1922-1925 


1925 
1919 

1918 

1875-1895 


1891 
1880 
1905 
1923 

1897 
1852 
1861 
1870 
1895 
1914 
1918 

1887 
1927 

1896 
1856 
1913 
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Present  Name 


Accepted 


Roger  Wolcott  

William  Brewster  

William  Brewster  Annex 

William  Bradford  

Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw. .  . 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

Martha  A.  Baker  

Lowell  Mason  

Charles  Logue  


1901 
1895 
1898 
1912 

1919-1920 

1911-1914 

1913 

1922 

1924-1925 
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A    STUDY    OF    THE    GROWTH    AND    SHIFTING  OF 
POPULATION  AS  RELATED  TO  A  BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

1.  Three  Studies. —  The  Survey  Committee  presents  three 
studies  which  served  as  bases  for  its  recommendations  with 
relation  to  the  preparation  of  a  building  program. 

a.  First  Study. —  The  first  of  these  presents  a  sum- 
mary of  school  population  trends  by  sections  of  the  city  for 
the  years  1919-1928. 

Following  the  chart  are  significant  statements  which  the 
data  of  the  chart  reveal. 

b.  Second  Study. —  The  second  study  is  a  map  on 
which  is  included  the  gains  and  losses  in  intermediate  and 
elementary  school  districts  for  the  years  1925-1928.  The 
black  figures  show  the  per  cent  of  change  during  this  period. 
The  plus  sign  (+)  represents  gain.  The  minus  sign  ( — ) 
represents  loss. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  variations  within  a  given  section 
of  the  city.  For  example,  a  section  as  a  whole  may  show  a 
loss,  but  a  portion  of  the  section  may  be  practically  sta- 
tionary or  show  a  slight  gain. 

In  general,  however,  the  population  of  the  school  follows 
the  population  trend  of  the  district. 

c.  Third  Study. —  The  third  study  is  a  comprehensive 
tabular  arrangement  of  changes  in  school  population  by 
schools  and  districts  for  the  ten-year  period  1919-1928.  It 
shows  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  not  only  in  the 
sections  of  the  city,  but  in  the  individual  school  districts 
within  the  sections. 

2.  Value  of  Study. —  Such  a  study  over  a  prolonged  period 
of  time  is  essential  in  determining  the  proper  location  of  new 
school  buildings. 
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SUGGESTED  BUILDING  PROGRAM 

The  following  is  a  suggested  program  for  the  construction  of 
high  and  Latin,  intermediate  and  elementary  school  buildings. 

Note. —  Within  each  group,  the  order  is  alphabetical.  It  is 
not  intended  to  indicate  the  order  of  construction. 

High  Schools 

Group  I 
(Immediately) 

Dorchester:    Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  addition. 
Fenway:    Girls'  Latin  School,  addition  to  The  Teachers  College 

Group,  freeing  the  Patrick  A.  Collins  Building  for  the  Girls' 

Latin  School. 
Fenway:    Public  Latin  School,  addition. 
South  End:    Girls'  High  School  (new).* 

Group  II 
(As  soon  as  Group  I  is  completed) 
Dorchester:    High  School  for  Girls  (if  pressure  remains  in  Rox- 
bury-Dorchester  section  in  spite  of  intermediate  school 
development  and  the  new  Girls'  High  School). 
Roslindale-West  Roxbury:    New  high  school. 

Intermediate  Schools 

Group  I 
(Immediately) 
Brighton:    Bennett  District. 

Brighton:    High  School  (present  building),  remodelled  for  inter- 
mediate school. 
Dorchester:    Henry  L.  Pierce-Minot  Districts. 
Jamaica  Plain:    Agassiz-Bowditch  Districts,  Pershing  Road. 

Group  II 

(This  group  can  be  only  tentative  and  will  depend  on  develop- 
ments of  the  next  five  or  six  years.  Some  may  need  transfer  to 
an  earlier  group  and  others  indefinite  postponement.) 

*  The  adequacy  of  the  Girls'  High  School  Building  and  the  Girls'  High 
School  Colony  was  carefully  studied.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Survey  Com- 
mittee the  main  building  was  inadequate,  if  not  unsafe,  and  the  Colony  was 
both  inadequate  and  unsafe.  The  Survey  Committee  recommended  to  the 
School  Committee  that  a  new  Girls'  High  School  Building  be  constructed. 
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Chariest o wn :    Build  or  reconstruct. 

Dorchester:    Edward  Everett  District,  build  or  reconstruct. 

Dorchester:    Gilbert  Stuart-Minot  Districts. 

Dorchester:    Mary  Hemenway-Minot  Districts. 

Dorchester:    Phillips  Brooks  District. 

East  Boston:    Blackinton-John  Cheverus  Districts. 

Hyde  Park:    Elihu  Greenwood-Edmund  P.  Tileston  Districts. 

Roxbury:    Dearborn-Hugh   O'Brien-John   Winthrop  Districts, 

build  or  reconstruct. 
Roxbury:    Dilla way-Dudley  Districts,  build  or  reconstruct. 
South  End:    Everett  District. 

South  Boston :    Build  or  reconstruct  for  two  intermediate  schools. 
West  Roxbury:    Robert  Gould  Shaw  District. 
West  Roxbury-Roslindale :    Charles  Sumner-Longfellow-Robert 
Gould  Shaw  Districts,  build. 

Elementary  Schools 

Group  I 
(Immediately) 

Brighton:    Harriet  A.  Baldwin  School,  Bennett  District,  addition. 
Dorchester:    Roger  Wolcott  District,  new  unit. 
East  Boston:    Chapman  School,  addition. 

Jamaica  Plain:    Margaret  Fuller  School,  Bowditch  District, 
addition. 

West  Roxbury:    Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  Temple  Street, 
new  unit. 

Group  II 

(This  group  can  be  only  tentative,  based  upon  later  building 
developments.  Some  may  need  transfer  to  an  earlier  group  and 
others  indefinite  postponement.) 

Allston:    Harvard  School,  Thomas  Gardner  District,  new  unit. 
Brighton:    Oak  Square-Faneuil,  new  elementary  district. 
Dorchester:    Edmund  P.  Tilestou  District,  addition  or  new  unit. 
Neponset:    Minot  District,  new  unit. 

Roslindale:    Charles  Sumner  District,  addition  or  new  unit. 
Roslindale:    Longfellow  District,  new  unit. 
Roxbury:    Henry  L.  Higginson  District,  addition  or  new  unit. 
West  Roxbury:    Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  new  unit. 
West  Roxbury:    Robert  Gould  Shaw  District,  new  unit  at 
Germantown. 
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Projects  Now  Under  Construction 

High  Schools 

Brighton:  Brighton  High  School  (new).*  Contract  let  Febru- 
ary 14,  1929,  Rugo  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  $1,255,000. 

Intermediate  Schools 
Dorchester:    Wellington   Hill.    Contract  let   May   20,  1929, 
Matthew  Cummings  Co.,  $732,300. 

Elementary  Schools 

Fenway:  Prince  District,  Peterborough  Street.  Contract  let 
April,  1929,  Frank  Imhof  Co.,  $185,000. 

Hyde  Park-Dorchester:  Elihu  Greenwood  District,  Rugby  sec- 
tion.   Appropriation  for  land  and  plans  only. 

Roslindale:  Longfellow  District,  Phineas  Bates  School,  addition. 
Contract  let  March  27,  1928,  D.  D.  W.  Co.,  $243,000. 

Roxbury:  William  Lloyd  Garrison  School,  addition.  Contract 
let  January  8,  1929,  Lamont  Bros.,  $84,000. 

Portables. —  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  recommenda- 
tions the  Committee  considered  not  only  the  increase  and  shift- 
ing of  school  population,  treated  elsewhere  in  this  report,  but  also 
the  number  of  portable  buildings  which  have  been  and  are  now  in 
use,  as  follows : 

Portables  Used  in  Each  School  Year 


1914    96  1922  ......  210 

1915    97  1923    221 

1916  .      .      ...      .117  1924    223 

1917    131  1925    210 

1918    127  1926  .....  201 

1919    134  1927    183 

1920    158  1928    205 

1921   167 


*  Plans  for  the  new  Brighton  High  School  Building  were  studied  by  the 
Survey  Committee  and  certain  suggestions  made.  These  suggestions  resulted 
in  a  restudy  of  the  plans  and  as  a  result  modifications  were  made  in  the 
building. 
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PROBLEMS  RELATING  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

Procedures  and  Practices  in  the  Planning  of  Public  School 

Buildings 

Economies  in  Schoolhouse  Planning. 

With  the  increase  in  tax  rates  and  with  the  demands  for 
increased  opportunities  in  education,  it  is  essential  that  Boston 
employ  every  practical  means  to  secure  sound  economies  in  school- 
house  planning.  If,  in  the  efficient  planning  of  a  high  school 
building,  sufficient  money  can  be  saved  to  build  a  much-needed 
elementary  school,  then  that  sort  of  planning  should  be  employed. 
Efficient  planning  does  not  substantially  change  the  cost  per 
cubic  foot,  but  it  does  affect  materially  the  cost  per  pupil. 
Studies  of  this  problem  show  that  some  buildings  cost  less  than 
S500  per  pupil  offering  the  same  educational  advantages  as  other 
buildings  costing  over  $1,000  per  pupil.  This  difference  in  cost 
is  due  to  scientific  planning  and  adaptation  of  administrative 
policies. 

An  Inquiry  Regarding  Standards  in  Schoolhouse  Planning 

The  attempt  to  establish  standards  as  a  part  of  the  procedure 
in  planning  public  school  buildings  is  of  recent  origin.  In  order 
that  pertinent  data  on  the  subject  might  be  secured,  a  question- 
naire was  prepared  and  sent  to  a  selected  list  of- the  larger  cities 
of  the  country.  These  cities  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  previous 
knowledge  of  their  activity  in  schoolhouse  planning. 

Satisfactory  replies  were  received  from  the  following  cities: 
Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  Detroit,  Houston,  Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis,  Oakland,  Omaha,  Philadelphia,  Providence,  Pitts- 
burgh, St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Seattle,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Worcester. 
It  will  be  noted  that  these  cities  represent  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  therefore  give  a  fair  view  of  the  progress  being  made 
along  the  lines  of  the  investigation. 

Most  of  these  cities  sent  reports  and  other  printed  material 
describing  their  procedures  and  standards.  From  these  sources 
the  following  findings  and  suggestions  are  presented. 

A  Building  Program 

Many  cities  have  followed  a  "hand  to  mouth,"  shortsighted 
policy  of  building  to  meet  what  appeared  to  be  the  immediate 
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need.  The  result  of  this  procedure  has  left  such  communities 
with  buildings  badly  placed  to  meet  the  trends  of  population,  on 
inadequate  sites,  and  not  adapted  to  future  educational  develop- 
ment. Such  lack  of  proper  planning  is  costly  in  the  long  run. 
In  order  that  a  wise  and  forward-looking  policy  may  be  employed, 
it  is  essential  that  certain  studies  should  be  made  as  a  fundamental 
basis  of  procedure.    A  few  such  studies  are  suggested. 

1.  The  Present  School  Plant.— Periodic  inspection  of  all 
school  buildings  in  use  will  keep  before  the  school  authorities 
those  buildings  in  greatest  need  of  repair,  remodeling,  extension  or 
replacement. 

2.  Growth  of  School  Enrolment. —  Continuous  studies  of 
school  enrolment  should  be  made  and  prepared  in  graphic  manner 
to  show  the  trends  of  increase  or  decrease  as  follows: 

a.  Elementary  schools  by  grades  and  by  districts. 

b.  Intermediate  schools  by  grades  and  by  districts. 

c.  Senior  high  schools  by  grades  and  by  districts. 

3.  Home  Locations  of  Pupils. —  The  school  should  be 
located  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  geographical  center  of  its 
district.  In  order  that  a  proper  assignment  of  districts  may  be 
made  for  existing  buildings,  and  also  that  new  building  sites  may 
be  wisely  selected,  it  is  essential  that  "pin  study"  maps  be  pre- 
pared to  show  the  home  location  of  the  pupils,  as  follows: 

a.  Each  elementary  school  district. 

b.  Each  intermediate  school  district. 

c.  Each  high  school  district. 

4.  The  Trends  of  Population. —  Any  building  program 
should  be  forward-looking.  New  buildings  must  be  located  so 
that  they  will  satisfactorily  meet  the  needs  of  the  future  school 
generations.  Therefore,  every  factor  that  will  aid  in  determin- 
ing these  future  needs  should  be  employed.  The  following 
studies  will  prove  helpful: 

a.  Charts  and  graphs  to  show  the  increase  of  population 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  rates  of  increase  by  years 
and  by  districts  or  divisions  of  the  city. 

b.  A  "pin  study"  map  showing  the  location  of  new 
homes  built  during  a  period  of  three  or  five  years  will  show 
population'  trends  helpful  in  locating  new  building  sites. 

c.  A  study  of  the  location  of  births  during  a  period  of 
two  or  three  years  will  be  helpful  in  locating  new  elementary 
buildings. 
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5.  Selection  of  Sites. —  A  wise  policy  should  also  consider 
the  available  sites  of  proper  size  and  strategic  location  in  the 
growing  districts  before  the  land  costs  become  excessive  and 
before  taxable  property  has  been  constructed  thereon.  A  careful 
consideration  of  the  studies  suggested  makes  this  procedure 
practical. 

6.  A  Ten=Year  Program. —  A  period  of  ten  years  is  none 
too  long  for  a  future  building  program.  After  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  factors  involved  great  economies  can  be  achieved 
in  the  working  out  of  such  a  program. 

Fundamental  Policies  in  the  Planning 
of  Intermediate  and  High  Schools. 

To  build  a  schoolhouse  today  is  not  a  problem  of  seating  a 
certain  number  of  pupils  in  a  certain  number  of  standard  class- 
rooms. It  is  a  much  more  complicated  problem  and  involves 
what  has  been  called  the  "  housing  of  a  definite  program  of 
studies,"  with  a  certain  administrative  policy  and  plan  of  school 
organization.  Before  we  can  reduce  materially  the  cost  of  school 
buildings,  we  must  bring  to  pass  a  more  efficient  administration 
and  organization  of  our  schools.  The  following  policies  will 
illustrate  this  point: 

1.  Lockers. —  Spaces  for  books  and  wraps  should  be  pro- 
vided by  lockers.  This  saves  the  use  of  areas  that  have  proved 
wasteful  and  that  could  be  used  for  instruction  purposes.  It  also 
eliminates  the  cost  of  providing  book  spaces  in  desks  located  in 
so-called  home  rooms,  usually  academic  classrooms. 

2.  Home=Rooms. —  All  rooms  used  for  full  time  instruction 
should  be  " Home-Rooms.7'  The  capacity  of  a  building  has 
usually  been  determined  by  the  number  of  home -room  desks  for 
the  storage  of  books  to  be  placed  in  academic  classrooms.  In 
our  secondary  schools  of  today  this  means  that  if  these  rooms 
only  were  filled  with  pupils,  the  remainder  of  the  building  would 
be  vacant.  If  all  are  to  be  used  for  " home-room"  purposes,  they 
should  be  planned  and  equipped  properly  for  this  purpose.  This 
implies  at  least  a  suitable  seat  for  each  pupil. 

3.  Multiple  Uses  of  Rooms. — ■  While  we  cannot  expect  a 
school  to  be  organized  on  a  100  per  cent  efficiency  basis,  we  can 
at  least  strive  toward  that  goal  in  planning  our  buildings.  Ideally 
then,  each  room  should  be  used  somewhere  near  to  its  capacity 
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practically  every  period  in  the  day.  When  a  room  is  not  used 
for  its  original  purpose  then  it  should  be  available  for  some  other 
activity.  Often  this  means  providing  a  type  equipment  which  is 
adaptable  to  more  than  one  purpose.  If  the  teacher  meets  five 
classes  each  day  and  the  day  has  six  or  seven  periods,  then,  by 
providing  that  teacher  with  a  desk  in  a  teacher's  workroom, 
another  teacher  can  be  assigned  to  that  room  for  the  vacant 
periods.  This  policy  will  materially  reduce  the  number  of  rooms 
required  in  a  building  planned  for  a  given  number  of  pupils. 

4.  Size  of  Rooms. —  The  size  of  a  room  should  be  determined 
by  the  minimum  space  requirements  of  the  activity  to  be  housed 
in  that  particular  room.  There  are  many  types  of  rooms  in 
the  modern  secondary  school.  Each  type  must  be  worked  out 
according  to  a  well-defined  plan.  Some  of  the  factors  to  be 
considered  are  the  following: 

a.  Classrooms.—  Size  of  desk  to  be  used,  outside  aisles, 
aisles  between  desks,  space  for  teacher's  desk,  blackboard, 
bulletin  boards,  closet,  bookcase,  table,  chair,  etc.,  together 
with  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  seated  must  be  determined 
before  a  standard  size  for  classrooms  can  be  determined. 

b.  Laboratories. —  Before  the  science  laboratory  can  be 
selected  and  placed,  the  administrative  policy  must  be  deter- 
mined. To  illustrate:  If  the  class  periods  are  but  forty 
minutes  or  forty-five  minutes  long,  then  double  periods  for 
laboratory  work  are  required  and  in  a  six-period  day  only 
four  sections  can  be  scheduled  for  one  laboratory.  If  the 
school  is  run  on  a  sixty-minute  period  basis  with  no  double 
periods  for  laboratory,  then  the  room  can  be  so  equipped  and 
planned  that  six  classes  per  day  can  meet  in  the  room  with 
no  need  for  a  lecture  room. 

c.  Libraries. —  The  size  and  equipment  of  a  school 
library  again  depends  upon  the  educational  policy.  Ideally 
the  library  should  provide  space  for  from  5  per  cent  to  8  per 
cent  of  the  enrolment  of  the  school  for  reference  work;  it 
should  provide  space  for  the  teaching  of  the  use  of  the  library, 
small  conference  rooms,  a  work  room  for  the  librarian,  and  a 
stock  or  storage  room,  shelving,  files,  cabinets,  desks,  etc. 
These  facilities  must  be  laid  out  to  scale  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner  possible  for  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 

d.  Gymnasiums,  Drill  Halls. —  Physical  training  and 
health  education  form  an  essential  part  of  the  program  for 
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both  boys  and  girls  in  the  modern  secondary  school.  It  is 
recommended  that  for  the  City  of  Boston  a  very  thorough 
study  of  this  problem  be  made. 

e.  Auditorium. —  Each  school  should  be  provided  with 
an  auditorium.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  school  itself, 
a  room  adequate  to  seat  slightly  over  one-half  of  its  enrol- 
ment is  recommended.  This  room  should  be  in  constant 
use.  It  is  here  that  work  in  group  activities,  such  as  public 
speaking,  music  and  dramatics,  can  be  scheduled.  Classes 
can  be  assigned  to  this  room  for  visual  education,  using  the 
stereopticon  and  moving  picture  equipment.  In  many 
schools  it  serves  the  music  department  for  classes,  glee  clubs, 
orchestras,  bands,  etc.  It  also  serves  for  assemblies  and 
entertainments  of  all  kinds.  This  room  should  serve  as  the 
center  of  school  life.  It  should  be  planned  for  the  use  of  the 
pupils.  This  means  that  the  size,  proportions  and  design  of 
the  room  should  be  worked  out  to  the  greatest  advantage 
for  the  pupils  taking  part  from  the  platform  as  well  as  in  the 
audience. 

f.  Shops. — ■  No  standardization  with  respect  to  shops 
for  the  teaching  of  the  manual  arts  to  boys  has  been  estab- 
lished in  this  country.  Whatever  the  local  policy  may  be 
must  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  planning  such  shop  spaces  and 
equipment  as  may  be  arrived  at  upon  studying  the  local 
situation.  The  educational  policies  to  be  determined  are 
the  following: 

1.  Unit  shops  or  general  shops? 

2.  If  unit  shops,  which  units  or  trades? 

3.  Size  of  sections. 

When  these  questions  are  settled  by  the  school  authorities 
the  floor  spaces  and  placing  of  equipment  can  be  planned. 

g.  Practical  Arts  for  Girls. —  Much  more  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  training  of  boys  than  for  girls  in  the  field  of 
the  practical  arts.  Rooms  for  the  teaching  of  household  arts 
have  been  provided  and  the  equipment  has  been  standardized 
to  some  extent.  The  situation  warrants  a  study  of  the 
various  handicrafts  in  which  girls  may  be  trained  with  profit 
from  both  a  cultural  and  vocational  point  of  view.  Such 
studies  would  determine  the  essential  floor  spaces  and  equip- 
ment needed. 

h.  Fine  Arts. —  Rooms  especially  designed  and  located 
should  be  provided  for  the  teaching  of  drawing  and  of  music. 
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i.  Commercial  Rooms.—  Such  subjects  as  bookkeeping, 
typewriting,  office  practice,  and  commercial  geography  and 
commerce  require  special  equipment  which  in  turn  deter- 
mines the  size  of  the  room. 

j.  Other  Special  Rooms. —  The  lunch  room  or  school 
cafeteria  can  be  planned  so  that  it  can  also  serve  as  a  study 
hall  by  closing  off  the  kitchen  and  serving  sections  by  fold- 
ing doors.  Other  rooms  requiring  special  consideration  are 
the  administrative  suite,  teachers'  rooms,  health  clinics, 
book  rooms,  toilets,  storage  and  service  spaces. 

The  Planning  of  Elementary  School  Buildings. 

The  planning  of  an  elementary  school  building  is  a  much 
simpler  process  than  that  of  planning  an  intermediate  or  high 
school.  However,  the  evolution  of  public  education  demands 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  changing  policies  and  prac- 
tices to  the  end  that  the  proposed  building  will  house  the  activi- 
ties of  the  school  satisfactorily  for  a  number  of  years  comparable 
with  the  lasting  quality  of  the  building. 

Among  the  practices  approaching  standards  the  following  sug- 
gestions are  offered  in  the  planning  of  schools  housing  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  first  six  grades : 

1.  Elevation. —  Elementary  school  buildings  should  not  be 
more  than  two  stories  in  height  and  should  be  built  at  grade  level, 
that  is,  without  basement  rooms. 

2.  Ground  Plan.—  Elementary  school  buildings  should  be 
of  the  open  type  to  insure  the  best  possible  light  and  ventilation 
in  classrooms. 

3.  Classrooms. — ■  The  size  of  the  classroom  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  accommodated  and  the 
furniture  to  be  used. 

4.  Kindergarten. — ■  The  kindergarten  shall  occupy  space 
equal  to  about  one  and  one -half  classrooms. 

5.  Science  Rooms  and  Shops. —  Special  rooms  for  natural 
science  and  handwork  for  both  boys  and  girls  shall  be  provided 
according  to  the  size  of  the  school. 

6.  Auditorium.—  A  small  auditorium,  to  accommodate  about 
300  people,  should  be  built  primarily  for  educational  purposes, 
but  should  also  consider  the  possible  community  needs. 
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7.  Health  Rooms. —  Playrooms  for  use  on  rainy  days  and 
for  health  instruction  should  be  provided  for  boys  and  for  girls. 
These  rooms  should  be  planned  more  definitely  for  health  instruc- 
tion than  for  play. 

8.  Special  Facilities. —  Each  elementary  school  should  be 
provided  with  the  following  facilities : 

a.  Office  unit. 

b.  Small  health  clinic. 

c.  Toilets  for  both  sexes. 

d.  Small  library  of  classroom  size. 

e.  Clothing  lockers  or  wardrobes  in  classrooms. 

f.  Teachers'  rest  room. 

g.  Storage  and  supply  rooms. 

h.  Sanitary  drinking  fountains  on  each  floor. 

i.  Blackboards  shall  be  from  27  inches  to  30  inches  in 
height  from  the  floor. 

The  Preparation  and  Study  of  Floor  Plans 
Cooperative  Study  of  Plans. —  The  floor  plans  or  sketches 
prepared  by  the  architect  should  be  worked  out  in  cooperation 
with  the  representative  of  the  School  Committee  who  is  the 
expert  in  planning.  This  person  should  be  experienced  in  school 
administration  and  able  to  visualize  the  school  in  operation  within 
the  proposed  building.  Before  the  plans  are  submitted  to  the 
School  Committee  for  approval  they  should  be  carefully  studied 
and  approved  by  this  expert  as  meeting  the  standards  accepted 
by  the  school  authorities  and  satisfying  the  particular  needs  of 
the  school  to  be  housed.  Among  the  points  to  be  considered  are 
the  following : 

1 .  Light. —  Orientation  of  the  building  and  certain  rooms 
such  as: 

a.  North  light  for  drawing  and  art  rooms. 

b.  South  or  southeast  light  for  biological  laboratories. 

c.  North  light  in  dental  and  medical  clinics,  etc. 

2.  Extensions. — ■  Planning  for  future  extensions  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  location  of  certain  special  rooms  with  this  in  mind  to 
save  needless  expense  in  tearing  out  plumbing,  etc.,  and  other 
changes  in  extending  the  structure. 

3.  Stairways  and  Exits. —  A  careful  study  of  stairways  and 
exits  from  the  point  of  view  of  safety  and  traffic  congestion. 
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4.  Passageways. —  Corridor  provisions  as  to  width,  extent, 
angles,  light,  etc.,  to  avoid  congestion  or  confusion. 

5.  Service  Systems. —  To  check  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  administration,  the  location,  etc.,  of  service  systems,  such  as 
lighting,  ventilating,  cleaning,  clocks,  telephones,  drinking  foun- 
tains, toilets,  storage  spaces,  alarms,  and  signals. 

6.  Capacity. —  To  check  the  actual  seating  and  working 
capacity  of  the  proposed  building.  This  is  a  most  important 
function  and  requires  expert  knowledge  in  the  organization  and 
administration  of  a  school. 

7.  Adaptability  of  Special  Rooms. —  To  check  all  special 
rooms  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  equipment  to  be  installed  and 
its  adaptability  to  multiple  uses. 

8.  Elasticity  of  Plan. —  To  check  the  elasticity  of  the  plan 
with  respect  to  non-supporting  cross  partitions,  etc. 

9.  Location  of  Special  Rooms.—  To  check  the  location  of 
special  rooms.  In  either  an  intermediate  school  or  a  high  school 
it  is  quite  essential  that  certain  special  rooms  be  located  in  such 
a  manner  that  every  consideration  be  given  to  convenience  for  the 
pupils,  ease  of  supervision,  safety  to  life,  health,  reduction  of  up 
and  down  traffic,  freedom  from  traffic  congestion,  and  at  the  same 
time,  consideration  for  economies  in  construction.  To  illustrate 
the  foregoing  points  the  following  comments  are  accepted  as 
standards  in  general  practice: 

a.  Administrative  Suite. —  The  administrative  suite 
should  be  centrally  located  on  the  main  floor,  directly  opposite 
or  near  the  main  entrance.  This  is  for  the  convenience  of 
the  public  and  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  who  make  most  fre- 
quent use  of  the  office  upon  entering  or  leaving  the  building. 
It  is  also  best  located  here  for  purposes  of  supervision  of  the 
school. 

b.  Library. —  The  library  should  be  centrally  located  and 
is  usually  found  on  the  second  floor,  center,  frequently  over 
the  main  entrance  or  over  the  administrative  office. 

c.  Laboratories. —  Laboratories  and  special  rooms  re- 
quiring considerable  plumbing  are  often  concentrated  to  save 
costs  in  construction.  This  is  advisable  when  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  best  organization  of  the  school.    Two  plans 
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are  in  use,  one  placing  these  rooms  all  on  one  floor,  usually 
the  top  floor,  the  other  plan  placing  such  rooms  in  tier  at 
one  corner  or  end  of  a  building. 

d.  Auditoriums  and  Gymnasiums. —  The  location  of 
auditoriums  and  gymnasiums  is  determined  by  a  number  of 
factors  entering  the  problem.  The  topography  of  the  site  may 
make  it  possible  to  use  a  slope  in  the  ground  to  great  advantage 
in  reducing  the  cost  of  excavating.  The  use  to  be  made  of 
these  rooms  by  the  public  as  well  as  the  school  may  influence 
the  location.  In  any  event,  the  primary  consideration  is  the 
saving  of  time  to  the  pupils  who  must  use  these  rooms  each 
period  in  the  day. 

Conclusion 

This  report  is  not  intended  as  a  "code  of  standards"  for  school- 
house  planning.  It  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  work- 
ing out  of  such  a  code  for  the  City  of  Boston.  The  suggestions 
made  are  the  result  of  a  survey  of  the  best  practices  in  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  country.  These  procedures  show  the  trend 
toward  more  economical  planning  and  greater  efficiency  in  school 
administration.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  two  must  go  hand- 
in-hand.  Therefore,  it  is  a  fundamental  consideration  that  in 
order  to  secure  economy  in  the  building  of  schoolhouses  there 
must  be  a  basic  understanding  in  regard  to  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  school  in  regard  to  courses  of  study  and 
teaching  practices.  It  is  equally  fundamental  that  the  one  who 
guides  the  architect  in  the  working  out  of  the  plans  for  a  new 
school  building  must  be  experienced  in  school  administration 
and  must  work  in  close  cooperation  with  those  in  charge  of  the 
schools. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLHOUSE 
COMMISSION 

The  recommendations  of  the  Survey  Committee  relating  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  are  now 
matters  of  public  record. 

However,  as  this  has  been  an  important  part  of  the  work  of 
the  Committee,  there  is  included  in  this  summary  the  following 
material  relating  to  the  plan  of  reorganization  proposed  by  the 
Survey  Committee: 

1.  A  statement  of  the  Survey  Committee  relating  to  House 
Bill  Xo.  1103  —  "An  Act  to  Establish  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  School  Buildings  and  a  Department  of  School  Buildings  in  the 
City  of  Boston." 

2.  A  copy  of  House  Bill  Xo.  1103. 

3.  A  statement  of  the  Advantages  of  the  Proposed  Bill  over 
the  Existing  Law. 

4.  A  copy  of  House  Bill  Xo.  1303,  the  amended  form  of  House 
Bill  Xo.  1103,  which  was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature  and 
signed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

5.  (In  the  Supplement  to  Part  I.)  An  Extract  from  the 
Report  of  Patterson,  Teele  and  Dennis,  Accountants  and  Auditors, 
employed  by  the  Survey  Committee  to  examine  the  records  of  the 
Boston  Schoolhouse  Commission  on  file  in  the  City  Auditor's 
Office. 

A  Statement  by  the  Survey  Committee  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  Relating  to  the  Reorganization  of 
the  Schoolhouse  Commission 

On  February  28,  1929,  the  following  report  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  School  Buildings 
and  a  Department  of  School  Buildings  in  the  City  of  Boston  was 
made  to  the  Boston  School  Committee  by  the  Survey  Committee 
of  the  Boston  Public  Schools: 

February  28,  1929. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston: 

The  Survey  Committee  appointed  by  your  Honorable  Board 
on  April  9,  1928,  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  various  factors 
involved  in  the  increased  expenditures  of  the  School  Committee. 

One  phase  of  these  expenditures  relates  to  appropriations  for 
new  school  buildings  and  sites,  and  for  the  repair  and  alteration 
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of  existing  school  buildings.  In  addition  to  the  facts  already 
presented  in  several  conferences  with  your  Committee,  the  Survey 
Committee  now  submits  a  brief  general  statement  of  some  of  its 
findings  in  support  of  proposed  legislation. 

The  Schoolhouse  Department  was  established  by  an  Act  of 
Legislature  (Chapter  473,  Acts  of  1901)  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing, altering  and  repairing  public  school  buildings.  This 
department  is  in  charge  of  three  paid  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  Mayor. 

Under  this  law  and  amendments  thereto  the  Schoolhouse 
Department  and  the  School  Committee  were  expected  to  cooperate 
to  the  end  that  school  buildings  and  their  additions,  alterations 
and  repairs,  and  the  procuring  of  land  for  new  buildings  would 
be  provided  without  delay  or  waste. 

The  result  of  our  investigation  shows  that  there  have  been  both 
delay  and  waste  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  school  build- 
ings. These  are  due  to  a  number  of  factors  which  grow  out  of 
the  anomalous  system  which  places  the  responsibility  of  appro- 
priating the  necessary  funds  upon  the  School  Committee,  elected 
by  the  people,  and  the  duty  of  expending  the  money  appropriated 
upon  the  Schoolhouse  Commission,  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and 
to  him  only  responsible.  There  is  no  official  representing  both 
of  these  bodies  to  whom  they  may  submit  any  difference  of 
opinion. 

There  has  been  great  delay  in  the  construction  of  school  build- 
ings not  caused  by  inadequate  financial  provisions.  In  fact,  to 
cite  but  two  examples,  it  has  taken  as  long  as  five  years  to  con- 
struct a  high  school  building  and  four  years  to  construct  an 
eight-room  elementary  building. 

Under  the  original  law  it  was  provided  that  the  Schoolhouse 
Commission  should  be  a  continuing  body.  This  provision  was 
later  modified  so  that  with  each  new  city  administration  the 
personnel  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  has  changed,  thus 
causing  additional  delays. 

In  procuring  sites  for  schoolhouses  and  for  other  school  pur- 
poses a  number  of  instances  were  found  where  land  was  taken  at 
an  expense  to  the  city  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  never  used  for 
school  purposes. 

The  appropriations  of  the  School  Committee  for  new  building- 
projects  are  based  on  estimates  furnished  by  the  Schoolhouse 
Commission.  Although  these  have  often  proved  inaccurate  the 
School  Committee  has  no  other  guide.    If  these  estimates  are  too 
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large  the  money  appropriated  is  locked  up  until  the  building  is 
finished;  if  too  small  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  must  have 
additional  money  supplied  to  it,  else  the  building  will  not  be 
completed.  This  has  happened  in  so  many  cases  that  the  Survey 
Committee  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  business- 
like basis  for  the  determination  of  the  cost  of  constructing  new 
buildings. 

The  failure  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  to  make  any  pub- 
lished report  during  any  of  the  past  three  years  indicates  a  lack 
of  businesslike  procedure.  A  department  spending  four  or  five 
million  dollars  of  the  city's  money  each  year  in  building  opera- 
tions should  have  a  mass  of  accumulated  information  that  should 
be  valuable  for  its  own  use  and  available  to  the  appropriating 
body  and  the  public  generally. 

In  the  matter  of  repairs  and  alterations  there  were  no  facts 
easily  available  of  the  slightest  informative  character  from  the 
Schoolhouse  Department  or  the  Auditor's  Department. 

A  firm  of  certified  public  accountants  was  employed  with  a 
clerical  force  furnished  by  the  Survey  Committee  and  a  general 
examination  was  made  over  the  past  four  years  and  a  detailed 
examination  over  ten  and  one-half  months  of  1928.  The  figures 
and  facts  thus  made  available  show  unwarranted  delays,  unbusi- 
nesslike and  wasteful  methods. 

The  Charter  requires  competition  in  contracts  for  over  $1,000 
in  the  aggregate  of  various  items  of  a  similar  character.  In  the 
period  February  1,  1925,  to  September  30,  1928,  $5,601,599.93 
was  expended  for  alterations  and  repairs.  Of  this  vast  sum  only 
18  per  cent  was  spent  as  a  result  of  competitive  bidding,  while 
82  per  cent,  amounting  to  $4,555,800.30,  was  awarded  to  con- 
tractors without  competition. 

From  innumerable  instances  the  Survey  Committee  was  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  substantial  amount  of  the  money  expended 
for  repairs  and  alterations  has  been  used  without  sufficient  regard 
for  the  city's  interests.  After  careful  consideration  of  the  mass 
of  facts  before  it  the  Survey  Committee  is  convinced  that  so  long 
as  the  present  system  prevails  waste  and  delay  will  continue. 

The  Survey  Committee,  therefore,  recommends  that  the 
present  system  be  abolished  and  that  the  work  be  placed  in 
charge  of  a  properly  qualified  person,  appointed  by  and  serving 
at  the  pleasure  of  an  unpaid  board  of  three  commissioners,  one 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  and 
one  appointed  by  the  School  Committee. 
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The  Survey  Committee  believes  that  an  unpaid  board  of  three 
citizens  whose  chief  duty  will  be  the  selection  of  a  competent 
man  to  carry  on  the  construction  and  repair  of  school  buildings 
will  provide  a  more  efficient  and  economical  agency  for  building 
and  repairing  school-houses. 

It  further  believes  that  this  unpaid  board  should  be  appointed 
by  the  elected  officials  who  have  to  do  with  the  appropriations 
for  school  purposes  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  passes  on  all  legislative  authority  given  to  the 
School  Committee  to  appropriate  money.  Thereafter  the  School 
Committee  and  the  Mayor  are  the  only  officials  that  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  appropriations. 

Accordingly,  the  Survey  Committee  recommends  unanimously 
that  the  appended  bill  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  at  the 
present  session  to  carry  its  recommendations  into  effect. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Survey  Committee,  Boston  Public  Schools. 

HOUSE  BILL     .      .      .      .      .      .      .NO.  1103 


Mr.  Shattuck  of  Boston  presented  a  petition  of  Francis  C.  Gray,  chairman 
of  the  school  committee,  for  the  establishment  in  the  city  of  Boston  of  a 
board  of  commissioners  of  school  buildings  and  a  department  of  school  build- 
ings. Cities. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 


In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Twenty-Nine. 


An  Act  to  Establish  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  School 
Buildings  and  a  Department  of  School  Buildings  in 
the  City  of  Boston. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 

General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 

follows: 

Section  1.  The  board  of  commissioners  of  school  buildings 
of  the  city  of  Boston  is  hereby  established  and  shall  consist  of 
three  citizens  of  Boston  who  are  otherwise  neither  officials  nor 
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employees  of  said  city,  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  commonwealth,  one  by  the  mayor  and  one  by 
the  school  committee  of  said  city,  all  within  thirty  days  after 
this  act  becomes  law.  During  the  current  year  the  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  mayor  shall  be  for  a  term  of  three  years,  the 
commissioner  appointed  by  the  school  committee  shall  be  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  and  the  commissioner  appointed  by  the 
governor  shall  be  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  on  or  before  the 
expiration  of  any  term  a  commissioner  shall  be  appointed  as 
aforesaid  for  a  term  of  three  years  beginning  with  the  first  day  of 
June  in  the  year  in  which  said  term  expires.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  aforesaid  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term.  The  commissioners  shall  serve  without  pay.  The 
necessary  expenses  and  cost  of  quarters,  equipment,  secretary 
and  clerical  services  shall  be  paid,  upon  approval  of  the  school 
committee,  from  the  appropriations  which  the  school  committee 
is  now  authorized  to  make. 

Section  2.  The  department  of  school  buildings  of  the  city  of 
Boston  is  hereby  established  and  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a 
superintendent  of  construction  elected  by  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  school  buildings  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  said 
board  of  commissioners.  His  salary  shall  be  established  by  said 
board  of  commissioners  of  school  buildings,  with  the  approval  of 
the  school  committee,  but  shall  not  exceed  twelve  thousand 
dollars  per  annum.  He  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the  mayor, 
to  the  school  committee  and  to  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
school  buildings  annually  or  oftener  as  the  mayor,  or  the  school 
committee  or  the  board  of  commissioners  may  require  and  in 
such  manner  and  detail  as  may  be  required. 

Section  3.  The  board  of  schoolhouse  commissioners  of  the 
schoolhouse  department  established  under  the  authority  of  chap- 
ter four  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  one,  shall  be  retired  on  November  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty-nine.  Except  as  provided  in  this  act,  the 
said  superintendent  of  construction  shall,  upon  his  election,  suc- 
ceed to,  have  and  exercise  all  the  power  and  authority  conferred, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  and  obligations  imposed,  by 
all  existing  laws,  whether  special  or  general,  upon  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  schoolhouse  department  established  under  the 
authority  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  the  acts 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and  amendments  thereto,  in  addition 
to  the  powers  and  authority  conferred  by  this  act. 
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Section  4.  The  said  superintendent  of  construction  shall 
appoint,  with  the  approval  of  said  board  of  commissioners,  one 
or  more  deputy  superintendents,  one  of  whom  shall  have  assigned 
to  him  the  repairs  and  alterations  of  all  school  buildings.  The 
deputy  superintendents  shall  be  paid  such  salaries  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  superintendent  of  construction,  with  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  school  buildings. 

Section  5.  With  the  exception  of  the  board  of  three  commis- 
sioners established  under  the  authority  of  chapter  four  hundred 
and  seventy-three  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  the 
employees  of  the  schoolhouse  department,  now  employed  with 
the  approval  of  the  department  of  civil  service  and  registration, 
shall  be  reappointed  to  similar  positions  in  the  department  of 
school  buildings. 

Section  6.  The  employees  of  the  schoolhouse  department 
referred  to  in  section  five  shall  retain  all  rights  to  retirement  with 
pension  that  shall  have  accrued  or  would  thereafter  accrue  to 
them,  and  their  services  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  continuous 
as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

Section  7.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall 
submit  all  proposed  budgets  and  appropriation  orders  for  the 
construction  and  furnishing  of  new  school  buildings  both  tem- 
porary and  permanent,  including  the  taking  of  land  therefor,  and 
for  school  yards  and  the  preparing  of  school  yards  for  use,  and  for 
the  rent  of  hired  school  accommodations,  and  for  the  alteration 
and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing 
buildings/and  for  improving  existing  school  yards,  to  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  school  buildings  for  examination  and  such 
investigation  as  said  board  of  commissioners  may  desire  to  make, 
and  no  appropriation  of  money  for  any  of  the  above-named  pur- 
poses shall  be  made  by  the  school  committee  until  a  written 
report  on  the  same  shall  have  been  made  to  the  school  committee 
by  said  board  of  commissioners.  All  such  reports  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  shall  be  incorporated  in  full  in  the  minutes  of 
the  school  committee  meeting  next  following  the  receipt  thereof. 

Section  8.  The  superintendent  of  construction  shall  not  erect 
or  substantially  alter  any  building  or  provide  temporary  school 
accommodations,  or  furnish  school  buildings,  or  prepare  school 
yards  until  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  said  city  shall 
have  submitted  in  writing  to  said  superintendent  of  construction 
a  requisition  or  order  adequately  describing  the  buildings  to  be 
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altered  or  erected  or  the  need  to  be  supplied ;  nor  shall  said  super- 
intendent of  construction  substantially  alter  or  erect  any  building 
requiring  plans  and  specifications  until  such  plans  and  specifica- 
tions have  received,  in  writing,  the  approval  of  the  superintendent 
of  public  schools;  nor  shall  said  superintendent  of  construction 
request  the  street  commissioners  to  take  any  land,  except  within 
the  limits  of  a  school  district  which  shall  first  be  designated  by 
the  school  committee,  nor  until  the  superintendent  of  public 
schools  shall  approve  in  writing  the  particular  parcel  of  land  to 
be  taken.  The  school  committee  may  authorize  payment  of 
money  for  lands  taken  without  the  approval  of  the  mayor. 

Section  9.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Section  10.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

A  Statement  by  the  Survey  Committee  of  the  Advantages 
of  the  Proposed  Bill  Over  the  Existing  Law  * 

HOUSE  BILL  NO.  1103 

An  Act  to  Establish  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  School 
Buildings  and  a  Department  of  School  Buildings  in 
the  City  of  Boston 

1.  Why  are  Changes  Necessary? —  The  changes  in  the 
present  system  of  constructing,  altering  and  repairing  school 
buildings  and  the  acquiring  of  new  sites  are  necessary  because  of 
(a)  inadequate  housing,  (b)  delay  and  waste. 

2.  Lack  of  Coordination  in  Present  System. —  Inadequate 
housing  and  delay  and  waste  are  primarily  due  to  lack  of  coordi- 
nation between  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  and  the  School 
Committee.  Legally  the  two  bodies,  responsible  for  closely 
related  work,  are  independent  of  each  other.  The  School  Com- 
mittee appropriates,  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  expends  the 
appropriations  made.  Differences  of  opinion  develop,  deadlocks 
result,  with  no  tribunal  to  hear  and  arbitrate  the  claims  of  each. 

3.  The  Appointment  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. — 

Attention  is  called  to  Section  1  describing  the  personnel  and 
appointment  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  School  Buildings. 

4.  The  Three  Appointive  Officials. —  One  member  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  one  by  the 
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Mayor  of  Boston,  and  one  by  the  School  Committee  of  Boston, 
the  three  elected  officials  who  have  to  do  with  appropriations  for 
school  purposes  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

Note. —  Why   Were    These    Three    Appointive  Officials 
Selected? 

The  sources  of  appointive  power  of  public  officials  in  the  City  of 
Boston  are  the  Mayor,  the  Governor  and  the  School  Committee.  These 
alone  haVe  such  legal  authority.  All  three  are  represented  in  the  new 
commission  of  school  buildings. 

5.  A  Representative  Tribunal. —  This  proposed  commission 
will  serve  as  an  independent,  representative  tribunal  to  hear  com- 
plaints, adjust  difficulties  and  coordinate  various  parts  of  the 
system  under  which  school  buildings  are  constructed.  No  board 
or  official  with  this  or  any  similar  function  now  exists. 

6.  An  Independent  Board. —  While  the  creation  of  this 
Board  is  in  the  hands  of  three  elected  officials,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
independent  of  any  one  of  them  in  the  performance  of  its  legal 
duties. 

7.  A  Restraining  Check. —  So  far  as  matters  relating  to 
school-house  construction  and  repair  are  concerned,  this  commis- 
sion will  serve  as  a  check  not  only  upon  the  Superintendent  of 
Construction,  but  also  upon  the  School  Committee. 

8.  Complete  Knowledge  of  Details  of  the  Department. — 
The  Superintendent  of  Construction  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  Commissioners  of  School  Buildings.  These  Commissioners 
have  every  legal  right  to  complete  knowledge  of  every  detail  in 
the  department  which  the  Superintendent  of  Construction  directs. 
Through  the  Commissioners,  the  School  Committee  and  the 
Mayor  have  the  same  right.  No  such  right  exists  under  the 
present  system. 

9.  A  Guarantee  of  a  High  Grade  Superintendent  of 
Construction. —  The  representative  character  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  School  Buildings  will  guarantee  the  selection 
of  a  superior  type  of  official. 

10.  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  School  Buildings. — 
Attention  is  called  to  Section  7,  defining  important  duties  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  School  Buildings. 

1 1 .  Building  Budgets. —  To  this  Board  the  School  Com- 
mittee shall  submit  all  proposed  budgets  and  appropriation  orders 
for  the  construction,  furnishing,  alteration  and  repair  of  school 
buildings,  etc. 
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12.  Written  Reports. —  No  appropriation  of  money  for 
any  of  the  above-named  purposes  shall  be  made  by  the  School 
Committee  until  a  written  report  on  the  same  shall  have  been 
made  to  the  School  Committee  by  said  Board  of  Commissioners. 

13.  The  Publication  of  Reports. —  All  such  reports  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  shall  be  incorporated  in  full  in 
the  minutes  of  the  School  Committee  next  following  the  receipt 
thereof. 

Note.— The  Public  Informed. —  Under  the  proposed  law  all 
decisions,  reports  and  recommendations  of  this  independent  commission 
of  school  buildings  become  matters  of  public  record.  For  the  first 
time  the  public  will  be  fully  informed  of  the  complete  situation  relating 
to  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  school-house  construction,  repair, 
equipment  and  related  items. 

14.  The  Superintendent  of  Construction. —  Attention  is 
called  to  Section  2  —  regulating  the  appointing,  and  defining  the 
salary,  power,  and  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  Construction. 

15.  Responsible  to  Commissioners. —  The  Superintendent 
of  Construction  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners  of 
School  Buildings.  This  provision  will  serve  as  a  check  upon  his 
ability  to  direct  the  department  efficiently.  At  the  same  time,  if 
he  is  performing  his  duties  satisfactorily  the  possibility  of  his 
removal  is  remote  —  due  to  the  diverse  and  representative  char- 
acter of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  School  Buildings. 

16.  Written  Report  to  All  Interested  Officials.— The 
Superintendent  of  Construction  shall  make  a  written  report  to  the 
Mayor  and  to  the  School  Committee  or  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  School  Buildings  annually  or  oftener  as  the  Mayor,  the 
School  Committee,  or  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  School 
Buildings  may  require  and  in  such  manner  and  detail  as  may  be 
required. 

17.  A  Continuing  Policy  of  Construction. —  A  continuing 
policy  of  school-house  building  should  result.  The  Superintendent 
of  Construction  should  be  a  permanent  official  as  is  the  Business 
Manager  of  the  School  Committee  now  on  permanent  tenure. 

18.  The  Approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. — 
The  Superintendent  of  Construction  shall  not  erect  or  alter 
buildings,  nor  shall  a  particular  parcel  of  land  be  taken  without 
the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  erection  and 
location  of  school  buildings  are  educational  as  well  as  technical 
matters. 
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This  provision  serves  as  a  check  not  only  upon  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Construction,  but  also  upon  the  three  Commissioners 
of  School  Buildings  and  upon  the  School  Committee. 


HOUSE   BILL  NO.  1303 


(Note  —  In  May,  1929,  this  bill  (Chapter  351  of  the  Acts  of  1929)  was 
passed  to  be  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  was 
approved  by  His  Excellency,  Governor  Frank  G.  Allen,  May  29,  1929.) 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Twenty- Nine. 


An  Act  to  Establish  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  School 
Buildings  and  a  Department  of  School  Buildings  in 
the  City  of  Boston 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  The  board  of  commissioners  of  school  buildings 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  board  of 
commissioners,  is  hereby  established  and  shall  consist  of  three 
citizens  of  Boston  who  otherwise  are  neither  officials  nor 
employees  of  said  city,  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor  of  said  city  without  approval  by  the  civil  service  commis- 
sioners, one  by  the  school  committee  thereof,  and  one  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  two  so  appointed  or  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  if  the  appointees  of  the  mayor  and  school  committee 
fail  to  choose  a  commissioner  as  aforesaid  within  thirty  days  after 
the  second  of  such  appointees  has  been  appointed.  In  the  case 
of  the  original  appointments  hereunder,  the  appointments  by  the 
mayor  and  school  committee  shall  be  made  within  thirty  days 
after  the  acceptance  of  this  act  and  the  commissioner  appointed 
by  the  mayor  shall  serve  until  the  expiration  of  three  years,  the 
one  appointed  by  the  school  committee  shall  serve  until  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  and  the  one  chosen  by  said  appointees  or 
appointed  by  the  governor  shall  serve  until  the  expiration  of  one 
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year,  from  December  first  of  the  current  year,  and  on  or  before 
the  expiration  of  any  term  of  a  commissioner,  his  successor  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years,  in  the  manner  provided 
for  the  appointment  of  the  commissioner  whose  term  expires; 
provided,  that  if  the  term  expiring  is  that  of  a  commissioner 
chosen  by  the  appointees  of  the  mayor  and  the  school  committee 
or  appointed  by  the  governor  as  aforesaid,  a  successor  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  only  in  the  event  that  said  appointees 
fail  to  choose  one  within  thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  such 
term.  All  commissioners  shall  serve  until  the  appointment  of 
their  successors.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  said  board  shall  be 
filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  by  the  majror,  by  the  school 
committee,  by  their  appointees  or  by  the  governor,  according  as 
the  original  appointment  was  made;  provided,  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  chosen  by  said 
appointees,  a  commissioner  to  fill  such  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  governor  only  in  the  event  that  said  appointees  fail  to 
choose  a  successor  within  thirty  days  after  the  occurrence  of  such 
vacancy.  The  commissioners  shall  serve  without  pay.  The 
necessary  expenses  and  cost  of  quarters,  equipment,  secretarial 
and  clerical  services  shall  be  paid,  upon  approval  of  the  school 
committee,  from  appropriations  which  it  is  authorized  to  make. 

Section  2.  The  department  of  school  buildings  of  the  city  of 
Boston  is  hereby  established  and  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  a 
superintendent  of  construction  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  school  buildings  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  said  board.  His  salary  shall  be  established  by  said  board  of 
commissioners,  with  the  approval  of  the  school  committee,  but 
shall  not  exceed  twelve  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  He  shall 
make  a  written  report  to  the  ma}ror,  to  the  school  committee  and 
to  the  board  of  commissioners  annually  or  oftener  as  the  mayor, 
or  the  school  committee  or  the  board  of  commissioners  may 
require  and  in  such  manner  and  detail  as  may  be  required. 

Section  3.  Upon  the  election  of  a  superintendent  of  con- 
struction under  section  two,  the  board  of  schoolhouse  commis- 
sioners of  the  schoolhouse  department,  and  said  department,  both 
existing  under  the  authority  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  of  the  acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and  acts  in  amend- 
ment thereof  and  in  addition  thereto,  shall  be  abolished.  Except 
as  provided  in  this  act,  the  said  superintendent  of  construction 
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shall,  upon  his  election,  succeed  to,  have  and  exercise  all  the  power 
and  authority  conferred,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  and 
obligations  imposed,  by  all  existing  laws,  whether  special  or 
general,  upon  the  board  of  schoolhouse  commissioners  of  the 
schoolhouse  department  established  as  aforesaid,  in  addition  to 
the  powers  and  authority  conferred,  and  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions imposed,  by  this  act. 

Section  4.  The  said  superintendent  of  construction  shall 
appoint,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  one  or 
more  deputy  superintendents,  one  of  whom  shall  have  assigned 
to  him  the  charge  of  repairs  and  alterations  of  all  school  buildings, 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  construction. 
The  deputy  superintendents  shall  be  paid  such  salaries  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  superintendent  of  construction,  with  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  commissioners. 

Section  5.  After  the  schoolhouse  department  of  said  city  is 
abolished  all  of  its  employees  who  are  subject  to  civil  service 
shall  be  reappointed  to  similar  positions  with  the  same  status  in 
the  department  of  school  buildings,  without  civil  service  examina- 
tion or  enrollment. 

Section  6.  The  employees  of  the  schoolhouse  department 
referred  to  in  section  five  shall  retain  all  rights  to  retirement 
with  pension  that  shall  have  accrued  or  would  thereafter  accrue 
to  them,  and  their  services  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  con- 
tinuous, to  the  same  extent  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed. 

Section  7.  The  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  shall 
submit  all  proposed  budgets  and  appropriation  orders  for  the 
construction  and  furnishing  of  new  school  buildings  both  tem- 
porary and  permanent,  including  the  taking  of  land  therefor,  and 
for  school  yards  and  the  preparing  of  school  yards  for  use,  and 
for  the  rent  of  hired  school  accommodations,  and  for  the  altera- 
tion and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furniture,  fixtures  and 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection  for  existing 
buildings,  and  for  improving  existing  school  yards,  to  the  board 
of  commissioners  of  school  buildings  who  shall  make  written 
report  thereon  to  the  school  committee  after  such  examination 
and  investigation  as  said  board  of  commissioners  may  desire  to 
make,  and  no  appropriation  of  money  for  any  of  the  above-named 
purposes  shall  be  made  by  the  school  committee  until  such  report 
shall  have  been  made  to  the  school  committee  by  said  board  of 
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commissioners.  All  such  reports  of  the  board  of  commissioners 
shall  be  incorporated  in  full  in  the  minutes  of  the  school  com- 
mittee meeting  next  following  the  receipt  thereof. 

Section  8.  The  superintendent  of  construction  shall  not  erect 
or  substantially  alter  any  building  or  provide  temporary  school 
accommodations,  or  furnish  school  buildings,  or  prepare  school 
yards  until  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  said  city  shall 
have  submitted  in  writing  to  said  superintendent  of  construction 
a  requisition  or  order  adequately  describing  the  building  to  be 
altered  or  erected  or  the  need  to  be  supplied;  nor  shall  said  super- 
intendent of  construction  substantially  alter  or  erect  any  building 
requiring  plans  and  specifications  until  such  plans  and  specifica- 
tions have  received,  in  writing,  the  approval  of  the  superintendent 
of  public  schools;  nor  shall  said  superintendent  of  construction 
request  the  street  commissioners  to  take  any  land,  except  within 
the  limits  of  a  school  district  which  shall  first  be  designated  by 
the  school  committee,  nor  until  the  superintendent  of  public 
schools  shall  approve  in  writing  the  particular  parcel  of  land  to  be 
taken.  The  school  committee  may  authorize  payment  of  money 
for  lands  taken,  without  the  approval  of  the  mayor. 

Section  9.  This  act  shall  be  submitted  for  acceptance  to  the 
voters  of  said  city  at  the  city  election  in  the  current  year  in  the 
form  of  the  following  question  which  shall  be  placed  upon  the 
official  ballot  to  be  used  at  said  election:  —  "Shall  an  act  passed 
by  the  general  court  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine,  entitled  'An  Act  to  establish  a  board  of  commissioners  of 
school  buildings  and  a  department  of  school  buildings  in  the  city 
of  Boston/  be  accepted?"  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  said 
question  are  in  the  affirmative,  this  act  shall  thereupon  take 
effect,  but  not  otherwise. 

Result  of  Referendum  Relating  to  Chapter  351  —  Acts 

of  1929 

At  the  municipal  election  held  on  Tuesday,  November  o,  1929, 
the  following  referendum  was  voted  upon: 

"Shall  an  act  passed  by  the  general  court  in  the  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  entitled  'An  Act  to 
establish  a  board  of  commissioners  of  school  buildings  and  a 
department  of  school  buildings  in  the  city  of  Boston,'  be 
accepted?" 

A  "  Yes"  vote  is  in  support  of  Chapter  351  of  the  Acts  of  1929; 
a  "No"  vote  disapproves  of  this  Act. 
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The  official  statement  of  the  result  by  wards  with  the  total 
vote  is  as  follows: 


Yes. 

No. 

Ward  1  

5,103 
4,369 
3,810 
4,802 
5,185 
3,936 
4,566 
3,306 
3,472 
3,852 
4,714 
5  387 
4,527 
6,414 
4,270 
5,367 
6,576 
6,612 
6,029 
7,916 
5,419 
4,821 

3,365 
3,427 
1,857 
1,372 
1,189 
2,836 
3,106 
2,419 
1,619 
3,297 
2,647 
1,584 
3^029 
1,721 
3,813 
4,033 
2,513 
3,194 
2,964 
2,677 
1,642 
2,972 

Ward  2  

Ward  3  

Ward  4  

Ward  5  

Ward  6  

Ward  7  

Ward  8  

Ward  9  

Ward  10  

Ward  11  

Ward  12 

Ward  13  

Ward  14  

Ward  15  

Ward  16  

Ward  17  

Ward  18  

Ward  19  

Ward  20  

Ward  21  

Ward  22  

Totals  

110,453 

57,276 
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CUSTODIANS  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 
Present  System. —  The  present  system  of  paying  a  gross  sum 

to  custodians  and  allowing  them  to  hire  all  of  their  assistants  has 

many  unbusinesslike  features. 
Since  there  is  no  minimum  wage  for  assistants,  it  is  obvious 

that  the  less  money  spent  for  this  purpose  the  greater  balance 

will  remain  as  a  net  compensation  for  the  custodian. 

Such  a  system  may  permit  other  evils,  since  the  qualifications 

of  those  hired  by  custodians  are  not  defined  by  the  School 

Committee. 

So  far  as  the  Survey  Committee  has  been  able  to  learn,  there  is 
no  definite  record  of  the  net  compensation  of  all  custodians. 

Some  reports  are  on  file  relating  to  an  effort  to  obtain  this 
information  but  the  results  do  not  give  such  precise  information 
as  is  necessary  to  cover  all  cases. 

The  compensation  of  custodians  is  a  very  complicated  matter. 
It  is  difficult  without  a  long  careful  investigation  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  which  is  fair  to  all  parties  concerned.  If  a  complete 
change  in  the  present  system  were  proposed,  it  might  prove  to  be 
more  expensive  than  that  now  in  effect.  However,  certain  recom- 
mendations seem  to  be  desirable. 

Recommendations 

1.  Control. —  That,  consistent  with  the  policy  of  holding  the 
principal  of  the  school  responsible  for  all  activities  within  the 
school,  as  outlined  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  Schoolhouse  Cus- 
todian be  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  and  that  custodians  of  buildings  be  under  the  orders  of 
the  principal  but  responsible  to  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian.  In 
case  of  disagreement  about  his  functions,  there  may  be  an  appeal 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

2.  Supervision. — ■  That  the  large  and  constantly  increasing 
number  of  school  buildings  requires  an  increase  in  the  super- 
visory force  of  this  department. 

3.  Promotion. —  That  the  present  system  of  promotion  for 
custodians  be  revised  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  acting  in 
consultation  with  the  Schoolhouse  Custodian. 

4.  Reports.—  That  a  monthly  report  to  the  Schoolhouse 
Custodian  be  made  by  each  custodian  showing  in  detail  the  total 
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amount  of  compensation  he  has  received  and  also  a  detailed 
account  of  all  expenditures  he  has  made,  with  proper  vouchers 
for  all  receipts  and  expenditures. 

5.  Further  Study. —  That,  after  this  system  has  been  in 
effect  for  a  period  of  two  years,  the  whole  problem  be  again 
restudied  by  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee, this  special  committee  to  consider,  among  other  things, 
the  advisability  of  placing  the  employees  of  custodians  under 
civil  service  rules. 
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SPECIAL  CLASSES  FOR  RETARDED  PUPILS 

1.  Plan. —  Special  classes  in  the  Boston  public  schools  are  con- 
ducted for  pupils  unable  to  make  progress  in  the  regular  work  of 
the  grades.  The  Department  of  Special  Classes  deals  with  pupils 
retarded  from  two  to  five  years.  No  attempt  is  made  to  deal 
with  cases  more  than  five  years  retarded. 

2.  Development. —  This  work  was  started  in  Boston  in  the 
year  1898,  and  developed  slowly  for  the  first  few  years.  In  1912 
there  were  nine  such  classes. 

The  department  in  the  last  eleven  years  has  shown  the  following 
increases : 

51  to  115  teachers,  a  gain  of  125  per  cent. 
$52,000  to  $234,000  in  maintenance  cost,  an  increase  of 
345  per  cent  . 
These  increases  are  due  to: 

a.  Legislation. —  Establishing  additional  classes  in 
accord  with  the  state  law  passed  in  1920  requiring  the  estab- 
lishment and  conduct  of  special  classes. 

b.  Salaries. —  General  increases  in  salaries  of  teachers. 

c.  Smaller  Classes. —  The  establishment  of  a  15  to 
20  pupil  standard  per  teacher. 

3.  Selection  of  Pupils. —  Entrance  to  these  classes  is  recom- 
mended after  an  individual  psychological  examination  of  pupils 
who  are  failing  to  progress  in  the  regular  work  of  the  grades. 

4.  Transfer  of  Pupils. —  The  transfer  to  a  special  class  is 
made  only  with  the  consent  of  the  parents.  Pupils  of  the  lowest 
mental  grade  (about  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  mentally 
defective)  are  not  accepted  for  special  class  work,  but  are  cared 
for  at  state  institutions  —  Waverley,  Wrentham  and  Belchertown. 

5.  Sources  of  Pupils. —  Over  three-quarters  of  the  special 
class  pupils  come  originally  from  Grades  I,  II,  and  III.  Of  the 
130  special  classes  conducted  during  the  last  school  year,  94  were 
in  the  local  schools  for  pupils  7  to  12  years  of  age,  and  36  in  the 
special  class  centers  for  pupils  12  to  16.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
special  class  pupils  are  in  these  local  classes  and  the  remaining 
one -third  at  the  special  class  centers. 

6.  Retention. —  As  a  general  rule  a  special  class  child  cannot 
be  expected  to  return  to  the  regular  grade  work;  before  admission 
to  the  special  class,  the  lack  of  ability  is  definitely  fixed. 
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7.  Types  of  Instruction. —  The  15-pupil  local  classes  for  the 
younger  pupils  are  ungraded  and  small  enough  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  study  and  solve  individual  needs.  The  20-pupil 
classes  at  the  special  centers  are  conducted  on  a  departmental 
basis,  carpentry,  tailoring,  catering,  etc.,  with  related  academic 
work.  In  both  instances  the  major  effort  is  placed  on  the 
development  of  manual  skill. 

8.  Need. —  While  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
expense  of  this  work,  the  Survey  Committee,  after  examination, 
believes  that  there  is  real  need  of  this  type  of  education  and  that 
this  expansion  has  been  necessary  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
existing  law. 

9.  Qualifications  of  Teachers. —  Since  the  work  of  special 
class  instruction  has  been  developing  over  a  period  of  years,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Survey  Committee  that  at  the  present  time  a 
higher  standard  of  educational  preparation  should  be  required  of 
teachers  who  desire  to  qualify  for  this  type  of  work. 
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RESULTS  OF  A  SELF=SURVEY  BY  DIRECTORS  AND 

PRINCIPALS 

On  October  23,  1928,  the  Survey  Committee  addressed  a  com- 
munication to  every  principal  and  director  in  the  school  system. 

1.  Inquiry. —  Principals  were  asked  to  reply  to  the  following: 

a.  In  your  school,  without  reducing  the  effectiveness  of 
instruction  and  without  interfering  with  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  your  school,  what  specific  economies  are  you  able 
and  willing  to  introduce? 

b.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  saving  resulting  there- 
from in  each  of  the  following  school  years:  (1)  1929-30; 
(2)  1930-31;  (3)  1931-32? 

Directors  were  asked  to  reply  to  the  following: 

a.  What  are  the  specific  causes  for  the  increased  expen- 
ditures in  your  department? 

b.  WTiat  economies  can  you  suggest  in  your  department 
without  interfering  with  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  under 
your  direction? 

2.  Self=Survey. —  In  effect,  by  this  means  there  was  a  self- 
survey  of  every  school  and  of  every  department  in  the  school 
system,  whereby  there  was  a  city-wide  study  by  responsible 
administrators  and  executives. 

3.  Suggestions  Received. —  While  not  all  replies  gave  specific 
suggestions,  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  recommendations 
submitted : 

a.  Standardization  of  machine  shop  equipment. 

b.  Purchase  of  stock  for  production  work  in  industrial 
classes  as  needed,  purchase  to  be  made  on  requisition  by  the 
principal. 

c.  Shops  to  be  in  a  separate  building  of  shop  construction. 

d.  More  businesslike  and  economical  procedure  in  repairs 
and  alterations  of  school  buildings. 

e.  Greater  efficiency  in  the  planning  and  construction  of 
school  buildings. 

f.  Redrawing  of  district  lines  to  make  more  effective 
school  units. 

g.  Combining  small  school  districts. 

h.  Efficient  organization  of  all  schools,  elementary,  inter- 
mediate, high  and  Latin  schools. 
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i.    Payrolls  of  the  custodian  should  pass  through  the  hands 
of  the  principal  of  the  school. 

j.    Sizes  of  industrial  classes  in  intermediate  schools 
should  be  increased. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  almost  unanimous  opinion  by 
principals  that  the  schools  are  being  maintained  on  the  educa- 
tional side  with  due  regard  for  economy. 

A  considerable  number  felt  that  economy  was  being  over- 
emphasized. The  reports  of  several  directors  stated  that  radically 
increased  budgets  were  essential  on  the  basis  of  needed  expansion. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT  RELATING  TO  INCREASED 
SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  DURING  THE  PERIOD 
1916=1928 

There  appear  to  be  several  factors  involved  in  the  increased 
costs  of  the  Boston  school  system.  The  following  items  are 
definitely  related  to  this  question,  and  give  a  rather  complete 
general  statement  of  the  situation  as  viewed  by  the  Survey 
Committee : 

Diminished  Purchasing  Power  of  the  Dollar 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  states  that, 
using  the  value  of  the  1913  dollar  as  a  base  (100.0),  the  index  of 
the  cost  of  living  for  various  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Year. 

Index. 

Year. 

1913  

  100.0 

1922  

1916 

  118.3 

1925  

1919  

  188.3 

1928  

While  other  authoritative  indices  have  been  used  in  the  studies 
made,  the  trend  of  all  such  data  is  similar  to  that  given.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  without  further  comment,  that  the  diminished 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  affects  expenditures  in  all  parts  of 
the  school  system. 

Increase  in  School  Population,  Particularly  in  the  More 
Expensive  Intermediate  and  High  School  Grades 

During  the  last  eleven  years  the  percentage  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  in  various  parts  of  the  school  system  has  been 
as  follows : 


Percentage  Increase  in  Number  of  Pupils,  1918=1928 


1918. 

1928. 

Per  Cent 
Increase. 

Kindergarten  

6,879 

9,207 

34 

Elementary,  Grades  1-6  

67,346 

71,072 

5.5 

Intermediate,  Grades  7-9  

15,980 

23,640 

48 

High  and  Latin,  Grades  9-12  

15,368 

22,332 

45 

The  Teachers  College  

262 

789 

201 

Special  schools    

855 

1,695 

98 

Totals   

106,690 

128,735 

21 
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The  greatest  growth  has  been  in  those  parts  of  the  school 
system  which  are  most  expensive. 

Also,  it  appears  that  the  pupils  are  now  remaining  in  school  for 
a  longer  period  of  time  than  they  did  ten  years  ago. 


Increase  in  the  Number  of  Teachers,  1916=1928 

The  number  of  teachers  has  increased  as  follows: 


Schools. 

1916- 

1928. 

Per  Cent 
Increase. 

The  Teachers  College  

16 

47 

194 

High  and  Latin  

564 

893 

58 

Elementary  

2,104 

*  2,538 

21 

Kindergarten  

260 

313 

20 

Special  

356 

561 

58 

Totals  

3,300 

4,352 

32 

*Of  these  elementary  teachers,  678  are  intermediate,  serving  in  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX. 
The  intermediate  classification  was  not  in  effect  in  1916. 
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Teachers'  Salaries 

1.  Increased  Appropriations. —  The  increased  appropria- 
tions for  teachers'  salaries  have  been  due  to : 

a.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers. 

b.  The  increase  in  their  compensation. 

2.  Salary  Comparisons. —  From  1900  to  1928  the  trend  of 
teachers'  salaries  has  been  upward  in  actual  dollars  received. 
Before  arriving  at  any  general  conclusion,  however,  it  is  essential 
to  consider  salary  changes  in  relation  to  the  varying  value  of  the 
dollar  in  purchasing  power.  For  the  purpose  of  having  a  definite 
basis  of  comparison,  the  1913  dollar  is  taken  as  the  standard  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  for  other  years  is  denned  in 
terms  of  the  1913  dollar. 

3.  Values. —  The  table  appended  shows  the  salary  per  teacher 
in  BostoD  for  different  years  since  1900,  and  also  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  same  salary  expressed  in  1913  dollars.  This  salary 
per  teacher  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  total  amount  paid  for 
teachers'  salaries  each  year  by  the  total  number  of  teachers 
reported  in  the  Annual  Statistics  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 
While  this  gives  the  salary  of  no  single  teacher,  it  does  show 
salary  changes  over  a  period  of  years. 


Year. 

Actual  Salary 
per  Teacher. 

Salary  per 
Teacher  (in 
1913  Dollars). 

1900  

$1,122 
1,066 
1,260 
1,313 
1,941 
2,386 
2,523 
2,560 
2,586 

$1,393 
1,057 
1,199 
1,110 

1910  

1915  

1916  

1920  

932 

1925  

1,357 
1,440 

1926  

1927  

1,482 
1,515 

1928    

4.  Ratios. —  From  this  table  it  is  evident  that  not  until  1926 
did  the  purchasing  value  of  the  salary  per  teacher  equal  that  of 
1900.  Despite  the  fact  that  teachers'  salaries  are  higher  in  1928 
than  in  1916,  nevertheless  the  proportional  part  of  the  entire 
annual  school  expenditures  devoted  to  salaries  is  less  for  the 
year  1928  than  for  the  year  1916.  In  1916,  67  per  cent  of  the 
total  school  expenditures  was  devoted  to  teachers'  salaries,  while 
in  1928,  58  per  cent  was  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
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In  Part  II  of  this  report,  pages  245-247,  a  detailed  study  of  the 
different  salary  groups  of  teachers  is  presented. 

Construction  of  New  School  Buildings 

1.  Increased  Costs. —  In  the  last  twelve  years  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  expenditures  for  lands,  plans  and 
construction. 

The  expenditures  in  1928  were  675  per  cent  over  those  for  this 
purpose  in  1916.  In  1916,  6.8  per  cent  of  the  total  school  expen- 
ditures was  spent  for  new  buildings,  while  in  1928  17.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  was  for  this  item. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  increase,  the  more  important 
of  which  include  the  following: 

a.  The  general  cessation  of  building  during  and  just 
following  the  War. 

b.  The  effort  from  1920  through  1928  to  provide  for 
natural  growth  and  to  make  up  for  lack  of  construction 
during  the  years  immediately  preceding  1920. 

c.  The  general  increase  in  labor  and  material  costs. 

2.  Table  of  New  Construction. —  The  number  of  new 
buildings  constructed  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Date  of 
Construction. 

1916 

1917  

1918  

1919 

1920  

1921 
1922 


Number  of 

School 
Buildings. 

  1 

  5 

  3 

  5 

  2 

  3 

.....  5 


Carried  forward  ...  24 
Total  number  new  buildings  since 


Date  of 
Construction. 


Brought  forward 


Number  of 

School 
Buildings. 

24 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


1916 


11 

13 
11 

6 
8 

81 


3.  Expense. —  The  expenditures  for  lands,  plans  and  con- 
struction in  1916  were  $439,996.94,  while  the  expenditures  for 
this  same  purpose  in  1928  were  $3,408,407.55. 

4.  Building  Program. —  From  a  study  of  the  increase  and 
shifting  of  the  school  population,  the  buildings  to  be  replaced, 
and  new  buildings  necessary  to  house  the  children,  it  appears 
that  although  large  sums  have  been  appropriated  for  new  school 
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buildings  the  city  has  been  and  now  is  so  far  behind  in  its  building 
program  that  it  will  be  several  years  before  appropriations  for  this 
purpose  can  be  substantially  reduced. 

5.  Improved  System. —  It  is  probable  that  with  a  more 
efficient  and  better  coordinated  system  of  schoolhouse  construc- 
tion, more  buildings  can  be  built  in  a  year  and  also  the  cost  of 
construction  materially  reduced. 


Other  Factors 

Among  other  factors  directly  affecting  school  costs  are  the 
following : 

Broadening  of  the  school  curriculum,  including  the  extension 
of  industrial  education  in  all  schools;  the  increase  in  the  scope  of 
special  types  of  instruction,  including  special  classes  for  retarded 
children,  nutrition  classes  for  malnourished  children,  and  classes 
for  pupils  with  defective  eyesight,  speech  and  hearing;  increased 
expenditures  for  physical  education,  health  and  recreation,  dur- 
ing the  regular  school  year  and  during  summer  vacations;  the 
gradual  reduction  in  size  of  classes;  the  extension  of  adult  edu- 
cation; the  increase  in  cost  of  maintenance,  including  fuel  and 
light,  alterations  and  repairs,  and  new  construction. 

Increased  Expenditure  for  Fuel  and  Light,  Including 
Electric  Current  for  Power 

The  increase  in  this  item  since  1916  has  been  122  per  cent  as 
shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 

Year.  Expenditure. 

1916=1917   $204,919  26 

1917=1918    303,380  54 

1918=1919    460,447  45 

1919=1920    317,171  47 

1920=1921    564,168  36 

1921=1922  ....  492,867  29 

1922=1923    382,789  94 

1923=1924    535,399  89 

1924=1925    422,322  73 

1925  *   376,659  90 

1926    415,192  69 

1927    445,754  27 

1928    455,622  81 


*  Eleven  months  only. 
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Increased  Expenditure  for  Alterations  and  Repairs 

The  expenditures  for  alterations  and  repairs,  protection  against 
fire  and  fire  hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old 
buildings,  including  new  lighting  fixtures  for  the  years  1916  to 
1928,  are  as  follows:  * 

Year.  Expenditure. 

1916=1917   $443,556  91 

1917=1918    471,322  83 

1918=1919    572,801  00 

1919=1920    518,194  62 

1920=1921    1,011,551  51 

1921  =  1922    953,712  71 

1922=1923    1,099,999  84 

1923=1924    1,461,983  61 

1924=1925    1,468,809  68 

1925  f   1,420,455  35 

1926    1,623,411  55 

1927    1,675,124  10 

1928    1,609,475  04 


Boston's  School  Dollar 

The  chart,  "How  Boston's  School  Dollar  was  Spent,"  covers 
all  money  spent  by  the  City  of  Boston  for  school  purposes,  includ- 
ing new  schools,  in  1916  and  in  1927.  The  full  circle  represents 
the  100  cents  of  every  dollar  of  expense,  and  each  part  the  per 
cent  used  for  that  item. 

The  items  for  which  1927  used  a  larger  portion  of  the  budget 
than  did  1916  are: 

Fuel,  Light  and  Supplies.        Alterations  and  Repairs. 
Recreation.  New  Schools. 

The  items  for  which  1927  used  a  smaller  portion  of  the  budget 
than  did  1916  are: 

Salaries  for  Teachers.  Salaries  for  Custodians. 

Salaries  for  Officers.  Pensions. 
The  increases  (aside  from  Recreation)  have  occurred  entirely 
in  connection  with  the  physical  or  material  costs  of  the  schools. 
The  decreases  have  occurred  entirely  in  the  personnel  costs. 

The  item,  "Teachers'  Salaries,"  still  remains  the  largest  but  is 
relatively  less  than  in  1916. 

*  Expenditures  for  this  item  are  made  by  the  Schoolhouse  Commission, 
t  Eleven  months  only. 
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Boston  School  Costs 

The  following  table  shows  the  money  paid  by  the  City  of  Boston 
for  all  school  purposes,  including  new  buildings.  The  costs  are 
shown  in  two  ways: 

1.  The  actual  amount  expended  in  dollars. 

2.  The  purchase  value  measured  in  1913  dollars. 


Year. 

Actual  Payments. 

Purchase  Value. 

1916  

$6,486,123  57 
7,401,951  82 
7,395,605  73 
7,957,647  93 
11,108,753  22 
12,819,243  87 
14,108,375  76 
15,641,109  94 
16.350,665  34 
17,087,147  82 
19,774,251  61 
19,581,458  81 

$5,483,000 
5,198,000 
4,241,000 
4,226,000 
5,328,000 
7,230,000 
8,433,000 
9,205,000 
9,578,000 
9,726,000 
11,287,000 
11,339,000 

1917  

1918  

1919  

1920  

1921  

1922  

1923  

1924  

1925  *   

1926  

1927  

*  Eleven  months  only. 


The  effective  expense  for  schools  actually  decreased  after  1916 
and  did  not  reach  the  1916  total  again  until  the  year  1921.  Since 
then  there  has  been  an  increase  in  school  support. 
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BONDING  VS.  PAY=AS=YOU=GO  POLICY 

1.  Outstanding  Indebtedness. —  According  to  information 
received  from  the  City  Auditor  on  November  1,  1929,  bonds  of 
the  City  of  Boston  issued  to  pay  for  schoolhouses  and  sites  were 
outstanding  to  the  amount  of  $9,830,300.  The  earlier  issues  are 
Sinking  Fund  bonds.  The  more  recent  are  Serial  bonds.  After 
deducting  Sinking  Funds  accumulated  to  meet  such  bonds  as  are 
not  Serial,  the  net  indebtedness  was  $4,390,403.76. 

2.  School  Building  a  Recurrent  Expense. —  It  seems  to  the 
Survey  Committee  that  the  expense  of  building  schoolhouses  in 
Boston  is  properly  considered  a  recurrent  rather  than  an  excep- 
tional expense.  Besides  the  natural  growth  of  population  there 
is  a  constant  movement  of  population  as  residential  districts  are 
taken  over  for  mercantile  occupancy,  and  as  suburban  districts 
are  built  up.  This  involves  new  construction  and  often  the 
abandonment  of  old  school  buildings. 

3.  Recommendation. —  Recurrent  expenses  should  be  met 
out  of  current  revenue,  not  by  borrowing.  Schoolhouses  and 
sites  should  be  paid  for  out  of  taxes  and  not  by  issuing  bonds. 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION 

1.  Present  Status. —  The  Department  of  School  Hygiene 
seems  to  the  Survey  Committee  to  be  well  equipped  to  carry 
on  its  work  of  health  inspection  and  of  utilizing  preventive 
measures  for  the  conservation  of  health. 

2.  Health  Education  Program. —  However,  there  appears 
to  be  a  need  of  a  definite  Health  Education  Program  in  all  the 
schools.  To  carry  out  this  program,  the  Survey  Committee 
recommends  as  follows: 

Recommendations 

1.  Training  Course. —  That  a  training  course  for  teachers  of 
Health  Education  be  established  in  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

2.  Qualifications  of  Teacher. —  That  this  work  be  in  charge 
of  a  person  trained  as  a  teacher  rather  than  as  a  medical  expert, 
but  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  for  this  particular  type 
of  work. 

3.  Extension  Courses. —  That  extension  courses  in  Health 
Education  be  provided  for  the  training  of  teachers  now  in  the 
service. 

4.  Change  of  Emphasis. —  That  the  material  of  instruction 
now  used  in  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  be  reorganized 
so  that  the  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  health  education. 
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PLACEMENT  OF  PUPILS  IN  PART=TIME  AND 
PERMANENT  POSITIONS 
Findings. — ■  In  the  opinion  of  the  Survey  Committee,  there  is 
not  systematic  coordination  or  centralized  responsibility  in  the 
placement  of  pupils  in  part-time  and  permanent  positions,  includ- 
ing those  in  cooperative  courses.  This  should  be  corrected, 
but  the  Survey  Committee  regrets  that  it  is  unable  to  give  advice 
as  to  how  it  shall  be  brought  about.  In  its  opinion  the  responsi- 
bility for  such  advice  to  the  School  Committee  should  be  taken 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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MAINTENANCE  BUDGET 

1 .  Source. —  The  maintenance  budget  includes  information 
obtained  from  the  principal  of  each  school  and  the  director  of 
each  department  relating  to: 

a.  Personnel: 

1.  Salaries  for  growth  and  expansion. 

2.  Salaries  affected  by  promotion. 

3.  Salary  reductions  or  eliminations. 

b.  Supplies  and  Incidentals. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  received,  the  major  portion  of 
the  maintenance  budget  is  made. 

2.  Recommendation. —  In  order  that  the  information  be 
definite  and  complete  and  that  each  item  be  tested  on  the  basis 
of  sound  economy,  it  is  recommended  that  no  report  be  forwarded 
to  the  Board  of  Apportionment  until  it  has  first  been  approved 
by  the  principal  or  director  and  the  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  school  or  department. 

3.  Purpose. —  Such  procedure  will  necessitate  close  scrutiny 
of  every  item  by  those  school  officials  directly  concerned  with  the 
problem  involved,  and  will  provide  accurate  information  con- 
cerning each  school  and  department  when  the  Board  of  Appor- 
tionment meets  for  the  preparation  of  the  entire  maintenance 
budget  for  the  schools. 
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SUPERVISORS  OF  ATTENDANCE 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Survey  Committee,  the  question  of  appoint- 
ing women  and  Yiddish  or  other  language-speaking  supervisors 
of  attendance  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  survey. 

The  Committee  feels,  however,  that  this  matter  should  be  given 
careful  consideration  by  the  School  Committee. 
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LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  SCHOOL 
APPROPRIATIONS* 
1 .    Present  Statutes. —  Legislative  acts  providing  funds  for 
the  Boston  school  system  include  the  following: 


Financial  Year,  1928. 

Per  $1,000 
Valuation. 

Amount  of 
Appropriations. 

For  General  School  Purposes  

For  Repairs  and  Alterations  

For  School  Physicians  and  Nurses  

For  Extended  Use  of  Schools  

$0  94 
91 
15 
11 
04 
05 
03 
03 

$13,061,146  39 
1,712,628  71 
282,301  43 
207,021  05 
75,280  38 
94  100  48 
56,460  29 
56,460  29 

For  Americanization  

For  Vocational  Guidance  

Total  

$8  20 

$15,545,399  02 

2.  Development. —  Some  of  these  acts  were  passed  at  a  time 
when  it  seemed  essential  to  provide  for  the  proper  support  of  an 
activity,  until  such  activity  had  passed  the  experimental  stage 
and  had  established  itself  as  a  part  of  the  school  system.  In 
certain  of  these  acts  which  provide  for  special  appropriations,  this 
reason  no  longer  exists  as  the  activities  referred  to  have  become 
established  parts  of  the  school  system. 

3.  Classification  of  School  Funds. —  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Survey  Committee,  all  acts  dealing  with  appropriations  should  be 
classified  under  the  following  four  items : 

1.  General  School  Purposes. 

2.  Repairs  and  Alterations. 

3.  New  Construction. 

4.  Pensions. 

4.  Advantages  of  Change. —  Such  a  procedure  will  preserve 
a  unity  and  solidarity  in  the  system  which  the  rapid  expansion  of 
special  activities  endangers.  Moreover,  it  will  make  possible  a 
surer  control  of  the  expansion  of  all  parts  of  the  school  system,  some 
of  which  have  been  favored  with  appropriation  items  which 
increase  automatically  by  statute  law  as  the  valuation  of  the 
city  increases. 


*  See  Part  II,  page  179,  Boston  Public  School  Funds. 
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The  change  proposed  will  have  the  following  advantages: 

a.  A  well-ordered  and  balanced  distribution  of  school 
funds. 

b.  A  definite  control  by  the  School  Committee  of  appro- 
priations relating  to  the  growth  and  expansion  of  every  part 
of  the  school  system. 

c.  A  safeguard  against  unwarranted  expansion  of  any  one 
activity. 

d.  The  elimination  of  special  appeals  to  the  Legislature 
for  increased  funds  to  be  used  in  a  single  activity  of  the  school 
system. 

e.  Flexibility  of  control  where  the  need  of  the  entire 
system  is  the  controlling  factor. 

5.  Recommendation. —  The  Survey  Committee  therefore 
recommends  that  the  School  Committee  appeal  to  the  General 
Court  for  such  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  bring  about  the  pro- 
posed change. 
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SALARIES  IN  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

1.  Salary  Schedules. —  In  adjusting  the  salary  schedule  of 
Boston  public  school  teachers  the  salaries  paid  in  other  cities  of 
approximately  equal  population  throughout  the  country  has  been 
too  often  the  chief  factor.  This  method  loses  sight  of  the  essen- 
tial purpose  of  salary  increases,  namely,  the  attraction  of  superior 
people  to  the  teaching  profession  and  the  basis  of  a  high  standard 
of  qualification. 

2.  Teaching  Service  Fundamental. —  It  is  essential  that  we 
have  good  school  buildings,  carefully  planned  and  economically 
built;  that  a  sound  curriculum  rich  in  cultural  content  and 
properly  balanced  be  maintained;  and  that  proper  regard  be 
given  to  progress  in  methods  of  teaching  and  revision  of  the  curric- 
ulum; but  all  these  will  not,  of  themselves,  provide  an  adequate 
system  of  public  education.  It  is  fundamental  that  we  should 
secure  the  best  available  teachers,  —  teachers  of  broad  sympathy, 
scholarly  attainment,  and  superior  professional  training  and 
experience.  Such  an  investment  is  sound  economy.  No  better 
use  can  be  made  of  school  funds  than  to  provide  for  the  highest 
type  of  teaching  service  for  the  training  of  our  school  children. 

3.  Open  Competition. —  Such  high  grade  service  can  be 
obtained,  however,  only  when  there  is  the  freest  competition  on 
open  lists  for  all  properly  qualified  teachers.  To  adopt  a  restric- 
tive policy  would  be  to  deny  to  the  children  of  Boston  the  benefit 
of  the  superior  instruction  which  is  to  be  expected  when  salaries 
are  offered  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  attract  the  best  teachers. 
A  satisfactory  salary  schedule  to  be  effective  inevitably  depends 
upon  a  policy  of  unrestricted  and  open  competition.  A  generous 
public  will  lose  its  enthusiasm  and  become  indifferent  if  the 
recruiting  of  its  teaching  staff  is  upon  any  other  basis. 

4.  Basis  of  Salary  Schedule. —  In  the  opinion  of  the  Survey 
Committee,  such  salaries  should  be  paid  as  will  attract  and  hold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  school  children  teachers  comparable 
with  the  best  in  any  municipality  in  the  country. 
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PROCEDURE  RELATING  TO  ANNUAL 
APPROPRIATION  ORDER 

1 .  The  Survey  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  efficiency 
and  wise  development  of  the  school  system  would  be  promoted 
if,  whenever  practicable  hereafter,  the  Superintendent  were  held 
more  fully  responsible  to  the  School  Committee,  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  School  Committee  responsible  to  him. 

2.  Recommendation. —  a.  With  this  object  in  view,  the 
materials  for  the  estimates  should  be  furnished  by  the  Business 
Manager  and  the  Assistant  Superintendents  to  the  Superintendent 
and  he  should  submit  the  budget  to  the  School  Committee. 

Nothing  in  the  above  recommendation  shall  conflict  with  or  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  power  and  responsibility  of  the  Busi- 
ness Manager  to  report  directly  to  the  School  Committee  as 
defined  in  Section  107  of  the  Rules,  as  follows: 

Sect.  107.    1.    He  (the  Business  Manager)  shall  keep  a 
careful  oversight  of  all  expenditures  and  all  costs,  and  shall 
call  the  attention  of  the  School  Committee  to  any  expense 
which  may  seem  to  him  unnecessary,  wasteful,  or  in  excess 
of  proper  requirements;   and  whenever  the  amount  for  any 
item  in  the  annual  appropriation  order  shall  have  been 
wholly  expended,  shall  immediately  report  that  fact  to  the 
School  Committee, 
b.    The    Survey   Committee    also    recommends    that  the 
Board  of  Apportionment  shall  at  all  times  consist  of  the 
Superintendent,  the  six  Assistant  Superintendents,   and  the 
Business  Manager. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  MECHANIC 

ARTS 

1.  Purpose. —  The  purpose  of  the  Training  School  for 
Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts  is  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of 
trained  teachers  of  industrial  subjects,  especially  in  the  inter- 
mediate schools  where  emphasis  is  not  placed  upon  specific 
training  for  a  trade. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  important  that  the  number  of  teachers 
in  this  training  course  bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  number  of 
vacancies  likely  to  occur. 

2.  Recommendation. —  The  Survey  Committee  recom- 
mends that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  study  this  problem.  It 
is  further  suggested  that  on  this  committee  there  be  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  Organized  Labor,  and  of  the 
Department  of  Manual  Arts. 

The  following  items  should  be  studied: 

a.  The  general  question  as  to  the  need  of  this  school  as  a 
part  of  the  Boston  system. 

If  this  need  is  established : 

b.  I.    The  educational,  occupational  and  technical  prep- 

aration required  for  admission. 

2.  The  number  of  students  to  be  admitted. 

3.  The  type  and  content  of  the  courses  offered. 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  PART  I 


Included  in  the  Supplement  are : 

1.  An  Extract  from  the  Report  of  Patterson,  Teele  and 
Dennis,  Accountants  and  Auditors,  who  made  an  examination 
of  the  records  of  the  Boston  Schoolhouse  Department  on  file  in 
the  City  Auditor's  office. 

2.  Dates  of  Construction  of  Boston  School  Buildings  as  of 
October  1928. 

3.  A  Composite  Building  Curve  Indicating  Variation  in 
Values  for  Industrial  Buildings  for  New  England,  supplied  to  the 
Survey  Committee  by  Stone  and  Webster,  Inc.,  Boston. 

4.  Curves  Showing  Fluctuations  in  Value  of  Four  Types  of 
Buildings  in  New  England  Based  on  Using  Boston  Labor  and 
Material  Prices  —  Year  of  1913  Used  as  100  — ■  supplied  to  the 
Survey  Committee  by  Stone  and  Webster,  Inc.,  Boston. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  PATTERSON, 
TEELE  AND  DENNIS,  ACCOUNTANTS  AND 
AUDITORS 

Patterson,  Teele  and  Dennis, 
Accountants  and  Auditors, 

1  Federal  Street,  Boston, 

December  10,  1928. 

To  the  Survey  Committee  for  Boston  Public  School  System, 

15  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Sirs: 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  we  have  made  an  exami- 
nation of  the  records  of  the  Boston  Schoolhouse  Department  on 
file  in  the  City  Auditor's  office,  City  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the 
period  from  February  1,  1925,  to  September  30,  1928,  inclusive, 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon  the  cost  of  land  and  buildings 
for  schools,  and  the  cost  of  repairing  and  remodeling  school 
buildings,  together  with  details  of  the  appropriations  made  by 
the  School  Committee  in  respect  thereto.  Our  examination  also 
covered  records  prior  to  February  1,  1925,  in  respect  to  projects 
in  process  at  that  date,  in  order  that  the  figures  reported  might 
show  the  total  costs  and  appropriations  in  respect  to  all  projects 
upon  which  expenditures  were  made  during  the  foregoing  period. 
We  submit  our  report  thereon  as  follows: 

Schoolhouse  Department  —  Brief  Resume  of  Organization 

The  Schoolhouse  Department  is  in  charge  of  three  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Mayor.  One  commissioner  is  appointed 
in  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years  beginning  with  June  1. 
The  authority  and  duties  of  the  commissioners  are  set  forth  in 
the  Statute  under  which  the  department  was  established  (Chap- 
ter 473  Acts  of  1901  and  amendments  thereto),  and  relate  to  the 
construction  and  furnishing  of  new  school  buildings,  including 
the  taking  of  lands  therefor,  and  for  school  yards,  the  preparation 
of  school  yards  for  use,  and  the  repairing  and  alteration  of  school 
buildings.  The  expenditures  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department, 
including  salaries  of  the  commissioners  and  employees,  are  charge- 
able against  appropriations  made  by  the  School  Committee. 
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The  Schoolhouse  Department  is  operated  under  two  subdivisions, 
e.  g.j  "Land  and  Buildings  for  Schools"  which  deals  with  new 
buildings,  etc.,  and  " Schoolhouse  Department"  which  deals 
with  repairs  and  remodeling  of  school  buildings,  etc.  Separate 
appropriations  are  made  in  respect  to  these  subdivisions,  the 
operation  of  which  is  set  forth  in  detail  below.  There  are  approxi- 
mately seventy  regular  employees  in  this  department,  distributed 
about  equally  between  the  two  subdivisions. 

Scope  of  Examination 

Our  examination  was  concerned  mainly  with  the  compilation 
and  verification  of  the  expenditures  chargeable  against  the  appro- 
priations for  Land  and  Buildings  for  Schools  for  the  period  from 
February  1,  1925,  to  September  30,  1928  (including  payments  to 
February  1,  1925,  of  projects  then  in  process),  details  of  which 
are  set  forth  in  Schedules  A  and  B,  and  supporting  exhibits. 
Comments  in  relation  to  the  compilation  and  verification  of 
the  cost  of  the  various  projects  are  submitted  in  detail  under 
the  heading  of  "Land  and  Buildings  for  Schools."  With  regard 
to  the  expenditures  chargeable  against  the  appropriation  for 
Repairs  and  Remodeling  of  School  Buildings,  etc.,  operated 
under  the  subdivision  of  "  Schoolhouse  Department,"  our  work 
consisted  of  summarizing  such  payments  for  the  three  years  and 
eight  months  ending  September  30,  1928,  which  are  set  forth  in 
Schedule  C,  and  supporting  exhibits.  In  addition,  stenographers 
employed  by  the  Survey  Committee  transcribed  on  cards,  for 
the  information  of  the  Committee,  details  of  the  payments  for 
repairs  and  remodeling  of  school  buildings,  etc.,  for  the  ten  and 
one-half  months  ending  November  15,  1928.  We  have  sum- 
marized such  payments  on  Schedules  E  and  F,  showing  the 
total  payments  to  the  respective  contractors,  and  the  total  repair 
charges  by  schools,  as  shown  by  the  cards  submitted  to  us. 

Land  and  Buildings  for  Schools  —  Expenditures  Classified 
as  to  Principal  Items  Thereof 

We  present  in  Schedule  A  a  condensed  summary  of  the  total 
expenditures  made  by  the  Schoolhouse  Department  in  respect 
to  all  projects  for  Land  and  Buildings  for  Schools,  upon  which 
any  payments  were  made  during  the  period  of  three  years  and 
eight  months  from  February  1,  1925,  to  September  30,  1928, 
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inclusive,  segregated  as  to  expenditures  for  land  damage  awards, 
principal  contracts,  architects'  fees,  etc.,  an  abstract  of  which  is  as 
follows : 

Land  Damages  $2,937,576  10 

Principal  Contracts  §16,099,080  53 

Architects' Fees   1,137,530  90 

Other  Contracts   1,288,318  89 

 —    18,524,930  32 

Blanket  Contracts   228,395  62 

Sundry  Invoices    384,562  01 

Other  Items   1,049  495  41 


Total  Expenditures  for  Land  and  Buildings  for 

Schools  §23,124,959  46 


The  extent  of  our  verification  of  the  various  items  shown  by 
the  above  summary  is  hereinafter  set  forth  in  this  report. 


Land  and  Buildings  for  Schools  —  Expenditures  Classified 

by  Years 

In  Schedule  B  we  present  details,  segregated  by  years,  of 
the  expenditures  and  appropriations  in  respect  to  all  projects 
for  Land  and  Buildings  for  Schools  upon  which  any  payments 
were  made  during  the  period  of  three  years  and  eight  months 
from  February  1,  1925,  to  September  30,  1928,  inclusive,  which 
we  summarize  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Payments: 

To  January  31,  1921   $533,974  51 

Year  ending  January  31,  1922        .  80,065  79 

Year  ending  January  31,  1923  .      .      .  629,377  88 

Year  ending  January  31,  1924  .      .      .  2,331  207  72 

Year  ending  January  31,  1925  .      .      .  2,906  765  28 


Total  to  January  31,  1925   $6,481  391  18 

Eleven  months  ending  December  31,  1925,  $4,317,824  77 
Year  ending  December  31,  1926  .  .  4,655,749  21 
Year  ending  December  31,  1927  .  .  3,703,039  41 
Nine  months  ending  September  30,  1928,        2,608,796  50 


Total  from  February,  1925,  to  September  30,  1928  .    15,285,409  89 


Total  Payments  $21,766,801  07 

Additional  amounts  payable  on  outstanding  contracts      .      1,358,158  39 

Total  Cost  of  Projects  to  September  30,  1928  .      .  $23,124,959  46 
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Summary  of  Appropriations: 
Credits: 

Original  Appropriations 
Supplementary  Appropriations 
Transfers  from  Other  Items 

Total  Credits  . 
Charges: 

Transfers  to  Other  Items 
Expenditures  .... 

Total  Charges  . 


$5,309,085  89 
19,641,971  76 
3,185,048  68 

.  $28,136,106  33 

$2,370,444  18 
21,766,801  07 

.    24,137,245  25 


Balance  of  Appropriations,  September  30,  1928,    $3,998,861  08 

Encumbered  balance  ....  $1,358,158  39 
Unencumbered  balance  ....         2,640,702  69 

  $3,998,861  08 

Further  remarks  relating  to  the  appropriations  summarized 
above  will  be  found  later  in  this  report. 

Comments  regarding  the  records  examined,  and  the  procedure 
adopted  in  compiling  and  verifying  the  expenditures  shown  by 
the  summary  on  the  preceding  page,  are  set  forth  below: 

Summary  of  Records  Examined 

The  records  examined  by  us  in  compiling  and  verifying  the 
various  items  set  forth  in  Schedules  A  and  B,  comprised  copies 
of  the  City  Auditor's  reports  for  the  years  1918  to  1927,  inclusive, 
the  City  Auditor's  record  of  payments  for  the  nine  months  ending- 
September  30,  1928,  land  damage  award  letters,  approved  con- 
tracts and  invoices  on  file  in  the  City  Auditor's  office,  and  the 
appropriation  ledgers  maintained  by  the  Schoolhouse  Department. 

Procedure  Adopted  in  Compiling  and  Verifying  the 
Expenditures 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  total  expenditures  on  account  of  the 
various  projects  set  forth  in  Schedules  A  and  B,  we  first  listed  all 
payments  recorded  in  the  City  Auditor's  reports  for  the  years 
1925, 1926  and  1927,  and  all  payments  shown  in  the  City  Auditor's 
record  of  payments  for  the  nine  months  ending  September  30, 
1928,  and  in  the  case  of  projects  started  prior  to  February  1,  1925, 
we  listed  from  the  City  Auditor's  reports  all  payments  pertaining 
to  such  projects  made  prior  to  that  date.  In  some  cases  such 
payments  extended  as  far  back  as  the  year  1918. 

We  agreed  the  aggregate  payments  in  respect  to  each  project, 
as  tabulated  by  us  and  as  listed  in  Schedule  B,  with  the  cumu- 
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lative  payments  shown  by  the  appropriation  ledgers  maintained 
by  the  Schoolhouse  Department.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
various  items  comprised  in  the  costs,  we  examined  and  listed 
duly  approved  award  letters  relating  to  lands  taken  for  school 
purposes  in  respect  to  all  projects  listed  in  Schedules  A  and  B, 
and  examined  and  listed  approved  contracts  on  file  in  the  City 
Auditor's  office  relating  thereto;  we  examined  and  listed  paid 
invoices  for  furnishings,  etc.,  supported  by  blanket  contracts, 
and  sundry  paid  invoices  not  supported  by  contracts.  References 
to  any  special  circumstances  in  connection  therewith,  noted  by  us, 
have  been  inserted  as  footnotes  in  the  appended  exhibits.  Other 
items  such  as  clerk  of  works,  temporary  heating,  borings,  expert 
services,  etc.,  were  not  verified  in  detail  by  us. 

Outline  of  Routine  in  City  Auditor's  Office  with  Respect 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department 

The  initial  transaction  that  takes  place  with  respect  to  a  pro- 
posed project  is  the  appropriation  order  made  by  the  School 
Committee.  Attested  copies  of  such  orders,  together  with  orders 
for  supplementary  appropriations,  are  on  file  in  the  City  Auditor's 
office.  After  the  appropriation  orders  are  received  by  the  City 
Auditor,  separate  accounts  are  established  for  each  item,  to  which 
are  charged  all  payments  made  on  account  of  the  projects,  such 
as  land  damage  awards,  payments  against  contracts,  invoices, 
and  payroll  items,  without  details  as  to  payees'  names  or  materials 
supplied  or  services  rendered. 

Copies  of  land  damage  awards,  as  made  by  the  Board  of  Street 
Commissioners,  on  account  of  lands  taken  for  school  purposes, 
and  copies  of  all  contracts,  duly  approved,  which  are  awarded  by 
the  Schoolhouse  Department,  are  also  on  file,  to  which  are  attached 
supplementary  documents,  such  as  releases,  surety  bonds  (where 
required),  fists  of  bidders  and  amounts  of  the  bids,  and  details  of 
additions  to  and  deductions  from  the  original  amounts  of  the 
contracts.  A  record  is  kept  of  all  payments  made  on  account  of 
the  respective  contracts  in  the  contract  record  book.  In  addi- 
tion, copies  of  all  invoices  are  on  file,  constituting  discount  bills, 
regular  bills  and  special  drafts  (/.  e.,  payments  on  account  of 
contracts). 

Invoices  for  materials  or  sendees  are  rendered  in  duplicate  to 
the  Schoolhouse  Department;  after  approval  for  payment,  the 
original  is  forwarded  to  the  City  Auditor's  office,  and  the  dupli- 
cate is  retained  by  the  Department.    The  expenditures  of  the 
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Schoolhouse  Department  are  kept  by  the  City  Auditor's  office  in 
controlling  accounts  without  details  as  to  payees  or  materials, 
supplies  or  services  rendered.  Furthermore,  the  records  kept  by 
the  Schoolhouse  Department  show  only  the  names  of  the  vendors 
without  details  of  the  materials  supplied  or  services  rendered, 
but  no  adequate  system  for  filing  invoices  is  maintained  by  the 
Schoolhouse  Department.  Consequently,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  expenditures  not  covered  by  specific  contracts,  we  had  to 
resort  to  an  examination  of  the  paid  invoices  on  file  in  the  City 
Auditor's  office. 

The  paid  invoices  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department  on  file  in  the 
City  Auditor's  office  were  banded  together  in  bundles  by  months 
as  follows:  discount  bills  which  were  paid  as  rendered,  regular 
bills  paid  on  the  15th  and  last  day  of  the  month  and  special  drafts 
paid  as  rendered.  In  order  to  develop  the  cost  of  a  stated  proj- 
ect, it  was  necessary  for  us  to  refer  to  the  bundles  containing  the 
invoices  needed  and  list  them.  This  procedure  consumed  a  large 
amount  of  time  which  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  more  elabo- 
rate system  of  filing  in  the  City  Auditor's  office  or  by  a  proper 
system  of  filing  in  the  Schoolhouse  Department.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  City  Auditor's  office  has  to  handle  invoices  for  all 
Departments  of  the  City,  it  does  not  seem  practicable  that  this 
office  should  be  required  to  maintain  an  elaborate  filing  system 
for  the  records  of  each  Department,  but  the  Schoolhouse  Depart- 
ment, which  expends  such  a  large  amount  of  money  each  year, 
should  be  required  to  maintain  a  proper  file  of  invoices  by  projects, 
so  that  interested  parties  could  readily  obtain  at  any  time  the 
information  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Summary  of  Classification  of  Expenditures 

The  principal  items  entering  into  the  cost  of  new  schools  are 
land  damages,  general  contracts  usually  covering  all  trades, 
architects'  fees,  finish  hardware  and  furnishings  and  in  some  cases 
the  grading  of  the  land.  Minor  items  of  the  cost  of  building 
schools  comprise  the  printing  of  specifications,  clerk  of  works, 
temporary  heating,  fuel,  borings,  experts'  services,  etc. 

We  comment  upon  the  principal  items  comprised  in  the  cost  of 
new  school  buildings,  as  follows: 

1 .  Land  Damage  Awards.  —  Lands  required  for  school 
purposes  are  taken  by  right  of  eminent  domain  and  awards  are 
made  therefor  by  the  Board  of  Street  Commissioners  at  the 
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request  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department.  All  such  awards  have 
to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Mayor  before  payment  is  made. 
When  the  amount  of  the  original  award  is  not  objected  to  by 
the  owners  of  the  property  taken,  payment  is  made  after  approval 
by  the  Mayor.  When  the  amount  of  the  original  award  is  disputed 
by  the  owners  of  the  property,  a  hearing  is  granted  by  the  Board  of 
Street  Commissioners  in  connection  therewith,  which  may  or  may 
not  result  in  the  additional  amount  demanded  being  awarded.  If 
an  addition  is  made  to  the  original  award  and  it  is  assented  to  by 
the  owner,  a  release  is  obtained  from  the  owner,  on  payment  of  the 
amount  awarded,  giving  up  the  right  to  make  any  additional 
claim  against  the  City  in  respect  thereto.  If  no  addition  is  made 
to  the  original  award  or  if  the  amount  of  the  addition  is  less  than 
the  amount  demanded,  the  owner  has  the  option  of  accepting  a 
pro  ianto  award  and  of  bringing  suit  against  the  City  for  addi- 
tional remuneration  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  original 
award.  The  Law  Department  may  at  its  discretion  make  settle- 
ments out  of  court  when  it  is  deemed  to  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  City  to  do  so. 

Copies  of  award  letters  on  file  in  the  City  Auditor's  office  were 
examined  by  us,  tabulated  and  made  a  part  of  the  exhibits.  We 
have  indicated  thereon  notes  as  to  how  settlement  was  made 
in  respect  to  the  various  awards  for  land  damages  on  account 
of  land  taken  for  school  purposes,  and  of  any  special  circumstances 
connected  therewith. 

2.  General  Contracts. —  In  verification  of  the  general  con- 
tracts awarded  for  the  erection  of  new  school  buildings,  we  exam- 
ined duplicate  contracts  duly  approved  by  the  Mayor,  on  file  in 
the  City  Auditor's  office,  which  we  have  listed  and  made  a  part 
of  the  exhibits  with  footnotes  in  respect  to  any  special  circum- 
stances relating  thereto.  It  will  be  observed  from  such  footnotes 
that  in  some  cases  the  contracts  were  awarded  without  advertising, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Mayor,  and  that  in  other  cases  the  con- 
tracts were  not  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidders,  when  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Schoolhouse  Commissioners  and  the  Mayor,  it  was 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  City  to  award  the  contracts  to  other 
bidders.  Aside  from  these  items,  it  appears  that  the  contracts 
were  awarded  to  the  lowest  respective  bidders  after  advertisements 
for  bids  had  been  inserted  in  the  City  Record. 

3.  Architects'  Fees. —  Architects  employed  by  the  City  to 
prepare  plans  and  specifications  and  to  supervise  the  erection  of 
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new  school  buildings  are  appointed  by  the  Schoolhouse  Commis- 
sioners with  the  approval  of  the  Mayor.  We  examined  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Schoolhouse  Department  with  the  various 
architects  employed  by  that  Department  in  connection  with  new 
buildings  erected  or  proposed  during  the  period  under  review, 
aside  from  a  few  minor  items  of  less  than  $1,000  each.  The  follow- 
ing projects  were  abandoned  during  the  period  after  payments 
had  been  made  to  architects  on  account  of  work  on  plans  and 
specifications  therefor: 

Mar.  13,  1924.  \ Addition  to  old  Hyde  Park  High  /  $2,500  00 
May  31,  1924.  /    School  \  8,480  00 


 $10,980  00 

Oct.  31,1925.  New  Building  —  Everett  District  .  .  .  5,508  00 
Dec.  31,  1925.    New  Building  —  Washington  All-/  $1,100  00 

st on  District  \  2,761  60 

 3,861  60 


July  30,  1923.    New  Building  —  Phillips  Brooks  /  $2,145  12 
District  \  15,300  00 


17,445  12 


Total  $37,794  72 


4.  Finish  Hardware. —  We  examined  duly  approved  contracts 
on  file  in  the  City  Auditor's  office  in  support  of  the  amounts 
expended  during  the  period  under  review  for  finish  hardware  for 
new  school  buildings.  Such  contracts  were  listed  by  us  and  are 
included  in  the  exhibits  from  which  it  will  be  noted  that  all  con- 
tracts for  finish  hardware  for  new  school  buildings  in  process  of 
construction  during  the  period  under  review  were  awarded  to 
the  ...  In  a  large  number  of  cases  this  company  was  the 
sole  bidder  and  in  other  cases  where  lower  bids  were  tendered 
such  bids  were  withdrawn  and  the  contracts  awarded  to  the  .  .  . 

5.  Furnishings  and  Sundry  Items. —  In  verification  of 
the  expenditures  for  furnishings  and  sundry  items  for  the  period 
under  review,  we  examined  duly  approved  contracts,  as  listed  in 
the  exhibits,  and  paid  invoices,  on  file  in  the  City  Auditor's  office. 
In  a  number  of  cases  the  lowest  bids  were  rejected  and  the  con- 
tracts awarded  to  higher  bidders  because  the  low  bidders  did  not 
propose  to  supply  the  styles  or  types  of  machines,  etc.,  specified 
by  the  Schoolhouse  Department. 

We  have  inserted  as  footnotes,  on  the  exhibits,  comments 
regarding  any  special  circumstances  pertaining  to  the  foregoing 
contracts  or  invoices. 
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6.    Land  and  Buildings  for  Schools  —  Appropriations. — 

In  Schedule  B  and  supporting  exhibits,  we  present  details  of 
the  various  appropriations  voted  by  the  School  Committee  in 
respect  to  all  projects  for  Land  and  Buildings  for  Schools  in 
process  of  construction,  completed  or  proposed,  on  which  any 
expenditures  were  made  during  the  period  from  February  1, 
1925,  to  September  30,  1928,  inclusive,  a  summary  of  which  is 
as  follows : 

Credits 

Original  appropriations  85,309,085  89 

Supplemental  appropriations   19,641,971  76 

Transfers  from  other  items   3,185,048  68 

Total  Amount  Available  $28,136,106  33 

Charges 

Expenditures  $21,766,801  07 

Transfers  to  other  items      ....        2,370,444  18 

Total  Charges   24,137,245  25 

Balance  of  Appropriations  —  September  30,  1928,    83,998,861  08 

Encumbered  $1,358,158  39 

Unencumbered: 
Available     .      .      .      .$1,140,702  69 
To  be  raised  by  taxation  in 
1929  in  accordance  with 
Chapter  314,  Acts  of  1926,  1,500,000  00 

  2,640,702  69 

  $3,998,861  08 


Specific  amounts  for  each  item  appropriated  by  the  School 
Committee  are  established  at  the  time  the  appropriations  are 
made  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  aggregate  of  all  such  items 
equals  the  total  appropriation  order  for  the  Department.  When 
the  original  amount  appropriated  is  found  to  be  inadequate  to 
complete  a  project,  supplementary  appropriations  are  made  and, 
in  addition,  if  necessary,  transfers  may  be  made  from  other  items 
having  available  balances. 

We  understand  that,  under  the  present  procedure  relating  to 
transfers,  the  Schoolhouse  Department  notifies  the  School  Com- 
mittee of  the  amount  required  to  complete  a  project  in  process 
of  construction,  etc.,  and  suggests  to  the  School  Committee  that 
such  amount  be  transferred  from  available  balances  in  other 
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appropriation  items.  The  transfers,  if  deemed  to  be  proper,  are 
then  voted  formally  by  the  School  Committee,  and  approved  by 
the  Mayor. 

Under  this  practice  the  expenditures  for  any  particular  item 
are  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  amounts  appropriated  there- 
for,, i.  e.,  original  and  supplementary  appropriations.  The  total 
amounts  available  for  Land  and  Buildings  for  Schools  during  the 
period  under  review  were  fixed  by  statutes  (Chapter  488,  Acts 
of  1923;  Chapter  327,  Acts  of  1925;  and  Chapter  314,  Acts 
of  1926),  and  raised  by  taxation.  Such  amounts  are  appropriated 
for  the  respective  projects  as  previously  outlined  herein.  While 
the  scope  of  our  examination  did  not  embrace  an  investigation  of 
the  basis  of  fixing  the  original  and  supplementary  appropriations, 
it  would  seem  that  if  the  appropriations  could  be  based  upon 
more  complete  and  accurate  estimates  of  probable  costs,  the 
expenditures  could  be  more  rigidly  controlled  by  limitation  to 
the  appropriations  for  the  respective  projects. 

Schoolhouse  Department  —  Repairs  and  Remodeling  of 
School  Buildings,  etc. 

At  the  time  we  commenced  our  examination  of  the  records  of 
the  expenditures  of  the  Schoolhouse  Department,  on  file  in  the 
City  Auditor's  office,  we  were  instructed  to  draw  off  in  detail  all 
the  expenditures  of  that  Department  in  respect  to  the  repairing 
and  remodeling  of  school  buildings  for  the  period  from  February  1, 
1925,  to  September  30,  1928.  After  we  ascertained  the  amount 
of  work  that  would  be  involved  in  performing  this  task,  we  were 
instructed  to  abandon  it.  Stenographers  employed  by  the  Sur- 
vey Committee  were  then  assigned  to  draw  off,  on  cards,  details 
of  all  payments  made  by  the  Schoolhouse  Department  for  repairs, 
etc.,  to  school  buildings  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1928,  to 
November  15,  1928.  Such  cards,  containing  only  one  item 
each,  were  made  out  in  duplicate  to  facilitate  the  sorting  thereof 
by  payees'  names  and  by  schools.  Upon  completion  of  that 
work  the  cards  were  turned  over  to  us  to  be  summarized  to  show 
(1)  the  total  payments  to  the  respective  individual  contractors, 
and  (2)  the  total  repair  charges  by  schools,  sub-classified  by 
contractors,  to  which  detailed  reference  is  made  later  in  this 
report. 

However,  we  summarized  from  the  City  Auditor's  records, 
and  submit  in  Schedule  C  and  supporting  exhibits,  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Schoolhouse  Department  for  Repairs  and  Remodeling 
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of  School  Buildings,  etc.,  for  the  period  from  February  1,  1925,  to 
September  30,  1928,  a  recapitulation  of  which  is  as  follows: 

Repairs  and  Remodeling  of  School  Buildings: 
Expenditures: 

Major  Educational  Items  — ■  Alterations,  Repairs,  Furni- 
ture, etc   $740,899  32 

General  Alterations,  Repairs,  Furniture,  etc.    .      .      .  4,641,362  63 


Total  Payments  $5,382,261  95 

Add: 

Amounts  payable  on  outstanding  contracts  at  September 

30,  1928    219,337  98 


Total  Expenditures  in  respect  to  Repairs  and 

Remodeling  of  Schools,  etc  $5,601,599  93 

Deduct: 

Amount  of  expenditures  in  respect  to  Repairs  and  Remodel- 
ing, etc.,  done  on  a  competitive  bid  basis     .      .      .      1,045,799  63 

Balance  —  amount  expended  without  competitive 

bidding  $4,555,800  30 

Percentage  expended  on  a  competitive  bid  basis  .  .  .  18.67% 
Percentage  expended  without  competitive  bidding      .      .  81.33% 


100.00% 


Summary  of  Expenditures: 

For  Repairs  and  Remodeling  of  School  Buildings  (as  above),  $5,601,599  93 
For  Administration  Expenses   399,349  31 


Total  Expenditures  $6,000,949  24 


It  will  be  noted  from  Schedule  C  that  81.33  per  cent  of  the 
total  expenditures  for  repairs  and  remodeling  of  schools,  etc., 
during  the  period  under  review  were  made  on  a  noncompetitive 
basis  and  that  18.67  per  cent  were  made  under  competitive 
bidding. 

In  this  connection  we  quote  section  30  of  the  amended  City- 
Charter  of  1909,  as  follows: 

Sect.  30.  Every  officer  or  board  in  charge  of  a  depart- 
ment in  said  city,  when  authorized  to  erect  a  new  building 
or  to  make  structural  changes  in  an  existing  building,  shall 
make  contracts  therefor,  not  exceeding  five,  each  contract 
to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  mayor;  and  when  about 
to  do  any  work  or  to  make  any  purchase,  the  estimated  cost 
of  which  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  similar  work  or 
purchase  which  might  properly  be  included  in  the  same  contract, 
amounts  to  or  exceeds  one  thousand  dollars,  shall,  unless  the 
mayor  gives  written  authority  to  do  otherwise,  invite  proposals 
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therefor  by  advertisement  in  the  City  Record.    Such  advertise- 
ment shall  state  the  time  and  place  for  opening  the  pro- 
posals in  answer  to  said  advertisement,  and  shall  reserve 
the  right  to  the  officer  or  board  to  reject  any  or  all  proposals. 
No  authority  to  dispense  with  advertising  shall  be  given  by 
.  the  mayor  unless  the  said  officer  or  board  furnishes  him 
with  a  signed  statement  which  shall  be  published  in  the 
City  Record  giving  in  detail  the  reasons  for  not  inviting 
bids  by  advertisement. 
While  the  practice  followed  in  placing  the  work  for  repairs  and 
remodeling  of  schools,  etc.,  complies  with  the  provisions  of  the 
City  Charter,  the  City's  interests  might  be  better  protected  if 
the  percentage  of  work  done  under  contract  were  increased  by 
consolidating  two  or  more  large  repair  jobs  in  one  contract  (even 
where  the  work  is  to  be  done  in  more  than  one  school)  where  the 
aggregate  estimated  cost  of  similar  jobs  equals  or  exceeds  $1,000. 

A  review  of  the  items  paid  during  the  nine  months  ending 
September  30,  1928,  for  which  proposals  were  accepted,  as  shown 
by  Schedule  D,  indicates  that  a  large  number  of  these  items 
cost  between  $800  and  $990  each.  It  would  seem  that  two  or 
more  of  these  items  of  a  similar  nature  might  have  been  consol- 
idated as  one  project  and  proposals  invited  by  advertisements 
in  the  City  Record,  with  the  resulting  economies  to  the  City. 

Orders  for  Repair  Work  Less  Than  $1,000 

During  the  course  of  our  examination  of  the  records  in  the 
City  Auditor's  office,  we  were  informed  that  the  procedure  in 
issuing  orders  for  less  than  $1,000  to  contractors  for  repair  and 
remodeling  work  on  schools  is  as  follows : 

When  minor  repairs  are  needed  at  a  particular  school  the 
inspector  in  charge  of  that  building  issues  an  order  to  a  contractor 
authorizing  him  to  proceed  with  the  work,  and  records  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  work  on  the  order  blank.  These  orders  are 
made  out  in  triplicate,  the  original  being  sent  to  the  contractor, 
the  duplicate  to  the  City  Auditor's  office  and  the  triplicate  being 
retained  by  the  Schoolhouse  Department.  When  the  bill  is 
received,  it  is  checked  by  the  inspector  responsible  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  work  and  forwarded  to  the  City  Auditor's  office  for 
approval  for  payment.  Before  payment  is  authorized  the  bill 
is  compared  with  the  corresponding  order  on  file  in  the  City 
Auditor's  office.  We  noted  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  the 
amounts  paid  exceeded  the  inspector's  estimates. 
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In  the  case  of  larger  repair  jobs  (but  less  than  $1,000),  blank 
proposal  forms  (in  duplicate)  with  specifications  for  the  work  to 
be  done,  are  mailed  to  certain  contractors  selected  by  the  De- 
partment, on  which  the  contractors  insert  the  amounts  for  which 
they  propose  to  do  the  work.  After  such  proposals  have  been 
returned  and  one  of  them  has  been  accepted  by  the  Department, 
a  written  order  is  issued  instructing  the  selected  contractor  to 
proceed  with  the  work  specified  on  the  accepted  proposal.  When 
the  work  has  been  completed,  an  invoice  therefor  is  rendered  to 
the  City.  The  invoice,  after  approval  by  an  inspector,  together 
with  the  original  proposal,  is  then  forwarded  to  the  City  Auditor's 
office  for  payment. 

We  noted  that  there  was  no  evidence  on  file  in  the  City  Audi- 
tor's office  to  indicate  that  proposals  are  invited  from  more  than 
one  contractor  in  respect  to  work  costing  less  than  $1,000. 

We  noted  further  that  in  many  instances  the  dates  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  proposal,  the  issuance  of  the  order,  and  the 
invoice  for  the  work  done,  were  the  same,  or  varied  only  a  day 
or  two. 

Where  the  proposals  based  on  specifications  have  been  ac- 
cepted prior  to  the  performance  of  the  work,  contractors  are 
not  required  to  submit  detailed  invoices  showing  the  material 
used  and  labor  performed  on  the  contracts.  Such  detailed  infor- 
mation is  required  on  invoices  for  work  not  based  on  written 
proposals.  In  view  of  the  coincidence  of  dates  noted  by  us,  it 
would  appear  that  the  proposals  and  specifications  might  have 
been  made  the  medium  for  avoiding  the  necessity  of  rendering 
detailed  bills  to  the  City  for  work  performed.  In  this  connec- 
tion, we  submit  the  following  as  a  few  examples  of  the  cases 
described : 

1.  A  proposal  made  by  the  ...  to  furnish  and  install 
metal  ceilings  in  two  gymnasium  basement  rooms  in  the  Bow- 
ditch  School  for  the  sum  of  $990,  the  new  work  to  receive  two 
coats  of  lead  and  oil,  was  accepted  on  March  30,  1928;  order 
number  G  5293,  dated  March  31,  1928,  was  issued  in  respect  to 
this  work  and  the  invoice  for  the  work  was  rendered  April  1, 
1928.  Payment  of  this  invoice  was  withheld  by  the  Auditor's 
office  pending  explanation  by  the  Department  as  to  how  the 
work  could  be  finished  so  quickly.  A  notation  attached  to  the 
proposal  states  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commis- 
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sioners  reported  to  the  City  Auditor  that  the  contractor  worked 
all  day  Saturday,  all  night  Saturday,  and  all  day  Sunday,  as  the 
work  was  of  an  emergency  nature. 

2.  A  proposal  made  by  ...  to  lay  a  granolithic  side- 
walk and  a  granolithic  driveway  at  the  Rice  School  for  the  sum 
of  $769.60,  was  accepted  on  April  16,  1928;  order  number  D  1469 
was  issued  on  April  16,  1928,  covering  this  work.  The  invoice 
rendered  therefor  was  not  dated,  but  it  indicated  that  the  work 
was  performed  between  March  23  and  March  30,  1928;  i.  e.t  the 
work  was  done  previous  to  the  acceptance  of  the  proposal,  or  the 
issuance  of  the  written  order. 

3.  A  proposal  made  by  the  ...  to  perform  certain  metal 
ceiling  work  at  the  Harris  School  for  the  sum  of  $850,  the  metal 
on  the  ceiling  to  receive  two  coats  of  lead  and  oil,  was  accepted 
on  January  30,  1928;  order  number  X  3276,  issued  therefor,  was 
dated  February  1,  1928,  and  the  invoice  covering  this  work  was 
dated  February  2,  1928.  This  indicates  that  the  work  was  nearly 
completed  before  the  proposal  was  accepted  or  the  order  issued. 

4.  A  proposal  made  by  the  ...  to  furnish  certain  metal 
ceilings  at  the  Lyceum  Hall  School  for  the  sum  of  $780  was 
accepted  on  February  27,  1928;  order  number  X  3366  and  the 
invoice  therefor  are  also  dated  February  27,  1928,  indicating 
that  the  work  was  nearly  completed  before  the  proposal  was 
accepted  or  the  order  issued. 

5.  A  proposal  made  by  ...  to  furnish  all  labor  and 
materials  to  resurface  tar  concrete  yard  at  the  Albert  Palmer 
School  for  the  sum  of  $990  was  dated  July  30,  1928;  order  num- 
ber D  1585  was  issued  July  30,  1928,  and  the  invoice  therefor  is 
dated  August  2,  1928.  It  appears  doubtful  as  to  whether  this 
work  could  have  been  completed  between  the  date  of  accepting 
the  proposal  and  the  date  of  the  bill. 

6.  A  proposal  made  by  the  ...  to  furnish  certain  metal 
ceilings  at  the  Thomas  Dwight  School  for  the  sum  of  $980,  all 
new  work  to  receive  two  coats  of  lead  and  oil,  was  accepted  on 
February  27,  1928;  order  number  G  5091  and  the  invoice  therefor 
were  also  dated  February  27,  1928,  indicating  that  the  work  was 
nearly  completed  prior  to  the  acceptance  of  the  proposal  or  the 
issuance  of  the  order. 
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List  of  Proposals  Accepted  and  Paid  for  Repair  Jobs  of 
Less  Than  $1,000  Each  During  the  Ten  Months 
Ending  October  31,  1928 

We  present  in  Schedule  D  a  list  of  the  proposals  accepted 
and  paid  for  repair  jobs  of  less  than  $1,000  each,  during  the  ten 
months  ending  October  31,  1928,  as  shown  by  the  paid  proposal 
forms  on  file  in  the  City  Auditor's  office.  The  amounts  shown 
thereon  are  before  deduction  of  1  per  cent  discount  which  is 
usually  allowed  for  prompt  payment  thereof.  This  list  is  pre- 
sented for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  nature  of  the  work  done 
on  proposals  for  less  than  $1,000  each,  but  does  not  include  any 
small  items  covered  by  invoices  for  which  no  proposals  were 
invited  from  contractors. 

Summary  of  Paid  Invoices  for  Repairs  and  Remodeling  of 
School  Buildings,  etc.,  for  the  Ten  and  One=Half 
Months  Ending  November  15,  1928 

As  heretofore  mentioned  in  this  report,  stenographers  employed 
by  the  Survey  Committee  drew  off  on  cards  details  of  the  paid 
invoices  on  file  in  the  City  Auditor's  office  in  respect  to  Repairs 
and  Remodeling  of  School  Buildings,  etc.  Such  cards  were  also 
sorted  according  to  contractors  and  to  schools  by  the  Survey 
Committee,  and  at  the  request  of  that  Committee  we  have  sum- 
marized these  cards  (as  typed  and  sorted  by  its  representatives) 
according  to  individual  contractors  and  schools,  respectively,  on 
Schedules  E  and  F.  We  have  indicated  on  Schedule  E  the  num- 
ber of  payments  made  to  each  contractor  and  the  number  of 
schools  at  which  work  was  done  by  the  respective  contractors 
during  the  period,  and  on  Schedule  F  we  have  indicated  the 
number  of  contractors  who  worked  at  each  school  and  the  num- 
ber of  payments  made  for  repairs,  etc.,  in  respect  to  each  school 
during  the  period,  as  shown  by  the  cards  submitted  to  us. 

Repairs  and  Remodeling  of  Schools  —  Appropriations 

We  present  in  Schedule  G  details  of  the  appropriations  made 
by  the  School  Committee  for  the  repairs  and  remodeling  of  school 
buildings,  etc.,  for  the  period  from  February  1,  1925,  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1928,  an  abstract  of  which  is  as  follows: 
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Credits: 

Balance  February  1,  1925        .  .  .  $32,297  18 

Appropriation  for  the  eleven  months 

ending  December  31,  1925    .  .  .  1,435,000  00 

Appropriation  for  the  year  1926  .  .  1,620,660  37 

Appropriation  for  the  year  1927  .  .  1,675,362  39 

Appropriation  for  the  year  1928  .  .  1,668,299  77 

Total  Credits  $6,431,619  71 

Charges: 

Payments: 

Eleven  months  ending  December  31, 

1925    $1,420,455  35 

Year,  1926    1,623,411  55 

Year,  1927    1,675,124  10 

Nine  months  ending  September  30, 

1928    1,062,620  26 

Total  Charges  5,781,61126 

Balance  — September  30,  1928   $650,008  45 


All  of  the  above  appropriations  are  voted  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee out  of  the  amount  available  for  school  purposes. 

Schoolhouse  Department  Pay  Rolls 

We  present  in  Schedules  H  and  I,  for  the  information  of  the 
Survey  Committee,  a  list  of  the  employees  of  the  Schoolhouse 
Department,  and  the  annual  salary  of  each,  as  shown  by  the 
current  pay  roll  for  the  month  of  September.  In  Schedule  H 
we  have  listed  the  names  and  annual  salaries  of  the  employees 
whose  salaries  are  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  Land  and 
Buildings  for  Schools  and  in  Schedule  I  we  have  listed  the  names 
and  annual  salaries  of  the  employees  whose  salaries  are  paid  out 
of  the  appropriation  for  Repairs  and  Remodeling  of  School 
Buildings,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the 
many  courtesies  extended  to  us  by  the  City  Auditor  and  his 
.staff  during  the  course  of  our  examination. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Patterson,  Teele  &  Dennis, 

Accountants  and  Auditors. 
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DATES    OF    CONSTRUCTION    OF    BOSTON  SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS  AS  OF  OCTOBER,  1928 

1800.    Samuel  Dexter.    (Remodeled  1872.) 

1823.  Hawes  HaU.    (Remodeled  1859.) 

1824.  Sharp  (not  in  use). 
1838.  Eliot. 

1840.  Simonds. 

1842.  Parkman. 

1843.  Brimmer. 

1845.  Louisa  May  Alcott. 
Thomas  Starr  King. 

1846.  Louis  Prang. 

1847.  Charles  E.  Daniels. 
Hancock. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue. 
Nahum  Chapin. 
Old  Thornton  Street. 
Quincy. 

1848.  Harvard  (Thomas  Gardner). 

1849.  Austin. 

Old  Agassiz. 

1850.  Pierpont. 

1851.  Frances  E.  Willard. 

1852.  Dorchester  Avenue. 
Grant, 

1855.  Old  Baker  Street. 
Old  Edward  Everett. 
Pormort. 

Tyler  Street. 

1856.  Auburn. 
Comins. 

Commodore  Barry. 

Lawrence. 

St ought  on. 

1857.  Dwight. 
Old  Gibson. 
Prescott, 
Winthrop  Street. 

1858.  Hillside. 

1859.  Cottage  Place. 
Franklin. 
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1859.  Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

Hawes  Hall.    (Remodeled.    Built  1823.) 

1860.  Everett. 

1861.  Elizabeth  Peabody. 
Harris. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 
William  Eustis. 

1862.  Florence  Street. 
Wendell  Phillips. 

1863.  Germantown. 

1865.  Emerson. 

1866.  Bunker  Hill. 

1867.  Cushman. 
Jamaica  Plain  High. 
Thomas  Dwight. 
Warren. 

1868.  Freeman. 

Julia  Ward  Howe. 
Nor  cross. 
Wells. 

1869.  Drake. 
Rice. 
Shurtleff. 
Wait. 

1870.  Aaron  Davis. 
Elbridge  Smith. 
George  Bancroft. 
Girls'  High. 
Sherwin. 
Skinner. 

Theodore  Lyman. 

Washington  Street  (Forest  Hills). 

1871.  Capen. 
Clinch. 
Damon. 
Fairmount. 
Harvard. 
Henry  Grew. 

1872.  Atherton. 
Chestnut  Avenue. 
Gaston. 

Old  Mather. 
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1872.  Samuel  Dexter.    (Remodeled.    Built  1800.) 

1873.  Tappan. 

Thomas  Gardner  Annex. 

1874.  Bennett. 
Dudley. 
Frothingham. 
Lowell. 
Noble. 

Samuel  G.  Howe. 

1875.  Hull. 
Prince. 
Robert  Swan. 

1876.  John  A.  Andrew. 
Richard  C.  Humphreys. 
Polk  Street. 

1877.  Asa  Gray. 
Charles  Sumner. 
Dixwell  Street. 

1879.  Washington  Allston. 

1880.  Cyrus  Alger. 
English  High. 
George  Putnam. 
Glen  way. 
Helen  F.  Burgess. 

1882.  Dillaway. 
Howard  Avenue. 
Quincy  Street. 

1883.  Benjamin  Pope. 
Harbor  View  Street  . 

1884.  Hobart  Street, 
Hyde. 

Joshua  Bates. 
Lucretia  Crocker. 
Savin  Hill. 

1885.  Martin. 
Winchell. 

1886.  Abram  E.  Cutter. 
Bennett  Branch. 

1887.  Elihu  Greenwood. 
Hugh  O'Brien. 
Minot. 

1889.    Thomas  N.  Hart. 
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1889. 

Washington  Allston  Annex. 

1890. 

Horace  Mann. 

1891. 

Boston  Clerical. 

Charles  C.  Perkins. 

Henry  L.  Pierce. 

Plummer. 

1892. 

B.  F.  Tweed. 

Blackinton. 

Bowditch. 

Lyceum  Hall. 

Margaret  Fuller. 

Richard  Olney. 

William  Wirt  Warren. 

Williams . 

Wyman. 

1893. 

Abby  W.  May. 

Agassiz. 

Mechanic  Arts  High. 

1894. 

Choate  Burnham. 

Cudworth. 

Oak  Square. 

1895. 

Albert  Palmer. 

Amos  Webster. 

• 

Brighton  High. 

Christopher  Gibson. 

Hemenway. 

Little  Em'ly. 

Robert  Swan  Addition. 

Stephen  M  Weld 

Weld. 

"William  "Rrpwster 

William  H  Kent 

1896. 

Andrews. 

Bowdoin. 

Gilbert  Stuart. 

Howard  Avenue  Annex. 

Lowell  Annex. 

Phineas  Bates. 

Prescott  Annex. 

Roger  Clap. 

1897. 

Benjamin  Cushing. 

Longfellow. 
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1897.  Mary  Hemenway. 
Mary  L.  Brock. 
May  hew. 
William  Bacon. 

1898.  Frothingham  Annex. 
Glenway  Annex. 

Jamaica  Plain  High  Addition. 

Xoble  Annex. 

Paul  Revere. 

William  Brewster  Annex. 

1899.  Benjamin  Dean. 
Bowditch  Addition. 
Francis  Parkman. 
Frederic  A.  Whitney. 
Henry  Vane. 

1900.  Jacob  Foss.    (Leased  to  American  Legion.) 
Phillips  Brooks. 

W.  L.  P.  Boardman. 

1901.  Bigelow. 
Chapman. 
Copley. 

Dorchester  High  for  Girls. 

Ira  Allen. 

Joseph  H.  Barnes. 

Julia  Ward  Howe  Annex. 

Roger  Wolcott. 

South  Boston  High. 

Trescott. 

Winship . 

1902.  William  Barton  Rogers. 
Savin  Hill  Addition. 
Washington  Allston  Annex  Addition. 

1903.  Hancock  Annex. 
John  Marshall. 
William  E.  Russell. 

1904.  Christopher  Columbus. 
Ellis  MendeU. 
Farragut. 

Francis  Parkman  Addition. 
Jefferson. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry. 
Paul  Jones. 
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1904.  Plummer  Addition. 
Washington. 

1905.  James  Otis. 

John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
Mather. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Samuel  W.  Mason. 
1900.  Dearborn. 

Joseph  Tuckerman. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Sarah  J.  Baker. 
Thomas  Gardner. 
William  E.  Endicott. 

1907.  Charlestown  High. 

Common  Building  (Teachers  College-Girls  "Xatin 

Gymnasium). 
Girls  Latin. 

Hobart  Street  Addition. 
Patrick  A.  Collins. 
Quincy  Addition. 
Teachers  College. 

1908.  Francis  Parkman  Addition. 
Mechanic  Arts  High  Addition. 
Plummer  Addition. 

1909.  Edward  Everett. 
John  Cheverus. 
Longfellow  Addition. 
Nathan  Hale. 

1910.  Blackinton  Addition. 
Dorchester  High  for  Girls;  Addition. 
Girls'  High  Addition. 

Girls'  High  Colony. 
Peter  Faneuil. 
Samuel  Adams. 
Trescott  Addition. 
William  Lloyd  Garrison. 
Wyman  Addition. 

1911.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Charles  Bulfinch. 
Edmund  P.  Tileston. 
James  A.  McDonald. 
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1911.  John  Lothrop  Motley. 
John  Winthrop. 
Lafayette. 

1912.  Benedict  Fenwick. 
Boston  Clerical  Addition. 
George  T.  Angell. 
Germantown  Addition. 
Girls'  High  Addition. 
Lewis. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant. 
William  Bradford. 

1913.  Andrews  Addition. 
Brighton  High  Addition. 
Ellen  H.  Richards. 
English  High  Addition. 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 
John  D.  Philbrick. 

John  J.  Williams. 
Martha  A.  Baker. 
Mozart. 

Samuel  Adams  Addition. 

1914.  Edmund  P.  Tileston  Addition. 
Everett  Addition. 

Everett  Street. 

Florence  Nightingale. 

George  Frisbie  Hoar. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  Annex. 

Mary  Lyon. 

Philip  H.  Sheridan. 

Wells  Annex. 

1915.  High  School  of  Commerce. 
Quincy  E.  Dickerman. 

1916.  William  Blackstone. 

1917.  Boston  Trade. 
Dearborn  Addition. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  Addition. 
James  Otis  Addition. 
Samuel  W.  Mason  Addition. 

1918.  Emily  A.  Fifield. 
Rochambeau. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  Addition. 

1919.  Audubon. 
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1919.  Michelangelo. 
Pauline  Agassi z  Shaw. 
Robert  Gould  Shaw. 
Sarah  Greenwood. 

1920.  William  Barton  Rogers  Addition. 
Pauline  Agassi z  Shaw  Addition. 

1921.  Curtis  Guild. 
Dearborn  Annex. 
Michelangelo  Addition. 

1922.  Daniel  Webster. 
Frank  V.  Thompson. 
Henry  L.  Higginson. 
Lowell  Mason. 
Public  Latin. 

1923.  Administration  Building  (15  Beacon  Street). 
John  Lothrop  Motley  Addition. 

Lucy  Stone. 
Oak  Square  Addition. 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Thomas  Francis  Leen. 
Trade  School  for  Girls. 
William  McKinley. 

1924.  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Andrew  Jackson. 
Charles  Logue. 
Dante  Alighieri. 
Edwin  P.  Seaver. 

Julia  Ward  Howe  Addition. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
Theodore  Parker. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Addition. 
Thomas  Gardner  Addition. 
Winship  Addition. 

1925.  Beethoven. 

Bennett.  (Remodeled.) 
Champlain. 

Charles  Logue  Addition. 
Dorchester  High  for  Boys. 
Frank  V.  Thompson  Addition. 
George  T.  Angell  Addition. 
Grover  Cleveland. 
James  A.  Garfield. 
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1925.  Morrison  House. 
Robert  Treat  Paine. 
Washington  Addition. 
Washington  Irving. 

1926.  Donald  McKay. 
East  Boston  High. 
Henry  Vane  Addition. 
Jamaica  Plain  High  Addition. 
James  J.  Storrow. 

Lewis  Addition. 
Memorial  High  (Girls). 
Michael  J.  Perkins. 
Oliver  Holden. 
Spencer  Memorial  Annex. 
South  Boston  High  Addition. 

1927.  Alexander  Hamilton  Addition. 
Harriet  A.  Baldwin. 
Randall  G.  Morris. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  Addition. 
Thomas  J.  Kenny. 
Washington  Irving  Addition. 

1928.  Continuation  (Boys). 
Grover  Cleveland  Addition. 
Henry  Abrahams. 

Hyde  Park  High. 
Memorial  High  (Boys). 
Patrick  F.  Lyndon. 
Washington  Addition. 
William  Ellery  Channing. 
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BOSTON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AS  OF  OCTOBER,  1928, 
ARRANGED  ALPHABETICALLY 

1870.  Aaron  Davis. 

1893.  Abby  W.  May. 

1911.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
1886.  Abram  E.  Cutter. 
1893.  Agassiz. 

1895.  Albert  Palmer. 

1924.  Alexander  Hamilton. 

1927.  Alexander  Hamilton  Addition. 

1895.  Amos  Webster. 

1924.  Andrew  Jackson. 

1896.  Andrews. 

1913.  Andrews  Addition. 

1877.  Asa  Gray. 

1872.  Atherton. 

1856.  Auburn. 

1919.  Audubon. 

1849.  Austin. 

1925.  Beethoven. 

1912.  Benedict  Fenwick. 

1897.  Benjamin  Cushing. 
1899.  Benjamin  Dean. 
1883.  Benjamin  Pope. 
1874.  Bennett, 

1925.  Bennett  (Remodeled). 

1886.  Bennett  Branch. 

1892.  B.  F.  Tweed. 

1901.  Bigelow. 

1892.  Blackinton. 

1910.  Blackinton  Addition. 

1891.  Boston  Clerical. 

1912.  Boston  Clerical  Addition. 
1917.  Boston  Trade. 

1892.  Bowditch. 

1899.  Bowditch  Addition. 

1896.  Bowdoin. 

1895.  Brighton  High. 

1913.  Brighton  High  Addition. 
1843.  Brimmer. 

1866.  Bunker  Hill. 
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1  C71 

18/ 1. 

Capen. 

i  no  x 
1920. 

Champlain . 

i  nni 

1901. 

Chapman. 

i  m  1 

Charles  rmlnncn. 

1891. 

Charles  C.  rerkins. 

1847. 

Charles  J^.  Daniels. 

Charles  Logue. 

i  nor; 

Charles  Logue  Addition. 

1877. 

Charles  Sumner. 

i  nn"7 

190/ . 

Charlestown  High. 

1  Q70 

18/2. 

Chestnut  Avenue. 

Choate  Burnham. 

i  on  i 
ly04. 

Christopher  Columbus. 

i89o. 

Christopher  Cibson. 

lo/ 1. 

Clinch. 

1800. 

Comins. 

1  QKA 

Commodore  Barry. 

iyu7. 

Common  Building  (Teachers  College-Girls  Latin 

Gymnasium) . 

Continuation  (Boys). 

1901. 

Copley. 

18o9. 

Cottage  Place. 

1894. 

Cud  worth. 

1921. 

Curtis  Guild. 

1  OP7 

1867. 

Cushman . 

1880. 

Cyrus  Alger. 

1  Q71 
18/  1. 

Damon. 

1922. 

Daniel  W  ebster. 

1924. 

Dante  Alighieri. 

190o. 

Dearborn. 

191  / . 

Dearborn  Addition. 

1921. 

Dearborn  Annex. 

1882. 

Dillaway. 

18/  /. 

Dixwell  Street. 

1920. 

Donald  .McKay. 

i  c  rco 
1852. 

Dorchester  Avenue. 

1925. 

Dorchester  High  for  Boys. 

1901. 

Dorchester  High  for  Girls. 

1910. 

Dorchester  High  for  Girls  Addition. 

1869. 

Drake. 

1874. 

Dudley. 

1857. 

Dwight . 
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1926.  East  Boston  High. 

1911.  Edmund  P.  Tileston. 

1914.  Edmund  P.  Tileston  Addition. 

1909.  Edward  Everett. 

1924.  Edwin  P.  Seaver. 

1870.  Elbridge  Smith. 
1887.  Elihu  Greenwood. 
1838.  Eliot. 

1861.  Elizabeth  Peabody. 
1913.  Ellen  H.  Richards. 
1904.  Ellis  Mendell. 
1865.  Emerson. 

1918.  Emily  A.  Fifield. 

1880.  English  High. 

1913.  English  High  Addition. 
1860.  Everett. 

1914.  Everett  Addition. 
1914.  Everett  Street. 

1871.  Fairmount. 
1904.  Farragut. 

1914.  Florence  Nightingale. 

1862.  Florence  Street, 
1851.  Frances  E.  Willard. 
1899.  Francis  Parkman. 

1904.  Francis  Parkman  Addition. 

1908.  Francis  Parkman  Addition. 

1922.  Frank  V.  Thompson. 

1925.  Frank  V.  Thompson  Addition. 
1859.  Franklin. 

1899.  Frederic  A.  Whitney. 

1859.  Frederic  W.  Lincoln. 

1868.  Freeman. 

1874.  Frothingham. 

1898.  Frothingham  Annex. 

1872.  Gaston. 

1870.  George  Bancroft, 

1914.  George  Frisbie  Hoar. 

1880.  George  Putnam. 

1912.  George  T.  Angell. 

1925.  George  T.  Angell  Addition. 

1863.  Germantown. 

1912.  Germantown  Addition. 
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1896.    Gilbert  Stuart. 
1870.    Girls'  High. 
191b.    Girls'  High  Addition. 
1912.    Girls'  High  Addition. 

1910.    Girls'  High  Colony  (620  Massachusetts  Avenue). 
1907.    Girls  Latin. 
1880.  Glenway. 
1898.    Glenway  Annex. 
1852.  Grant. 

1925.  Grover  Cleveland. 

1928.  Grover  Cleveland  Addition. 

1847.  Hancock. 
1903.  Hancock  Annex. 

1883.  Harbor  View  Street. 

1927.  Harriet  A.  Baldwin. 
1861.  Harris. 

1871.  Harvard. 

1848.  Harvard  (Thomas  Gardner). 
1823.  Hawes  Hall. 

1859.  Hawes  Hall  (Remodeled). 

1880.  Helen  F.  Burgess. 

1895.  Hemenway. 

1928.  Henry  Abrahams. 
1871.  Henry  Grew. 

1922.  Henry  L.  Higginson. 

1891.  Henry  L.  Pierce. 

1899.  Henry  Vane. 

1926.  Henry  Vane  Addition. 
1915.  High  School  of  Commerce. 

1913.  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

1914.  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  Annex. 
1917.  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  Addition. 
1858.  Hillside. 

1884.  Hobart  Street, 

1907.  Hobart  Street  Addition. 

1890.  Horace  Mann. 

1882.  Howard  Avenue. 

1896.  Howard  Avenue  Annex. 
1887.  Hugh  O'Brien. 

1875.  Hull. 

1884.  Hyde. 

1928.  Hyde  Park  High. 
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1901.  Ira  Allen. 

1900.  Jacob  Foss.    (Leased  to  American  Legion.) 

1867.  Jamaica  Plain  High. 

1898.  Jamaica  Plain  High  Addition. 

1926.  Jamaica  Plain  High  Addition. 

1925.  James  A.  Garfield. 
1911.  James  A.  McDonald. 

1926.  James  J.  Storrow. 
1905.  James  Otis. 

1917.  James  Otis  Addition. 

1904.  Jefferson. 

1876.  John  A.  Andrew. 

1905.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 
1909.  John  Cheverus. 
1913.  John  D.  Philbrick. 

1905.  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
1913.  John  J.  Williams. 

1911.  John  Lothrop  Motley. 

1923.  John  Lothrop  Motley  Addition. 
1903.  John  Marshall. 

1911.  John  Winthrop. 

1901.  Joseph  H.  Barnes. 

1906.  Joseph  Tuckerman. 
1884.  Joshua  Bates. 

1868.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
1901.  Julia  Ward  Howe  Annex. 

1924.  Julia  Ward  Howe  Addition. 

1911.  Lafayette. 
1856.  Lawrence. 

1912.  Lewis. 

1926.  Lewis  Addition. 

1895.  Little  Em'ly. 
1897.  Longfellow. 

1909.  Longfellow  Addition. 

1846.  Louis  Prang. 

1845.  Louisa  May  Alcott. 

1874.  Lowell. 

1896.  Lowell  Annex. 

1922.  Lowell  Mason. 
1884.  Lucretia  Crocker. 

1923.  Lucy  Stone. 
1892.  Lyceum  Hall. 
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1892. 

Alareraret  Fuller 

1913 

J.  OUU . 

ATartin 

1897. 

ATfirv  Hpmpnwfiv 

iUaij   xxcmcii  w  aj  • 

1897. 

Mary  L.  Brock. 

1914. 

ATarv  T^von 

j^vxcbi  v   xj\  \jxi  • 

X  <J\J<J  • 

A'Tathpr 

XV  X  cl  lllul  . 

1897. 

A!  ay  hew. 

1893. 

ATppIijitiip  Art,«;  TTicrli 

1908 

ATpplinniP  Art4?  TTicrVi  AHHitinTi 

j.'lv.Xlltllll'j  ill  to  XXlc^lx  ^  v V^lVll  L 1 VJ1 1  ■ 

1928 

A/TpTTinrinl  TTitrli  fTtnv<5^ 

_*-tx vTi 1 1 v/i  icLi  xx  itiii  \xjyj\  o J  • 

1926 

A/TpTYiorinl  TTicrh  fOirl<^ 

ATlvlllUl  Id!   Xllgll    \  VJ  Jl  1>~  /  . 

1926. 

ATiohapl  J  PprkinQ 

1919. 

AlipViplnno'pln 

-^T-llL.llv  lClllwV^lVJ  • 

1921. 

ATipViplnnP'pln  AH  Hit  inn 

I'll  V^XXV^  XCXXX^VTIW  iXUV-lll'IUll. 

1887. 

Alinot . 

1925. 

ATorrmon  TToimp 

1913. 

Alt")  7flft 

1847. 

Alt.  Pleasant  Avenue. 

1847. 

1  il  i  i  14.x  J.  J.           1JU  |  '  i  1  1  m, 

1909 

J-  UVJO  . 

X^tVmn  TTnlp 

1  i  Ul  lid  11   xxciic;  • 

1906. 

^Cfl  tli^  tiipI  TTn  wt  hornp 

JL  1  Cl  LllCV  11 A V-  1    lid  n  I  1  Ivy  1  lit/  • 

1 874 

Xnhlp 

1  898 

jloc/O. 

~\!"fiV»lp  Atitipv 

*  \  I J  U 1  -TYxlXiCA. 

1868 

1894 

X  l. 

1923 

JL  o£iO . 

Onlr  SnimTP   A  H  H 1 1 1  rvn 
vydlv  Ov-JUdjlC  xxU.LZxlx(_>JLl. 

1 849 

OIH  AtTfWCMy 

vyiLi  ngaooiti- 

1  855 

OIH  "Rnkpr  Strppt 
v/lU.  xjd.lv  t;x  OLlct/U. 

1  85^ 

OIH  FlHwnrH  FWrpH 

1857 

x  OO  i  . 

OIH  OihtsnTi 

1872. 

Old  ATathpr 

\_/ltl   J->X<XLllvJl  • 

1 847 

x  Oi  /  . 

OIH  TVi nrntr»Ti  Sfrppt 
V-/1LI   x  llUlilLUil  OLlctJl. 

1 904 

OlnrPT*   rTa'7QT,H  Tjot,t,t~ 

1926. 

Olivpr  iTr»lHpTi 

1905. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

1842. 

Parkman. 

1907. 

Patrick  A.  Collins. 

1928. 

Patrick  F.  Lyndon. 

1904. 

Paul  Jones. 

1898. 

Paul  Revere. 

1919. 

Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw. 
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1920.  Pauline  Agassi z  Shaw  Addition. 

1910.  Peter  Faneuil. 

1914.  Philip  H.  Sheridan. 

1900.  Phillips  Brooks. 
1896.  Phineas  Bates. 
1850.  Pierpont. 

1891.  Plummer. 

1904.  Plummer  Addition. 
1908.  Plummer  Addition. 
1876.  Polk  Street, 

1855.  Pormort, 

1857.  Prescott, 

1896.  Prescott  Annex. 

1875.  Prince. 
1922.  Public  Latin. 
1847.  Quincy. 

1907.  Quincy  Addition. 

1915.  Quincy  E.  Dickerman. 
1882.  Quincy  Street. 

1924.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 
1927.  Randall  G.  Morris. 
1869.  Rice. 

1876.  Richard  C.  Humphreys. 

1892.  Richard  Olney. 
1919.  Robert  Gould  Shaw. 

1927.  Robert  Gould  Shaw  Addition. 

1875.  Robert  Swan. 

1895.  Robert  Swan  Addition. 

1925.  Robert  Treat  Paine. 

1918.  Rochambeau. 

1896.  Roger  Clap. 

1901.  Roger  Wolcott. 
1910.  Samuel  Adams. 

1913.  Samuel  Adams  Addition. 

1800.  Samuel  Dexter. 

1872.  Samuel  Dexter  (Remodeled). 

1874.  Samuel  G.  Howe. 

1905.  Samuel  W.  Mason. 

1917.  Samuel  W.  Mason  Addition. 

1919.  Sarah  Greenwood. 

1906.  Sarah  J.  Baker. 
1884.  Savin  Hill. 
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1Q02 

X  SUA/. 

Savin  Hill  Addition 

1923 

SpTinnl      A  rlTniTii^tr^  tinn     "RnilHinD*     fli^  IRp^pon 

kjL,  llvJv'l        XjlVXXXXXXXXq  LX  Cx  UXv/XX         X  J  LI  J.  lvXlilw.         1  lu  XJKZCXKjvJLx 

Street") 

1824 

Sharo  fnot  in  ii?p^ 

k .  1 1  l_X  1  VJ    I 11V7  U  1  11   XXoC y  • 

1870. 

Sherwin. 

1869. 

Shurtleff. 

1840. 

Simonds. 

1870. 

Skinner 

k_/XV XXXI  xv^x  • 

1901. 

South  .Boston  Hierh 

1926. 

South  Ronton  TTicrh  Addition 

UUUtll    JJvuUvll     -XJLXeLXX     -   W_iV_t  1  L  1  V  f  11  ■ 

1926. 

Sneneer  ATpmorial  4nnev 

►  JL/t-llVvl      XTX\^11JVJ  JCll     -xlJll\  A, 

1895. 

Stenhen  AT  Weld 

kj  t       U  JlVll     a*1  t       T  T   V_/  A  VI  • 

1856. 

Stoiichton 

V.J  V\J  LXcLll  L  Wll  • 

1873. 

Tannin 

X  CX  J-»j~>CXXl. 

1 907 

TVaphprs  C^ollecrp 

1870. 

HThpodore  T  Arm  an 

1  11U  V_7  VXVy  1  V.  J-^VlXXcXXX. 

1924. 

Thpodore  Parker 

1923. 

Thpodorp  T^oospvelf 

1Q24 

nriiPoHrirp  T?nnGsPVplt  AHHitinn 

1867 

X  (J\J  1  . 

x  xiv/xxxcXo  x_v  vv  igii  l  • 

1923 

X  XXvJxxXcXo   X  X  Clill^lvj    JJLC11  • 

1906 

X  XlVJXXXcXo    V  X  ctX  vXXXvJX  • 

1873 

^hnTYiflQ  OqrfiTiP"r  AtitiPV 

X  XXVJXXXcXo    V_ J  cXi  l_X I X v3 1    XjVXXXXC^V  • 

1924. 

Thomas  Crflrdnpr  AHditiOTi 

X  llVJlJlClO    \-A  CXX  VXXXV>X  iXvlVllllUXl* 

1926. 

Thomas  J  TCennv 

X  -1 X \J 111 CX o    C  •     XXV- Jill  y  • 

X  ou  u  • 

Thomas  N  Hart 

J-  XXVyXXXctO    J- l  •    Xltl  1  L  • 

1 84  s) 

Tlinmic!  Starr  TCrnc 

X  XXUXXXclo  y  J  Lai  I    XvXXX^, . 

1923 

TVadp  Sphool  for  Oirls 

X  X  t_X vXVy   k;L!H/Ul   1  \ f  1    V  *  11  lo . 

1901 

X  UVJ  ±  . 

TrpQPott 

1910 

X  i7  XV/. 

TYp<5Pott  A  d  d  i  1 1  on 

X1C5WII  XXLXL11 1_  1VJXX. 

1 8^ 

Tvl  pr  ^irpt^i 
lyiKii  o  Licet. 

1 91  9 

1  u  1£. 

rTl'VT'ococ'  ^1  P-ranl 
UiybbCb   O.  VJIdxll. 

1  8n9 

Wait 

V  V  dl  I . 

1867 

Wa  T*TPn 
» V  all cxx. 

1904. 

Wa  shin£rton 

TT  CtOHlllt  I  Wll  • 

1925. 

Washington  Addition. 

1928. 

Washington  Addition. 

1879. 

Washington  Allston. 

1889. 

Washington  Allston  Annex. 

1902. 

Washington  Allston  Annex  Addition. 

1925. 

Washington  Irving. 

1927. 

Washington  Irving  Addition. 
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1870.  Washington  Street  (Forest  Hills). 

1895.  Weld. 

1868.  Wells. 

1914.  Wells  Annex. 

1862.  Wendell  Phillips. 

1897.  William  Bacon. 

1902.  William  Barton  Rogers. 

1920.  William  Barton  Rogers  Addition. 

1916.  William  Blackstone. 

1912.  William  Bradford. 

1895.  William  Brewster. 

1898.  William  Brewster  Annex. 
1 861 .  William  Cullen  Bryant . 
1906.  William  E.  Endicott. 
1928.  William  Ellery  Channing. 

1903.  William  E.  Russell. 
1861.  William  Eustis. 
1895.  William  H.  Kent. 
1910.  William  Lloyd  Garrison. 

1918.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  Addition. 

1923.  William  McKinley. 
1892.  William  Wirt  Warren. 
1892.  Williams. 

1885.  Winchell. 

1901.  Winship. 

1924.  Winship  Addition. 
1857.  Winthrop  Street, 
1900.  W.  L.  P.  Boardman. 
1892.  Wyman. 

1910.  Wyman  Addition. 


PART  II 


SPECIAL  STUDIES  RELATING  TO  THE 
BOSTON  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


FOREWORD 


The  following  studies,  relating  to  many  different  phases  of  the 
school  system,  have  a  definite  relationship  to  the  financial  and 
educational  aspects  thereof.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  of 
the  report  to  present  the  results  of  these  studies  and  investigations 
in  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  obtaining  a  rather  comprehensive 
view  of  the  extent  and  complexity  of  the  school  system. 

It  is  only  by  investigation,  study  and  analysis  of  all  related 
factors  that  real  progress  can  be  made  and  policies  established 
on  the  basis  of  economy  and  sound  educational  procedure. 

Each  section  in  Part  II  is  closely  related  to  a  specific  report  in 
Part  I.  An  examination  of  these  data  will  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  reviewing  many  of  the  facts  upon  which  recommenda- 
tions have  been  based.  In  many  instances  also  data  have  been 
presented  for  the  purpose  of  providing  school  officials  with  infor- 
mation which  is  not  at  present  organized  in  such  a  form  as  to  be 
easily  available  and  immediately  useful. 
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SECTION  I 

PERSONNEL  GROWTH  OF  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS* 

As  the  appended  table  shows,  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
the  number  of  assistant  superintendents,  whose  major  functions 
have  been  supervision.  In  fact,  this  Board  now  has  the  same 
number  of  members  as  it  had  fifty  years  ago.  However,  the 
number  of  directors  and  their  assistants  has  increased  greatly 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  should  be  noted  that 
these  numbers  have  been  steadily  increasing  at  a  much  higher 
rate  than  the  pupil  membership  of  the  public  schools  and  with 
added  acceleration  during  the  last  five  years.  A  part  of  this 
increase,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  general  expansion  of  the  school 
system . 

There  is  another  cause  also  worthy  of  comment.  Once  a 
department  is  organized  as  a  part  of  the  school  system  it  tends 
to  expand  in  personnel  and  budget  allotment.  With  its  growth 
in  personnel  and  in  the  size  of  its  budget,  it  is  given  even  greater 
independence  and  authority  when  its  budget  allotment  is  fixed 
by  legislative  act. 

In  so  far  as  the  work  is  concerned,  it  is  important  that  the 
director  consider  his  department  vital  to  the  welfare  of  school 
children.  However,  a  department  should  not  invade  the  domain 
of  other  equally  essential  parts  of  the  school  curriculum. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  many  of  the  special  departments 
deal  with  subjects  which,  in  terms  of  time  allotment  and  diploma 
credit,  are  considered  minor  as  compared  with  such  major  parts 
of  the  curriculum  as  English,  geography,  mathematics,  etc. 

The  question  of  division  of  authority  is  an  important  one. 
If  there  are  an  unduly  large  number  of  departments  functioning 
directly  in  the  city  schools  there  is  likelihood  that  directors  and 
their  assistants,  working  as  they  do  in  all  schools,  will  regard 
their  work  as  more  significant  than  that  of  the  individual  school. 
Such  a  policy,  if  carried  too  far,  detracts  from  the  administrative 
unity  which  should  prevail  in  a  good  organization  and  at  the 
same  time  tends  to  minimize  the  value  of  the  individual  prin- 
cipal as  a  supervisor  in  his  own  school. 


*  See  Part  I,  page  116. 
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The  Survey  Committee  repeats  here  the  principle  expressed 
in  another  part  of  the  report :  namely,  the  problem  for  the  school 
authorities  is  to  guard  against  undue  expansion,  to  the  end  that 
special  departments  shall  be  kept  in  due  proportion  to  other 
parts  of  the  school  system. 


Year 
190  3 

1907 
1900 
I9IO 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1917 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1926 


CHART  6 

PERSONNEL  GROWTH  of   DEPARTMENTS,  I903-I92S. 

All  Directors  and  Supervisors,  Boston  Public  Schools. 
(Survey  Committee,    Boston    Public    Schools,  !929 ) 
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SECTION  II 

APPROPRIATIONS   OF   THE   SCHOOL   COMMITTEE  * 
City  Valuation  for  Tax  Purposes 

The  appropriations  for  school  purposes  in  the  City  of  Boston 
are  based  upon  the  average  valuation  of  the  city  for  the  previous 
three  years;  i.  e.,  appropriations  for  the  financial  year,  1928, 
depend  upon  the  average  valuation  for  the  three  years,  1925, 
1926,  1927.  These  average  valuations  for  the  previous  three 
years  are  used  in  the  table  of  Valuation  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

In  all  cities  of  this  country,  the  chief  source  of  revenue  from 
which  all  public  payments  are  met  is  the  tax  levy  based  largely 
upon  real  property,  and  to  a  far  smaller  extent  upon  personal 
property.  With  the  introduction  of  the  State  Income  Tax, 
personal  property  has  largely  disappeared  as  a  basis  for  local 
taxation;  part  of  the  State  Income  Tax  from  personal  property 
is  returned  to  the  City  Treasury. 

The  tax  levy  is  closely  related  to  the  evaluation  of  the  property 
within  the  city  by  the  Board  of  Assessors.  This  board  annually 
compiles  a  total  valuation  for  the  city.  The  school  budget  is 
based  upon  an  average  of  the  last  three  annual  valuations  com- 
piled by  this  board.  This  table  of  average  valuations  is  an 
important  item  to  the  School  Committee  and  to  any  other  city 
department  whose  budget  is  directly  dependent  upon  tax  income. 

This  average  valuation  (shown  in  Chart  7)  has  steadily  in- 
creased except  in  those  years  which  immediately  followed  the 
introduction  of  the  State  Income  Tax  which  removed  personal 
property  from  local  assessment.  This  exemption  adversely 
affected  the  average  valuation  for  the  years  1918,  1919,  1920, 
1921,  1922.  Since  then  the  growth  has  been  continued  at  a 
somewhat  increased  rate  faster  than  the  growth  of  school  mem- 
bership and  much  faster  than  the  growth  of  Boston's  population. 
As  a  consequence  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  amounts  assigned  to  the  School  Committee. 

22-year  increase  in  population  (1905-1927)   33 .2% 

22-year  increase  in  valuation  (1906-1928)   53.1% 

22-year  increase  in  public  school  pupil  membership  (1905-1927)      .  40.3% 

*  See  Part  I,  pages  114-122,  General  Statement  Relating  to  Increased 
School  Expenditures  During  the  Period  1916-1928. 
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Most  of  the  school  budget  (all  of  it  under  the  School  Com- 
mittee) is  fixed  by  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  at  a  definite  sum  on  each  thousand  dollars  of 


the  valuation  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Per  Cent 

Financial  Year  1928.  of  Total. 

For  General  School  Purposes   $6  94  84.0% 

For  Repairs  and  Alterations   91  11.0% 

For  Physical  Education   15  1.8% 

For  School  Physicians  and  Nurses   11  1.3% 

For  Extended  Use  of  Schools   04  .5% 

For  Pensions   05  .6% 

For  Americanization   03  .4% 

For  Vocational  Guidance   03  .4% 


$8  26  100.0% 

Digest  of  Acts  of  the  Legislature  Showing  Appropriating 
and  Expending  Power  for  Lands,  Plans  and  Con= 
struction  of  School  Buildings  from  1919-20  to  1928  1 


Acts  of  the 
Legislature. 

Tax  Limits 
Per  $1,000. 

Appropriation 
Limits. 

How  Raised  by  Taxation 
and  Years  Involved.* 

Chapter  206  of 
Special  Acts 
1919. 

the 

$0 

65 

$0  65  

In  full  or  as  required  for  year 
ending  on  January  31,  1920. 

of 

Chapter  524  of 
Acts  of  1920. 

the 

$1 

63 

$1  63  

In  full  or  as  required  for  years 
ending  on  January  31,  1922, 
and  January  31,  1923,  respec- 
tively. 

Chapter  488  of 
Acts  of  1923. 

the 

$2 

33 

Not  to  exceed 
$3,500,000  for  years 
ending  on  January 
31,  1924,  and  on 
January  31,  1925, 
respectively. 

As  required  based  on  estimated 
expenditures  for  each  year 
beginning  with  the  year  end- 
ing on  January  31,  1924. 

Chapter  327  of 
Acts  of  1925. 

the 

$1 

77 

Not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  year 
ending  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1925. 

One-half  of  $3,000,000  to  be 
raised  in  1925  and  the  remain- 
ing one-half  as  required. 

Chapter  314  of 
Acts  of  1926. 

the 

$2  25 
and 
$1  68 

Not  to  exceed 
$4,000,000  for  year 
ending  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1926  — 
$3,000,000  for  year 
ending  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1927  — 
$3,000,000  for  year 
ending  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1928. 

Not  less  than  $1,000,000  and  not 
more  than  $1,500,000  for  year 
ending  on  December  31,  1926 
—  not  less  than  $3,500,000  and 
not  more  than  $4,000,000  for 
year  ending  on  December  31, 
1927  —  not  less  than  $3,000,000 
and  not  more  than  $3,500,000 
for  year  ending  on  December 
31,  1928,  and  in  year  ending 
on  December  31,  1929,  the 
balance  of  the  sums  not 
already  raised  by  taxation. 

*  Prior  to  1925  the  financial  year  period  covered  from  February  first  of  one  year  to  January 
thirty-first  of  the  following  year.  (For  details  see  Business  Manager's  Report  for  the  year 
1925.) 

N.  B. —  Under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  314  of  the  Acts  of  1926  for  the  years  succeeding 
1928  there  is  but  $0.68  per  $1,000  of  the  valuation  on  which  appropriations  are  based,  available 
for  lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school  buildings.  Under  existing  conditions  $0.68  per 
$1,000  provides  approximately  $1,279,000.  This  sum  will  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  cost 
of  future  building  programs. 

1  From  School  Document  No.  1,  1928  —  Annual  Report  of  Business 
Manager,  1927. 
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Year 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1909 
19  I  O 
191  I 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1916 
191  9 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


200 


4.0O 


600 


CHART  7. 

GROWTH  of   VALUATION  of  the  CITY  of  BOSTON 

Used  a*  the  Basis  for  the  Assessment    of  Ta^es 
(Survey   Committee,  Boston   Public  Schools,  I9£©) 

Millions  of  Dollars 

GOO  I00O         I20O  UOO 

1  j  |  I  1229 

— p  1  j  11253 

•f— llP7fi 

 ZJ  1324 


P55 
404 
1 1440 
□  147  7 
ZU  151 


□  1490 
=315 


I!  38 
31568 

1542 
519 


26 
]I557 
— n  1607 
— I — ~ 1 1651 


3I7<!0 


761 
!  1641 


[Table  with  Chart  7J 
Valuation  of  the  City  of  Boston,  used  as  the  Basis  of  Assess- 
ment  for  Schools  and  other  Municipal  Purposes 


Year. 


Valuation  in 
$1,000  Units. 


1900 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


560,892 
595,380 


670,585 


745,439 


748,060 


779,620 
793,146  (estimated) 


1,229,429 
1,252,810 
1,277,830 
1,300,864 
1,323,893 
1,355,417 
1,403,848 
1,440,255 
1,477,087 
1,510,759 
1,538,021 
1,568,290 
1,541,598 
1,518,939 
1,490,343 
1,526,366 
1,557,388 
1,606,576 
1,651,200 
1,720,251 
1,780,945 
1,841,058 
1,882,010 
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Table  of  Money  Available  for  Boston  Public  Schools 


1914=1928    (To  the  nearest  dollar) 


Year. 

All  Main- 

iciiaiivc 

Except 

I\t|_'aii  o 

and 
Altera- 
tions. 

Repairs 

and 
Altera- 
tions. 

New 
Schools. 

Grand 
Total. 

1914  

$5,383,019 

$516,981 

$443,126 

$6,343,126 

1915  

5,571,450 

528,765 

453,228 

6,553,443 

1916  

5,650,693 

538,307 

461,406 

6,650,406 

1917  

5,873,098 

548,902 

940,974 

7,362,974 

1918 

6,323,441 

539,559 

924,959 

7,787,959 

1919  

6,932,295 

531,629 

987,310 

8,451,234 

8,845,436 

1,013,433 

2,667,714 

12,526,583 

1921  

10,498,362 

1,282,147 

2,487,977 

14,268,486 

1922  

10,741,232 

1,308,206 

2,538,543 

14,587,981 

1923  

11,310,727 

1,461,984 

3,500,000 

16,272,711 

1924  

11,891,546 

1,502,592 

3,500,000 

16,894,138 

1925  

12,290,393 

1,565,428 

3,000,000 

16,855,821 

1926    

14,005,274 

1,620,660 

4,000,000 

19,625,934 

1927  

14,662,793 

1,675,362 

3,000,000 

19,338,155 

1928  

15,094,762 

1,712,629 

3,000,000 

19,807,391 

Increase  1914-1928  

180% 

231% 

577% 

212% 

A  Study  of  Expenditures  by  the  School  Committee  and 
the  Schoolhouse  Commission,  1916=1927 

The  Schoolhouse  Commission  in  the  City  of  Boston  is  the 
body  that  builds  the  schoolhouses  and  keeps  them  in  repair; 
the  School  Committee  is  the  body  that  controls  the  conduct  of 
the  schools  and  related  activities  of  the  city's  public  education. 
Chart  9  pictures  graphically  in  a  different  manner  than  does 
Chart  2  the  tendency  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  to  spend 
an  increasing  portion  of  the  city's  money  devoted  to  schools. 

The  part  of  the  school  money  used  for  the  construction  of  new 
buildings  and  the  repair  of  old  ones  has  increased  from  13.6  per 
cent  in  1916  to  20.3  per  cent  in  1921,  and  to  31.8  per  cent  in  1926. 
Then  comes  a  drop  to  27.5  in  1927  and  to  25.6  per  cent  in  1928, 
still  over  double  the  figure  of  1916.  In  spite  of  the  expansion  of 
school  curricula  and  facilities,  of  the  steadily  decreasing  size  of 
classes,  and  of  the  increase  in  salaries,  the  payments  for  new  build- 
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ings  and  repair  of  old  ones  have  grown  more  rapidly  than  the 
costs  directly  concerned  with  instruction. 

In  Chart  8  the  money  expended  for  public  education  in  the 
city  of  Boston  is  separated  on  another  basis  —  the  material  side 
and  the  human  side.  On  the  material  side,  labelled  in  the  chart 
"Physical,"  are  the  buildings  and  grounds,  their  repair  and  condi- 
tioning, fuel,  light,  textbooks,  supplies,  all  the  things  that  form 
a  background  for  the  pupil;  on  the  human  side,  labelled  in 
the  chart  "Personnel,"  are  the  men  and  women  who  compose  the 
Boston  School  System  —  officers,  teachers,  custodians,  physi- 
cians, nurses,  and  all  others  receiving  salary  payments  authorized 
by  the  School  Committee. 

The  bars  at  the  top  of  the  chart  show  this  division  for  indi- 
vidual j^ears,  exhibiting  a  marked  difference  between  the  group 
1916  to  1919  and  the  group  1924  to  1927.  On  the  lower  part  of 
the  chart  are  circle  graphs  which  combine  these  four-year  periods 
into  unit  results.  The  1916-1919  "physical"  expenditures  of 
25  per  cent  of  the  total  had  grown  in  1924-1927  to  37.3  per 
cent  of  the  total,  an  increase  of  practically  one-half  in  the  portion 
allotted  to  plant,  repairs,  etc. 

The  Survey  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  rapid  increase 
in  the  cost  of  new  construction  and  in  the  cost  of  repair  and 
alteration  of  existing  buildings  cannot  in  major  part  be  attributed 
to  the  increase  in  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 

Much  of  the  increase  is  due  to  lack  of  a  forward-looking  policy 
for  new  construction,  lack  of  good  business  procedure  and  econom- 
ical planning,  carelessness  in  the  supervision  of  new  construction, 
and  extravagance  in  the  selection  of  materials  as  prescribed  by 
the  specifications. 

The  Survey  Committee  is  convinced,  from  its  analysis  of  costs 
in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  that  material  savings  can  be  made  on 
each  new  building  erected  without  any  sacrifice  at  all  of  usefulness 
or  beauty.  The  present  system  of  divided  responsibility  encour- 
ages waste  and  extravagance. 
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CHART  & 

TAE.ND  OF  PHYSICAL  vs.  PERSONNEL  EXPENDITURES 
IN  THE  BOSTON  SCHOOLS 

(Swrvay  Committee,   Boaton  Public  School*  ,  I9£9  ) 
1916—  '79.0%  I  ^—  63.6%  1 

:  7Q.6%  I  B^^B— .'  5  9.9%  | 

73.o/'c        1    is^sMBBBBEZ     6i.8%  i 

9  9  MM"  7  7. 5  %  1      192  7  6  5.5  'A  I 

B  PHYSICAL  ,   comprising  Fuel,  Lio,ht,  Supplies,  Eau.pment,  Repairs  and  Renovator.,  New  Schools 

I  PERSONNEL    compnsinq  Salaries  forTecichers,  Officers,  CusTod.ons,  Physical  Ed  ,  Pensions,  Extended  use  of 
1   .Vhenls 


1916-1919  I924--I927 


Chart    8   compares   the   four  year  period  I9I6~I9I9  with  the 
four  year  period    I924-I927   both  b>y    inaivtduol    years   c»ncl  the 
four  year  total  

[Table  with  Chart  8] 
School  Money  Expended  for  Physical  and  Personnel  Items 
of  the  Boston  School  System 
(Expressed  in  $1,000  Units  with  Percentage  for  Each) 


Physical  Expense. 

Personnel  Expense. 

Total 

Year. 

In  $1,000 

Per  Cent 

In  $1,000 

Per  Cent 

Expense 
in  $1,000 
Units. 

Units. 

of  Total. 

Units. 

of  Total. 

1916  

1,365 

21.0 

5,121 

79.0 

6,486 

1917  

2,174 

29.4 

5,228 

70.6 

7,402 

1918  

1,995 

27.0 

5,400 

73.0 

7,395 

1919  

1,789 

22.5 

6,168 

77.5 

7,957 

1916=1919  

7,323 

25.0 

21,917 

75.0 

29,240 

1924  

5,956 

36.4 

10,394 

63.6 

16,350 

1925  

6,859 

40.1 

10,228 

59.9 

17,087 

1926  

7,560 

38.2 

12,215 

61.8 

19,775 

1927  

6,754 

34.5 

12,828 

65.5 

19,582 

1924=1927  

27,129 

37.3 

45,665 

62.7 

72,794 

Data  for  tables  obtained  from  Summary  of  Expenditures,  1916-1927, 
submitted  by  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Boston  School  Committee. 
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1916 


1921 


1926 


1927 


CHART  9 
DIVISION  OF  MONEY  SPENT 
ON  BOSTON  5CH00L5 

Hcc~^  iS ION 

1  13 

II  Mlfll'l  U  '  ri'"ri  ■    COMMIT  ILL  KB 

H  SCHOOL  HOUSt 
■  COMMISSION 
2Q  J 

SCt-tOOL.  MOOSt 
COMMI  S5ICIM 
316  % 

1       SCHOOU  HOUSt 

COMMISSION 
1              27.  5  % 

Chart   9  shows  the  percentages  of  the  total 
expenses  controlled  by  the  School  Committee  ond  by  the 
Schoolhouse    Commission   for  the  years  1916,  1921 , 1926  and  1927 

[Table  with  Chart  9] 

School   Money   Expended   Through   School  Committee 
and  Schoolhouse  Commission,  1916,  1921,  1926,  1927 

(Expressed  in  Units  of  $1,000  with  Percentage  for  Each) 


Year. 

School  Committee. 

Schoolhouse 
Commission. 

Total 
Expended 
in  $1,000 

Units. 

Expended 
in  $1,000 
Units. 

Per  Cent 
of  Total. 

Expended 
in  $1,000 
Units. 

Per  Cent 
of  Total. 

1916  

5,602 

86.4 

884 

13.6 

6,486 

1921  

10,214 

79.7 

2,605 

20.3 

12,819 

1926  

13,496 

68.2 

6,279 

31.8 

19,775 

1927  

14,204 

72.5 

5,378 

27.5 

19,582 

Data  for  tables  obtained  from  Summary  of  Expenditures,  1916-1927, 
submitted  by  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Boston  School  Committee. 
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Summary  of  Expenditures  for  Maintenance  and  for  Lands,  Plans  and  Construction  Beginning  With  the  Year  1916=17! 


Items. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  supervisors  of  attendance,  clerks,  stenographers, 

$4,334,492  97 

149,845  16 
346,485  35 
204,919  26 
276,426  79 
8,203  13 

83,413  54 
61,037  16 
96,029  97 
30,084  91 

$4,418,639  17 

150,527  11 
351,941  29 
303,380  54 
358,523  82 

$4,567,760  79 

157,393  00 
372,644  60 
460,447  45 
345,959  11 
7,439  10 

91,346  05 
67,824  24 
110,782  38 
24,723  90 

$5,177,760  84 

176,270  93 
433,221  51 
317,171  47 
408,436  14 
6,745  03 

115,410  27 
85,720  51 

116,392  59 
39,133  67 

518,194  62 

$6,643,665  03 

206,556  85 
545,273  11 
564,168  36 
488,881  68 
7,799  63 

148,569  60 
113,643  82 
127,567  79 
29,800  21 

1,011,551  51 

Physical  Education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the  supervising  staff  and  others, 

8,001  02 

92,186  18 
63,830  26 
104,347  95 
32,888  99 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire  hazard,  and  new  furniture  and 

443,556  91 

471,322  83 

572,801  00 

86,034,495  15 
439,996  94 

$6,355,589  16 
1,040,930  29 

$6,779,121  62 
616,484  11 

$7,394,457  58 
545,015  32 

$9,887,477  59 
1,210,824  98 

$6,474,492  09 

$7,396,519  45 

$7,395,605  73 

$7,939,472  90 

$11,098,302  57 

N.  B. —  P  rior  to  the  year  1925  the  period  of  the  financial  year  covered  twelve  monthB,  from  February  first  of  one  year  to  January  thirty-first  of  the  following  year. 
By  City  Charter  amendment  the  financial  year  period  was  changed  to  the  calendar  year  period  (January  first  to  December  thirty-first).  This  change  was  effected  in 
1925  with  the  consequence  that  the  expenditures  for  that  year  (1925)  covered  an  eleven-month  period  instead  of  the  usual  twelve-month  period.  The  period  covered 
in  order  to  effect  the  change  was  from  February  first  to  December  thirty-first,  1925.  Beginning  with  the  year  1926,  and  for  each  year  thereafter,  expenditures  will  again 
cover  a  twelve-month  period,  taking  in  the  oalendar  year  liabilities  from  January  first  to  December  thirty-first. 

'From  School  Document  No.  1,  1929  — 
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1-22. 

1922-23. 

192J-24. 

1924-25. 

1925.* 

Increase  1928 
Over  1916-17. 

Per  Cent  of 
Increase,  1928 
Over  1916-17. 

$7,763,333  68 

$8,297,755  32 

$8,393,835  85 

$8,843,667  91 

$8,710,424  31 

$10,422,971  10 

$10,904,956  41 

$11,252,524  10 

$6,918,031  13 

160% 

226,046  12 
561,263  48 
492,867  29 
651,605  12 
7,256  72 

234,167  98 
583,896  70 
382,789  94 
640,606  31 
6,847  33 

242,894  26 
607,311  52 
535,399  89 
661,819  03 
6,802  37 

258,762  85 
655,170  38 
422,322  73 
845,747  13 
5,935  80 

262,733  34 
654,419  33 
376,659  90 
744,649  06 
5,441  15 

318,163  12 
763,178  05 
415,192  69 
865,377  69 
5,107  95 

346,719  83 
809,027  05 
445,754  27 

4,642  24 

365,007  45 
841,944  33 
455,622  81 
987,685  06 
3,993  50 

215,162  29 
495,458  98 
250,703  55 
711,258  27 
**  4,209  63 

144% 
143% 
122% 
257% 
**51% 

167,993  40 
132,158  23 
134,783  68 
59,309  92 

175,080  69 
140,049  32 
143,035  79 
52,536  95 

176,014  19 

136,587  54 
145,165  60 
54,012  30 

184,965  84 
154,814  62 
145,657  02 
59,796  51 

193,044  28 
146,176  48 
127,956  15 
55,079  70 

261,115  49 
168,515  2S 
131,698  12 
71,911  91 

284,507  53 
189,299  04 
133,015  82 
82,130  63 

291,189  09 
202,970  53 
131,529  49 
83,895  37 

207,775  55 
141,933  37 
35,499  52 
53,810  46 

249% 
232% 
37% 
179% 

953,712  71 

1,099,999  84 

1,461,983  61 

1,468,809  68 

1,420,455  35 

1,623,411  55 

1,675,124  10 

1,609,475  04 

1,165,918  13 

263% 

$11,150,330  35 
1,651,322  69 

$11,756,766  17 
2,329,904  76 

$12,421,826  16 

$13,045,650  47 
3,219,365  21 

$12,697,039  05* 
4,317,824  77* 

$15,046,642  95 
4,655,749  21 

$15,805,191  52 
3,703,039  41 

$16,225,836  77 
3,408,407  55 

$10,191,341  62 
2,968,410  61 

169% 
675% 

$12,80 

,653  04 

$14,0S6,670  93 

$15,641,109  94 

$16,265,015  68 

$17,014,863  82* 

$19,702,392  16 

$19,508,230  93 

$19,634,244  32 

$13,159,752  23 

*  Eleven  months  of  expenditures  for  1925  which  accounts  for  the  decrease  over  the  year  immediately  preceding,  brought  about  by  City  Charter  amendment 
changing  the  financial  year  period.    See  note  for  details. 

f  Expenditures  for  this  item  are  made  by  the  Sohoolhouse  Commission,  a  department  under  control  of  the  Mayor. 
**  Decrease. 

***  Pensions  to  employees  retired  before  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  Retirement  System  or  who  did  not  become  members  of  such  system. 

Report  of  Business  Manager,  1928. 
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Proportion  of  Total  Government  Cost  Payments  Devoted  to 
School  Purposes  in  Boston  and  in  Twenty=one  Other 
Cities 

Public  school  education  is  a  municipal  activity  carried  on  by 
all  our  American  cities;  while  conditions  will  not  be  the  same 
for  any  two  of  them,  certain  standards  will  gradually  develop 
in  a  diversity  of  situations  and  each  individual  city  can  learn 
something  from  the  experience  of  others  meeting  similar  problems. 
It  is  natural  for  cities  of  approximately  equal  population  to 
expect  somewhat  similar  situations  to  arise,  and  for  one  of  them 
to  find  that  the  practice  of  her  neighbors  is  at  least  suggestive 
for  herself. 

What  Boston  spends  for  schools  should  not  be  at  great  variance 
with  other  American  cities  of  her  own  class,  and  any  wide  variation 
should  call  for  investigation  and  explanation.  Chart  10  shows 
the  per  cent  of  total  government  cost  payments  devoted  to  schools 
in  Boston  and  twenty -one  other  cities  more  or  less  comparable  in 
the  year  1913.  Boston  put  18.1  cents  out  of  each  dollar  spent 
from  her  municipal  treasury  into  public  education,  and  finds 
herself  17th  out  of  the  22  cities  on  the  list,  well  below  Cleveland 
and  St.  Louis,  cities  with  which  Boston  is  often  compared. 
Cincinnati  places  15th,  two  positions  ahead  of  Boston. 

The  era  of  the  Great  War  and  the  decade  since  have  brought 
great  changes  to  the  American  cities,  and  in  none  of  these  has 
the  change  been  more  pronounced  than  in  the  matter  of  public 
education.  Chart  11  shows  the  municipal  payment  for  schools 
just  13  years  later,  in  1926,  for  the  same  22  cities  that  are  used  in 
Chart  10.  A  great  sweep  forward  has  taken  place  in  the  relative 
importance  of  public  education;  from  1913  to  1926  the  maximum 
per  cent  for  schools  in  these  22  cities  has  moved  from  31.3  to 
48.1,  the  median  from  19.4  to  32.5,  and  the  minimum  from  9.2  to 
26.1;  and  it  is  further  noteworthy  that  the  minimum  figure  for 
1926  is  above  the  fourth  place  figure  for  1913.  And  what  do  we 
find  for  Boston?  Wrhile  her  municipal  expenditure  for  education 
has  increased  from  18.1  per  cent  of  her  budget  to  30.4  per  cent 
her  relative  position  among  these  22  cities  has  dropped  from  17th 
place  to  18th,  while  St.  Louis  moves  from  9th  to  10th;  but 
Cleveland  has  gained  from  6th  to  4th,  and  Cincinnati  has  leaped 
from  15th  to  5th. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  charts,  Boston  holds  a  conservative 
position  among  her  sister  cities  in  the  matter  of  supporting 
public  education.    However,  in  comparing  the  cost  of  education 
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in  Boston  with  that  of  other  cities,  the  Survey  Committee  con- 
siders that  the  vital  question  is,  "What  is  the  real  value  of  the 
education  now  being  given  in  the  Boston  Schools?" 


CHART  10. 

Proportion  of  Total  Government  Cost  Payments 
Devoted  to  School  Purposes   in  Boston  and  tn 
21  other  cities 
U.S.Bureau  of  the  Census,  1915 

(5urvey    Committee,    Boston   Public   Schools  I92&J 

100  P*rCent 
31.3 
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School  Purposes. 
All    other  Purposes 
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CHART  II. 

Proportion  of  Governmental  Cost  Payments 
Devoted  to  School  Purposes  in  Boston  and  in 
21  other  cities 
,    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,l926. 

(Survey  Committee,  Boston  Public  Schools,  1929) 

10     20     30     40     50     60     70     60     90  jooP 

Portland.  Or. 


School  Purposes 
AH  other  Purposes 


Cent 


48  I 
A3. 6 
40.4 
39.5 
360 
38.0 
37.1 
337 
33.6 
32.fi 
32.fi 
321 
31.9 
31.2 
311 
306 
30.7 
30.4 
29.2 
28.9 
28.6 
26.1 


Note. —  'there  are  items  upon  which  exact  and  uniform  data  are  not 
available,  but  the  chart  indicates,  in  general,  the  relative  amount  of  money 
spent  for  education  in  Boston  as  compared  with  other  cities  in  the  country. 


Current  Expense  Per  Student 

Two  general  methods  of  comparing  cities  in  forming  an  estimate 
of  their  educational  budget  are  in  common  use: 

1 .  The  per  cent  of  their  total  municipal  expenses  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  public  education. 

2.  The    current  expense  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance. 
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The  first  of  these  bases  of  comparison  was  employed  in  Charts 
10  and  11;  the  second  is  employed  in  Chart  12,  for  the  school 
year  1925-1926. 

Chart  12  shows  the  relative  position  of  35  cities  of  over  100,000 
population  in  the  current  expense  per  student  in  average  daily 
attendance.  Boston's  position  is  15th  in  this  list  of  35  cities,  just 
above  the  median  of  the  group. 


CHART  12 

Current    Expenses   per   Student,  1925  - 1926  .o 
Average    Daily  Attendance  in  35  Cities  over   IOO.OOO  Population 

[Figures   from  the  U  5  Bureau  of  the  Census] 
(Survey  Committee  ,  Boston   Public   School  s,  1929) 

Clt'e5     $°  20  +°  60  60  '°C  120  140 

Yorksrj 

Buffalo 

Los  Angeles 


Springfield 
Grand  Rapid: 
Pittsburgh 
Washington  i. 
Newark  I 
Peterson  L 
Des  Moinss  L 
Albany  [ 
Trenton  j. 
Oakland 
Denver 
BOSTON 
Dayton  L 
St.  Louis  I 
Omaha 
Chicago 
Camden 
Port  land.  Or 
Minneapolis 
Spohane 
Seattle 
Philadelphia 
New  Bedford 
St.  Paul 
Cam  b  r  i  dq  e 
Readi  ncj 
VVilm  i  ntjton 
Br.dq«port 
Fort  Worth 
New  Orleans 
Norfolk 
Birmingham 


145.55 
139.38 
129.96 
126.97 
134  98 
122  49 
120  87 
I  I  729 
114  91 
I  I  4  66 
112  13 
III  13 
IC-6  79 
10540 
105  35 
104  89 
102  63 
102  54 
102  07 
lOl  64 
95  96 
95.76 
95  74 
84  52 
94  38 
93  67 
92  31 
87  75 
65  53 
63  53 
62  71 
72.93 
7160 
64.02 
57  83 


Boston  School  Costs,  1916=1927 

The  preparation  of  any  budget  plan  requires  at  least  three  sets 
of  data  on  which  to  base  recommendations: 

a.  A  record  of  actual  money  expended  covering  a  term  of 
years. 

b.  An  appraisal  of  the  value  received  from  these  appro- 
priations. 

c.  As  exact  an  estimate  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  of  the 
essential  needs  of  the  present  and  immediate  future. 

The  duty  of  a  Survey  Committee  involves  recommendations 
based  on  three  similar  sets  of  data,  seen  on  a  broader,  more  com- 
prehensive scale  than  the  merely  financial  outlook  of  a  budget 
commissioner. 
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Charts  13,  14  and  15  are  designed  to  meet  the  first  of  these  con- 
ditions by  presenting  the  expenditures  for  Boston  schools  over  a 
twelve-year  period,  1916  to  1927,  for  three  degrees  of  inclusiveness ; 

a.  The  entire  school  expense. 

b.  Current  expense  excluding  new  construction. 

c.  All  salaries  paid  by  the  School  Committee, 
and  with  two  bases  of  comparison: 

a.  The  actual  number  of  dollars  paid,  and 

b.  The  value  of  those  dollars  in  terms  of  a  pre-war 
standard  of  purchasing  power. 

The  individual  citizen  has  realized  that  the  cost  of  living  in  his 
own  household  has  moved  up  markedly  since  1913,  but  the  same 
citizen  has  bewailed  the  swift  advance  in  municipal  expense 
without  making  due  allowance  for  the  same  influences  that 
were  affecting  his  home.  Added  to  the  decrease  in  dollar  value 
are  the  generally  enhanced  standards  throughout  American  life; 
the  schools  have  shared  in  this  general  advance.  School  expenses 
have  thus  been  forced  upward  by  three  distinct  influences: 

a.  The  decreased  value  of  the  purchasing  unit. 

b.  The  general  urge  toward  a  higher  standard,  and 

c.  The  increased  total  of  boys  and  girls  passing  through 
our  schools. 

In  Chart  13  the  solid  line  follows  a  path  showing  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  schools  has  moved  from  under  six  and  one-half 
millions  of  dollars  in  1916  to  over  nineteen  and  one-half  millions 
in  1927,  that  this  growth  has  been  comparatively  steady  in  its 
swiftly  upward  trend,  except  for  1918,  1919  and  1927.  In  1918 
and  1919  the  lessened  growth  was  due  to  the  direct  effects  of  the 
Great  War,  and  in  1927  the  drop  was  due  to  a  smaller  amount 
put  into  new  school  buildings.  The  broken  line  pictures  this 
same  expense  in  terms  of  the  value  of  the  pre-war  dollar,  and  tells 
a  very  different  story  than  the  actual  payments  made;  the  pay- 
ment gains  of  1917,  1918  and  1919  are  transformed  into  actual 
decreases  of  values  purchased,  and  the  sharper  gains  in  the  pay- 
ments of  1920  to  1926  are  much  lessened  in  the  purchased  values 
of  those  same  years.  The  six  and  one-half  millions  paid  in  1916 
have  a  five  and  one-half  millions  value,  while  the  over  nineteen 
and  one-half  millions  paid  in  1927  have  only  eleven  and  one- 
quarter  millions  value. 
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Chart  14  presents  a  corresponding  story  with  the  omission  of 
the  payments  made  for  new  schools,  and  could  quite  accurately 
be  labelled  " Current  Expense."  The  solid  line  (covering  pay- 
ments made)  shows  a  much  more  regular  progress  from  six  millions 
in  1916  to  nearly  sixteen  millions  in  1927  than  was  shown  in  Chart 
13.  Current  expense  appears  to  have  a  uniformity  that  was 
missing  when  new  schools  were  included.  The  broken  line  shows 
pre-war  values  of  these  payments  from  5.1  millions  in  1916  to 
9.2  millions  in  1927.  The  drop  to  less  than  four  millions  for  1918 
and  for  1919  shows  that  school  support  was  lowered  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  war  conditions. 

Chart  15  presents  the  story  for  salaries  alone,  the  largest 
single  item  in  the  budget  of  the  School  Committee.  Payments 
increased  from  4.8  millions  in  1916  to  12  millions  in  1927;  this 
does  not  mean  that  salaries  were  more  than  doubled,  as  the  teach- 
ing force  grew  from  3,300  in  1916  to  4,260  in  1927.  Each  individual 
teacher  was  subject  to  the  increased  cost  of  living,  so  that  value 
of  salaries  of  four  millions  in  1916  decreasing  to  less  than  three 
millions  in  1918  and  recovering  only  to  3.5  millions  in  1920  are 
figures  that  speak  for  themselves.  The  4  millions  value  of  salaries 
in  1916  increased  to  nearly  7  millions  in  1927  distributed  among  a 
30  per  cent  larger  force  than  in  the  earlier  year.  A  comparison 
of  the  three  charts  shows  clearly  that  salaries  were  increased  at  a 
lower  rate  than  other  elements  of  current  expense  and  considerably 
lower  than  for  total  school  expense. 

In  all  three  charts  (13,  14  and  15)  irregularity  is  introduced  at 
the  year  1925;  the  ending  of  the  City  of  Boston  financial  year 
was  changed  from  February  1  to  January  1  so  that  the  year  1925 
covers  payments  for  eleven  months  instead  of  twelve. 
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CHART  13. 


BOSTON  SCHOOL  COST5,  1933-1927 
Including   Expense  for  New  Schools 

(Survey    Committee    Boston   Public   Schools,  192^6) 


19)6     1917     1916    1919    1920   1921    1922   1923   1924    1925    1926  1927 

  tn    oc tv<al  dollars 

  In    purchase     vfllue    of   1913  dollars 
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CHART  14. 
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>STON  SCHOOL  COSTS,  1916-1927 
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CHART  15. 
B05TON  SCHOOL  COSTS,  1916-1927 
All  Salaries  ( I  nstruction  ,  Of  f  i  cers ,  Custod  ians.) 

(Surv«y  Committee,  Boston  Public  Schools,  1929.) 
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There  is  an  orderlj'  growth  in  all  the  main  items  except  "new  schools";  in 
"new  schools"  the  construction  units  are  completed  so  irregularly  that  there 
are  striking  differences  from  year  to  year,  and-  percentage  growth  from  the 
previous  year  would  have  no  meaning. 

In  the  tables,  "Condensed  Summary  of  Boston  School  Expenses": 

1.  Salaries  includes  salaries  of  all  instructors,  administrative  officers 
and  clerks,  custodians  and  matrons. 

2.  Fuel,  Light,  Supplies  includes  fuel,  light,  power  from  electric 
current,  supplies,  equipment,  and  incidentals. 

3.  Pensions  includes  pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance,  and 
custodians,  teachers,  and  payments  to  Permanent  Pension  Fund. 

4.  Health  and  Recreation  includes  expenses  of  physical  education, 
school  physicians  and  nurses,  and  extended  use  of  the  public  schools. 

5.  Renovation  includes  repairs  and  alterations  of  buildings,  fire 
protection,  new  furniture  for  old  buildings,  including  new  lighting 
fixtures. 

6.  New  Schools  includes  payment  for  land,  plans,  and  the  construc- 
tion and  furnishing  of  new  buildings. 

Payment  under  1,  2,  3,  and  4  are  in  control  of  the  School  Committee; 
under  5  and  6,  in  the  control  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission. 

The  second  table  reduces  the  amounts  of  the  first  to  a  common  value  for 
the  dollar,  by  using  the  index  of  Purchasing  Power  as  presented  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  For  instance,  the  index  for  1921  is  177.3 
and  means  that  $177.30  in  1921  would  buy  the  equivalent  of  what  $100 
would  purchase  in  1913.  Because  of  severe  changes  in  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  such  a  reduction  is  necessary  to  make  any  fair  comparison  over  the 
last  ten  years. 
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Increase  in  Maintenance  Cost,  1927  Over  1916 

A  larger  number  of  dollars  has  been  paid  for  the  support  of 
schools  during  the  last  dozen  years.  Many  influences  have 
entered  into  the  making  of  this  increase,  and  they  have  operated 
unequally  in  different  elements  of  the  school  budget.  A  clearer 
understanding  of  the  situation  is  obtained  by  a  study  of  separate 
elements  in  school  expense  as  affected  by  two  active  influences: 
The  change  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar, 
and 

The  change  in  pupil  membership. 
The  upper  bars  of  Chart  16  present  the  per  cent  increases  of 
1927  over  1916  in  payments  for  salaries,  for  fuel,  light,  and  sup- 
plies, for  pensions,  for  health  and  recreation,  for  repairs  and 
alterations,  and  for  total  maintenance.  The  middle  bars  show 
the  per  cent  increases  of  1927  over  1916  when  the  payments  for 
both  years  have  been  converted  to  the  value  of  1913  dollars, 
using  the  Index  of  the  Cost  of  Living  issued  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labor  (for  1916,  118.3;  for  1927,  173.4).  The  lower 
bars  represent  the  per  cent  increase  of  1927  over  1916  of  the 
individual  pupil  expense  measured  in  the  pre-war  1913  dollar. 
The  average  pupil  membership  in  1916  was  110,990  and  in  1927 
it  was  127,158. 

For  example,  the  Health  and  Recreation  budget  for  1927  was 
219  per  cent  over  the  amount  for  1916;  measured  in  pre-war 
dollars  the  increase  was  118  per  cent,  and  on  a  per-pupil  basis 
there  was  an  increase  of  90  per  cent.  The  item  relating  to  pen- 
sions shows  a  much  smaller  rate  of  increase  than  the  other  budget 
items  as  it  is  now  largely  transferred  to  the  general  city  employees' 
pension  list. 

Results  here  bear  out  the  general  deduction  from  Charts  13, 
14  and  15  that  salary  increases  have  been  less  than  for  other 
budget  items,  and  strongly  suggest  that  Repairs  and  Alterations 
have  gained  too  fast.  Health  and  Recreation  has  shown  a  rela- 
tively large  increase. 
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CHART  *I6 

PER  CENT  INCREASE  in  MAINTENANCE  COST,  1927 over  1916 

of  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ,(0Apparent,(2)Corrected,and(3)  Real. 
(5urvey  Commitfee,  Boston    Public   5chools,l929  ) 
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Municipal  Expenditures 

For  Chart  17  the  source-material  is  the  table  of  total  expendi- 
tures under  nine  different  headings  for  large  cities  of  the  United 
States  in  the  volume,  "Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
1928/'  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  twenty  largest  cities  were  chosen  for  the  study,  and  the 
amount  under  each  heading  figured  as  a  per  cent  of  the  total 
expenditure;  these  per  cents  were  then  arranged  in  a  decreasing 
series  for  each  separate  heading,  and  the  high,  low,  median  and 
Boston  per  cents  are  shown  in  the  chart.  It  will  be  noted  that 
Boston  is  in  fourth  place  among  the  twenty  cities  in  municipal 
payments  for  Libraries,  for  Recreation,  and  for  Miscellaneous 
activities;  and  in  fifth  place  for  Charities,  Hospitals  and  Correc- 
tion. Boston  is  near  the  median  in  ninth  place  for  Health  and 
Sanitation,  and  in  twelfth  place  for  Police  and  Fire  Protection. 
The  General  Government  expenditures  for  Boston  are  found  in 
fourteenth  place.  Boston's  lowest  position  in  the  table,  seven- 
teenth place,  is  shared  in  common  by  Highways  and  Schools. 

CHART    1 7 

DOSTON'5  POSITION  IN  MUNICIPAL  EXPENDITURES 
among  the  20  largest  cities  of  the  United  States. 
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The  table,  "Governmental  Cost  Payments  of  the  Twenty  Largest  United 
States  Cities,"  shows  the  percentage  of  total  payments  devoted  to  different 
avenues  of  civic  activity.  It  does  not  show  the  total  payments  nor  the  per- 
capita  payments  for  different  purposes,  but  it  does  show  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  these  services  in  the  actual  distribution  of  municipal  monies. 

Boston's  payment  for  schools  is  30.4  per  cent  of  the  payment  for  all  depart- 
ments, and  Boston  is  the  seventeenth  in  this  list  of  twenty  cities  whose  pay- 
ments for  schools  range  from  40.4  per  cent  to  28.6  per  cent.  The  three  cities 
below  Boston  in  their  proportion  of  expense  devoted  to  schools  are  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  San  Francisco.  Among  those  above  Boston  are 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  and  Buffalo. 

This  table  is  compiled  from  statistics  of  city  expenses  presented  in  the 
latest  (Spring,  1929)  volume  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  "Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1928." 
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CHART  16 

RELATIVE      GROWTH    of      DEPARTMENT  APPROPRIATIONS 
CITY  *f   BOSTON  ,  1916  -  1926. 

1916       Appropriations      taken      05     a  base,. 
(Survey       Committee  ,  Boston    Public      Schools  ,  1929) 
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Appropriations  by  Departments,  City  of  Boston 
1916-1928  at  Three=Year  Intervals 
Scaled  With  the  1916  Appropriation  as  a  Base. 
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SECTION  III 

GROWTH  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCHOOL 
POPULATION  OF  BOSTON  * 
Boston  School  Growth 

Charts  19-24  present  the  growth  record  of  the  Boston  public 
schools  from  1900  to  1928. 

Chart  19  shows  the  per  cent  of  total  day  school  membership 
found  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  city  schools.  High  school 
pupils  have  increased  from  6.5  per  cent  to  17.3  per  cent  of  all 
pupils  in  the  public  day  schools.  The  intermediate  membership 
comprises  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX,  except  for  ninth  grade  pupils 
in  high  school  attendance;  it  is  not  restricted  to  pupils  in  definitely 
organized  intermediate  schools.  All  other  sections  of  the  public 
school  membership  show  an  upward  growth  in  percentage  of  the 
total  at  the  expense  of  the  elementary  schools;  this  is  partly  due 
to  the  development  of  other  portions  of  the  school  system,  and 
also  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  parochial  schools  draw  largely 
from  children  of  elementary  school  age. 

In  Chart  20  is  shown  the  growth  in  membership  of  high  and 
Latin  schools  from  5,128  in  1900  to  22,332  in  1928,  a  quite  phe- 
nomenal development  when  compared  with  a  population  advance 
from  560,000  in  1900  to  800,000  in  1928.  Even  that  does  not  tell 
the  entire  story;  from  1900  to  1918  high  and  Latin  schools  included 
all  pupils  in  Grades  IX  to  XII,  except  a  very  few  in  special 
schools;  from  1918  on  an  increasing  portion  of  the  ninth  grade 
pupils  have  been  included  in  the  newly  organized  intermediate 
schools. 

Chart  21  shows  what  the  high  and  Latin  membership  would 
have  reached  if  these  ninth  grade  pupils  had  all  been  retained 
in  these  schools.  Part  of  this  increased  retention  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  the  superior  attractiveness  to  the  student  of  the  inter- 
mediate program  as  compared  to  that  of  the  eight-grade  elementary 
school. 

Chart  22  shows  a  theoretical  rather  than  an  actual  picture  of 
Boston  intermediate  schools.  All  pupils  of  Grades  VII,  VIII  and 
IX  are  included  except  the  ninth  grade  members  of  high  schools. 
The  city  is  only  partially  transformed  to  the  6-3-3  plan;  some 

*See  Part  I,  pages  74-84,  A  Stucty  of  the  Growth  and  Shifting  of 
Population  as  Related  to  a  Building  Program. 
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ninth  grade  pupils  are  in  high  schools  and  some  in  the  inter- 
mediate; some  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  are  in  the  inter- 
mediate schools  and  some  in  the  older  eight-grade  elementary 
schools,  where  the  new  intermediate  program  is  only  partially 
attainable.  The  full  attainment  of  the  6-3-3  plan  may  still 
further  stimulate  the  membership  of  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX. 

In  Chart  19  it  is  found  that  the  elementary  per  cent  of  total 
school  membership  has  steadily  decreased  to  offset  increases  in  all 
other  sections  of  the  school  population. 

In  Chart  23  we  find  that  the  actual  membership  for  Grades 
I- VI  has  increased  slowly  until  the  year  1924,  and  since  then 
there  has  been  an  actual  yearly  decrease. 

The  kindergarten  growth,  shown  in  Chart  24,  presents  a  record 
that  is  rather  surprising  in  its  contrast  to  the  story  of  the  elemen- 
tary grades  in  Chart  23.  The  natural  expectation  would  be  for 
elementary  growth  to  closely  parallel  any  increase  in  the  kinder- 
garten; the  failure  to  do  so  must  be  explained  by  the  loss  of  public 
school  kindergartners  to  parochial  and  other  private  schools,  and 
the  return  of  many  of  them  for  the  intermediate  and  high  school 
years.  Another  factor  is  undoubtedly  the  growing  tendency  to 
begin  the  school  life  of  the  child  in  the  kindergarten  instead  of  the 
first  grade. 


CHART  19 

COMPOSITION  of  BOSTON  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS.  1900-1928. 

1900-1915  From  left  to  riqht,  Per  cents  of  Teachers  College,  Hiqh  and  Latin,  EUrnentary^iftderqarteri  Sp 
1916-1926  ,P«rCenrs  of  Teachers  Colleoe[  Hiqh  and  Latin, Grs  7-9,Grs  l"6    "  .Special 
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CHART  20. 

SECONDARY   SCHOOL  GROWTH   in  BOSTON 

Averaqe   Membership,  Hiqh  and  Latin  Schools,  I900~  I9£S 
(Survey     Committee,  Boston    Public    5ch  ools,  192  9.  ) 
2500      500O      7500      10000     12.500     15,000     17500    20,000  22,500 


.it* 


For  School  Years  endino,  in  June 
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CHART  2Z 

INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL  GROWTH,  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Averaqe   Membcrsh ip,  Grades  7-9  1910-1928. 

(5urvey   Committee,  Bosron  Public  Schools, 1929) 
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1926 


7500       I00OO      12500       ISOOO     17500     2000O  22500 

I  l53«0popil: 


For  school  year*  endmq  in  Jwne 

9th  Grade  pupils  enrolled  in  Micjh  Schools  not  included 


CHART  23 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  GROWTH, BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Average  Membership    Grades  l"6,  1918-1928. 

(Swrvey    Com.ttee,  Boston   Public    5ch  ools,  1929.) 
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For  School  years  ending  in  June. 
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Average  Membership,  Boston  Public  Schools 
Day  Pupils,  with  Per  Cent  of  Total 

(For  School  Year  Ending  in  June) 


Year. 

High,  Latin  and 
9th  Inter- 
mediate. 

Per  Cent. 

Elementary 
Grades  1—8. 

Per  Cent. 

1900  

5,128 

6.46 

69,442 

87.63 

1905 

6,732 

7.43 

78,010 

86.06 

1910  

11,050 

11.05 

82^739 

82  .'68 

1915  

15,714 

14.39 

85,871 

78.62 

1916  

16,882 

15.21 

85,884 

77.38 

1917  

16,755 

15.64 

83,087 

77.54 

1918  

16,128 

15.11 

82,566 

77.39 

1919  

15,831 

14.83 

82,835 

77.60 

1920  

16,690 

15.30 

83,817 

76.82 

1921  

18,073 

15.94 

86,196 

76.00 

1922  

21,056 

17.70 

88,124 

74.07 

1923  

22,492 

18.56 

88,884 

73.36 

1924  

22,737 

18.47 

90,364 

73.41 

1925  

23,737 

18.97 

90,723 

72.52 

1926  

24,074 

19.13 

90,670 

72.09 

1927  

24,747 

19.46 

91,070 

71.62 

1928  

26,165 

20.33 

90,879 

70.59 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Average  School  Membership  for  Grades 

7-9*  and  1-6 


Year. 


Total 
Average 
Member- 
ship. 


Grades  7=9 
Average 
Member- 
ship. 


Per  Cent. 


Grades  1=6 
Average 
Member- 
ship. 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


106,690 
106,743 
109,110 
113,410 
118,970 
121,161 
123,086 
125,115 
125,789 
127,158 
128,735 


15,980 
16,365 
17,548 
18,101 
18,434 
18,536 
18,559 
19,980 
20,852 
22,801 
23,640 


14.98 
15.33 
16.08 
15.96 
15.49 
15.30 
15.08 
15.97 
16.57 
17.93 
18.36 


67,346 
67,338 
67,327 
69,431 
71,285 
72,225 
73,905 
73,125 
72,614 
71,669 
71,072 


*  Omitting  ninth  grade  pupils  enrolled  in  High  Schools. 
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City  and  School  Growth,  Boston,  1900=1928 

Chart  25  presents  a  graphic  picture  of  school  increase  compared 
with  increase  in  city  population;  the  1900  figures  are  used  as  a 
base  (100)  and  later  figures  are  reckoned  as  a  ratio  to  that,  so  the 
picture  of  growth  in  the  chart  is  a  fair  one. 

While  in  twenty-eight  years  (1900-28)  Boston's  population 
has  increased  41  per  cent,  her  public  school  pupil  membership 
has  increased  62  per  cent  and  the  high  school  pupil  membership 
335  per  cent. 

The  public  school  pupil  membership  has  made  a  faster  growth 
than  the  city  population,  but  with  a  quite  normally  increased 
rate. 

The  high  school  growth  has  been  remarkable.  The  rate  from 
1900  to  1905  was  well  above  that  of  population  and  of  public 
school  pupil  membership,  but  it  increased  markedly  from  1905 
to  1915.  High  school  numbers  remained  practically  stationary 
from  1915  to  1920,  then  increased  greatly  from  1920  to  1925, 
and  afterward  gained  more  slowly  from  1925  to  1928.  This  great 
growth  in  high  school  attendance  has  not  yet  reached  its  peak, 
but  promises  to  continue  at  a  rate  much  closer  to  that  of  population 
increase. 

Including  the  parochial  school  membership  the  figures  are  as 
follows : 

1900.  1928. 

Public  school  pupil  membership   79,244  128,735 

Parochial  school  pupil  membership   13,020  28,839 

Public  and  parochial   92,264  157,574 

Using  1900  as  a  base   100  171 

The  high  school  growth  has  been  even  more  remarkable  than 
appears  on  the  face  of  these  astonishing  figures.  Beginning  in 
1918  the  establishment  of  intermediate  schools  has  taken  ninth 
grade  pupils  out  of  the  high  schools  in  increasing  numbers.  In 
spite  of  this  fact  there  is  a  high  school  growth  from  100  in  the 
year  1900  to  435  in  the  year  1928. 
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CHART  25 

CITY   and    SCHOOL     GROWTH  ,  BOSTON,  1900 -1928 

(Survey       Committee,  Boston    Public  5cKools,l929) 


1900  taken  as  base  year 

  City  Population 

 School   Membership  (Public) 

400  Hiqh  School  Membership  (Pobl.c) 


00 


[Table  with  Chart  25] 
Boston's  Population,  Public  School  Pupil  Membership 

1900=1928,  at  Five=Year  Intervals 


Year. 


City 
Popula= 
tion. 


Using 
1900 
as  a 

Base. 


Pupil 

Member* 
ship. 


Using 
1900 
as  a 

Base. 


High 
School 
Pupil 
Member= 
ship. 


Using 
1900 

as  a 
Base. 


560,892 
595,380 
670,585 
745,439 
748,060 
779,620 
793,146 


100 
106 
120 
133 
133 
139 
141 


79,244 
90,645 
100,059 
109,223 
109,110 
125,115 
128,735 


100 
114 
126 
138 
138 
158 
162 


5,128 
6,732 
11,050 
15,714 
15,632 
21,355 
22,332 


*  Estimated. 


Public  and  Parochial  School  Growth 

The  growth  of  membership  in  the  Boston  public  schools  has 
been  affected  by  the  growth  in  parochial  schools.  Chart  26 
presents  the  growth  in  average  membership  of  the  Boston  public 
schools  and  of  the  parochial  schools  of  Boston  between  the  years 
1910  and  1928.  In  that  time  the  public  school  total  has  increased 
28  per  cent,  while  the  parochial  schools  have  gained  70  per  cent. 
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In  Chart  27  the  details  of  this  growth  are  analyzed  by  six-year 
periods.  The  public  school  growth  in  numbers  is  smallest  for  the 
middle  period,  and  the  last  period  shows  a  gain  nine-tenths  of  the 
first.  The  parochial  school  growth  in  numbers  for  the  middle 
period  is  even  better  than  the  first,  with  the  third  period  slightly 
more  than  half  as  large. 

The  last  graph  of  Chart  27  shows  the  increasing  percentage 
that  the  parochial  school  membership  bears  to  the  total  of  public 
and  parochial.  These  figures,  14.5,  16.1,  18.0,  and  18.3,  six  years 
apart,  show  that  the  parochial  pupils  are  still  gaining  relatively, 
but  at  a  lessened  rate  during  the  last  period. 


CHART  26. 
GROWTH  IN  AVERAGE  MEMBERSHIP  1910-1923 
BOSTON   PUBLIC  and  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS 

for  school   years  endina  in  vJune. 
(Survey  Committee,  Boston  Public  5chools,  1929. )o0 
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CHART  27 

BOSTON    PUBLIC  and  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS,  1910-1928. 
GROWTH   STATISTICS   in  GRAPHIC    FORM  ,  based  on  Averaqe  Membership 
(Survey   Committee  ,  Boston    Public    Schools,  1929) 
GROWTH  in  NUMBER  of  PUPI  LS,  by  6-year  periods,  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

IM  2M  3M  4M  3M  6M  7M  6M  9M  IOM  IIM 


1910-1316 
1916-1922 
1922-1928 


10931 


9765 


GROWTH  in  NUMBER  of  PUPIL5,bv  6-year  periods, PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL'S  of  BOSTON 


1  AA.m 

I9I0-I9IG  1 — 

1916-1922  1 

1922-1928  1 

1  2f}09 

PERCENTAGE   GROWTH    by  6-year  periods,  PUBLIC  and  PAROCHIAL 
Public       □  Parochial 


1910-1916  I 
1916-1922  I 
1922-19281 


106 


PERCENTAGE  of  TOTAL  SCHOOL  POPULATION,  PUBLIC  and  PAROCHIAL 
VZA  PvbUc       LTJ  Parochial 

%         IO  20  Z>0  AO  50  60  70  SO 


[Table  with  Charts  26,  27] 
Average  Membership  for  Years  1910=1928 
Boston  Public  Schools  —  Parochial  Schools  of  Boston 

With  Each  One's  Per  Cent  of  Total 


Year. 

Public 
Schools. 

Per  Cent. 

Parochial 
Schools. 

Per  Cent. 

Total. 

1910  

100,059 

85 

5 

16,946 

14.5 

117,005 

1911  

99,269 

85 

2 

17,269 

14.8 

116,538 

1912  

101,021 

85 

2 

17,598 

14.8 

118,619 

1913  

103,028 

83 

7  " 

20,090 

16.3 

123,118 

1914  

106,549 

83 

7 

20,706 

16.3 

127,255 

1915  

109,223 

83 

8 

21,186 

16.2 

130,409 

1916  

110,990 

83 

9 

21,376 

16.1 

132,366 

1917  

107,153 

82 

9 

22,071 

17.1 

129,224 

1918  

106,690 

82 

4 

22,784 

17.6 

129,474 

1919  

106,743 

81 

8 

23,805 

18.2 

130,548 

1920  

109,110 

81 

6 

24,552 

18.4 

133,662 

1921  

113,410 

81 

5 

25,685 

18.5 

139,095 

1922  

118,970 

82 

0 

26,030 

18.0 

145,000 

1923  

121,161 

82 

3 

26,034 

17.7 

147,195 

1924  

123,086 

82 

.3 

26,522 

17.7 

149,608 

1925  

125,115 

82 

1 

27,213 

17.9 

152,328 

1926  

125,789 

81 

.8 

28,013 

18.2 

153,802 

1927  

127,158 

81 

.7 

28,552 

18.3 

155,710 

1928  

128,735 

81 

.7 

28,839 

18.3 

157,574 

Data  from  Annual  Statistics  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 
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Parochial  School  Enrolment,  City  of  Boston, 
October  1,  1929 

The  Survey  Committee  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  is  indebted 
to  Rev.  Richard  J.  Quinlan,  Diocesan  Supervisor  of  Schools,  for 
his  cooperation  in  supplying  statistics  of  the  Parochial  Schools 
of  the  City  of  Boston  as  of  October  1,  1929. 

Totals  by  Sections  of  the  City 


Elementary. 

High 

South  End  .... 

.       .       .       .  816 

89 

West  End  .... 

750 

North  End  .... 

.  1,592 

.  4,533 

800 

South  Boston 

4,122 

384 

East  Boston 

.  2,608 

89 

Charlestown 

.  2,469 

Dorchester  .... 

.  5,170 

344 

.      .      .  2,701 

308 

403 

Allston  

453 

.  1,292 

71 

Hyde  Park  .... 

.  1,065 

Readville  .... 

336 

Total  

.  28,310 

2,085 

BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
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High  School  Enrolment  in  Eighteen  Cities 

The  material  for  Chart  28  was  obtained  by  computing  the 
number  of  high  school  students  as  a  per  cent  of  the  city  popula- 
tion. The  high  school  enrolment  was  taken  from  the  Bureau  of 
Education  Bulletin  (1927)  —  No.  32,  and  the  population  from  the 
1926  estimate  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Owing 
to  unusual  growth  in  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle,  no  1926  estimate 
of  population  was  made  for  these  two  cities,  and  the  twenty  cities 
of  Chart  17  were  reduced  to  eighteen  on  that  account. 

The  per  cent  of  high  school  enrolment  is  one  measure  of  the 
holding  power  of  the  school  sj^stem  of  a  city;  it  tells  something 
both  of  the  character  of  the  citizenship  and  of  the  attractiveness 
of  the  school's  offering. 

The  current  cost  for  each  boy  or  girl  increases  sharply  with  the 
student's  progress  from  elementary  to  intermediate  to  high 
schools,  and  the  civic  pride  that  provides  a  school  system  which 
keeps  the  pupil  through  the  high  school  years  must  also  provide 
an  increasingly  generous  school  budget  to  meet  the  higher  costs 
of  plant  and  instruction. 
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CHACST  28 

Per  Cent  of  the  City  Population  Enrolled  in  Senior  fliah  Schools 
,  I925-I9S6.  ^ 

(Survey  Committee ,  Boston  Public   Schools,  1929.) 

±5  £0  2,5  3,0 


Clt 


Per  Ccr 


BOSTON  | 
Milwaukee  | 
Kansas  City  | 
Minneapolis  | 
New  York  | 
Pittsburali  | 
Buffalo  | 
W.Tis'-HncTon  | 
Chicago  | 
San  FVanciscof 
DeTro.t  | 
Cleveland  | 
Cmc'innal.  | 
Newark  | 
Ph.iadelpnic  | 
ST.  J-ouis  | 
Baltimore  | 
New  Orleans! 


Population  E.5 


1.12 


■  1.12 

mare  for  '1926  from  US-Bureau  of  the  Census. 


High  School  Enrollment  from  Bureau  of  £ducation  Bulletin(l9g7)--No.32 


[Table  with  Chart  28] 
Population  and  High  School  Enrolment 


1926 


City. 

Population, 
estimated  by 
Bureau  of 
Census. 

High  School  Enroln 

lent. 

Junior-Senior 
Enrolment. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

Per  Cent  of 
Population. 

Ratio. 

Boston  

787,000 

23,238 

2 

94 

*  1/2 

517,000 

15,065 

2 

91 

Kansas  City  

375,000 

10,602 

2 

83 

2/5 

Minneapolis  

434,000 

11,503 

2 

65 

1/1 

New  York  

5,924,000 

138,865 

2 

34 

5/8 

637,000 

14,763 

2 

31 

1/2 

Buffalo  

544,000 

12,186 

2 

24 

Washington  

528,000 

11,517 

2 

18 

1/2 

Chicago  

3,048,000 

65,582 

2 

17 

1/5 

San  Francisco  

567,000 

12,195 

2 

15 

3/10 

Detroit  

1,290,000 

25,898 

2 

01 

1/2 

Cleveland  

960,000 

18,856 

1 

96 

9/5 

Cincinnati  

411,000 

7,256 

1 

77 

1/4 

459,000 

7,656 

1 

67 

3/10 

2,008,000 

31,068 

1 

55 

7/10 

St.  Louis  

830,000 

11,305 

1 

36 

1/4 

808,000 

9,062 

1 

12 

5/3 

New  Orleans  

419,000 

4,698 

1 

12 

*  Boston  has  no  Junior  High  School  pupils  in  the  Bureau  of  Education 
Bulletin  from  which  the  figures  of  this  table  were  drawn;  but  the  organized 
VII-IX  schools  of  1926  make  the  ratio  in  the  table  effectively  true. 
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This  is  a  list  of  the  twenty  largest  cities  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  1920  census,  excepting  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle 
for  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  would  not  venture  1926 
estimates. 

The  column  showing  the  ratio  of  Junior  High  School  Enrolment 
to  Senior  High  School  Enrolment  tells  quite  accurately  the 
progress  of  the  Junior  High  School  movement.  It  probably 
also  has  an  uneven  effect  on  High  School  Enrolment  and  its  per 
cent  of  the  population. 

This  table  furnishes  an  added  reason  why  Boston  should 
expect  to  find  her  school  costs  rate  high;  she  has  a  higher  per- 
centage of  her  population  enrolled  in  the  most  costly  department 
of  the  public  schools  than  has  any  other  large  city  of  the  country. 
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SECTION  IV 

CLASS  SIZES  AND  UNIT  COSTS 
Pupils  Per  Teacher 

One  measure  that  is  often  used  to  estimate  the  efficiency 
of  a  school  system  is  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher.  Quite 
different  results  will  be  obtained  by  taking  the  number  of  pupils 
in  different  ways: 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled. 
Average  number  of  pupils  enrolled. 
Average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 

The  formation  of  classes  is  dependent  upon  the  total  number 
enrolled  at  the  time  and  must  be  used  in  the  organization  of 
the  school,  but  the  average  attendance  forms  a  fairer  comparison 
of  the  actual  teaching  conditions. 

The  standing  of  a  school  may  differ  considerably  depending 
on  which  of  these  measures  is  used.  They  would  give  identical 
results  only  if  the  attendance  records  and  the  rate  of  change  in 
enrolment  were  the  same  for  all  the  schools  involved. 

In  Chart  29  two  methods  have  been  used  dealing  with  twenty- 
five  cities  of  the  United  States  whose  population  figures  are 
over  a  quarter  million  apiece.  The  class  sizes  in  column  1  are 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  pupil  enrolment  in  the  elementary 
schools  by  the  number  of  elementary  teachers;  in  column  2, 
by  dividing  average  attendance  in  the  elementary  schools  by  the 
number  of  elementary  teachers;  in  column  3,  by  dividing  total 
pupil  enrolment  in  the  high  schools  by  the  number  of  high  school 
teachers;  and  in  column  4,  by  dividing  the  average  attendance 
in  the  high  schools  by  the  number  of  high  school  teachers. 

Among  these  twenty-five  cities  Boston  places  as  follows: 


Method  of  Counting  Pupils.  Class  Size.  Position. 

1 .  Elementary  enrolment   43 . 1  23d 

2.  Elementary  average  attendance   36.2  22d 

3.  High  enrolment   29.5  21st 

4.  High  average  attendance   25.2  23d 


An  unexpected  result  was  reached  when  the  ranking  positions 
for  each  city  under  the  four  classifications  were  totalled,  and 
these  sums  arranged  in  order.  Boston's  position  in  these  totals 
was  25th,  showing  a  well-balanced  school  situation. 
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CHART  29 
BOSTON'S  R.ANK  in  PUPIL5  per  TE1 ACHER. 

amoncj  the  25  cities  of  the  United  States  havincj 
over    250,000  population 
Showing  low,  hiqh,  rnedi  an  and  BOSTON  figures  tor  pupils  pet  teacher 
in  A  categories  Based  on  Statistics  of  City  5chool  Systems,  1925-1926 
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[Tables  with  Chart  29] 
Pupils  per  Teacher  in  Elementary  Schools  in  25  Cities  of 
the  United  States  Having  Over  250,000  Population 


0 

u 

X3 

c 

u 

<*.  o>  . 

tm 

0  0. 

< 

©  &25 

umber 
Teaoh( 

upil  En 
ment. 

umber 
Pupils 

Teach* 

ank  1. 

verage 
ance. 

umber 
Pupils 
Teach* 

ank  2. 

z 

Q. 

Z 

U 

< 

Z 

2,083 

79,644 

38 

.2 

15 

64,286 

30.9 

14 

Boston  

2,399 

103,533 

43 

1 

23 

86,937 

36.2 

22 

Buffalo  

1,838 

60,207 

32 

8 

4 

50,850 

27.7 

5 

Chicago  

8,095 

369,921 

45 

7 

24 

311,824 

38.5 

24 

Cincinnati  

1,208 

40,593 

33 

6 

5 

34,530 

28.6 

8 

Cleveland  

2,755 

97,504 

35 

4 

8 

81,131 

29.4 

9 

846 

29,044 

34 

3 

7 

22,670 

26.8 

3 

Detroit  

3,751 

139,485 

37 

2 

11 

103,014 

27.4 

4 

Indianapolis  t  

1,170 

43,185 

36 

9 

10 

35,954 

30.7 

12 

Jersey  City  

946 

38,758 

41 

0 

19 

31,996 

33.8 

19 

1,255 

42,902 

34 

2 

6 

35,516 

28.3 

7 

4,171 

133,098 

31 

9 

3 

105,456 

25.3 

1 

1,299 

54,925 

42 

3 

22 

46,108 

35.5 

21 

Minneapolis  

1,240 

46,199 

37 

3 

13 

40,542 

32.7 

17 

1,624 

60,452 

37 

2 

12 

50,725 

31.2 

15 

New  Orleans  

1,146 

48,003 

41 

9 

21 

37,358 

32.6 

16 

18,912 

768,337 

40 

6 

18 

668,419 

35.3 

20 

4,484 

224,368 

50 

0 

25 

173,625 

38.7 

25 

Pittsburgh  

1,812 

72,465 

40 

0 

17 

59,800 

33.0 

18 

1,115 

41,664 

37 

4 

14 

33,844 

30.4 

11 

984 

30,866 

31 

4 

2 

27,466 

27.9 

6 

San  Francisco  

1,436 

51,083 

35 

6 

9 

42,290 

29.5 

10 

Seattle  

1,138 

44,715 

39 

3 

16 

35,094 

30.8 

13 

1,757 

72,460 

41 

2 

20 

64,263 

36.6 

23 

Washington  

1,615 

49,345 

30 

6 

1 

41,770 

25.9 

2 

Number  of  teachers,  pupil  enrolment,  and  average  attendance  were  obtained 
from  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  (1927)  No.  32  —  Statistics  of  City  School 
Systems,  1925-1926. 
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Pupils  per  Teacher  in  High  Schools  in  25  Cities  of  United 
States  Having  Over  250,000  Population 
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umber 
Pupils 
Teache 

ank  4. 

ank  wit 
Ranks 
bincd  i 

Z 

a 

Z 

U 

< 

Z 

U 

360 

9,062 

25 

2 

8 

8,255 

22.9 

16 

14 

788 

23,238 

29 

5 

21 

19,874 

25.2 

23 

25 

Buffalo  

602 

12,186 

20 

2 

3 

10,161 

16.9 

3 

3 

Chicago  

2,443 

65,582 

26 

9 

15 

61,029 

25.0 

22 

24 

Cincinnati  

327 

7,256 

22 

2 

5 

6,400 

19.6 

6 

5 

648 

18,856 

29 

1 

20 

14,463 

22.3 

14 

12 

261 

6,699 

25 

6 

9 

5,822 

22.3 

13 

6 

Detroit  

912 

25,898 

28 

4 

19 

23,455 

25.7 

24 

15 

Jersey  City  

434 

11,763 

27 

1 

16 

9,320 

21.5 

10 

10 

236 

6,178 

26 

2 

13 

5,146 

21.8 

11 

17 

Kansas  City  

380 

10,602 

27 

9 

18 

8,626 

22.7 

15 

9 

Los  Angeles  

1,806 

34,113 

18 

9 

1 

24,880 

13.8 

1 

1 

Milwaukee  

508 

15,065 

29 

7 

22 

12,495 

24.6 

19 

23 

596 

11,503 

19 

3 

2 

10,586 

17.8 

4 

7 

Newark  

298 

7,656 

25 

7 

10 

6,547 

22.0 

12 

11 

New  Orleans  

157 

4,698 

29 

9 

24 

3,923 

25.0 

21 

22 

4,645 

138,865 

29 

(J 

23 

114,847 

24.7 

20 

21 

Philadelphia  

1,181 

31,068 

26 

3 

14 

24,816 

21.0 

8 

19 

568 

14,763 

26 

0 

12 

11,025 

19.4 

5 

13 

Portland,  Oregon  

356 

9,909 

27 

8 

17 

8,650 

24.3 

18 

16 

Rochester  

275 

5,788 

21 

0 

4 

4,443 

16.2 

2 

2 

San  Francisco  

471 

12,195 

25 

9 

11 

9,983 

21.2 

9 

8 

Seattle  

455 

14,131 

31 

0 

25 

12,379 

27.2 

25 

20 

482 

11,305 

23 

5 

7 

11,064 

23.0 

17 

18 

Washington  

496 

11,517 

23 

2 

6 

10,066 

20.3 

7 

4 

Number  of  teachers,  pupil  enrolment,  and  average  attendance  were 
obtained  from  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  (1927)  No.  32  —  Statistics  of 
City  School  Systems,  1925-1926. 


The  chart  and  two  tables  on  " Pupils  per  Teacher"  are  based 
on  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  (1927)  No. 
32  —  Statistics  of  City  School  Systems,  1925-1926. 

Boston's  schools,  compared  with  all  the  other  school  systems 
of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States,  are  not  over-staffed  with 
teachers. 

The  size  of  classes  used  in  the  "Annual  Statistics  of  the  Boston 
Public  Schools"  could  not  be  used  in  this  study,  because  they  are 
based  on  average  enrolment  and  are  a  valuable  figure  for  school 
organization  purposes,  but  comparable  figures  are  not  available 
for  the  rest  of  the  large  cities.  Total  enrolment  furnishes  a  figure 
somewhat  larger  than  would  be  actually  employed  in  class  organi- 
zation, while  average  attendance  gives  a  smaller  figure  than  the 
class  rolls  of  the  schools  would  show.  However,  total  enrolment 
and  average  attendance  are  uniformly  available  and  make  a  fair 
comparison  between  city  and  city,  particularly  if  the  two  are 
combined  in  the  ranking. 
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Class  Sizes 

The  work  of  a  school  is  conducted  by  grouping  the  pupils  fitted 
for  the  pursuit  of  the  same  subject  into  classes  under  instructors. 
This  process  is  known  as  the  organizing  of  the  school,  and  is  an 
extremely  important  item  in  the  task  of  the  head  of  the  school. 

School  staffs  are  set  up  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Boston  School  Committee;  in  the  high  schools  on  a  pupil- 
hour  basis,  768  pupil-hours  per  week  for  men  teachers  and  704 
for  women  teachers;  in  the  intermediate  schools  on  a  pupils-per- 
teacher  basis,  35  pupils  per  teacher  in  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX, 
not  including  shop  teachers. 

Under  perfect  conditions  teachers  would  have  equal  teaching 
loads  and  classes  would  be  of  uniform  size;  practically  there  are 
wide  variations  from  the  norm  with  the  total  for  the  school 
approximating  the  standards  set.  An  effective  organization 
should  show  a  large  preponderance  of  average-size  classes  with  a 
smaller  number  above  and  below  this  average,  and  an  absence  of 
extremely  large  or  extremely  small  divisions. 

Boston  classification  limits  for  class  sizes  in  high  and  inter- 
mediate schools  are  1-14,  15-25,  26-35,  36-40,  41-45,  and  46  and 
over  pupils. 

Chart  30  shows  the  class-size  graph  for  Boston;s  entire  high 
school  system,  and  Chart  31  for  the  separate  departments  of  the 
high  schools. 

Chart  32  shows  a  similar  class-size  graph  for  Boston's  inter- 
mediate schools,  and  Chart  33  for  the  separate  departments  of  the 
intermediate  schools.  v 

A  comparison  of  Chart  30  with  Chart  32  shows  at  first  glance  a 
marked  difference  of  distribution.  The  26-35  classes  in  the  high 
schools  constitute  46.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  while  in  the 
intermediate  schools  they  are  only  32  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
high  schools  have  only  2.6  per  cent  of  their  classes  under  15 
pupils  while  the  intermediate  schools  have  6.2  per  cent;  the  high 
schools  have  only  4  per  cent  of  their  classes  over  45  pupils  while 
the  intermediate  schools  have  2.5  per  cent.  Over  40  pupils 
are  found  in  5.5  per  cent  of  the  high  school  classes  and  in  14.8 
per  cent  of  the  intermediate  school  classes. 

The  less  acceptable  distribution  in  the  intermediate  schools  is 
probably  due: 

a.    To  the  smaller  size  of  some  of  the  schools  with  con- 
sequent less  flexibility, 
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b.  To  the  prevalence  of  many  small  divisions  in  shop- 
work,  and 

c.  To  the  shorter  experience  of  the  intermediate  schools 
with  less  opportunity  for  reaching  standardization.  Indi- 
vidual schools  should  obtain  their  own  organization  graph 
for  comparison  with  Charts  30  or  32. 

Charts  31  and  33  show  the  class  sizes  for  different  departments 
of  the  school  curriculum.  English,  History,  Foreign  Language 
and  Mathematics  are  in  approximate  agreement  in  the  high 
schools,  and  also  in  the  intermediate  schools.  The  science  labora- 
tory variation  is  explainable  by  the  general  practice  of  dividing 
recitation  divisions  for  laboratory  work.  There  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  the  much  greater  predominance  of  small  classes 
in  intermediate  shop  work  than  in  high  school  shop  work;  shop 
classes  under  15  pupils  in  the  high  schools  constitute  9  per  cent 
of  the  total,  but  in  the  intermediate  schools  23.6  per  cent;  shop 
classes  of  15  to  25  constitute  52  per  cent  of  the  high  school  total, 
and  73  per  cent  of  the  intermediate  total.  Individual  schools 
might  well  compare  their  departmental  distribution  with  that  for 
the  whole  group  for  suggestion  and  guidance. 

CHART  30. 
CLASS  SIZEL5,  BOSTON  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Orqanizatior^Oct  1,1926 

All  Classes  in  All  Departments  of  hicjh  and  Latin  Schools 
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CHART  3  1. 

CLASS  SIZES,  BOSTON  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

By  departments  ;  AM  Hi^h  and  Latin  Schools, Oct.  1,1928 
(Survey  Committee,  Boston  Public  Schools,   1929-  ) 
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CHART  32. 

CLASS  SIZES,  BOSTON  PUBLIC  INTERMEDIATE.  5CH00L5 

School  Orqanization ,  Oct,  I92&. 

(Survey    Committee,    Boston    Public  5cho  ols,  1929.) 
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CHART  33 

CLA5S  SlZfUS,  BOSTON  PUBLIC  INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS 

School  Organization,  Oct  1928 

(Survey  Committee,  Boston  Public  Schools,  I9£9) 
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Boston's  Teaching  Force 

Chart  34  presents  the  division  of  Boston  teachers  between  men 
and  women  from  the  year  1900.  The  men  of  the  schools  in  that 
year  constituted  12.3  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers,  and  in  1905 
had  declined  to  11.5  per  cent.  Then  came  an  increasing  per- 
centage of  men,  wavering  somewhat  between  1917  and  1922,  and 
afterward  gaining  steadily  to  20  per  cent  of  the  teaching  staff 
in  1928. 

One  important  factor  that  bears  directly  upon  the  chances  of 
accomplishment  for  the  average  student  is  the  size  of  the  class 
that  makes  the  working  unit. 

That  Boston  schools  have  recognized  this  factor  and  have  made 
real  progress  in  improving  the  opportunities  of  the  individual 
pupil  is  clearly  seen  in  Chart  35.  The  class  sizes  of  this  chart 
are  a  general  average  for  the  entire  public  day  school  system 
obtained  by  dividing  the  average  membership  of  the  schools  by 
the  number  of  teachers  in  the  service.  It  will  be  noted  that  an 
average  class  of  41.6  in  1900  had  dropped  to  35.1  in  1910,  and  to 
31.9  in  1920. 

A  slight  increase  took  place  following  1919,  reaching  a  peak  of 
33.0  in  1922,  from  which  a  small  steady  drop  is  shown  to  29.6  for 
the  year  1928. 

This  class  of  29.6  in  1928  compared  with  41.6  in  1900  increases 
the  opportunities  for  effective  teaching  in  the  classes  of  the  Boston 
public  schools. 

Further  reduction  is  always  to  be  had  at  the  cost  of  an  increased 
teaching  force,  and  it  becomes  a  delicate  point  to  determine  when 
the  added  costs  of  instruction  overbalance  the  educational  gains 
of  smaller  classes.  The  theory  of  diminishing  returns  is  practi- 
cally applicable  here;  there  is  no  such  argument  for  a  reduction 
from  30  to  20  as  there  was  from  40  to  30. 
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CHART  *35 

PUPILS  perTELACHELR  ,  B05TON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Tor  the  entire  system,  I90OI92Q. 

(Survey   Com  m  itfee  ,  Boston   Public  Schools,l92&) 
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Intermediate  School  Costs 

The  Survey  Committee  made  a  study  of  the  cost  per  pupil  for 
instruction  in  all  subjects  taught  in  intermediate  schools. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  exact  data,  the  cost  of 
equipment  was  not  included. 

The  following  conclusions  are  based  upon  a  study  made  of 
eight  typical  intermediate  schools,  including  large,  medium  sized, 
and  small  school  units  in  different  sections  of  the  city. 

Conclusions 

1 .  In  all  but  two  of  the  eight  schools  studied,  the  average  size 
of  classes  falls  below  the  authorized  standards. 

2.  The  average  instructional  cost  in  all  subjects,  academic 
and  industrial,  per  pupil  period  is  $0,072.  The  varying  costs  on 
this  basis  ranged  from  S0.064  to  $0,086. 

3.  The  cost  per  pupil  period  for  all  academic  subjects  in  the 
eight  schools  studied  was  $0,067,  while  the  corresponding  cost  for 
industrial  shop  classes  was  SO.  117.  The  range  in  academic  sub- 
jects per  pupil  period  was  from  80.062  to  $0,086,  while  the  range 
in  industrial  shop  classes  was  from  SO.  102  to  $0,155. 

4.  The  instruction  cost  for  intermediate  instructional  shop 
classes,  exclusive  of  equipment,  appears  to  be  75  per  cent  greater 
than  the  corresponding  cost  in  academic  subjects. 

5.  The  small  intermediate  school  unit  is  invariably  the  most 
expensive  to  maintain. 

Instructional  Costs  in  High  Schools 

A  similar  study  was  made  of  the  instructional  costs  per  pupil 
period  of  six  representative  high  schools.  Due  to  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  exact  data,  no  consideration  was  given  to  costs  of 
equipment  and  maintenance. 

Conclusions 

1 .  The  average  pupil  period  instruction  cost  in  all  subjects  — 
academic  and  industrial  —  was  $0,113. 

2.  The  average  pupil  period  instruction  cost  in  all  academic 
subjects  was  $0,111. 

3.  The  average  pupil  period  instruction  cost  of  manual  arts 
classes  (boys)  and  practical  arts  classes  (girls)  was  $0,135. 

4.  The  average  pupil-period  instruction  cost  in  manual  arts 
classes  for  boys  was  $0,150  while  the  corresponding  cost  for 
practical  arts  classes  for  girls  was  $0,094. 

5.  From  the  data,  the  per  pupil  period  instruction  cost  of 
manual  arts  for  boys  is  approximately  60  per  cent  more  than 
the  corresponding  cost  of  practical  arts  classes  for  girls. 
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SECTION  V 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SUPERVISING  STAFF* 
The  Salary  of  the  Boston  Teacher 

The  combined  salaries  of  the  teaching  force  form  the  largest 
single  item  in  the  total  school  budget. 

The  salary  of  the  Boston  teacher  is  presented  in  two  ways : 

a.  In  Chart  36  the  average  salary  paid  the  Boston 
teacher  from  1900  to  1927  both  in  dollars  and  in  purchasing 
power. 

b.  In  Chart  37  the  increases  in  maximum  from  1916 
to  1929  for  the  main  teaching  ranks. 

The  average  salary,  presented  in  Chart  36  by  the  solid  black 
line,  does  not  give  the  income  of  any  single  teacher  in  Boston 
but  by  comparing  average  salaries  of  different  years,  the  general 
trend  may  be  shown. 

The  1900  salary  of  SI,  122  continued  with  no  change  through 
1905,  with  a  drop  to  SI, 066  in  1910  due  to  the  1906  salary  revision. 
In  1915  this  average  salary  had  risen  to  SI, 260  and  the  next 
year  to  $1,310.  Only  a  slight  change  for  two  j^ears  was  followed 
in  1919  by  an  increase  to  SI, 517,  and  then  by  two  increases  to 
$1,941  in  1920  and  to  $2,225  in  1921.  The  drop  from  1922  to 
1923  was  due  to  an  increase  of  new  teachers  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  salary  scale,  and  then  are  found  regular  moderate  increases 
to  a  1928  salary  of  $2,586. 

This  graph  of  the  changes  in  teachers'  salaries  would  be 
incomplete  without  another  graph  showing  the  fluctuation  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  these  salaries  throughout  the  same 
period.  Such  a  study  presents  a  truer  picture  of  the  varying 
economic  status  of  the  teacher. 

The  year  1913  has  been  taken  as  the  base  year  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  for  its  Index  of  the  Cost  of  Living,  and 
for  the  years  prior  to  1913  it  is  necessary  to  use  as  a  base  the 
Index  of  Wholesale  Prices. 

The  broken  line  of  Chart  36  shows  the  purchasing  value  of 
this  average  salary  in  1913  dollars.    $1,122  in  1900  was  worth 


*  See  Part  I,  pages  11 7-1  IS. 
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nearly  $1,400  of  1913  money;  but  the  $1,353  of  the  1918  salary 
decreases  to  $776  purchasing  power  in  1913  money.  Then  comes 
a  rise  until  the  $2,560  of  1927  is  worth  $1,482  in  living  values. 
The  table  carries  this  one  year  farther.  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  average  teacher's  salary  in  1900  is  not  reached  again  until 
1926. 

Changes  in  maximum  salary  from  1916  to  1928  for  the  main 
ranks  of  the  teaching  force  are  presented  in  Chart  37.  It  shows 
the  percentage  increase  in  salary  paid  over  that  term  of  years 
and  also  the  percentage  increase  expressed  in  purchasing  power 
of  the  1913  dollar.  One  fact  is  instantly  apparent;  that  salary 
increases  have  been  very  unevenly  applied. 
Chart  37  is  read  as  follows: 

The  Head  Master's  percentage  of  salary  increase  for  the 
year  1928  over  that  of  1916  in  actual  dollars  is  38  per  cent, 
while  the  percentage  increase  measured  by  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  salary  is  but  4  per  cent.  The  data  relating  to 
other  ranks  is  to  be  read  in  the  same  way. 
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THE  BOSTON  TEACHER'S  AVERAGE  SALARY 

(Survey     Committee,  Boston   Public  Schools,  1926) 
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CHART  37 

INCREASE  of  MAXIMUM  SALARIES,  B05T0N  PUBLIC  SCHOOL^  1916-1926. 

Rank  (Survey    Committee,  Boston  Public   Schools,  1929) 

lov         ZOJ         JO  *o  SO  60  7,0  ao  90  IOO  110 

I    I    I    I  I 

[Some  of  these  Maximums  will  not  be  attained 
until  the  school  year    1929  -  '30) 


lit  Asst.,  Kind 
Assistant 


D  Percentage  of  Maximum  Salary  Increase,  192.8 over  1916,  in  Actual  Dol 
■  Ptrcentdge  dMaximum  5alary  Increase,  1928  over  1916,  measured 
PurchaSinq  Power,  osinq  Index  of  Mass  Commieeion  on  Necessaries  of  Life 
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SECTION  VI 

BUILDING  PROJECTS  IN  CERTAIN  SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS  * 
(a)    High  School  Accommodations  in  Roxbury  and 
Dorchester 
Pupil  Membership,  1919=1928 
1.  1919.  1928. 

Roxbury  High :  Memorial  High : 


1,310  Girls     .      .      .  2,474 

Boys     ...  872 


Total  .  3,346 

2.    Excess  of  1928  over  1919  in  Roxbury: 


3,346  —  1,310  =  2,036 
3.  1919.  1928. 

Dorchester  High :  Dorchester  High : 

2,034  Girls  .  1,864 

Boys     .      .      .  1,828 


Total        .      .  3,692 

4.  Excess  of  1928  over  1919  in  Dorchester: 

3,692  —  2,034  =  1,658 

5.  Total  actual  high  school  pupil  increase,  1919-1928: 

Roxbury   2,036 

Dorchester   .      .  1,658 

Total      ..........  3,694 

Growth  in  Pupil  Accommodations 

6  a.    Additional  Accommodations  provided  in  Roxbury  and 
Dorchester: 

a.  Memorial  High  (Girls)  ....  1,540 

b.  Memorial  High  (Boys)              .      .  1,540 

c.  Dorchester  High  (Boys)                   .  1,540 

Total  4,620 

b.    Comparison  of  pupil  increase  with  new  accommodations: 
Increase  of  pupils,  1919-1928  .      .  .  3,694 

Increase  in  accommodations,  1919-1928  4,620 
Excess  of  new  accommodations  over  pupil 

growth,  1919-1928    926 


*  See  Part  I,  pages  74-84,  A  Study  of  the  Growth  and  Shifting  of  Popu- 
lation as  Related  to  a  Building  Program. 
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7.    Further  suggestions  for  additional  high  school  accommoda- 
tions : 

a.  Annex  to  Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls. 

b.  Annex  to  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys. 

c.  Wellington  Hill  Intermediate  School. 

d.  Henry  L.  Pierce  Intermediate  School. 

e.  Additional  accommodations  for  Girls  Latin  School. 

f.  Annex  to  Public  Latin  School. 

g.  Accommodations  at  High  School  of  Commerce. 

h.  Accommodations  at  Boston  Clerical  School. 

i.  Construction  of  new  Girls'  High  School. 

Conclusion 

If  annexes  and  new  construction  are  provided  as  suggested, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Survey  Committee  that  the  problem  of 
high  school  accommodations  for  these  sections  will  be  reasonably 
solved  for  the  next  few  years. 

The  suggested  plan  takes  full  advantage  of  land  already  owned 
by  the  city  and  provides  for  a  growth  of  over  3,000  students. 

It  will  be  an  economical  procedure  and  provide  satisfactory 
educational  opportunities  for  boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age 
in  these  sections. 


Intermediate  Building  Program,  Dorchester  District, 
October,  1928 


VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Total. 

Frank  V.  Thompson  

497 

474 

971 

Roger  Wolcott  

404 

404 

Emily  A.  Fifield  

226 

226 

Robert  Treat  Paine  

165 

165 

Edmund  P.  Tileston  

196 

159 

138 

493 

Trescott  

50 

50 

50 

150 

Gilbert  Stuart  

70 

80 

68 

218 

Henrv  L.  Pierce  

206 

230 

436 

Prospectiye  Intermediates  

1.111 

992 

960 

3,063 

It  is  proposed  to  build  two  40-room  intermediate  schools, 
one  to  be  completed  in  1930  and  one  in  1931.  The  figures  do 
not  include  any  pupils  from  the  Minot  District,  a  part  of  which 
district  is  included  in  the  proposed  Henry  L.  Pierce  Intermediate 
School. 
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The  Solomon  Lewenberg  School  on  Wellington  Hill  was  de- 
signed by  the  Schoolhouse  Commission  to  accommodate  1,400 
pupils.  Allowing  for  special  rooms,  there  are  accommodations 
for  1,557  pupils. 

On  such  a  basis,  two  new  40-room  intermediate 

schools  would  care  for  3,114  pupils 

Frank  V.  Thompson   1,020  pupils 

A  total  of  4,134  pupils 

adequately  providing  for  considerable  future  growth  in  this 
section. 


(b)    Proposed  Intermediate  School  in  the  Bowditch 

District 

Plans  for  forty-room   Intermediate  School,    Pershing  Road, 

$50,000 

1 .    Trend  of  school  population  in  elementary  districts  in  Jamaica 
Plain: 

a.    Agassiz  District 
19!9     1920     1921     1922     1923     1924     1925     1926     1927  1928 

758      728      749      742      767      778      775      755      796  763 


b.    Bowditch  District 

1919     1920     1921     1922     1923     1924     1925  1926  1927  1928 

1,150    1,143    1,185    1,164    1,134    1,090    1,095  1,108  1,169  1,307 

c.    Lowell  District 

1919     1920     1921     1922     1923     1924     1925  1926  1927  1928 

1,172    1,202    1,188    1,195    1,285    1,193    1,248  1,225  1,205  1,207 

d.    Jefferson=Comins  District 

1919     1920     1921     1922     1923     1924     1925  1926  1927  1928 

1,406    1,417    1,465    1,436    1,461    1,516    1,600  1,565  1,503  1,468 

2.    Trend  of  school  population  in  Grades  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  for 
period  1919-1928: 


School  Year  1919. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Total. 

Agassiz  

87 

80 

84 

251 

Bowditch  

118 

100 

84 

302 

Lowell  

113 

110 

109 

332 

Jefferson-Comins  

181 

121 

116 

418 

Total  

499 

411 

393 

1,303 
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School  Year  1928. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Total. 

Agassiz  

81 

71 

64 

216 

Bowditch  

111 

116 

95 

322 

LoAvell  

117 

120 

123 

360 

Jefferson-Comins  

142 

150 

142 

434 

Total  

451 

457 

424 

1,332 

Other  factors  to  be  considered  in  deciding  on  the  need  of  a 
forty-room  intermediate  school  on  Pershing  road,  Jamaica  Plain: 

1.  New  land  development  on  Moss  Hill,  Jamaica  Plain. 

2.  There  are  now  354  pupils  in  portables  in  the  Bowditch 
District. 

3.  Hillside  School  should  be  abandoned  or  extensively 
remodeled.  (Built  in  1858  —  six  rooms  —  sides  of  building 
bulging.) 

(c)    Proposed  Intermediate  School  in  the  Everett  District, 

South  End 

1.  Trend  of  school  population  in  South  End,  1919-1928: 

1919     1920     1921     1922     1923     1924     1925     1926     1927  1928 

3.554    3,673    3,814    3.993    4,242    4.229    4,077    3,919    3,816  3,648 

2.  Increases  and  decreases  in  school  population  in  elementary 

schools  in  South  End,  1919-1928.  (Increase  in  light 
type;  decrease  in  heavy  type) : 

1919     1920     1921     1922     1923     1924     1925     1926     1927  1928 

117      119      141      179      249     —13    —152  —158  —103  —168 

3.  Trend  of  school  population  in  South  End  in  Grades  VI,  VII, 

VIII: 


School  Year  1919. 

V,. 

v.. 

VIII. 

Total. 

Dwight  

121 

84 

50 

255 

Everett  

87 

74 

60 

221 

Hvde  

101 

79 

74 

254 

77 

39 

54 

170 

Total  

386 

276 

238 

900 

School  Year  1928. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Total. 

Dwight  

98 

72 

64 

234 

Everett  

72 

63 

70 

205 

Hvde  

39 

62 

37 

138 

Shenvin  

85 

81 

78 

244 

Total  

294 

278 

249 

821 
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4.    Dates  of  construction  of  elementary  school  buildings  in 


South  End: 

Louisa  May  Alcott   1845 

Frances  E.  Willard   1851 

Dwight  (VIII)   1857 

Everett  (VIII)        .      .      .     ' .      .      .      .  1860 

Sherwin  (VIII)   1870 

•  Asa  Gray  .   1877 

Hyde  (VIII)   1884 

Joshua  Bates   1884 

Ira  Allen   1901 

Lafayette   1911 

George  T.  Angell   1912 


5.    Data  relating  to  capacity  of  present  school  buildings  in  South 
End: 

November,  1928 


Number  of  Addi= 

District. 

tional  Pupils 

Number  of 

that  can  be 
Accommodated. 

Portables. 

Dwight  

0 

1 

Everett  

0 

2 

Hyde  

46 

1 

Sherwin  

106 

0 

Total  

152 

4 

Abraham  Lincoln  District 

1 .  Trend  of  population,  1919-1928 : 

1919     1920     1921     1922     1923     1924     1925  1926  1927  1928 

2,052    2,151    2,242    2,187    2,034    1,888    1,585  1,406  1,454  1,305 

For  the  period,  1919-1928,  there  has  been  a  loss  of  747  pupils 
in  the  Abraham  Lincoln  School. 

2.  Trend  of  school  population  in  Grades  VI,  VII,  and  VIII,  in 

Abraham  Lincoln  School,  1919-1928: 


VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Total. 

1919  

211 

222 

149 

582 

1928  

179 

168 

171 

518 

Net  gain  or  loss  

—32 

—54 

+22 

—64 
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In  1928  —  No  portables  in  use. 

November  8,  1928  —  260  additional  pupils  could  be  accom- 
modated in  Abraham  Lincoln  Building. 

3.  Trend  of  school  population  in  Franklin  and  Rice  Districts, 

South  End: 

Franklin  District 
1919     1920     1921     1922     1923     1924     1925     1926     1927  1928 

1,081    1,095    1,115    1,098    1,137    1,119    1.049    1,023    1,002  983 

Net  decrease,  1919-1928  =  98. 

Rice  District 

1919     1920     1921     1922     1923     1924  1925  1926     1927  1928 

918      939     1,012    1,017    1,079    1,140  1,113  1,074     999  966 

Net  increase,  1919-1928  =  48. 

Note. —  For  the  period  1924-1928,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  174. 

4.  Trend  of  school  population  in  Grades  VI,  VII,  VIII  in  Frank- 

lin and  Rice  Districts,  South  End,  1919-1928: 


School  Year  1919. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Total. 

Franklin  

78 

63 

43 

184 

Rice  

114 

96 

85 

295 

Total  

192 

159 

128 

479 

School  Year  1928. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Total. 

Franklin  

90 

69 

71 

230 

Rice  

143 

141 

146 

430 

Total  

233 

210 

217 

660 

Net  increase,  1919-1928  =  181. 


Study  of  Grades  VI,  VII,  VIII,  in  Roxbury 


South  End 


VI. 

VII. 

V 

II. 

Total. 

1919. 

1928. 

1919. 

1928. 

1919. 

1928. 

1919. 

1928. 

Dwight  

121 

98 

84 

72 

50 

64 

255 

234 

Hyde  

101 

72 

79 

63 

74 

70 

254 

205 

Sherwin  

77 

39 

39 

62 

54 

37  1 

170 

138 

Everett  

87 

85 

74 

81 

60 

78  [ 

221 

244 

Total  

386 

294 

276 

278 

238 

249 

900 

821 
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It  is  understood  that  the  proposed  new  Intermediate  School 
is  to  be  a  24-room  building  with  shops  for  boys  and  girls.  Count- 
ing only  classrooms  to  determine  building  capacity  the  pro- 
posed new  building  would  care  for  24  times  40  or  960  pupils. 

In  the  districts  concerned,  the  following  buildings  are  on  the 
ten-year  replacement  list  of  the  Schoolhouse  Commission: 
Louisa  May  Alcott. 
D  wight. 

Frances  E.  Willard. 


Study  of  Grades  VI,  VII,  VIII,  in  Roxbury 
Dudley,  Dillaway  and  Jefferson=Comins  Districts 

(October,  1928,  Reports) 


VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Total. 

Dudley  

121 

116 

98 

335 

114 

117 

98 

329 

Jefferson-Comins  (50  per  cent)  

73 

77 

72 

222 

Total  

308 

310 

268 

886 

The  following  buildings  are  on  the  ten-year  list  of  the  School- 
house  Commission  for  replacement: 

Comins. 
Louis  Prang. 


(d)    Data  Relating  to  the  Organization  of  Intermediate 
Schools  in  Brighton 

1.  Brighton  High  School.    Growth,  1919-1928. 

1919     1920     1921     1922     1923     1924     1925     1926     1927  1928 

582      589      761      842      848      931      858      892      992  1,093 

There  are  at  present  12  portables  in  the  yard  of  the  Brighton 
High  School,  all  housing  pupils  in  the  cooperative  indus- 
trial course.-  The  proposed  new  high  school  will  eliminate 
the  use  of  portables. 

2.  Number  of  pupils  now  in  main  building  and  portables  .  1,093 
There  are  at  present  in  Grade  IX,  Brighton  High 

School  210 

3.  Trend  of  total  elementary  and  intermediate  school  popula- 

tion in  Brighton  1919  through  1928: 

1919     1920     1921     1922     1923     1924     1925     1926     1927  1928 

4,487    4,479    4,525    4,655    4,860    4,943    5,173    5,523    5,652  5,688 
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4.    Increases  and  decreases  in  school  population  in  Brighton. 
(Increase  in  light  type;  decrease  in  heavy  type.) 

1919     1920     1921     1922     1923     1924     1925     1926     1927  1928 

247      —8       46       130      205       83        230      350      129  36 


5.    Trend  of  school  population  in  Grades  VI,  VII,  VIII: 


School  Year  1919. 


School. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Total. 

Bennett  

195 

152 

118 

465 

Thomas  Gardner  

191 

116 

73 

380 

Washington  Allston  

166 

140 

128 

434 

Total  

552 

408 

319 

1,279 

October  1,  1928. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Total. 

Bennett  

287 

259 

235 

781 

Thomas  Gardner  

195 

151 

145 

491 

Washington  Allston  

145 

137 

133 

415 

Total  

627 

547 

513 

1,687 

6.    Percentage  of  increase  for  Grades  VI,  VII,  VIII,  by  districts, 
1919-1928: 

Bennett  68% 

Thomas  Gardner        ...                  .  29% 
Washington  Allston  4%  decrease 


Total        .  32% 

7.    Number  of  pupils  in  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX,  in  present 
Brighton  intermediate  districts: 


(October  1,  1928) 


School. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Total. 

259 

235 

195 

689 

Washington  Allston  

137 

133 

119 

389 

Total  

396 

368 

314 

1,07S 
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8.    Dates  of  construction  of  all  Brighton  school  buildings: 


Brighton  High        ........  1895 

Bennett   1874 

Bennett  Branch   1886 

Winship   1901 

James  A.  Garfield   1925 

Mary  Lyon                                                  .  1914 

Alexander  Hamilton   1924 

Mary  L.  Brock   1897 

Hobart  Street   1884 

Oak  Square   1894 

Harriet  A.  Baldwin   1927 

Thomas  Gardner   1906 

Thomas  Gardner  Annex   1873 

William  Wirt  Warren   1892 

James  J.  Storrow   1926 

Auburn   1856 

Harvard   1848 

Washington  Allston   1879 

%  Washington  Allston  Annex   1889 

Andrew  Jackson   1924 

Frederic  A.  Whitney   1899 


Brighton  District 

(October,  1928,  Reports) 


District. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Total. 

Bennett  

287 
192 
145 

259 
151 
136 

235 
145 
133 

781 
488 
414 

Thomas  Gardner  

Washington  Allston  

Total  

624 

546 

513 

1,683 

Prospective  number  of  pupils  to  form  an  Intermediate 

school   1,683 

Total  rooms  available : 


Proposed  new  intermediate  school  .  .  .  .  40 
Present  Old  Brighton  High  School  27 

Total  67 

The  new  intermediate  school  proposed  for  the  Bennett  District 
and  the  old  Brighton  High  School  building  adequately  provide 
for  considerable  future  growth  in  this  section. 
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(e)    Special  Report  Relating  to  the  Need  of  a  New  Inter= 
mediate  School  Building  in  Charlestown 

Main  considerations  and  recommendations 

1.  It  appears  that  there  are  now  no  school  buildings  in 
Charlestown  that  are  structurally  dangerous.  This  statement  is 
based  upon  a  letter  received  from  the  Chairman  of  the  School- 
house  Commission  under  date  of  December  12,  1928. 

2.  The  demolition  of  any  school  buildings  in  Charlestown  at 
the  present  time  does  not  appear  to  be  justifiable. 

3.  The  elementary  schools  in  Charlestown  are  now  organ- 
ized with  intermediate  classes  in  Grades  VII  and  VIII,  as  is  done 
elsewhere  throughout  the  city. 

4.  The  elementary  school  population  in  Charlestown  has 
decreased  progressively  in  the  last  four  years. 

5.  At  the  present  time  more  than  1,000  additional  pupils 
could  be  accommodated  in  existing  elementary  school  buildings 
in  Charlestown. 

6.  In  Charlestown  the  school  population  of  elementary 
schools  is  divided  between  the  public  and  parochial  schools  on  a 
ratio  of  3  to  2. 

7.  Under  the  present  organization  of  the  public  schools  in 
Charlestown  all  ninth  grade  instruction  is  given  in  the  high  school 
whether  the  pupils  come  from  public  or  parochial  elementary 
schools. 

8.  At  the  present  time  the  high  school  building  is  not  over- 
crowded and  can  accommodate  a  few  more  pupils  without  crowd- 
ing. This  statement  is  made  by  the  Head  Master  of  the  Charles- 
town High  School. 

9.  Such  additional  school  accommodations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary in  the  Charlestown  district  in  the  next  few  years  will  naturally 
come  in  the  high  school  which  is  providing  high  school  education 
for  both  public  and  parochial  schools. 

10.  Provision  for  the  ninth  grade  instruction  of  parochial 
school  children  should  continue  to  be  made  in  the  Charlestown 
High  School.  To  provide  a  new  and  separate  building  in  Charles- 
town for  an  intermediate  school  would  be  a  duplication  of  the 
ninth  grade  organization  already  provided  in  the  high  school. 

11.  If  it  is  thought  desirable  to  have  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  intermediate  classes  in  one  school  unit,  this  can  be  done 
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with  little  or  no  new  construction.  Ninth  grade  instruction  can 
continue  as  now  to  be  provided  for  in  the  Charlestown  High 
School. 

12.  The  several  factors  that  have  been  considered  in  con- 
nection with  this  problem  are  appended. 

Recommendations 

1.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  the  Survey  Committee 
recommends  that  the  School  Committee  consider  the  advisability 
of  withdrawing  any  appropriation  made  for  land  in  Charlestown 
on  which  it  was  planned  to  construct  a  new  intermediate  school 
building. 

2.  That  the  School  Committee  notify  the  Schoolhouse  Com- 
mission that  it  does  not  now  desire  or  need  school  accommoda- 
tions in  the  Charlestown  district  for  which  an  appropriation  has 
been  made. 

Data  Relating  to  the  Present  Elementary  and  High  School 
Organization  in  Charlestown 

1 .    Charlestown  High  School 
*     a.    High  school  population,  December  1,  1928  —  total, 
641    pupils.    Grade    IX,    213    academic  pupils; 
38  cooperative  industrial  pupils. 
The  Head  Master  states  that  the  building  could  hold  a  few 

more  pupils  at  the  present  time  without  crowding, 
b.    Trend  of  school  population  in  Charlestown  High  School 
for  the  past  ten  years : 


Year. 

Number 
of  Pupils. 

Year. 

Number 
of  Pupils. 

1919  

539 
519 
695 
758 
764 

1924  

867 
947 
975 
999 
973 

1920  

1921  

1925  

1926  

1922  

1927  

1923  

1928  

There  is  at  present  one  portable  annex  with  35  pupils  in 
the  Frothingham  School  yard. 
2.    Trend  of  school  population  in  the  elementary  districts  in 
Charlestown.    (Increase  in  light  type;  decrease  in  heavy 
type.) 

1919  1920  1921  1922  1923  1924  1925  1926  1927  1928 
-39      130      163        9        159       76      —24     —30   —169  —212 
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3.    Trend  of  school  population  in  Grades  VI,  VII,  and  VIII,  for 
the  period  1919-1928. 


oCnooi  i  car  iyiv. 

VI. 

VII 

VII. 

VIII 

Total. 

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

187 

160 

157 

504 

Harvard-Frothingham  

137 

124 

106 

367 

Prescott  

76 

64 

65 

205 

Total  

400 

348 

328 

1,076 

October  I,  1928. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Total. 

Warren-Bunker  Hill  

190 

183 

168 

541 

Harvard-Frothingham  

119 

122 

96 

337 

Prescott  

98 

76 

67 

241 

Total  

407 

381 

331 

1,119 

4.    Dates  of  construction  of  all  Charlestovvn  school  buildings: 


Harvard  *   1871 

Frothingham  *   1874 

Frothingham  Annex   1898 

Samuel  Dexter  (remodeled  in  1872)    .      .  1800 

Nahum  Chapin   1847 

William  H.  Kent   1895 

Prescott  *   1857 

Prescott  Annex   1896 

James  A.  McDonald   1911 

Abram  E.  Cutter   1886 

Warren*   1867 

Copley   1901 

Oliver  Holden   1910 

Charles  E.  Daniels   1847 

Bunker  Hill*   1866 

Thomas  Starr  King       .      .      .      .      .      .  1845 

B.  F.  Tweed   1892 

Charlestown  High   1907 

Spencer  Memorial  Annex   1926 


:;;  Eight-grade  buildings. 
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5.    From  the  preceding  data,  the  following  facts  are  apparent 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


Number  built  prior  to  1870 
Number  built  1871-1880 
Number  built  1881-1890 
Number  built  1891-1900 
Number  built  1901-1910 
Number  built  1911-1920 
Number  built  1920-1928 


37% 

11% 

5% 
20% 
16% 
5% 
5% 


Total  number  of  buildings 


.  19 


6.  There  are  three  large  parochial  schools  in  Charlestown. 

7.  Vacant  seats  in  the  school  buildings  at  the  present  time,  as 

reported  by  the  principals  of  the  districts : 
Harvard 


Frothingham 
Samuel  Dexter 
Nahum  Chapin 
William  H.  Kent 

Total  . 
Prescott  . 
Prescott  Annex 
Abram  E.  Cutter 
James  A.  McDonald 
James  A.  McDonald  Portable 

Total  . 
Warren  . 
Copley  . 
Oliver  Holden 
Charles  E.  Daniels 
Bunker  Hill  . 
Thomas  Starr  King 
B.  F.  Tweed  . 

Total  . 


146 
169 
70 
49 
94 

91 

5 
12 
48 

9 

64 
62 
20 
25 
73 
47 
49 


528 


165 


340 


Total  vacant  seats 


1,033 
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SECTION  VII 

INFORMATION    RELATING   TO   THE  TEACHERS 
COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON* 

Courses  of  Study 

By  action  of  the  School  Committee  on  June  3,  1929,  the  three- 
year  non-degree  courses  in  The  Teachers  College  will  be  discon- 
tinued for  classes  entering  in  September,  1930,  and  thereafter. 

From  that  date,  all  courses  in  The  Teachers  College  will  be 
degree-bearing  courses  —  four-year  courses  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Education  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  and 
a  five-year  course  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education. 

Pupils  now  in  The  Teachers  College  are  not  affected  by  this 
action  of  the  School  Committee.  In  other  words,  those  pupils 
now  in  The  Teachers  College  who  elected  one  of  the  three-year 
courses,  namely,  the  course  which  qualifies  for  service  in  Grades 
I  to  VI,  inclusive,  or  the  course  which  qualifies  for  service  in  the 
kindergarten  and  Grades  I  to  III,  inclusive  —  will  be  privileged 
to  complete  the  course. 

Pupils  who  enter  in  September,  1930,  and  thereafter  until 
otherwise  ordered,  will  have  a  choice  of  the  following-named 
degree-bearing  courses,  each  of  which  will  be  four  years  in  length : 

a.  Kindergarten=Primary  Course. —  The  successful 
completion  of  this  course  will  qualify  for  temporary  service 
in  the  Kindergarten  and  Grades  I  and  II. 

b.  Elementary  Course. —  The  successful  completion 
of  this  course  will  qualify  for  temporary  service  in  Grades 
III  to  VI,  inclusive. 

c.  Intermediate  Course. —  The  successful  completion 
of  this  course  will  qualify  for  temporary  service  in  Grades 
VII  to  IX,  inclusive. 

d.  High  School  Course. —  The  successful  completion 
of  this  course  will  qualify  for  temporary  service  in  Grades 
IX  to  XII,  inclusive,  and  leads  to  the  course  for  the  Master's 
Degree. 

In  June,  1934,  and  thereafter,  graduates  of  The  Teachers 
College,  upon  completion  of  one  year's  successful  experience 


*  See  Part  I,  pages  52-55. 
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in  teaching,  will  be  examined  for  Certificates  VIII.  Elementary 
School,  Class  B;  X.  Kindergarten-Primary;  XXXIII.  Inter- 
mediate; or  IV.  High  School,  depending  upon  the  course  com- 
pleted in  The  Teachers  College.  No  certificates  will  be  granted 
except  on  examination. 

After  June,  1934,  there  will  be  no  preferred  lists  for  The  Teachers 
College  graduates.  From  that  date  graduates  of  The  Teachers 
College  will  compete  by  examination  with  all  others  who  are 
seeking  the  same  certificates,  and  their  names  will  be  merged 
with  the  names  of  all  others  who  have  qualified  by  examination 
for  the  same  certificate. 

Beginning  in  September,  1930,  men  and  women  graduates 
of  other  colleges  may  be  admitted  to  the  Master's  Degree  Course, 
in  addition  to  those  admitted  from  the  High  School  Course  in 
The  Teachers  College,  subject  to  the  following  restrictions: 

a.  The  maximum  number  of  this  group  to  be  admitted 
in  any  year  shall  not  exceed  fifteen. 

b.  The  major  in  which  students  are  to  be  examined 
shall  be  in  a  field  offered  in  the  curriculum  of  The  Teachers 
College. 

c.  Candidates  shall  be  accepted  in  the  order  of  the  total 
number  of  credits  obtained  in  the  competitive  examination. 

d.  The  subjects  of  examination  will  be  determined  later 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

Information  Relating  to  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City 

of  Boston 

1.    How  many  pupils  have  availed  themselves  since  the  College 
was  established  of  the  courses  leading  to  degrees? 


Total  enrolment  in  class  of  1925  ...  36 

Total  enrolment  in  class  of  1926  ...  53 

Total  enrolment  in  class  of  1927  ...  35 

Total  enrolment  in  class  of  1928  ...  55 

Total  enrolment  in  class  of  1929  ...  56 

Total  enrolment  in  class  of  1930  ...  70 

Total  enrolment  in  class  of  1931  .      .      .  60 

Total  enrolment  in  class  of  1932  .      .      .  71 

Total   436 


2.    How  many  pupils  have  completed  the  courses  and  have 
received  degrees? 
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Of  those  receiving  degrees  in: 

1925  ...       20  received  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education 

12  received  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education. 

1926  ...       26  received  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education. 

22  received  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education. 

1927  ...       18  received  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education. 

14  received  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education. 

1928  ...       35  received  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education. 

17  received  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  students  in  each  class  still 
studying  at  The  Teachers  College: 


Class  of  1929    49 

Class  of  1930  ...  .   '  .  64 

Class  of  1931   55 

Class  of  1932    68 

Total      .      .      .      .      .N    .      .  .236 

Of  those  at  present  in  The  Teachers  College  in  the 

Class  of  1929    .      .       28  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Education. 

21  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 
Class  of  1930  .       33  Bachelor  of  Education. 

31  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 
Class  of  1931  .       22  Bachelor  of  Education. 

33  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 
Class  of  1932     .  37  Bachelor  of  Education. 

31  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 

Summary  of  total  number  of  graduates  receiving  degrees. 

Class  of  1925    32 

Class  of  1926    48 

Class  of  1927    32 

Class  of  1928    52 

Total  164 


3.    Of  the  foregoing  pupils,  namely  164,  how  many  are  teaching 
in  Boston  today,  or  are  on  the  eligible  list  for  appointment? 

Appointed  64 

On  the  Eligible  List  75 

Total      ........  139 
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The  remaining  25  have  either  left  the  service,  been  married, 
or  are  studying. 

4.  Since  the  organization  of  The  Teachers  College  how  many 

have  taken  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Education  (Ed.  M.),  making  them  eligible  to  teach  in  high 
school? 

Class  of  1926     .......  12 

Class  of  1927    21 

Class  of  1928    14 

Total      .                            ...  47 
Of  this  number: 

Appointed   23 

On  Eligible  List   22 

Married   1 

Convent   1 

Total  .  47 

5.  How  do  the  courses  differ  for  those  pupils  who  are  preparing 

to  teach  in  the  elementary  grades  and  those  preparing  to 
earn  the  first  degree,  that  is,  to  teach  in  the  intermediate 
grades? 

a.  Length:  For  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  ele- 

mentary grades  the  course  is  three  years  in 
length;  for  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the 
intermediate  grades  the  course  is  four 
years  in  length.  Those  finishing  this  four- 
years'  course  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Education. 

b.  General  Differences: 

1.  Those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  intermediate 

grades  specialize  in  one  academic  subject 
and  receive  special  training  in  one  or  two 
others. 

2.  Those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary 

grades  do  not  specialize  in  any  particular 
academic  subjects.  They  receive  general 
training  in  English,  Science,  and  Education, 
and  special  training  in  the  content  and 
method  of  the  various  subjects  taught  in 
these  grades. 
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c.    A  statement  of  the  Course  of  Study  for  each  of  the 
two  groups  follows: 

FIRST  YEAR 
Intermediate 

1.  Psychology  3  hours  a  week. 

2.  English  Composition        ....    4  hours  a  week. 

3.  Two  academic  subjects  selected  from  the 

following  (each  four  hours  a  week) : 
History 
Mathematics 
Science  (Biology) 

Foreign  language  (French,  Spanish,  Latin) 

4.  Art  Appreciation  2  hours  a  week. 

5.  Physical  Education  2  hours  a  week. 

Elementary 

1.  Psychology   3  hours  a  week. 

2.  English  Composition        ....  2  hours  a  week. 

3.  Elementary   Education.    (A  consider- 

ation of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  ed- 
ucation in  the  elementary  schools)      .  2  hours  a  week. 

4.  Biology   4  hours  a  week. 

5.  Music  (one  semester)       ....  3  hours  a  week. 

6.  Art  (one  semester)   3  hours  a  week. 

7.  Oral  Expression  (one  semester)      .      .  3  hours  a  week. 

8.  Physical  Education   2  hours  a  week. 

9.  Observation  in  the  Model  School   .      .  2  hours  a  week. 

SECOND  YEAR 
Intermediate 

1.  Principles  of  Education   ....    3  hours  a  week- 

2.  English  (History  of  English  Literature)    4  hours  a  week. 

3.  Two  academic  subjects  from  list  under 

first  year  with  the  exception  that 

Geography  is  substituted  for  History,    4  hours  each. 

4.  Music  Appreciation  2  hours  a  week. 

5.  Physical  Education  2  hours  a  week. 

Elementary 

1.  Education    (Problems   of  Elementary 

Education)   2  hours  a  week. 

2.  English     (Teaching    of    English  in 

Elementary  Grades)    ....  4  hours  a  week. 

3.  Health  Education   4  hours  a  week. 

4.  Mathematics  (Content  and  Teaching 

of  Elementary  Mathematics)    .      .  4  hours  a  week. 

5.  Geography    (Elementary  Geography),  3  hours  a  week. 

6.  Physical  Education   2  hours  a  week. 

7.  Music   1  hour  a  week. 

8.  Penmanship   1  hour  a  week. 
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THIRD  YEAR 
Intermediate 

1.  History  of  Education  (one  semester) .    3  hours  a  week. 

2.  Intermediate    School    Problems  (one 

semester)  3  hours  a  week. 

3.  Government  4  hours  a  week. 

4.  Major    Elective    chosen    from  the 

following: 

English     Spanish         Science  ^ 

Latin       History         Mathematics)-  4  hours  a  week. 

French      Geography     Art  J 

5.  Minor  Elective  chosen  from  subjects 

in  above  list  4  hours  a  week. 

6.  Physical  Education  2  hours  a  week. 

* 

Elementary 

1.  Practice  Teaching   1  semester. 

2.  History  and  Principles  of  Education    3  hours  a  week. 

3.  English  Literature    .      .      .      .      .4  hours  a  week. 

4.  History  in  the  Grades     ....    3  hours  a  week. 

5.  Teaching  of  Geography  in  the  Ele- 

mentary Grades  3  hours  a  week. 

6.  Methods  of    Teaching  Art  (one-half 

semester)  3  hours  a  week. 

7.  Music  Methods  (one-half  semester)       .    3  hours  a  week. 

8.  Physical  Education  2  hours  a  week. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 
Intermediate 

1.  Practice  Teaching   1  semester. 

2.  Education    (Administration   and  Re- 

search)  4  hours  a ( week. 

3.  Educational  Sociology     .      .      .      .3  hours  a  week. 

4.  Major    Elective     (same    as  Major 

Elective  in  Third  Year)     ...    4  hours  a  week. 

5.  Minor  Elective  (chosen  from  list  of 

subjects  given  in  Third  Year)    .      .    4  hours  a  week. 

6.  Physical  Education  2  hours  a  week. 


Data  Relating  to  the  Certification  of  Teachers  of  High  and 
Intermediate  Schools  With  Special  Reference  to  Grad= 
uates  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston 

High  School  Certificate  —  1926 

No  candidate  from  Teachers  College. 

High  School  Certificate  —  1927 
157  candidates  examined. 
24  candidates  from  Teachers  College. 
133  candidates  from  other  sources. 
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15.3  per  cent  of  examined  candidates  from  Teachers  College. 
84.7  per  cent  of  examined  candidates  from  other  sources. 

72  candidates  certificated. 
17  from  Teachers  College. 
55  from  other  sources. 

23.6  per  cent  of  candidates  certificated  came  from  Teachers  College. 

76.4  per  cent  of  candidates  certificated  came  from  other  colleges. 


70.8  per  cent  of  examined  candidates  from  Teachers  College  passed. 
41 .8  per  cent  of  examined  candidates  from  other  sources  passed. 


Average  final  rating  of  17  candidates  from  Teachers  College  —  821. 
Average  final  rating  of  55  candidates  from  other  sources  —  804. 


RESULTS   IN   EXAMINATIONS  IN   MODERN  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 
High  School  Certificate  —  1927 

21  candidates  examined. 

10  candidates  from  Teachers  College. 

11  candidates  from  other  sources. 

10  candidates  certificated. 
8  candidates  from  Teachers  College  (out  of  10). 
2  candidates  from  other  colleges  (out  of  11). 

80  per  cent  of  candidates  from  Teachers  College  passed. 
20  per  cent  of  candidates  from  other  colleges  passed. 

7  candidates  (out  of  11)  or  64  per  cent  from  outside  could  not  pass  an  oral 
examination. 

2  candidates  (out  of  10)  or  20  per  cent  from  Teachers  College  failed  in  the 
oral  examination. 

Intermediate  Certificate  —  1926 

204  candidates  examined. 
31  candidates  from  Teachers  College. 
173  candidates  from  other  sources. 

12£  per  cent  of  examined  candidates  from  Teachers  College. 
87|  per  cent  of  examined  candidates  from  other  sources. 

147  candidates  certificated. 
26  from  Teachers  College. 
121  from  other  sources. 

72  per  cent  of  total  (147  out  of  204)  certificated. 

84  per  cent  from  Teachers  College  (26  out  of  31)  certificated. 

70  per  cent  from  other  sources  (121  out  of  173)  certificated. 

17.7  per  cent  of  successful  candidates  came  from  Teachers  College. 
82.3  per  cent  of  successful  candidates  came  from  other  sources. 

Average  final  standing  of  Teachers  College  candidates  —  843. 
Average  final  standing  of  outside  candidates  —  856. 
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Intermediate  Certificate —  1927 

177  candidates  examined. 
36  candidates  from  Teachers  College. 
141  candidates  from  other  sources. 


92  candidates  certificated. 
85  candidates  failed. 

28  candidates  from  Teachers  College  certificated. 

64  candidates  from  other  sources  certificated. 

52  per  cent  of  total  (92  out  of  177)  certificated. 

78  per  cent  from  Teachers  College  (28  out  of  36)  certificated. 

45  per  cent  from  other  sources  (64  out  of  141)  certificated. 


30  per  cent  of  successful  candidates  came  from  Teachers  College. 
70  per  cent  of  successful  candidates  came  from  other  sources. 


Average  final  standing  of  Teachers  College  candidates  —  783. 
Average  final  standing  of  outside  candidates  —  808. 

QUESTIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE. 

1.    How  many  positions  were  filled  with  new  women  teachers? 


1924=25. 

1925=26. 

1926=27. 

1927=28. 

1928-29. 

High  and  Latin  

Intermediate  

13 
121 
6 

23 
141 
7 

25 
78 
19 

69 
101 
33 

32 

99 
16 

How  many  applicants  were  there  for  these  positions? 

1924=25. 

1925=26. 

1926=27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

High  and  Latin  

Elementary  

88 
171 
31 

107 

246 
50 

129 
270 
95 

190 
396 
136 

103 
532 
126 

How  many  of  such  applicants  were  trained  in  The  Teachers 
College? 

1924=25. 

1925=26. 

1926=27. 

1927=28. 

1928-29. 

High  and  Latin  

Elementary  

Intermediate  

70 
7 

137 
17 

134 

41 

10 
254 
68 

16 
378 
51 
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4.    How  many  such  applicants  were  trained  elsewhere? 


1924-25. 

1925=26. 

1926=27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

High  and  Latin  

88 

107 

129 

180 

87 

Elementary  

101 

109 

136 

142 

154 

Intermediate  

24 

33 

54 

68 

75 

5.    How  many  applicants  trained  in  The  Teachers  College  were 
appointed? 


1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

High  and  Latin  

10 

12 

Elementary  

63 

127 

72 

96 

86 

1 

3 

8 

24 

10 

How  many  applicants  trained  elsewhere  were 

appointed? 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

High  and  Latin  

13 

23 

25 

59 

20 

Elementary  

58 

14 

6 

5 

13 

Intermediate  

5 

4 

11 

9 

6 
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SECTION  VIII 

CERTAIN     PHASES     OF     THE     PRACTICAL  ARTS 

PROGRAM  t 

This  report  is  based  on  a  series  of  thirteen  meetings  held  be- 
tween October  15,  1928,  and  November  15,  1928,  in  the  following 
schools : 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts*       Joseph  H.  Barnes 
Hyde  Park  Intermediate  Gaston 
Frank  V.  Thompson*  Washington  Irving 

Robert  Gould  Shaw*  Brighton  High* 

Hugh  O'Brien  Jamaica  Plain  High* 

Charlestown  High  Mather* 
Abraham  Lincoln 
supplemented  by  personal  observation  of  work  done  in  such 
classes  and  by  interviews  with  teachers  in  seventeen  schools  — 
(those  starred  in  list  above  together  with  the  following) : 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls   Andrew  Jackson 
Girls'  High  Grover  Cleveland 

Memorial  High  (Girls)  East  Boston  High 

Trade  School  for  Girls  Prince 
Washington  Allston  Donald  McKay 

Winship 
Purpose  of  Meetings 

1.  To  obtain  from  parents  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
value  of  practical  arts  work. 

The  rising  cost  of  education  in  general,  and  of  vocational 
education  in  particular,  was  pointed  out,  and  some  of  the 
reasons  given,  followed  by  the  question:  "Do  you,  as  tax- 
payers, wish  to  have  this  kind  of  education  given  up?"  The 
answer  being  invariably  in  the  negative,  parents  were  then 
ready  and  often  very  eager  to  explain  their  interest  in  the 
matter  and  to  make  suggestions. 

2.  To  secure  the  cooperation  of  parents  in  the  work  of  the 
Survey  Committee. 

Invitations  to  the  meetings  were  sent  home  to  the  mothers 
of  girls  in  the  practical  arts  classes  in  some  cases;  in  others, 
every  parent  received  a  written  notice.  Announcements 
were  also  made  at  assembly. 

t  See  Part  I,  pages  32-34,  Practical  Arts  Work  for  Girls. 
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Summary  of  Parents'  Remarks 

1.  Practical  arts  work  is  valued  by  them  for  the  following 

reasons: 

a.  It  is  a  practical  help  in  the  home.  Girls  learn  to  make 
clothes  for  themselves  and  for  the  younger  children,  to 
renovate  and  mend,  to  help  with  the  cooking,  preserving, 
and  cleaning. 

b.  Many  are  trained  by  these  courses  to  earn  their  living 
as  dressmakers,  caterers,  milliners,  and  as  vocational  teachers. 

c.  Almost  every  girl  will  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
good  use  of  the  instruction  in  homemaking  when  they  have 
homes  of  their  own  and  will  be  able  to  run  them  more 
efficiently. 

d.  Some  kind  of  manual  training  is  as  necessary  for  girls 
as  it  is  for  boys  if  they  are  to  have  an  all-round  development. 

2.  Suggestions  made  by  parents : 

a.  The  need  of  extending  the  practical  arts  courses,  so 
that  they  may  be  included  in  all  secondary  schools. 

b.  Addition  of  academic  studies  to  curriculum  of  High 
School  of  Practical  Arts  —  particularly  of  a  foreign  language. 

Comment. —  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  graduates  are 
not  admitted  to  Simmons  College,  the  college  which  they 
would  naturally  enter  if  they  desire  to  continue  their  work  in 
college.  Parents  say  that  their  daughters  have  therefore 
found  themselves  in  a  " blind  alley." 

c.  Addition  of  course  in  Home  Economics  teaching  to  the 
curriculum  of  The  Teachers  College. 

Comment. —  The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter  from 
the  Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,  dated  November 
19,  1928: 

"With  your  second  suggestion  of  'putting  into  Teachers 
College  a  training  course  for  such  teachers,'  I  am  heartily  in 
agreement.  I  have  always  felt  that  such  a  course  was 
necessary."  "If  Teachers  College  offers  a  course  in  Kinder- 
garten work,  which  is  also  a  special  subject,  why  not  a  course 
in  Household  Science  and  Arts?" 

Personal  Observations 

To  express  opinions  based  on  observation  of  only  seventeen 
schools  may  be  unwise,  but  as  these  schools  are  in  different  sections 
of  the  city  and  include  trade,  high,  intermediate  and  elementary 
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schools,  they  may  be  considered  as  offering  a  suitable  cross  section. 
With  this  necessary  statement  these  conclusions  are  offered. 

1.  Vocational  needs  of  boys  are  given  much  greater  attention 
than  those  of  girls. 

2.  Technical  and  practical  aspects  of  work  are  unduly  em- 
phasized; the  proper  balance  between  construction  and  instruc- 
tion not  being  observed;  things  made  rather  than  problems 
solved. 

3.  Home  Projects  are  rarely  used.  Hence,  the  study  does  not 
appear  to  be  equally  important  with  other  subjects  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

4.  Few  changes  seem  to  have  been  made  to  meet  changed 
conditions  in: 

a.  Home  life. —  Girls  need  training  in  selection  of  clothing 
and  foods  as  much  or  more  than  in  their  preparation  and 
construction.  This  is  a  machine  age.  Ready-made  clothes 
are  replacing  the  home-made  article.  Food  prepared  by 
machinery  and  cooked  in  large  quantities  (e.  g.,  bread)  is 
rapidly  improving  in  quality  and  therefore  in  its  appeal  to 
the  consumer.  Women  control  the  spending  of  a  large  part 
of  the  family  income,  therefore  girls  should  be  trained  to  buy 
and  save  as  well  as  to  produce. 

b.  Vocational  life  (outside  of  homemaking). —  Women 
work  side  by  side  with  men  today.  Too  sharp  distinctions 
need  not  be  drawn  between  their  preparatory  courses.  Many 
schools  have  courses  in  Household  Mechanics  open  both  to 
boys  and  to  girls.  This  is  a  comparatively  inexpensive 
course  requiring  hand  tools  instead  of  machines  and  can  be 
taught  so  as  to  give  a  good  general  knowledge  of  mechanics. 
Courses  in  telegraphy,  photography,  manicuring,  hairdressing, 
child  care,  home  nursing,  housing  or  shelter,  and  home  deco- 
ration are  found  in  the  curricula  of  other  city  schools. 

5.  Methods  and  equipment  need  modernizing. 

6.  Standards,  preparation,  ability  —  as  a  whole  —  of  practical 
arts  teachers  are  not  equal  to  the  corresponding  standards  of  our 
academic  teachers.  In  addition,  the  supply  of  properly  trained 
teachers  appears  to  be  inadequate. 

7.  Basement  rooms  and  those  where  girls  have  to  sew  entirely 
by  artificial  light  are  far  too  common. 
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SECTION  IX 

INFORMATION  RELATING  TO  INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL  SHOPS* 

1.  Fundamental  Aims 

From  a  widespread  investigation  of  reports  on  shop  work 
throughout  the  country  the  following  appear  to  be  the  generally 
accepted  fundamental  aims  of  this  type  of  instruction: 

a.  To   provide    opportunity   for   exploring  aptitudes, 
interests  and  tastes. 

b.  To  develop  manual  skill  for  general  civic  needs. 

c.  To  develop  general  industrial  and  vocational  intelli- 
gence. 

d.  To  furnish  a  background  of  worthwhile  experience  in 
order  to  assist  in  the  direction  of  the  pupil's  future  education. 

2.  Types  of  Shops  in  the  Boston  Intermediate  Schools 

a.  Electrical.  g.  Drafting. 

b.  Printing.  h.   Auto  Mechanics. 

c.  Woodworking.  i.    Clay  Modeling. 

d.  Bookbinding.  j.    Interior  Decorating. 

e.  Machine  Shop.  k.    Pattern  Making. 

f .  Sheet  Metal. 

3.  Distribution  of  School  Shops 

Following  are  two  groupings  of  schools  having  mechanic  arts 
shops : 

1st  —  Arranged  alphabetically  by  schools  (as  of  May,  1928). 
2d  —  Arranged  according  to  geographical  section  of  the  city 
(as  of  May,  1928). 

4.  Distribution  of  Intermediate  Shops  Arranged  AIpha= 

betically  by  Schools 

a.  Intermediate 

Abraham  Lincoln     ...    3       Electricity,  Printing,  Woodwork. 

Bennett  3       Printing,  Machine,  Woodwork. 

Bigelow  3       Electricity,  Printing,  Woodwork. 

Donald  McKay        ...    4      Electricity,    Printing,  Machine, 

Woodwork. 

Frank  V.  Thompson       .      .    4       Electricity,  Machine,  Sheet  Metal, 

Woodwork. 

*  See  Part  I,  pages  21-28,  Mechanic  Arts  Courses  with  Special  Reference 
to  Shop  Work  in  the  Intermediate  Schools. 
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Grover  Cleveland 

.  5 

Electricity,    Machine,  Printing, 

Sheet  Metal,  Woodwork. 

Henry  L.  Pierce 

.  3 

Printing,   Machine,  Woodwork. 

Joseph  H.  Barnes 

.  6 

Machine,  Pattern  Making,  Print- 

ing, Sheet  Metal,  2  Woodwork. 

9 

Electricity,  Woodwork. 

Mary  Hemenway 

2 

Electricity,  Sheet  Metal. 

Michelangelo 

.  5 

Auto   Mechanics,   Sheet  Metal, 

Clay    Modeling,  Electricity, 

Woodwork. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  . 

.  3 

Electricity,  Printing,  Woodwork. 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  . 

.  3 

Auto  Mechanics,  Machine,  Wood- 

work. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  . 

.  3 

Electricity,  Printing,  Woodwork. 

Washington 

.  6 

Electricity,    Machine,  Printing, 

Sheet  Metal,  2  Woodwork. 

Washington  Irving  . 

.  6 

Electricity,    Interior  Decoration, 

Printing,  2  Woodwork,  Drafting. 

b.    Elementary  with  Intermediate  Organization 

Agassiz 

9 

Printing,  Woodwork. 

Christopher  Gibson  . 

2 

Electricity,  Woodwork. 

Dearborn  .... 

.  4 

Bookbinding,    Electricity,  Sheet 

Metal,  Woodwork. 

Dudley  .... 

.  3 

Electricity,  Machine,  Woodwork 

Edmund  P.  Tileston 

2 

Printing,  Woodwork. 

Elihu  Greenwood 

2 

Electricity,  Printing. 

Gilbert  Stuart  . 

.  1 

Woodwork. 

Henry  Grew 

.  1 

Sheet  Metal. 

Hugh  O'Brien  . 

.  3 

Drafting,    Sheet    Metal,  Wood- 

work. 

Lawrence  .... 

2 

Machine,  Woodwork. 

Lowell  .... 

9 

Sheet  Metal,  Woodwork. 

Mather  .... 

3 

Electricity,  Sheet  Metal,  Wood- 

work. 

Minot  .... 

2 

Printing,  Woodwork. 

Phillips  Brooks  . 

.  3 

Electricity,  Printing,  Woodwork. 

Prescott  .... 

2 

Electricity,  Woodwork. 

Prince 

9 

Printing,  Woodwork. 

2 

Printing,  Woodwork. 

Rice  

2 

Sheet  Metal,  Woodwork. 

Sheet    Metal,    Printing,  Wood- 

work. 

Thomas  Gardner 

2 

Electricity,  Woodwork. 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

.  3 

Drafting,  Sheet  Metal,  Woodwork. 

Warren  .... 

1 

Printing. 

c. 

Elementary 

Theodore  Lyman 

.  1 

Printing. 

Wendell  Phillips 

.  1 

Machine. 
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5.    Distribution  of  Intermediate  Shops  Arranged  by 
Sections  of  the  City 


Kinds  of  Shops. 


East  Boston: 
Donald  McKay  *  

Joseph  H.  Barnes  *  

Theodore  Lyman  f  

Charlestown: 

Prescott  X  

Warren  X  

North  and  West  Ends 

Michelangelo  *  

Washington  *  

Wendell  Phillips  t  

City  Proper: 

Abraham  Lincoln  *. . .  . 

Prince  %  

Quincy  X  

South  End: 

Rice  J  

South  Boston: 

Bigelow  *  

Lawrence  X  

Thomas  N.  Hart  i  

Roxbury: 

Lewis  *  

Theodore  Roosevelt  *. 
Dearborn  J  

Dudley  X  

Hugh  O'Brien  %  

Sherwin  %  

Brighton: 

Bennett  *  

Thomas  Gardner  %  

Jamaica  Plain: 

Agassiz  %  

Lowell  %  


1,027 
1,129 
1,466 


783 
1,765 


953 

1,056 
991 


1,454 
1,124 
1,044 


999 


1,156 
815 
947 


1,017 
1,500 
1,797 

1,190 
1,957 

1,030 


2,668 
1,643 


796 
1,205 


Electricity,  Printing,  Machine, 
Woodwork. 

Machine,  Pattern  Making,  Print- 
ing, Sheet  Metal,  2  Woodwork. 

Printing. 


Electricity,  Woodwork. 
Printing. 


Auto  Mechanics,  Sheet  Metal, 
Clay  Modeling,  Electricity, 
Woodwork. 

Electricity,  Machine,  Printing  y 
Sheet  Metal,  2  Woodwork. 

Machine. 


Electricity,  Printing,  Woodwork. 
Printing,  Woodwork. 
Printing,  Woodwork. 


Sheet  Metal,  Woodwork. 


Electricity,  Printing,  Woodwork. 
Machine,  Woodwork. 
Drafting,  Sheet  Metal,  Wood- 
work. 

Electricity,  Woodwork. 

Electricity,  Printing,  Woodwork. 

Bookbinding,  Electricity,  Sheet 
Metal,  Woodwork. 

Electricity,  Machine,  Woodwork. 

Drafting,  Sheet  Metal,  Wood- 
work. 

Sheet  Metal,  Printing,  Wood- 
work. 

Printing,  Machine,  Woodwork. 
Electricity,  Woodwork. 


Printing,  Woodwork. 
Sheet  Metal,  Woodwork. 


*  Intermediate,    t  Elementary.    1  Elementary  with  intermediate  organization. 
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z 


a 
u  o 

E- 

z 


Kinds  of  Shops. 


Roslindale: 

Washington  Irving  *. . 

West  Roxbury: 

Robert  Gould  Shaw  *. 

Dorchester: 

Frank  V.  Thompson  * 

Grover  Cleveland  *. . . 

Henry  L.  Pierce  *.  . .  . 
Mary  Hemenway  *. .  . 
Oliver  W.  Holmes  *. . . 
Christopher  Gibson  f- 
Edmund  P.  Tileston  f 

Gilbert  Stuart  f  

Mather  f  

Minot  f  

Phillips  Brooks  |  

Hyde  Park: 

Elihu  Greenwood  *. .  . 
Henry  Grew  f  

*  Intermediate. 


1,014 


2,066 

1,361 

738 

1,263 
1,891 
1,048 
1,249 
1,584 
839 
2,417 

794 
1,750 


1,669 
1,278 


Electricity,  Interior  Decoration, 
Printing,  2  Woodwork,  Draft- 
ing. 

Auto  Mechanics,  Machine,  Wood 
work. 

Electricity,      Machine,  Sheet 

Metal,  Woodwork. 
Electricity,    Machine,  Printing, 

Sheet  Metal,  Woodwork. 
Printing,  Machine,  Woodwork. 
Electricity,  Sheet  Metal. 
Electricity,  Printing,  Woodwork. 
Electricity,  Woodwork. 
Printing,  Woodwork. 
Woodwork. 

Electricity,  Sheet  Metal,  Wood- 
work. 
Printing,  Woodwork. 
Electricity,  Printing,  Woodwork. 


Electricity,  Printing. 
Sheet  Metal. 


t  Elementary  with  intermediate  organization. 


Schools  in  which  Grade  VI  Mechanic  Arts  Classes  are 
Conducted 

a.    Number  of  Classes 


District. 

Elec- 
tricity. 

Machine. 

Printing. 

Sheet 
Metal. 

Wood- 
work. 

Abraham  Lincoln  

1 

1 

Agassiz .  .  .   

1 

1 

Dearborn  

1 

Dudley  

1 

1 

Elihu  Greenwood  

1 

1 

Henrv  Grew  

1 

Lowell  

1 

Mather  

2 

Minot  

1 

1 

Prescott  

1 

1 

Sherwin  

2 

Theodore  Lyman  

2 

Thomas  N.  Hart  

1 

1 

Wendell  Phillips  

3 
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b.    Number  of  Shops  of  Different  Tvpes 


Elementary 

Type  of  Shop. 

Inter- 
mediate. 

with  Inter- 
mediate Or- 

Elementary. 

ganization. 

Auto  Mechanics  

2 

Bookbinding  

1 

Clav  Modeling  

1 

Drafting  

1 

o 

Electricity  

12 

8 

Interior  Decorating  

1 

Machine  

8 

2 

1 

Pattern  Making  

1 

Printing  

Sheet  Metal  

11 

9 

1 

6 

8 

Woodworking  

18 

19 

Totals  

61 

49 

2 

Grand  Total  —  112. 


7.    Destination  of  Mechanic  Arts  Pupils  of  Grades  VII, 

VIII,  IX 

Pupils  from  Grade  VIII,  elementary  schools,  from  all  parts 
of  the  city  will  be  admitted  to  the  ninth  grade  cooperative  courses 
in  the  Brighton,  East  Boston,  Hyde  Park,  South  Boston  High 
Schools,  the  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  the  Memorial 
High  School  (Boys),  and  the  cooperative  agricultural  course  in 
the  Jamaica  Plain  High  School. 

A  limited  number  only  from  the  schools  in  Charlestown  may  be 
admitted  to  the  ninth  grade  cooperative  course  in  the  Charlestown 
High  School.  Other  pupils  electing  a  ninth  grade  electrical 
course  may  transfer  to  an  intermediate  school  offering  a  ninth 
grade  electrical  course. 

Pupils  in  intermediate  districts  will  be  required  to  pursue 
ninth  grade  work  in  their  home  districts,  provided  that  such 
pupils  wishing  to  attend  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  a  trade 
school,  or  a  cooperative  agricultural  or  industrial  course  may 
and  should  make  their  election  at  the  completion  of  the  eighth 
grade  unless  they  are  assigned  in  their  home  districts,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  schedules,  to  ninth  grade  courses  accepted 
as  preparatory  to  the  tenth  grade  courses. 

Admissions  to  a  tenth  grade  mechanic  arts  or  full-time  indus- 
trial course  from  a  ninth  grade  course  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  following: 
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To 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 
Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
Boston  Trade  School  . 


From 

.    Any  ninth  grade  course. 

Any  ninth  grade  mechanic  arts  course. 
Any  ninth  grade  mechanic  arts  course 
in  which  the  pupil  has  had  one  full 
year  of  shop  work  in  the  shop  sub- 
ject of  his  choice. 

Admissions  to  the  tenth  grade  of  a  cooperative  industrial 
course  may  be  made  when  the  pupil  has  successfully  completed 
one  full  year  in  one  of  the  ninth  grade  mechanic  arts  courses  listed 
opposite  the  high  school  to  which  that  pupil  seeks  admission: 


Brighton  High  School  . 

Charlestown  High  School  . 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 
East  Boston  High  School  \ 
Hyde  Park  High  School  J 
Memorial  High  School  (Boys)  . 
South  Boston  High  School  . 


Auto  Mechanics,  Machine  Shop  Prac- 
tice, or  Electricity. 
Electricity. 
Woodworking. 

Machine  Shop  Practice  or  Wood- 
working. 
Printing. 

Sheet  Metal. 


8.    Destination  of  Ninth  Grade  Mechanic  Arts  Boys 

Number  of  boys  in  ninth  grade  mechanic  arts  courses  in  1926-27    .      .  431 
Number  of  boys  entering  the  tenth  grade  of  Trade  School,  cooperative 
high  school,  or  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  from  ninth  grade  me- 
chanic arts  courses,  September,  1927    302 

Distributed  as  follows: 

Dorchester  High  School  .  Woodworking  .  .17 
Charlestown  High  School  .  Electricity  .  .  .  .19 
Hyde  Park  High  School  .  Machine  Shop  Practice  .  .19 
East  Boston  High  School  .  Machine  Shop  Practice  .  43 
Brighton  High  School  .      .    Auto  Mechanics     ...  15 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School   158 

Boston  Trade  School   31 

Total   302 


The  remaining  pupils  for  the  most  part  entered  different 
high  schools  and  took  up  such  courses  as  are  offered  in  the  general 
high  school. 
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SECTION  X 

MAP  STUDIES  OF  THE  BOSTON   SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

Four  map  studies  give  a  picture  of  the  school  system  with 
special  reference  to  the  location  of  schools  and  districts. 

Map  No.  1. —  The  location  of  main  buildings  of  the  public 
high  schools  and  of  the  public  elementary  school  districts  through- 
out the  city. 

Map  No.  2. —  The  location  of  main  buildings  of  public  schools 
and  of  parochial  schools  throughout  the  city. 

Map  No.  3. —  The  present  (1928)  elementary  school  districts. 

Map  No.  4. —  The  present  (1928)  intermediate  school  districts. 

Four  maps  give  the  present  and  possible  future  development  of 
the  6-3-3  plan.  Circles  about  the  main  school  buildings  as  cen- 
ters show  the  districts  in  their  relationship  one  to  the  other; 
half-mile  radius  for  elementary  districts,  and  three-quarter-mile 
radius  for  intermediate  districts.  The  circles  show  relative  posi- 
tion only  and  are  not  intended  to  define  district  lines. 

Map  No.  5. —  All  districts  having  Grades  I- VI  at  present 
(1928).  This  includes  districts  with  Grades  I-VI,  I- VIII  and 
I-IX. 

Map  No.  6. —  Districts  having  Grades  I-VI  when  the  6-3-3 
plan  is  completed. 

Map  No.  7. —  All  districts  having  Grades  VII-IX  at  present 
(1928).    This  includes  districts  with  Grades  VII-IX  and  I-IX. 

Map  No.  8. —  Districts  having  Grades  VII-IX  when  the 
6-3-3  plan  is  completed. 

A  map  showing  the  trend  of  population  by  districts  over  the 
last  three  years  was  presented  in  Part  I,  following  page  75. 

The  Survey  Committee  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  wishes  to 
acknowledge  the  help  and  cooperation  of  the  City  Planning  Board 
in  supplying  copies  of  its  own  map  of  Boston  without  street 
names  as  a  basis  for  the  map  studies  here  presented. 
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CONDENSED  SUMMARY  OF  THE  FINDINGS 
AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  SURVEY 
COMMITTEE  AS  CONTAINED  IN  PART  I 


MECHANIC  ARTS  COURSES  WITH  SPECIAL  REFER= 
ENCE  TO  SHOP  WORK  IN  THE  INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOLS 

(See  pp.  21-28) 

1.  There  is  needed  a  more  effective  plan  for  the  selection  of 
pupils  who  are  to  take  mechanic  arts  courses. 

a.  Organized  guidance. 

b.  Development  of  tests  to  assist  guidance. 

c.  General  intelligence  tests  to  be  used  only  with  other 
data. 

d.  Study  of  causes  of  academic  failure. 

e.  Interests  of  adolescents  not  dependable. 

f.  Wisdom  of  choice  carefully  checked. 

g.  Parent  the  final  arbiter  with  school  advising. 

2.  The  academic  training  in  industrial  courses  should  be 
substantial. 

a.  It  should  not  be  narrowly  limited  to  a  particular  trade 
or  industry. 

b.  It  should  be  directed  by  properly  trained  academic 
teachers. 

3.  The  shop  courses  in  Grade  IX  of  the  intermediate  schools 
should  not  be  vocational. 

a.  Intensive  vocational  training  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  purpose  of  the  intermediate  school. 

b.  Special  schools  are  equipped  for  vocational  training. 

4.  Adequate  provision  should  be  made  in  the  trade  schools 
for  pupils  not  adapted  to  the  curriculum  as  given  in  intermediate 
or  high  schools. 

a.  Boston  Trade  School  should  provide  short  unit  courses 
for  pupils  who  leave  school  for  economic  reasons  or  who 
cannot  profit  by  the  regular  school  courses. 
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5.  There  appears  to  be  little  relation  between  the  number  of 
shops  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  school. 

a.  Variations  from  148  pupils  per  shop  in  one  school  to 
362  pupils  per  shop  in  another. 

6.  The  present  organization  of  an  intermediate  school  is  on 
the  basis  of  thirty-five  pupils  to  each  academic  teacher  (shop 
teachers  not  included). 

a.  Variations  in  the  number  of  school  shops  may  result 
in  wide  variation  of  teaching  load  for  academic  teachers. 

b.  The  number  of  shop  and  practical  arts  teachers  com- 
bined should  be  not  more  than  one-fifth  (£)  the  number  of 
academic  teachers  assigned  to  any  school  or  district. 

c.  The  amount  of  space  devoted  to  mechanic  arts  and 
practical  arts  should  be  not  more  than  one-fifth  (\)  the 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  academic  instruction. 

7.  All  teachers  of  a  school,  whether  shop  or  academic,  should 
be  directly  and  equally  responsible  to  the  principal  of  the  school, 
both  as  to  instruction  and  to  the  requisitioning  of  supplies  and 
equipment. 

8.  The  rapid  development  of  numerous  intermediate  shops 
with  costly  equipment  is  unsound  educationally  and  financially. 

a.  It  is  claimed  that  shop  instruction  aids  in  discovering 
a  pupil's  real  aptitudes  and  assists  in  keeping  pupils  in 
school.  However  a  simpler  equipment  will  aid  in  discover- 
ing aptitudes,  and  specific  vocational  training  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  intermediate  school. 

b.  The  pupil  should  be  kept  in  school  only  as  long  as  he 
receives  more  real  profit  than  by  leaving. 

c.  There  is  danger  of  tempting  the  pupil  away  from  the 
broader  academic  training  toward  instruction  which  deals 
with  mechanical  subjects. 

d.  The  present  system  of  shops  is  experimental  and  very 
expensive. 

9.  The  standard  shop  equipment  of  intermediate  schools 
should  be  limited  to  woodworking,  printing,  sheet  metal,  and 
electricity,  organized  as  a  general  shop. 

a.    These  four  types  of  shop  work: 

1.  Are  desirable  educationally. 

2.  Allow  academic  correlation. 

3.  Combine  readily  as  the  core  of  the  general  shop 
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b.  The  general  shop  is  in  keeping  with  the  already  widely 
accepted  principle  illustrated  by  general  mathematics  and 
general  science.    The  advantages  of  the  generaFshop  include: 

1.  Broader  educational  possibilities. 

2.  Possibility  of  a  home  mechanics  course. 

3.  Avoidance  of  over-emphasis  of  trade  training 

and  too  early  vocational  choice. 

4.  Greater  economy  without  educational  loss. 

5.  Larger  recitation  classes. 

6.  Elimination  of  educational  loss  due  to  transfers. 

c.  The  Survey  Committee  recommends: 

1.  That  the  general  shop  be  the  standard  equip- 

ment for  intermediate  schools,  including 
woodworking,  printing,  sheet  metal,  and 
electricity  organized  to  include  a  course  in 
home  mechanics. 

2.  That  strict  economy  and  utility  be  the  basis  for 

the  selection  of  equipment. 

3.  That  some  of  this  equipment  be  made  in  the 

trade  and  industrial  courses. 

4.  That  no    dangerous  machinery  be  used  in 

intermediate  shops. 

COOPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  IN  DAY  HIGH 

SCHOOLS 

(See  pp.  29-31) 

1.  The  policy  of  housing  the  school  shops  within  the  school 
building  proper  is  decidedly  questionable.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  building 
or  annex  where  the  shop  type  of  construction  usual  in  industry 
can  be  used  with  great  economy  and  without  educational  loss. 

2.  Industrial  coordinators  and  teachers  should  be  directly 
under  the  control  of  the  Head  Master.  Supplies  and  equipment 
should  likewise  be  the  Head  Master's  responsibility. 

3.  The  equipment  of  machine  shops  is  unreasonably  expensive 
and  unduly  elaborate. 

4.  The  academic  subjects  in  the  cooperative  courses  should 
be  of  broad  educational  content. 
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5.  Further  expansion  in  this  work  should  come  only  after 
there  is  a  definitely  established  need  and  satisfactory  evidence 
that  present  facilities  are  inadequate. 

6.  Manufacturers,  employers,  and  organized  labor  should  be 
represented  on  the  several  advisory  committees. 

PRACTICAL  ARTS  WORK  FOR  GIRLS 

(See  pages  32-34) 

1.  The  practical  arts  courses  to  date  have  proved  of  small 
value  in  helping  toward  earning  a  living,  but  are  of  real  value 
to  the  future  homemaker. 

2.  The  household  arts  courses  are  more  restricted  in  equip- 
ment, scope,  and  variety  than  those  offered  to  boys  in  mechanic 
arts.  The  girl's  work  should  be  expanded.  This  training  in 
househald  arts  should  be  subordinated  to  training  for  the  larger 
aspects  of  life. 

3.  The  broader  aspects  of  instruction  should  form  a  proper 
balance  with  the  productive  phases.  "Clothing"  and  "food" 
mean  more  than  "sewing"  and  "cookery."  The  larger  aspects 
need  the  greater  emphasis. 

4.  Definite  home  lesson  assignments  should  make  the  practical 
arts  courses  of  substantial  quality  comparable  with  major  academic 
subjects. 

5.  There  is  need  of  a  greater  supply  of  well-trained  practical 
arts  teachers,  with  substantially  higher  qualifications  than  at 
present. 

6.  Courses  in  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  should  fit 
properly  qualified  girls  for  higher  institutions  of  learning  which 
specialize  in  this  type  of  training. 

7.  Due  to  the  small  size  of  class  units,  the  instruction  cost 
is  approximately  double  that  of  academic  subjects. 

8.  Light,  ventilation,  and  equipment  should  be  adequate,  and 
unnecessary  or  obsolete  equipment  eliminated. 

9.  Broader  vocational  opportunities  should  be  provided  in 
the  Trade  School  for  Girls. 

10.  The  extension  of  adult  courses  in  household  and  practical 
arts  is  recommended  in  order  that  increased  emphasis  may  be 
placed  on  the  homemaking  and  community  aspects  of  the  work. 
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11.  Cooperative  courses  in  practical  arts  should  receive  care- 
ful consideration. 

12.  Girls  of  the  intermediate  schools  should  have  opportunity 
to  take  the  proposed  courses  in  household  mechanics. 

13.  The  principal  of  the  school  should  have  the  same  control 
over  instruction,  supplies  and  equipment  in  practical  arts  as  for 
any  academic  department  of  his  school. 

THE  CURRICULUM  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCES  TO 
SO=CALLED  "FADS  AND  FANCIES" 

(See  pages  35-47) 

1 .  The  curriculum  is  a  necessary  though  often  a  tardy  expres- 
sion of  the  needs  of  society.  Constant  revision  must  be  made  to 
meet  the  demands  of  rapidly  changing  industrial  and  social 
needs. 

2.  The  expansion  of  special  departments  has  had  a  growth 
far  exceeding  the  rate  of  growth  of  public  school  pupil  member- 
ship. The  real  problem  of  the  school  authorities  is  to  guard 
against  unwarranted  expansion  of  the  curriculum. 

3.  There  is  little  evidence  that  the  public  desires  to  express 
itself  in  specific  terms  on  the  curriculum. 

4.  New  subjects  should  be  added  only  as  the  result  of  careful 
and  deliberate  study  showing  educational  value  and  specific 
need;  a  school  activity  should  be  eliminated  only  when  well- 
determined  evidence  shows  that  it  is  no  longer  of  sufficient  merit 
to  justify  its  cost. 

5.  There  is  no  unanimity  of  agreement  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  "fad"  or  "fancy." 

6.  The  specific  guidance  offered  in  a  definite  course  of  study 
in  character  training  strengthens  the  objectives  of  character 
training  and  right  moral  attitudes  which  are  the  fundamental  aim 
of  all  the  work  of  the  schools.  The  moral  obligation  to  do  thor- 
ough work  in  school  constitutes  a  moral  training  of  inestimable 
value. 

7.  The  academic  training  offered  in  the  new  industrial  courses 
should  reflect  fully  the  complete  cultural  values  of  the  subjects 
taught. 

8.  The  point  system  of  diploma  credits  for  high  school  gradu- 
ation has  a  tendency  to  set  a  standard  of  quantity  rather  than 
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quality  of  work.    It  puts  a  premium  on  mediocrity,  and  the 
accumulation  of  points  in  minor  subjects. 
9.    The  Survey  Committee  recommends: 

a.  That  to  obtain  a  diploma  from  a  secondary  school, 
three-fifths  of  the  required  100  credits  be  earned  in  Grades 
X,  XI,  and  XII,  at  least  fifteen  points  of  which  must  be 
twelfth-grade  work. 

b.  That  possible  graduation  at  the  conclusion  of  Grade 
XI  be  discontinued  with  the  exception  of  special  cases  recom- 
mended for  accelerant  work  in  the  Summer  Review  High 
School. 

c.  That  within  the  various  curricula,  such  as  college  pre- 
paratory, technology  preparatory,  accounting,  secretarial, 
salesmanship,  and  general,  the  number  of  electives  be 
reduced. 

d.  That  for  pupils  who  secure  grades  of  A  or  B  in  two- 
thirds  or  more  of  the  major  subjects  pursued  in  Grades 
X,  XI,  and  XII,  or  four-fifths  of  the  subjects  pursued  during 
the  graduating  year,  a  special  diploma  "  With  Honors  "  be 
given  by  the  School  Committee. 

e.  That  head  masters  of  high  and  Latin  schools  and 
masters  of  intermediate  schools  carefully  study  the  problem 
of  improving  the  desire  and  respect  for  scholarship  in  their 
schools,  with  a  view  to  recommending  to  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  further  definite  revision  of  the  present 
procedure. 

PROVISION  FOR  ACCELERATION  OF  PUPILS 

(See  pages  48-51) 
A  questionnaire  sent  to  sixty  cities  of  the  United  States  brought 
the  following  information: 

1.  Superintendents  have  given  little  attention  to  systematic 
plans  for  accelerating  the  bright  child. 

2.  Acceleration  is  largely  left  to  the  principals,  and  is  so  small 
in  amount  in  many  cities  that  no  special  classes  are  provided.  It 
is  attained  more  often  by  skipping  a  grade. 

3.  Systematic  plans  being  tried  are: 

a.  Two  years'  work  in  one. 

b.  Three  years'  work  in  two. 

c.  Opportunity  classes. 

d.  Four-term  schools. 

e.  Summer  schools. 
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4.  The  results  of  standard  intelligence  and  achievement  tests 
are  being  used  together  with  other  data  in  the  selection  of  accel- 
erant pupils. 

5.  The  advantages  of  acceleration  far  outweigh  the  dis- 
advantages; the  teacher  needs  to  be  superior,  interested,  sympa- 
thetic and  adaptable. 

Findings  and  Recommendations 

1.  Eight  to  ten  per  cent  of  pupils  are  of  superior  ability,  and 
Boston  should  make  proper  provision  for  this  type  of  pupil. 

2.  An  organized  group  of  accelerants  should  number  25  to  30, 
and  presupposes  250  to  300  pupils  in  a  given  grade.  The  selection 
should  consider: 

a.  Teacher's  judgment,  scholastic  records  and  standard 
tests. 

b.  Physical  condition. 

c.  Personal  traits. 

d.  Parental  approval. 

3.  Grades  III,  IV,  and  V  in  two  years  under  the  same  teacher 
offer  a  preferred  method  of  acceleration. 

4.  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  offer  another  opportunity  for 
three  grades  in  two  years,  preferably  with  the  same  subject 
teachers. 

5.  Grades  VI,  X,  XI,  XII  should  form  periods  of  curriculum 
enrichment  instead  of  acceleration. 

6.  Acceleration  requires  constant  and  effective  supervision  of 
learning  and  teaching. 

THE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON 
AND  ELIGIBLE  LISTS  FOR  THE  APPOINTMENT 
OF  TEACHERS 

(See  pages  52-55) 

1.  A  high  standard  in  The  Teachers  College  is  essential.  The 
children  of  Boston  are  entitled  to  the  best  teachers,  wherever 
found.  Competition  on  even  terms  with  property  qualified  candi- 
dates prepared  elsewhere  should  be  expected  for  all  positions. 

2.  Admissions  to  The  Teachers  College  should  be  limited  to 
the  number  of  teaching  positions  which  will  probably  be  filled  by 
graduates  of  The  Teachers  College. 

3.  Four-year  courses  should  replace  the  present  three-year 
courses. 
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4.  Properly  qualified  students  who  have  completed  four  years 
of  college  work  should  have  the  opportunity  of  entering  the  fifth 
year  of  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ed.  M. 

5.  Competitive  lists  for  qualification  and  merit  lists  for  pro- 
motion are  essential  safeguards  of  Boston  school  standards  and  of 
great  value  in  providing  the  best  teachers  and  leaders  for  the 
education  and  training  of  our  school  children. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT  CONSOLIDATION 

(See  pages  56-57) 

1.  The  reasons  for  the  present  excess  of  sub-masters  and 
masters'  assistants  are  as  follows: 

a.  Transfers  which  have  not  been  made  because  they 

would  have  resulted  in  less  efficient  service. 

b.  Adjustment  at  the  time  of  abolishing  previous  ranks. 

c.  Teachers-in -charge  when  combining  districts. 

d.  Local  district  conditions. 

2.  Excess  positions  should  be  reduced  by  filling  vacancies  by 
transfer  instead  of  new  appointment. 

3.  No  new  appointments  should  be  made  to  the  ranks  of 
sub-master-in-charge  and  master's  assistant-in-charge. 

4.  When  new  intermediate  districts  are  established  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of  combining  six-grade  districts 
without  impairment  of  administrative  efficiency.  Such  com- 
bination should  result  in  substantial  economies. 

5.  The  Survey  Committee  recommends  that  the  boundary 
lines  of  school  districts  be  restudied  with  a  view  to  consolidating 
districts  which  are  too  small  and  dividing  districts  which  are  too 
large. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  WHICH  WILL  BECOME  OBSO- 
LETE WITHIN  THE  NEXT  TEN  YEARS 

(See  pages  58-64) 

1.  There  are  many  school  buildings  in  Boston  old  in  point  of 
years,  but  well-constructed  buildings,  carefully  supervised,  should 
last  almost  indefinitely. 

2.  Because  of  the  expense  involved,  replacement  should  be 
made  only  after  a  careful  survey,  including  studies  of  shifting 
population,  and  the  growth  of  private  schools,  as  well  as  the 
general  housing  problem  of  the  whole  school  system. 
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A    SYSTEM    OF     NUMBERING      BOSTON  SCHOOL 

BUILDINGS 

(See  pages  65-73) 
The  cataloguing  of  Boston's  schools  by  number  provides : 

1.  Easy  identification  of  appropriation  items,  now  labelled 
simply  by  the  elementary  district. 

2.  A  permanent  building  record  that  is  not  broken  by  a  change 
in" status  or  a  change  in  name. 

3.  A  number  system  that  gives  some  clue  to  the  location  of  the 
building  and  its  relation  to  other  buildings. 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  GROWTH  AND  SHIFTING  OF  POPU= 
LAT ION  AS  RELATED  TO  A  BUILDING  PROGRAM 

(See  pages  74-84) 

1.  Detailed  studies  of  school  population  by  sections  of  the 
city,  map  studies  to  show  areas  of  rapid  growth  or  decline,  tabular 
studies  over  a  period  of  years  of  fluctuating  population  of  schools 
and  districts  are  of  vital  importance  in  the  formulation  of  a 
scientific  building  program. 

2.  The  Survey  Committee  presents  a  suggested  building  pro- 
gram as  the  result  of  studies  of  the  growth  and  shifting  of  school 
population  by  sections  of  the  city  and  by  school  districts.  The 
projects  are  classified:  High,  intermediate,  and  elementary;  those 
immediately  needed,  and  those  depending  on  developments  of 
the  next  few  years. 

PROBLEMS  RELATING  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

(See  pages  85-93) 
A  building  program  should  be  based  on  studies  of : 

Present  school  plant. 

Growth  of  school  enrolment. 

Home  locations  of  pupils. 

Trends  of  population. 

Selection  of  sites. 

Ten-year  program. 
The  report  covers: 

a.  Fundamental  policies  in  planning  intermediate  and 
high  schools; 

b.  Planning  of  elementary  school  buildings; 
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c.    Preparation  and  study  of  floor  plans. 
This  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  working  out  a  "code  of 
standards"  that  shall  combine  more  economical  planning  and 
greater  efficiency  in  school  administration. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  SCHOOLHOUSE  COMMISSION 

(See  pages  94-107) 

The  Survey  Committee  recommended  the  abolition  of  the 
present  Schoolhouse  Commission  and  the  substitution  of  an  unpaid 
board  of  three  commissioners  of  school  buildings,  which  is  to 
appoint  a  Superintendent  of  Construction  to  take  over  the  duties 
of  the  present  Schoolhouse  Commission. 

The  bill  authorizing  this  change  was  passed  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  of  1929  and  accepted  by  the  voters  of  Boston 
at  the  city  election  of  November  5,  1929. 

CUSTODIANS  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

(See  pages  108-109) 

1.  The  present  system  of  paying  a  gross  sum  to  custodians  and 
allowing  them  to  hire  all  of  their  assistants  has  many  unbusiness- 
like features. 

2.  The  compensation  of  custodians  is  a  very  complicated 
matter.  It  is  difficult  without  a  long  careful  investigation  to 
arrive  at  a  solution  which  is  fair  to  all  parties  concerned. 

3.  The  Schoolhouse  Custodian  should  be  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

4.  An  increase  in  the  supervisory  force  in  this  department  is 
essential. 

5.  The  present  system  of  promotion  for  custodians  should  be 
revised  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  after  consultation  with 
the  Schoolhouse  Custodian. 

6.  A  monthly  report  should  be  made  by  each  custodian  show- 
ing in  detail  the  total  amount  of  compensation  received  and  also 
a  detailed  account  of  all  expenditures  made. 

7.  After  this  system  has  been  in  effect  for  a  period  of  two 
years  the  whole  problem  should  again  be  restudied  by  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  School  Committee. 
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SPECIAL  CLASSES  FOR  RETARDED  PUPILS 

(See  pages  110-111) 
The  marked  increase  in  expense  of  special  classes  comes  from 
the  meeting  of  a  real  need  and  the  necessary  compliance  with  the 
existing  law. 

The  Survey  Committee  believes  that  a  higher  standard  of 
educational  preparation  should  be  required  of  teachers  who 
desire  to  qualify  for  special  class  work. 

RESULTS  OF  A  SELF=SURVEY  BY  DIRECTORS  AND 

PRINCIPALS 

(See  pages  112-113) 
A  communication  from  the  Survey  Committee  relating  to 
possible  economies  in  schools  and  special  departments  was  sent 
to  every  director  and  principal.    The  replies  include  these  sug- 
gestions : 

Improved  procedures  in  shop  work. 

Increased  efficiency  in  building  and  repairing  schools. 

Redisricting. 

Efficient  organization  of  schools. 

Sei.ding  custodians'  pay  rolls  through  principals'  hands. 
There  was  almost  unanimous  opinion  on  the  part  of  principals 
that  the  educational  side  of  the  schools  is  being  maintained  with 
proper  regard  for  economy.    Several  directors  believed  that 
increased  budgets  were  essential  for  needed  expansion. 

CAUSES  OF  INCREASED  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES 

(See  pages  114-122) 

1.  Diminished  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

2.  Increased  school  attendance,  particularly  in  intermediate 
and  high  schools. 

3.  Increased  number  of  teachers. 

4.  Growth  of  special  departments. 

5.  Increased  compensation  of  teachers. 

6.  Construction  of  new  school  buildings. 

7.  Expansion  of  industrial  education  and  other  types  of 
specialized  instruction. 

8.  Increased  cost  of  alterations  and  repairs. 

9.  Increased  cost  of  maintenance. 
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BONDING  VS.  PAY=AS=YOU=GO  POLICY 

(See  page  123) 

The  Survey  Committee  believes  that  building  schoolhouses  in 
Boston  is  properly  considered  a  recurrent  expense. 

Such  recurrent  expense  should  be  met  out  of  current  revenue, 
not  by  borrowing.  Schoolhouses  and  sites  should  be  paid  for 
out  of  taxes  and  not  by  issuing  bonds. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

(See  page  124) 

The  Department  of  School  Hygiene  seems  to  be  well  equipped 
for  health  inspection  and  the  conservation  of  health. 
The  Survey  Committee  recommends: 

a.  That  a  training  course  for  teachers  of  Health  Educa- 
tion be  established  at  The  Teachers  College. 

b.  That  a  qualified  teacher,  rather  than  a  medical  expert, 
be  in  charge  of  the  course. 

c.  That  extension  courses  in  Health  Education  be  pro- 
vided for  teachers  in  service. 

d.  That  the  material  of  instruction  now  used  in  the 
teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  be  reorganized  so  that 
the  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  Health  Education. 

PLACEMENT  OF  PUPILS  IN  PART=TIME  AND 
PERMANENT  POSITIONS 

(See  page  125) 

The  Survey  Committee  believes  that  there  should  be  centralized 
responsibility  or  systematic  coordination  of  all  placement  work. 
The  Committee  has  not  sufficient  information  to  enable  it  to 
decide  how  it  should  be  done. 

In  its  opinion,  the  responsibility  for  such  advice  to  the  School 
Committee  should  be  taken  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

MAINTENANCE  BUDGET 

(See  page  126) 

The  Maintenance  Budget  is  based  on  information  from  prin- 
cipals and  directors  relating  to :  Personnel,  supplies  and  inciden- 
tals, repairs  and  alterations. 
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The  Survey  Committee  recommends  that  no  report  be  for- 
warded to  the  Board  of  Apportionment  until  it  has  first 
been  approved  by  the  master  of  a  school  or  director  of  a 
department  and  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  the 
school  or  department. 

SUPERVISORS  OF  ATTENDANCE 

(See  page  127) 

The  Survey  Committee  feels  that  the  question  of  appointing 
women  and  Yiddish  or  other  language-speaking  supervisors  of 
attendance  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  survey. 

It  does  feel,  however,  that  the  matter  should  be  given  careful 
consideration  by  the  School  Committee. 

LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  SCHOOL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

(See  pages  128-129) 

Funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Boston  school  system  are 
now  provided  by  eight  separate  legislative  acts  with  appro- 
priating power  ;  some  of  these  were  needed  to  support  an  activity 
through  its  experimental  stage. 

The  Survey  Committee  recommends  that  the  School  Com- 
mittee seek  legislation  to  provide  that  appropriations  be  classified 
under  four  items: 

1.  General  school  purposes, 

2.  Repairs  and  alterations, 

3.  New  construction, 

4.  Pensions, 

securing  the  following  advantages : 

1.  Balanced  distribution  of  school  funds. 

2.  Definite  control  by  the  School  Committee. 

3.  Safeguard  against  unwarranted  expansion. 

4.  Elimination  of  special  legislative  appeals  for  a  single 
activity. 

5.  Flexibility  of  control. 

SALARIES  IN  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(See  page  130) 

The  essential  purpose  of  salary  increases  is  the  attraction  of 
superior  people  to  the  teaching  profession  with  a  high  standard 
of  qualification. 
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The  fundamental  requirement  of  an  adequate  system  of  public 
education  is  the  securing  of  the  best  available  teachers;  no  better 
use  can  be  made  of  school  funds.  To  be  effective,  a  satisfactory 
salary  schedule  depends  upon  a  policy  of  unrestricted  open 
competition. 

The  Survey  Committee  believes  that  such  salaries  should  be 
paid  as  will  attract  and  hold  teachers  comparable  with  the  best 
in  the  country. 

PROCEDURE  RELATING  TO  ANNUAL 
APPROPRIATION  ORDER 

(See  page  131) 

1 .  In  line  with  increasing  the  responsibility  of  the  Superintend- 
ent to  the  School  Committee  and  the  other  officers  to  him,  the 
Survey  Committee  recommends  that  materials  for  estimates 
should  be  furnished  to  the  Superintendent  and  he  should  submit 
the  budget  to  the  School  Committee.  This  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  power  and  responsibility  of  the  Business  Manager  to 
report  directly  to  the  School  Committee. 

2.  The  Board  of  Apportionment  shall  at  all  times  consist 
of  the  Superintendent,  the  six  Assistant  Superintendents  and 
the  Business  Manager. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  MECHANIC 

ARTS 

(See  page  132) 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  trained  teachers  of  industrial  subjects  in  intermediate 
schools. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  study 
the  problem  to  determine: 

1 .  The  need  of  the  school. 

If  the  need  is  established,  to  determine: 

2.  a.    Requirements  for  admission. 

b.  Number  of  students. 

c.  Type  and  content  of  courses. 
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